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CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION. 


We,  the  nndenignecl  dtiieni  of  Eumm,  do  henb;  iBDciBle  ourielTea  m  »  bod/  cor- 
ponte,  to  be  known  m  the  Kakbab  State  Eosticclttbal  Sooisty,  for  the  promotion 
of  horticultare  tnd  pomologictl  tcieuce  io  the  State  of  Eidua, 

Tfaepriucipaloffieeorplaceof  bauDCMofuid  Societjihsll  be  At  the  oil;  of  Lswrence, 
or  Micb  other  place  in  the  State  of  Kuum  ae  the  Society  mvf  dedgnate  at  a  regnlar  meet- 
log  thereof. 

The  number  of  Tmrteea  of  said  Societj  shall  be  leTeo,  and  sach  Truatees  ahall  hare 
poirer  to  make  all  neceaearj  rnlea  and  bj-Uwe  for  the  govemment  of  aaid  Society  and 
the  tranaactioD  of  ita  buaineai. 

Said  Society  aball  baTe  aaccMaion,  under  the  proTisioae  of  thia  charter  and  the  laws  of 
the  Slate  of  Kansas,  for  the  tera  of  nine  hundred  and  Dinety-oine  yeaia. 

Id  wilsen  of  all  which,  we  have  herennto  set  onr  hands  and  seals,  at  tbe  city  of 
Ottawa,  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  in  aaid  State  of  Kansas,  this  fiflecDlh  daj'  of  De- 
cember, A.  0.1869. 

Wh.  Tamnkb,  Learemmrlh.  O.  C.  Bkacertt,  Lmertiut. 

C  B.  Lena,  Wabmauee.  Geo.  T.  Anthoht,  LeaeeiMorth. 

Wm.  M.  Howblxt,  LeavrnworA.      J.  Staymak,  Ltavemeorlh. 
8.  T.  Keuee,  PMnono. 


State  of  Eahsas,         \ 
CotntTT  or  DonOLAS,     / 

On  thia  ISth  day  of  December,  1S69,  before  me,  a  notary  pnblic  io  and  fbr  said  county, 
came  WitUam  Tanner  of  Learenworth  oonnty,  Charles  B.  Lines  of  Wabaiuisee  coanty, 
William  H.  Howsley  of  LeaTBnworth  county,  S.  T.  Eelsey  of  Franklin  county,  George 
C.  Bikckeu  of  Douglas  county,  Qeorge  T.  Anthony  of  Leavenworth  connty,  J.  Btayman 
of  Leafenworth,  to  me  peraonally  known  to  be  the  identical  persona  described  in  and 
who  ugned  the  above  charter,  and  acknowledged  the  aame  to  be  thdr  own  act  and  deed 
for  the  parpoMS  therein.  Jakes  Christian, 

[sKAI.]  Ncbtn/ PMie,  Douglat  Onats. 


I,  W.  H.  Bmallwood,  Secretary  of  the  SUte  of  Eeniaa,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  fore- 
going is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  original  certificate  of  incorporation,  filed  in  my 
office  December  20,  A.  D.  1809. 

In  testimony'  whereof,  I  have  herennto  subscribed  my  name  and  affixed  tbe  great  seal 

S  aBEAT  eXAi.  \  of  the  State.    Done  at  Topeka,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 

\  OF  XARIAS.  /  Angoat,  A.  D.  1871. 

W.  H.  Smallwood,  Stcrttary  <jf  SaU. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Abtiolk  I.  Thji  (igodatioii  thtll  be  known  ta  the  Eakbas  State  Hobticdltusal 

SodBTI. 

Abt.  II.  Its  object  iball  be  tfae  advaiicement  of  the  ecieoce  and  art  of  horticulture. 

Abt.  III.  Its  memberahip  ■hall  consist  of  anotiBl  meinbeTS,  pajiug  an  annuftl  fee  of 
one  dollar;  at  life  memben,  paying  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  at  one  time;  itnd  of  honorary 
memben,  who  shall  be  persons  only  of  distinguished  merit  in  borticultnre,  and  shall  be 
elected  lo  membership  by  a  role  of  the  Society. 

Art.  IV.  lis  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice  Fremdent,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold 
their  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  or  until  their  bucccibotb  shall  he  elected.  They  shall 
perform  thedutiesusuallj  devolving  upon  such  officers,  and  shatl  beet  ojjSno  members  of 
the  Board  of  Truslees,  consisting  of  the  above-named  officers  and  three  other  membeis, 
who  shall  be  elected  and  hold  their  term  of  office  as  the  other  officers.  Said  Board  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  manage  all  lis  afikiis. 

Art.  V.  It  shall  bold  an  annnal  meeting  in  the  month  of  December,  and  a  semi- 
annual meeting  in  the  month  of  June,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Society  or  Board  of 
Trustees  may  direct. 

Art.  VI.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of  Ihe  Society, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 

Tba  rallDwlDans  adopted  ai  u  ■ddllLonal  artiola,  U  th«  S«T«ntb  Anaiul  Uetaog,  Dm.  J,1S7S  : 
Art.  Vll.^here  shall  be  a  Vice  President  annually  appointed  from  each  county  in 
the  Btate,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  organiie  local  horticultural  societies  in  their  respec- 
tive counties,  whenever  practicable;  to  report  at  each  annual  meeting  on  the  general 
subject  of  fruit  culture  in  their  respective  counties;  and  to  look  aft«r  the  general  inter- 
ests of  horticulture  in  their  particular  localities. 

AHENDIIENTS. 
Art.  Ill  wu  uncDdtd  at  tbe  FiRb  AdddsI  Ue«tliig,  Dec  IS,  1871,  by  the  CollDwiDg  nnlulloD : 

Raoivtd,  That  article  three  of  the  Constitntion  be  so  amended  that  all  annual  mem- 
berships shall  expire  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  next  annual  meeting,  and 
all  semi-annual  memberships  shall  expire  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  next 
semi-annual  meeting. 

AlKamsDdediltheKlnIb  AddusI  M««UDg,  December  IS,  187S,  ao  u  Mind: 
Ladies  attending  tbe  meetings  of  the  Society  may  become  members  without  fee;  and 
two  del^cales  from  each  of  the  district  horticultural  societies,  and  one  delegate  from 
other  auxiliary  hoHicultural  societies  organized  under  the  general  statutes  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  attending  the  meetings  of  this  Society,  shall  be  entitied  to  a  membership 
without  payment  of  (he  usual  fee. 

AlMamenaed  it  tbe  TeDlhADDuil  Meeting.  Dsc«mb«rE,  IBTS,  w  u  to  read: 
Of  life  members,  paying  a  fee  often  dollars  in  four  annual  inst&llments  of  twodollara 
and  a  half  each. 

Also,  th*  rollOKlDg  RddltloDtl  proTlilgo : 

That  the  office  of  secretary  of  any  district,  county  and  local  horticultural  society  may 
be  made  a  perpetual  membership,  upon  (he  terms  provided  for  a  life-membership. 

At  tbe  Thirteen tta  Anniml  Heeling,  December  K,  IS.S,  Art.  Ill  wu  amended  u  rolloWB: 
That  any  person  wlio  nhall  have  performed  the  duties  of  a  County  Vice  President  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Art.  VII  of  the  Constitution  for  one  year,  shall  be  enrolled  an  an- 
nual member;  and  that  when  such  services  shall  have  been  rendered  for  the  term  often 
yean),  consecutive  or  otherwise,  such  person  shall  be  enrolled  aa  a  life  member,  and  en- 
titled (o  all  the  benefits  of  such  membership.  ^  , 
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BIRD  LAW  OF  1881. 

An  Act  for  tbt  protection  of  blids,  lod  M  repnl  cbiptsr  MS  oC  tfas  SeaaiDD  L«w*  of  I8TT. 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Legittature  of  the  State  of  JTanwu: 

SzcnoN  1.  That  chapter  118  of  the  Scwion  Lam  of  1877  be  aotl  the  Bame  ia  hereby 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  peniOD  or  pemons  at  any  time  to  cutch,  kill, 
trap,  aet  or  enmare,  or  to  pursue  with  such  iotent,  or  lo  have  io  his  or  her  ponMaion, 
either  dead  or  aliTe,  any  wild  bird  except  the  wild  goo»e,  duck,  hawk,  crow,  owl,  Bni|ie, 
curlew,  ptover,  sand  piper,  bitlern,  heron,  and  crane;  and  any  per^oD  or  peraooa  viol al log 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  dollara  nor  more 
tbiD  thirty  dollan  for  each  and  every  o^nse,  such  fine  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  in  the  county  in  which  the  offense  waa  committed,  one-half  of  such 
fiiie  (o  go  to  the  perMD  giving  inrormation  and  making  a  complaint  under  this  act ;  Pro- 
vided, That  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  persona  (o  shoot  and  poaaeaa  in  snch  maoner  prai- 
rie chickens,  between  the  first  day  of  September  and  the  first  day  of  December  in  each 
year,  and  quail  between  the  first  day  of  November  and  the  first  day  of  January  following ; 
And  fB-Dtided  fuTiluT,  Th«t  it  Bhall  not  be  necessary  on  the  trial  of  any  action  or  prosecu- 
^on  under  this  act,  to  prove  the  true  name  of  the  bird  caoght,  killed,  tmpped,  netted, 
ensnared  or  in  possession  u  staled  above,  it  being  sufficient  lo  show  that  a  wild  bird  other 
than  those  excepted  was  caughl,  killed,  trapped,  netted  or  ensnared,  by  the  defendant  or 
defendants,  or  in  possession  of  the  defendant  or  defendants. 

Bec.  3.  The  proviuons  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  peraon  who  shall  kill  or  catch 
any  wild  bird  or  birds  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preserving  them  as  specimens  for  scientific 
purposes:  Protided,  That  in  a  prosecution  for  Uie  vioUlion  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  prosecution  to  prove  that  the  killing  or  catching 
of  any  wild  bird  was  not  done  for  scientific  purpceea. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  lake  efiect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  publication  in  the 
official  State  paper. 

Approved  March  5,1831. 

KANSAS  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY— APPROPEIATIONa 

Ah  Act  msklDg  appraprlaUona  to  tba  Slita  Harllcultunl  Soclalj  for  the  Hscal  yean  tadlDg  Jane  30, 
1B82,  iDdJuDSSCMSSS. 

Beitenaetfd  by  tkt  Legi^turt  of  the  Stale  of  Kaaeat: 

Skction  1.  That  the  sum  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollar^  is  hereby  appropriated 
oat  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  to  be  expended  in  defraying  the  expense  of  publication  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  copies  of  the  proceedings,  and  other  expenditurta  of  the  Society  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80, 1882:  Protided,  That  the  proceedings  of  said  Society  be  tabulated, 
arranged,  revised  and  fully  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  said  Society  for  publication, 
and  lie  distributed  to  the  pnblic  by  the  Secretary  by  sending  ten  copies  to  each  member 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  balance  lo  the  several  coanties  of  this  Stale,  according  lo  pop- 
ulation, without  expense  lo  the  State.  That  the  farther  sum  of  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  be  and  ihe  same  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  tbo  treasurr 
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not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  defrayiiiK  the  expenae  of  publtcatioo  of  three  thonaand 
five  hundred  copies  of  theproceedingaandotberexpenditureiof  UieSo(»ety  for  the  fiacal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1883. 

Ssc.  2.  The  Auditor  of  Stale  ii  herebj  authorized  to  iaaue  hia  warranta  on  the  Treaa- 
urer  of  State  for  the  pnrpoBei  and  amounta  apeciGed  in  section  one  of  thia  acL 

Sec.  3.  Thia  act  ahaJl  take  eSWct  and  be  in  force  from  uid  afler  ita  publication  in  the 
official  State  paper. 

Approved  March  3, 1881. 
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[Gkhbeal  katobe— No.  106.] 
An  Act  to  <ncoan(*  the  groalb  ot  tlmlMt  on  w«a(«rD  prairln. 

Bt  if  eiuuitd  by  the  SmaU  and  Hmut  <^  Btprttt»t4Uhei  of  the  Untied  Slata  i^  Amerieti,in 
Cbaffreit  attoMtd,  That  an;  petaon  who  sball  plant,  protect,  and  keep  in  a  healthy,  grow- 
ing oondition  for  I«n  years,  forty  acres  of  timber,  the  trees  thereon  not  being  more  than 
twelve  feet  apart  each  way,  on  any  quarter-eectioo  of  any  of  the  public  lands  of  tbe  United 
States,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  whole  of  said  qaarter-section  at  the  eipiratini 
of  said  ten  yean,  on  making  proof  of  snch  fact  by  not  lew  than  two  credible  witDsnee: 
Protidtd,  That  only  one  qoarler  in  any  section  sball  be  thus  granted. 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  person  applying  for  the  benefit  of  this  act  shall,  upon  application  to 
the  roister  of  the  land  office  in  which  he  or  the  is  aboat  to  make  snch  entry,  make  affi- 
davit before  said  register  or  receiver  that  stdd  entry  is  made  for  the  cultivation  of  timber, 
and  upon  filing  snch  affidavit  with  amid  regiater  and  receiver,  and  on  payment  of  ten 
dollars,  he  or  ahe  shall  thereupon  be  permitted  to  enter  the  quantity  of  land  specified: 
Prmided,  however,  That  no  certificate  shall  be  given  or  patent  isaoed  therefor  until  the  ex- 
piration of  at  leaat  ten  years  from  thedateof  aueh  entry;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  tnoh 
time,  or  at  any  time  within  three  years  thereafter,  the  person  making  such  entry,  or  if 
he  or  she  be  dead,  his  or  her  heira,  or  legal  representatives,  shall  prove  by  two  credible 
witnessea  that  he,  she  or  they  have  planted,  and  for  not  less  than  ten  years  have  cultivated 
and  protected,  such  quantity  and  character  of  limber  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  receive  the 
patent  far  inch  qnarter-scction  of  land. 

See.  3.  That  if  at  any  time  alter  the  filing  of  said  affidavit,  and  prior  to  the  issuing  of 
the  patent  for  said  land,  it  shall  be  proven,  afler  due  no^ce  to  the  party  making  the  entry 
and  claiming  to  cultivate  auch  limber,  to  the  aatisfaoiion  of  the  r^ater  of  the  land  office^ 
that  snch  person  has  abuidoned  or  failed  to  cultivate,  protect  and  keep  in  good  condition 
snch  timber,  Iboi,  and  in  ttiat  even),  said  land  shall  revert  to  the  United  Slatee. 

Sbc.  4.  That  each  and  every  person  who,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  secure  homeateada  to  actual  aettlere  on  the  public  domain,"  approved  Uay  twen- 
tieth, eighteen  hundrad  and  aizty-two,  or  any  amendment  thereto,  having  a  homestead 
on  laid  pnblic  domain,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  his  or  her  residence  tfaeraon, 
shall  have  had  under  cultivation,  for  two  yean,  one  acre  of  Umber,  the  treee  thereon  not 
beiuft  more  than  twelve  feet  apart  each  way,  and  In  a  good,  thrifty  condition,  for  each  and 
every  Hixteen  acres  of  said  homestead,  sball,  upon  due  proof  of  s^  bet  by  two  credible 
witnef4^s,  recuve  bis  or  her  patent  for  said  homestead,  ^~.  , 
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8ic.  G.  That  DO  Und  acquired  under  proTuions  of  ihia  act  shall.  Id  any  event,  become 
liable  to  the  Mtiafactioa  of  any  debt  or  debts  contracted  prior  to  the  ieBalog  of  patent 
therefor. 

Sec.  6.  Tbot  the  CommissioQer  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Office  ie  hereby  required  to  pre- 
pare and  inne  «uch  rules  and  r^ula^ons,  consistent  ttith  this  act,  as  shall  be  necenary 
and  proper  to  carry  its  pTOTisions  into  effect ;  and  that  (he  registers  and  receiTers  of  the 
aereral  land  offices  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  for  any  lands  en- 
ter«d  under  the  proviuoos  of  ibis  act  that  thej  are  noir  eotitled  to  receive,  when  the  same 
qnaoti^  of  land  is  entered  with  money. 

Sso.  7.  That  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  to  pun- 
ish Climes  against  the  United  Slates,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  third, 
eighleeo  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  shall  extend  to  all  oaths,  affimiBtioos  and  affidavlta 
required  or  aothorized  by  this  act. 

Approved  March  3, 1S73. 


[GXMBBAL  HATUBE  — No.  16.] 
Am  Act  to  sm«ad  lbs  Mt  entitled  "An  let  la  «iic<mn|etlM  grawtb  ot  timber  on  wNlero  pralrlH." 
Be  it  taaeUd  by  the  SmaU  atid  Houee  of  R^tMHtativa  of  lite  VniUd  SlaUi  of  AmtHea, 
M  Om^ren  tutenAled,  That  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  encourage  the  groivth  of  timber 
on  western  prairiee,"  approTed  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-thre^  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  That  any  person  who  is  the 
head  of  a  family,  or  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  twmty-one  years,  and  is  a  citlien  of 
the  United  States,  or  who  ahall  have  filed  his  declaration  of  inlendon  to  become  such,  as 
required  by  the  oatnraliiation  laws  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  plant,  protect,  and 
keep  in  a  healthy  growing  condition  for  dght  years,  forty  acres  of  timber,  the  treee 
thereon  not  being  more  than  twelve  feet  apart  each  way,  on  any  quarter-section  of  any 
of  the  pablic  lands  of  the  United  States,  or  twenty  acres  on  any  legal  subdivision  of 
^hty  acres,  or  ten  acres  on  any  legal  subdivision  of  forty  acres,  or  one-lburtfa  part  of 
any  fractional  subdivisioo  of  land  lees  than  forty  acres,  shall  be  entitied  to  a  patent  for 
the  whole  of  said  quarter-section,  or  of  such  legal  subdivision  of  eighty  or  forty  acres, 
or  fractional  subdivision  of  less  than  forty  acres,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  expiration  of 
said  eight  years,  on  making  proof  of  such  fact  by  not  less  than  two  credible  witnesses ; 
Pronded,  Thai  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  any  section  shall  be  thus  granted,  ami  that 
no  person  shall  make  more  than  one  entry  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  unless  frac- 
tional subdivisions  of  less  than  forty  acres  are  entered,  which  in  the  aggrmate  shall  not 
exceed  one  qnarter-aeclion. 

Skc  2.  That  the  person  applying  for  the  benefit  of  this  act  shall,  upon  application  to 
the  roister  of  the  land  district  in  which  he  or  she  is  about  to  make  such  entry,  make 
affidavit  before  the  register,orthereceiver,or  some  officer  aothorised  to  admin isteroatha 
in  the  district  where  the  land  is  situated,  who  is  required  by  law  to  use  an  offidal  se«], 
that  said  entry  is  made  for  the  cultivation  of  timber,  and  upon  filing  said  affidavit  with 
■aid  roister  and  said  receiver,  and  on  payment  of  ten  dollars,  he  or  she  shall  thereupon 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  quantity  of  land  specified;  and  the  party  making  an  entry  of 
a  quarter-section  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  required  to  break  ten  acres  of 
the  land  covered  thereby  the  first  year,  ten  acres  the  second  year,  and  twenty  aero  the 
third  year  after  the  dale  of  entry,  and  to  plant  ten  acres  of  timber  the  second  year,  ten 
acres  the  third  year,  and  twenty  acres  the  fourth  year  after  date  of  entry.  A  party 
making  an  entry  of  eighty  acies  shall  break  and  plant,  at  the  times  herdnbaforepre- 
■cribed,  one-half  of  the  quantity  required  of  a  party  who  enters  a  quarter^ection,  atid  a 
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portj  enleriog  fortj  acKH  ihall  break  and  plant,  atthelimei  hereinbefore  preicribed,  one* 
quarter  of  tbe  qaaDtitf  required  of  a  party  who  entera  a  qaarter-tecIioD,  or  a  propor- 
tionate qoandtj  for  aaj  amaller  fncliooal  Bubdivision  r  Provided,  hou/evtr.  That  DO  final 
certificate  ahall  be  given  or  patent  iseued  for  the  land  bo  entered  until  the  expiration  of 
eight  yean  from  the  dale  of  Buch  entry ;  and  if  al  (lie  expiralion  of  such  time,  or  at 
any  lime  wklhin  five  yeara  thereafter,  the  person  making  Buch  entry,  or  if  lie  or  she  be 
dead,  big  or  her  heirs  or  legal  repreHentalivev,  sball  prove,  by  two  credible  witneaaea,  that 
he,  or  Bbe,  or  (hey  have  planted,  and  for  not  lew  than  eight  yeara  have  cultivated  and 
protected  such  quaniil;  and  character  of  timber  m  aforeeoid,  they  shall  receive  a  palant 
for  BUch  quarter-aectioD  or  legal  subdivision  of  eighty  or  forty  acres  of  land,  or  for  any 
fractioDtU  quantity  of  less  than  forty  acres,  la  herein  provided.  And  in  case  of  the  death 
of  a  person  who  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  period  of  three 
years,  his  heits  or  legal  representatives  shall  have  the  option  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
aioos  of  this  act,  and  receive  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years  a  patent  for  one  hundred 
aod  sixty  acres,  or  receive  without  delay  ■  patent  for  forty  acres,  relioquisbing  all  claim 
to  the  remainder. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  at  any  time  after  the  filing  of  said  affidavit,  and  prior  to  (he  issuing  of 
the  patent  for  said  land,  the  claimant  shall  abandon  the  land  or  fell  to  do  the  breaking 
and  planting  required  by  this  act,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  shall  bil  to  cultivate,  protect 
and  keep  in  good  condition  such  timber,  then,  and  in  that  event,  such  land  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws,  or  by  some  other  person  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act:  Pemided,  That  the  party  making  claim  to  said  land,  either  as  a  homestead  set- 
tler or  under  this  act,  ihall  give,  at  (be  time  of  filing  his  application,  such  notice  to  the 
original  claimant  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  established  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Oeneral  Land  Office,  and  the  rights  of  the  partita  shall  be  determined  as  in  other 


Sec.  4.  That  each  and  every  person  who,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  secure  homesleads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public  domain,"  approved  May  twenti- 
eth, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  or  any  amendment  thereto,  having  a  homestead  on 
said  public  domain,  who,  at  any  time  after  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  bis  or  her  resi- 
dence thereon,  shall,  in  addition  te  the  settlement  and  improvements  now  required  by 
law,  have  had  under  caltivation,  for  two  years,  one  acre  of  timber,  the  trees  thereon  not 
lieing  more  than  twelve  feet  apart  each  way,  and  in  good,  thrifty  condition,  for  each  and 
every  sixteen  acres  of  said  homestead,  shall,  upon  due  proof  of  such  fact  by  two  credible 
witnesses,  receive  his  or  ber  patent  for  said  homestead. 

Hbc.  S.  That  no  land  acqaired  under  (he  provisions  of  this  act  shall  in  any  event  be- 
come liable  to  satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  debts  contracted  prior  to  the  issuing  of  certifi- 
cate therefor. 

Skc.  6.  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  Geneml  Land  Office  u  hereby  required  to  pre- 
pare and  issue  such  rules  and  regulations,  consistent  with  this  act,  as  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  te  carry  its  provisions  into  effect;  and  that  the  regbters  and  the  receivers  of 
the  several  land  offices  shall  each  be  entitled  te  receive  two  dollars  at  the  time  of  entry, 
and  the  same  sum  when  the  claim  is  finally  esUblished  and  the  final  certificate  issued. 

See.  7.  That  the  fifth  aection  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  to  pun- 
ish crimes  agunst  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Horch  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,"  shall  extend  (o  all  oalbs,  affirmations  and  affidavits 
required  or  authorised  by  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  That  parties  who  have  already  made  entries  under  the  act  approved  March 
third,  el^teen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  of  which  this  is  amendatory,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to'complete  the  same  upon  fall  complianoe  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Approved  March  13,  1ST  4. 
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[PCBLIC— No.71.] 
An  Act  for  the  rallef  of  ceiUln  Httlenon  tb«  public  laodi. 

Be  it  enatltd  by  the  Settate  and  Hoiae  of  B^ratnUiiivea  of  the  United  Statu  of  Amaiea 
in  Oongrett  OMenbled,  Tb«t  it  Bba)l  be  lawful  for  homMtead  ind  preemptioa  xetllera  on 
Ibe  pabtic  ImicIb,  or  pKemptuo  setllerB  oo  Indian  KMrvattoos,  wbere  crops  were  de- 
stroyed or  serionalf  injured  by  grauboppera  in  the  year  eighteen  bundred  and  KTenty- 
Mven,  to  le*Te  and  be  abMnt  from  said  lands  until  the  first  day  of  October,  eighi«en 
hundred  and  serenty-Mght,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to  proof  of  the  same  an 
the  Contmisuoner  of  theOeneml  Land  Office  shall  prescribe;  and  where  such  graaHliO|>- 
pers  shall  re*ppear  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seven ty-eigbt,  to  the  like  deatructioa  or 
injury  of  crops,  the  right  to  leave  and  be  absent  as  aforesaid  shall  continue  to  October 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seven ty-nine ;  and  during  such  absence  no  adverse  righix 
eball  attach  to  said  lands,  such  settlers  being  allowed  to  resume  and  perfect  their  settle- 
■nent  as  though  do  such  absence  had  occurred. 

Ssc.  2.  That  the  time  for  making  final  proof  and  payment  by  preemplors  whose  crops 
have  been  destroyed  or  injured  as  aforesaid  is  hereby  extended  for  one  year  afler  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  absence  provided  for  in  the  first  section  of  this  act;  and  all  the 
righta  and  privileges  extended  by  this  act  to  homestead  and  preemption  settlers  shall 
apply  to  and  include  the  settlers  nnder  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  timber  on  weateni  prairiea,"  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seveuiy- 
three,  and  the  acta  amendatory  thereof. 

Approved  March  3,  IS7T. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PROF.  WILLIAM  K.  KEDZIE. 


The  diatJDgDiBbed  and  bigblj-eMeeined  g«ntl«inaD,  lh«  Hibject  of  this  sketch,  wm  ifae 
oldest  son  of  Prof  B.  C.  Eediie,  M.  S.,  of  Michigta  AgricuUnnl  College,  and  Mrs. 
Ellis  Fftircfaild  Kedzie.  He  wm  bom  Jal;  5,  ISSl,  kt  Kalkmaioo,  Michigui,  and  grad- 
uated at  the  Hichigan  AgricuUoral  College  when  about  eighteen  yean  old,  after  which 
he  look  an  advanced  coune  in  chemUlry  at  the  Sheffield  ScientiGc  School  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  acted  ai  an  aniatant  to  his  father  in  the  Michigan  Agricaltural  College  until 
he  was  chineD  to  fill  the  chair  of  Chemiatrj  in  the  Eanaaa  State  Agricaltural  College, 
which  he  occupied  during  the  term  of  five  gucceauve  yean.  In  1876  he  visited  Europe, 
-with  the  ezpreas  purpose  of  examining  the  most  luccessful  and  celebrated  laboratories  of 
Qennany.  As  a  result  of  the  advantages  obtained  while  in  Europe,  be  was  enabled  to 
plan  the  laboratory  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricaltaral  College,  in  a  manner  difficult  to  he 
surpassed  fbr  the  essential  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  Trosteee  of  the  Oberlin  Institute,  he  resigned  his  poaition  In 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultaral  College,  and  immediately' removed  to  Oberlin,  and  entered 
upon  the  work  of  the  chemical  department  of  that  institution,  which  position  be  filled 
until  bis  death,  in  April,  1880,  at  the  age  of  29  yean. 

Fro£  Eedue  was  eminently  sucoesafiil  as  a  teacher,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
others  be  prepared  a  work  on  Agricnltnral  Geology,  which  was  published  in  1877.  Both 
in  Hicbigan  and  Kansas,  be  manifested  a  constant  deure  to  make  his  chosen  department 
of  science  bear  upon  the  interests  of  borticullnre,  as  his  many  Tsry  excellent  addreaaea 
abundantly  testify.  Few  have  nude  so  wide  a  place  fbr  themselves  in  the  hearts  and 
memory  of  their  fellow-men,  in  so  few  years  as  did  Prof.  Wm.  K.  Eediie,  and  by  bis  death 
«ne  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  scientiBc  world  has  gone  oat. 
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PEOCEEDINGS 

TENTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING, 

HSL-D    AT    HUTCHINSON,    KANSAS, 

TuESDAT,  Wednesday  ahd  Tkursdat,  June  1,  2  and  3,  ISSO. 


Note.— The BwiMf  will  aat  beheld  reapomUila for IndlTida*!  c^inlona.— Ssc^t. 

Tbe  Society  assembled  in  the  M.  E.  Oburcb,  in  HutcbiDBon,  Reao  county, 
on  Tuesday,  June  1,  at  10  o'clock  A.  H.,  and  came  to  order  with  President 
E.  Gale  in  the  chair. 

Tbe  exercises  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  L.  J.  Templin,  of  the  city. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EXERCISES. 
Thti  Preeident  appointed  L.  J.  TempliD,  L.  Houk,  of  Hutchinson !  J.  B. 
Scblicbter  and  Dr.  G.  Bohrer,  of  Rice  county,  to  arrange  a  programme  of 
ezercisea. 


DicKiKsoit  coomy. 

J.  W.  RoBSON,  Cbeever:  Blackberries  and  raspberries  will  constitute  the 

crop  of  fruit.    All  other  classes  were  cut  off  by  frosts,  April  2Sth  and  29tb. 

Notwithstanding  such  a  disaater,  fruit  planting  has  been  more  extensive  than 

in  any  year  previous. 

SKDQWInK  GOOHTT. 

Wk.  McCrackeh, Sunny  Dale:  Juneberry  is  a  substitute  for  the  currant; 
bears  prorusely.    Cherry — Tbe  PlurastoneMorello  has  always  been  productive. 

McCarty:  We  will  have  some  peaches,  and  abundant  crops  of  grapes. 

Apple  and  pear  trees  set  a  full  crop,  but  it  was  blown  off  by  violent  winds. 
Plums,  a  failure. 

Wh.  Cdttek,  Junction  City:  Apple,  full  crop,  except  Wineaap,  which, 
blooming  early,  was  severely  injured  by  frosts.  Peaches,  scattering.  Fears, 
standard,  full  enough.  The  Transcendent  crab,  owing  to  its  early  blooming, 
ifl  objectionable.    StrawberrieB,  small,  owing  to  dry  weather.    BlackberriM  ^ 
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promiee  an  abundant  crop.  Wood  growth,  good.  We  have  do  cauBCB  for 
diBcountgemeDt.  A  northerD  protectioD  has  proven  beneficial  to  fruit 
growers. 

LEAVENWORTH  CODtm'. 

F.  WELLHetJBE,  FairmouDt:  Of  apples,  the  Ben  Davis  (old  trees),  Mis- 
souri Pippin,  Bmitb's  Cider  and  Rawles  Grenet  will  have  a  full  crop ;  Wine- 
sap,  half  a  crop,  compared  with  the  product  of  1877.  My  county  will  have 
two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Wood  growth  fine.  Feacbes,  budded  trees,  light; 
seedliugs,  full  crop.  Cherry,  ooe-fifth  of  a  crop.  Strawberries  were  materi- 
ally reduced  by  dry  weather.     Raspberry  and  Blackberry,  very  promising. 

BICE   COUNTY, 

J.  H.  Sttjbbs,  Sterling :  Grape  vines  are  loaded  with  fruit.  A  Dative  va- 
riety of  currant  succeeds;  other  fruits  a  failure.  The  apple-twig  borer  baa 
been  quite  severe  in  my  orchard. 

X  B.  ScHLtCHTER,  Sterling :  Utah  Hybrid  cherry  trees  and  blackberry  and 
raspberry  plants  are  loaded  with  fruit,  I  am  satisfied  that  neither  farming 
nor  fruit  growing  will  be  successful  in  Rice  county  without  the  aid  of  wind- 
breaks. 

Bb.  G.  Boqreb,  Raymond :  The  apple-twtg  borer  is  present  in  my  orchard. 
Its  habit  of  cutting  off  limbs  is  no  injury,  as  trees  are  generally  benefited  by 
such  pruning.* 

Mb.  Schlichter:  Never  saw  the  potato  beetle  so  numerous;  one  kind  of 
potato,  the  Canada  Red,  is  exempt  from  its  attacks. 

UOKTOOMEBI   COUKIT. 

L.  A.WALEEB,  Independence:  Grape  crop  was  never  heavier;  other  fruits 
will  behalf  a  crop. 

BENO  COUKTY, 

A.  M.  SwiTZER,  Hutchinson:  Orchard  fruits  are  a  &ilu re.  Strawberries 
can  be  grown  in  our  valleys  which  will  com  pare' favorably  with  those  grown 
in  any  other  locality;  cultivate  thoroughly  during  the  summer,  and  protect 
with  mulchiog  in  winter.  Blackberries  a  full,  and  raspberries  and  goose- 
berries not  more  than  half  a  crop.  The  Turner  raspberry  has  winter-killed. 
The  mountain  currant  bears  full  every  season.  The  Russian  mulberry,  both 
white  and  black,  succeeds  in  this  county;  trees  are  dwarfs  in  habit;  fruits  at 
the  age  of  three  or  four  years  from  seed  or  layers ;  fruit  a  little  under  the 
size  of  the  native  red  mulberry. 

ALLBK    COUNTY. 

H.  E.  Van  Deuah,  Geneva:  Apple, about  half  a  crop.  Rawles  Genet, 
jltll  crop.  Peaches — Early  Louise,  very  full  of  fruit;  of  all  varieties  will 
have  a  half-crop.  Pears,  a  good  crop.  Cherry — Early  Richmond  trees  full 
of  fruit.  Small  fruits  abundant ;  the  blackberry  crop  will  be  immense ; 
Juneberry,  bearing  profusely.    Rose  chafer,  so  very  annoying  in  past  years, 
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is  gradually  dUappeariag.    CaDker  worm  haa  stripped  the  learee  from  an 
orchard  near  me  this  season. 

LTOK  contrar. 

SoBT.  MtLLiKEN,  Empofia:  The  Colorado  potato  beetle  has  been  very 
destructive  to  the  potato  crop  in  some  localities. 

J.  M.  MtLLER,£mporifi:  Apple — The  crop  was  seriously  injured  byfrosta; 
«U1  be  about  ooe-fourtb  a  yield.    Feach,Iight.    Blackberry  and  grape,  heavy. 

DOOOLAS  COUNTY. 

Geo. Y.  Johmbom,  Lawrence:  Apples — Ranlea  Genet,  Ben  Davie,  Rambo 
and  Kansas  Keeper  trees  are  bearing  full  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  county ; 
Wineaap,  Wbitfl  Winter  Fearmains,  and  others,  much  lighter ;  some  varieties 
are  dropping,  probably  caused  by  dry  weather.  Cherries,  fair ;  raspberries 
and  blackberries,  full  crop. 


E.  P.  Deihl,  Olathe:  Apple  crop  is  a  fair  one.  The  Wagener,  Bawles 
Genet,  Winesap  and  Missouri  Pippin  trees  are  very  full.  Peaches — Ams- 
den's  June,  Early  Beatrice  and  Hale's  Early  trees  are  full  of  fruit.  Cherries, 
raspberries  and  blackberries,  full  crop.  Pears,  in  orchards  where  trees  are 
healthy,  full  crop. 

WYANDOrrX  COCNTT. 

M.  B.  Neuhan,  Wyandotte:  Fruit  prospects  very  encouraging.  Cherry 
and  all  classes  of  small  fruits  are  very  productive  this  season. 


A.  N.  GoDPBEY,  Madison:  Apples— Rawles  Genet,  Wagener  and  Wil- 
low Twig,  productive.  Peaches,  full.  Cherries,  light.  All  classes  of  small 
fruits  are  bearing  well.    Grapes  are  rather  scattering  on  the  bunches. 

RBPOKT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EXERCISEa 
Morning  sessions  to  open  at  9  and  close  at  12  o'clock;  afWnoon  sessions 

to  open  at  2  and  close  at  5  o'clock ;  evening  sessions  to  open  at  8  and  dose 

at  10  o'clock,  each  day. 

Adjourned.  

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  June  1,1880. 
President  E.  Gale  in  the  chair.     Exercises  opened  with  music 

DISCUSSION— PEACH  CULTURE. 
H.  E.  Van  Deuan:  The  peach  is  second  only  to  the  apple  in  its  rela- 
Uons  to  the  fruit  interests.  It  is  so  easily  propagated  and  grown,  comes  into 
bearing  bo  young,  its  cheapness,  and  the  range  of  its  season,  make  it  among  tbe 
most  desirable  of  fruits.  It  is  so  successful  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Kan* 
sas,  that  some  years  large  amounts  rot  under  the  trees.    The  planting  oCi^ 
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seeds  is  Rdrisable  (as  al)  the  fioe  varieties  origioated  thus),  with  a  view  to 
obtain  valuable  varieties,  of  Kansas  origin,  which  may  prove  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  our  climate  and  soil  than  manv  we  are  now 
nsing.  I  prefer  the  following  varieties,  in  the  order  named:  Alexander, 
Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise  (the  most  productive),  Early  Rivers,  Large 
Early  York,  Old  Mizon  Free  (unsurpassed  in  quality),  Yellow  Rareipe 
(excellent  quality  and  productive) ;  Indian  Blood  Cling  and  Morris  White  are 
fine  for  late  canning;  the  Steadley  is  a  large,  late  freestone;  Bilyeu's  Late  is 
the  best  very  late  variety.  Washes  and  ashes  are  not  a  reliable  prevention  for 
the  attacks  of  the  borer.  Application  of  tar  has  also  failed.  Wraps  of  tarred 
paper  may  form  a  partial  protection,  but  in  all  treatments  an  after-exam- 
ination must  be  given.  Prune  lightly  in  June  and  July,  and  cultivate  through 
the  growing  season  until  August.  Thereafter  will  be  time  for  the  wood  to 
ripen.  The  peach  should  be  planted  in  spring-time;  remove  all  limbs,  and 
bead  back  mun  stem  to  about  three  feet  in  height. 

E.  P.  Deihl  :  It  is  not  safe  to  cultivate  after  July  1st.  The  growth  does 
not  sufficiently  harden  after  August  1st,  if  cultivation  is  kept  up  till  then,  to 
safely  pass  the  winter. 

Dr.G.  Bohbeb:  Pruning  is  most  succeeaful  when  done  between  December 
1st  and  the  10th  of  March.  Prefer  rubbing  off  the  sprouts  at  their  first  ap- 
pearance, in  places  where  not  wanted. 

Wm.  McCbackbn:  Plant  the  seed.  Allow  the  trees  to  fruit,  and  from 
them  select  the  finest  varieties  for  your  orchards.  Hale's  Early  has  been  a 
profitable  variety,  but  many  of  our  seedling  productions  have  been  more  so. 
The  cultivation  is  very  simple.  Plow  the  land  as  for  com,  turning  the  fur- 
row to  the  trees.  They  grow  better  and  live  longer.  I  do  not  prune  the 
peach. 

J.  B.  ScHLiCHTEs:  Amsden's  June  is  the  only  budded  variety  I  have  been 
able  to  fruit.    Our  seedlings  bear  well. 

J.  M.  Miller:  The  peach  in  Lyon  county  is  small  and  insipid,  unless  the 
trees  are  pruned.  > 

DISCUSSION— BLACK  BERRY. 

H.  E.  Van  Dehan  :  Snyder  is  hardy,  very  productive,  flavor  insipid, 
about  balf  the  size  of  the  Kittatinny.    The  Kittatinoy  is  the  best  of  all. 

[Note. — Rust  of  the  leaf  was  complained  of  by  several,  and  the  remedy 
generally  recommended  was,  to  remove  the  affected  plants  and  burn  them. — 
Secretart.] 

Wm.  McCraceen:  Prefer  the  Lawton.  Raspberries — The  native  varie- 
tjes  under  cultivation  are  preferable  to  any  other  in  my  locality.  Juneberry 
succeeds,  and  is  profitable. 

J.  M.Shepperd,  Abilene:  The  Juneberry  is  found  wild  in  Lincoln  county. 
Red  Dutch  currant  succeeds  with  me. 

Adjourned. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  Juoe  1,  1880. 
Meeting  wu  called  to  order  by  the  Preiident,.    Prayer  offered  by  Rev.  D. 
M.  Moore,  of  HutchimoD;  followed  by  maaic 

ADDRESS  OP  WELCOME. 
Addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by  the  Mayor,  J.  M.  McCullough,  and 
by  L.  Houk,  Presideot  of  the  Rodo  County  Horticultural  Society. 


The  following  reeponBe  was  made  by  M.  B.  Neumao,  of  Wyaodotte: 
Ladiea  and  Oentlemen  ofSvtehinson  and  Reno  County:  The  greetings  of 
welcome  which  you  have  this  eveoiug  extended  to  us,  through  the  Mayor  of 
your  city,  and  the  president  of  your  county  horticultural  society,  are  eape- 
dally  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  from  the 
&ct  that  we  feel  the  fullest  assurance  of  your  words  of  welcome  being  aa  sin- 
cere as  they  are  complimentary.  It  is  too  often  the  fact  that  reception  ad- 
dresses are  largely  made  up  of  unfelt  expressioos  —  mere  flattering  phrases, 
supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  the  occasions  calling  them  forth.  But  there  ia 
an.  old  adage  that  "aatums  ^eak  louder  than  viordt."  And  when  we  look 
around  us  here  at  the  beautiful  floral  decorations  which  so  tastefully  orna- 
ment this  sacred  edifice  in  which  we  are  permitted  to  bold  our  present  ses- 
sion— and  when  we  further  consider  the  generous  hospitality  with  which  we 
bave  been  provided  for  in  your  public  houses  and  your  homes — and,  finally, 
when  we  see  here  present  so  many  of  the  faces  of  yonr  citizens,  beaming  with 
interest  in  our  proceedings,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  your  words 
of  welcome  are  the  true  exponents  of  the  real  feelings  of  your  hearts. 

Here,  then,  we  may  appropriately  refer  to  the  work  of  the  association 
which  has  given  rise  to  this  interest  on  your  part.  It  is  now  about  fourteen 
years  since  a  few  earnest  fruit  growers  in  Kansas,  feeling  the  need  of  asso- 
ciated thought  and  action,  and  of  the  embodiment  of  individual  experiences 
in  the  various  matters  of  horticultural  interest  in  our  State,  formed  a  union, 
which  was  the  nucleus  of  a  State  Horticultural  Society.  In  a  few  years,  tbe 
value  of  the  transactions  of  this  Society  became  so  manifest, and  the  demand 
for  their  wide  dissemination  became  so  general,  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  found  it  necessary  to  make  appropriations  for  that  purpose.  Since  then 
each  annual  publication  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society  has  increased  the 
interest  in,  and  the  demand  for  them;  and  a  rivalry  has  grown  up  between 
tiifi  difierent  localities  of  the  State,  to  secure,  at  the  respective  points,  the 
holding  of  our  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings.  And,  further,  it  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  guidance,  and  under  tbe  auspices  of  this  Society,  that  the 
fitme  of  our  Kansas  fruits  has  been  so  widely  spread  over  our  whole  countrr.  i 
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Alt  this  I  caD  appropriately  say  in  record  to  the  Kansas  State  Horticul- 
tural Bociety,  without  iacurring  any  charge  of  self-la ndadoo;  frota  th6  &ot 
that  my  connection  with  this  Society  has  been  of  too  brief  duraUon  to  entitle 
me  to  any  of  the  honors  it  has  so  worthily  acquired  But  although  a  mere 
raw  recruit,  I  am  proud  to  have  became  an  associate 'member  of  such  an 
honored  society;  and  on  its  behalf  I  am  now  most  happy  in  responding  for 
them  to  your  address  of  welcome. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Reno  county,  we  thank  you  for  your  kind  rec^ 
tion,  and  we  hope  that  our  discussions  here  may  afford  some  partial  recom- 
pense for  your  evidently  sincere  hospitality. 

The  following  essay  was  then  read : 

BOADSIDE  FEDIT-TREE  CULTURE. 

BY   DB.  Q.   BOHBKB,   OT  BAYVOMD. 

Mr.  President,  Ladiet  and  Gentlemen:  Eighteen  months  ago,  by  request,  I 
called  attention  before  this  Society  to  the  horticultural  resources  of  this  Stats, 
and  among  other  parts  of  the  subject,  I  made  mention  of  the  cultivation  t^ 
trees  along  section  lines,  as  wind-breaks,  but  did  not  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  particular  kind  of  tree  culture  to  which  I  invite  yonr  attention  at  this 
time:  I  allude  to  roadside  fruit-tree  culturt^  And  whilst  we  are  on  this 
expedition  of  investigation,  I  hope  to  receive  not  only  a  candid  and  impar^ 
tjal  hearing,  but  in  the  event  that  the  views  I  may  be  able  to  present  seem 
reasonable  and  practicable,  I  hope  they  may  be,  by  many  present,  reduced 
to  practice  and  result  in  profit,  and  that  no  one  will  depart  feeling  that  he 
has  listened  to  simply  the  idle  phantom  of  a  dream. 

The  reason  why  I  am  more  than  ordinarily  anxious  to  have  all  consider 
^lis  subject  candidly,  will  be  very  perceptible  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
fact  that  up  to  the  present  date,  this  method  of  cultivating  fruit  has  received 
next  to  no  attention  upon  this  continent,  and  consequently  is  not  understood 
by  a  largemaj6rityof  our  American-bom  citizens;  while  such  of  uurforeign- 
boro  people  as  do  understand  it,  have  up  to  the  present  tirae  been  contented 
with  doing  when  in  Rome  as  Romans  do — thus  laying  aside  and  ignoring 
those  early  lessons  of  neatness,  'economy  and  usefulness  which  they  were 
taught  by  their  ancestors,  and  have  adopted  instead,  our  n^lectful,  extrava- 
gant and  lazy  American  methods  of  doing  almost  everything  about  the  farm 
and  fruit  garden. 

But  why  call  attention  to  this  matter  here  in  Kansas  at  this  period  of 
American  history,  in  presence  of  the  fact  that  civiliiation  has  spread  from 
the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  lakes  of  the  North  to  die 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  bos  been  attended  with  such  a  degree  of  prosperity  as 
is  anprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  country? — all,  too,  without  having 
been  accompanied  by  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  and  vines  along  our  pab- 
lie  highways. 

In  searching  for  a  good  and  sufficient  plea  of  justification  in  the-prnttiMk 
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w«  need  odI^  to  bear  id  mind  the  fact  that  until  within  a  brief  period  of 
time  there  boa  .been -bo  real  demand  foreuch  a  Bysteoi  of  cultivation.  lAnd 
has  been  abundant  in  proporUoo  to  tbe  tilleri,  beyond  measure,  and  in  most 
if  not  all  of  our  Eastern  States  the  condition  of  the  country  has  not  been 
such  as  to'  demand  it,  aa  either  a  means  of  protection  to  crops  of  any  kind, 
or  a  source  of  economy  and  consequent  income.  In  Kansas  we  have  an  un- 
dulating suHiute,  or,  in  other  words,  nearly  a  level  country,  for  the  most 
part,  and  almost  destitute  of  timber;  and  that  timber  Ib  a  great  protecUon 
to  field  crops,  is  a  question  which  I  think  requires  no  argument,  as  it  is,  I 
believe,  almost  universally  admitted  that  such  is  the  case.  Aside  ftnm  this, 
it  is  a  well  known  &ct  that  we  have  in  some  portions  of  the  State  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  very  fertile,  and  at  the  same  time,  very  sandy  soil,  which 
neither  a  warranty  deed  nor  a  money-lender's  mortgage  will  hold.  Id  tbe 
absence  of  a  border  of  timber  of  some  description  or  other  around  iarms 
made  up  of  this  kind  of  soil,  they  will  in  a  brief  period  of  time  prove  to  be 
Dot  only  unprofitable,  but  positively  worthless.  The  experience  of  tbe  last 
ten  years  among  farmers  has  settled  beyond  a  doubt  all  controversy  as  re- 
gards the  propriety  of  furnishing  wind-breaks  for  the  protecUon  of  crops 
Dpon  any  variety  of  soil  in  the  level  portions  of  this  State. 

Then,  with  the  known  facts  before  us,  that  we  have  a  soil  whose  surface  is 
undulating,  or  nearly  level  in  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  and  that  it  is  des- 
titute for  the  most  part  of  timber,  and  that  the  same  is  a  protection  to  not 
only  the  difi'erent  crops  cultivated,  but  to  the  soil  in  some  localities  also,  the 
question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  kind  of  timber  to  cultivate  that  will  best 
meet  these  emergencies.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  some 
inquiry  as  to  what  kind  of  trees  will  yield  us  tbe  greatest  amount  of  profit, 
aside  from  the  protection  they  are  to  afibrd.  In  the  investigation  of  this  part 
of  the  subject,  let  us  bring  to  our  aid  the  experience  of  our  German  neigh- 
bors, whose  habits  of  industry,  economy  and  ingenuity  are  not  questioned  or 
in  any  way  doubted,  and  consequently  should  be  regarded  as  good  authority 
in  the  case.  From  them  we  learn  that  the  cherry  is  much  used  in  most  of 
the  German  States  as  a  roadside  tree.  It  is  also  much  used  in  Switzerland 
for  this  purpose.  Tbe  pear  and  plum  are  used  in  many  cases,  but  are  not  so 
common  as  the  former.  I  am  told  by  many  Germans  that  these  trees  are 
planted  on  either  side  of  the  public  highways,  aud  that  in  traveling  for  sev- 
eral days  in  succession,  persona  are  constantly  passing  through  an  avenue  of 
cherry  trees.  They  are  planted  at  the  request  of  the  respective  governments 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  soil,  the  crops,  the  stock,  and  for  shelter  and 
shade  to  the  traveler.  Besides  this  they  furnish  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit, 
of  which  the  traveling  public  are  permitted  to  partake,  upon  condition  that 
the  trees  are  not  to  be  injured.  In  case  it  is  the  desire  of  the  owner  upon 
whose  land  the  trees  are  growing  to  reserve  the  fruit  of  any  particular  tree, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  tie  upon  one  of  the  branches  in  a  conspicuous  place,  it 
bunch  of  straw,  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  rag,  and  it  is  respected.    The_fruita  of 
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these  roadside  tr«e8,  it  a  stated,  are  quite  a  souree  of  income  to  the  people, 
tbey  being  put  upon  the  market  in  large  quanljties.  Bjr  adding  to  this  a 
large  share  that  is  coDsumed  at  home  by  the  onnera,  and  we  will  be  pretty 
■afe  in  coDcluding  that  this  system  of  fruit  culture  is  quite  profitable,  saybg 
nothing  about  the  benefits  derived  from  the  trees  as  a  means  of  protection. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  in  Germany  to  plant  forest  trees  along  the 
roadside,  whicl^  proved  to  be  beneficial  in  some  respects,  but  positively  in- 
jurious io  others.  For  whilst  they  made  good  wind<breaks  and  afbrded  an 
abundaoceof  shade  for  the  travelingpublic,  they,  owing  to  their  great  height, 
also  shaded  the  growing  crops  far  out  into  th&.fields,  thereby  injuring  them. 
And  aside  from  this,  they  were  frequently  blown  down  by  high  winds,  falling 
either  into  a  growing  crop  or  into  the  highway,  in  some  instances  destroying 
the  life  of  the  traveler,  or  that  of  his  team,  or  both,  and  in  every  case  of  fil- 
ing they  proved  injurious  in  some  way  or  other.  So  that,  through  necessity, 
their  culture  as  roadside  trees  was  abandoned  and  fruit  trees  substituted, 
which  afford  equally  as  good  a  shade  to  the  traveler  and  are  of  very  much  less 
injury  of  crops,  are  not  so  often  uprooted  by  storms,  and  in  instances  where 
tbey  are  blown  down  they  do  not  prove  to  I>e  so  destructive  to  the  lives  of 
^ther  man  or  beast  or  to  vegetatioo,  and  are  less  troublesome  obstructions  in 
dther  the  field  or  the  highway;  besides,  forest  trees  bear  no  crop  of  value, 
while  fruit  trees  do. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  fruit  trees  along  the  highway  are  in  every  way 
preferable  to  forest  trees  when  once  grown ;  and  as  the  growing  qualities  of 
difierent  trees  are  at  this  time  entitled  to  a  share  of  our  attention,  let  us  for 
a  moment  take  them  into  consideration,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  there 
is  of  merit  about  the  tenacity  to  life  of  the  foreat  tree,  as  a  rule,  that  is  with- 
out merit  in  the/ruit  tree.  It  is  claimed  by  some,  that  fruit  trees  are  not  so 
apt  to  grow  along  the  highway  as  the  forest  tree ;  others  maintain  that  the 
reverse  is  true ;  and  a  third  party  take  the  position  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  will  grow,  if  proper  attention  is  not  given  them.  With  this  party 
I  most  heartily  agree,  and  will  add,  that  according  to  what  I  have  observed, 
the  cherry,  the  apple,  the  pear  and  the  plum  will  all  grow  along  the  road- 
side with  a  reasonable  amount  of  care;  but  in  the  absence  of  this,  neither 
these  fruit  trees  nor  forest  trees  will  grow.  Any  of  them  will  live  if  half  let 
alone,  but  the  fruit  trees,  in  particular,  will  not  make  stately  trees,  nor  pro- 
duce good  fruit.  Forest  trees,  in  order  to  become  fully  developed,  require 
to  be  grown  in  groups,  as  we  find  them  in  their  native  state.  By  this  means 
they  afford  each  other  protection.  Fruit  trees  are  somewhat  difierent.  If 
fruit  is  tbe  object  sought  in  their  culture,  each  tree  requires  isolation  to  some 
extent;  but  extreme  isolation  has  not  usually  proved  to  be  beneficial,  but 
rather  injurious  to  the  crop.  But  what  would  be  tbe  eituatioo  of  either  fruit 
or  forest  trees,  planted  in  rows  on  either  side  of  our  roads  in  KanBae,  where 
the  law  makes  the  highways  sixty  feet  wide?  In  answer  to  this  question,  I 
will  State,  that  if  one  man  only  in  a  school  district  should  plant  a  row  of 
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apple  trees  on  one  side  of  one  road,  half  a  mile  loog,  and  the  trees  twenty- 
five  feet  apart  in  the  row,  each. tree  would  be  somewhat  destitute  of  company 
and  that  protection  which  each  one  should  receive  from  his  neighbor.  But 
if  each  farmer  in  a  school  district,  township  or  county  were  to  plant  a  row  of 
fruit  trees  on  each  side  of  each  road,  and  the  trees  fifteen  feet  in  the  row,  if 
cherry,  and  twenty-five  feet  if  they  were  apple  trees,  the  situation  would  be 
far  different  £ach  tree  would  aSbrd  its  neighbor  protection,  and  the  conn- 
try  at  large  would  be  benefited  by  such  a  wind-break,  and  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  care,  all  would  be  fruitful,  and  consequently  profitable. 
Forest  trees,  similarly  situated,  would  also  prosper,  but,  for  reasons  already 
assigned,  would  not  benefit  either  the  crops  or  the  people  as  much  as  fruit  trete. 

I  have  seen  proper  to  call  attention  to  these  fads,  for  the  reason  that  up 
to  the  present  time,  in  Kansas,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  roadside  trees  as  wind- 
breaks have  been  cultivated  but  forest  trees,  and  they  in  limited  numbers  at 
that —  the  cottonwood,  the  box  elder  and  the  soft  maple  being  almost  the 
only  trees  planted.  Now,  why  is  this  the  case,  in  presence  of  the  &cte 
already  pointed  out  t  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  absence  of  some  sort  of 
cultivation,  none  of  the  above  named  trees  will  prosper.  It  is  also  well 
known,  that  the  amount  of  culture  necessary  to  insure  prosperity  in  the 
growth  of  these  trees  will  also  derclop  the  cherry  tree.  None  of  the  former, 
when  planted  as  wind-breaks,  can  possibly  be  really  profitable  in  any  other 
respect,  while  the  fruit  of  the  latter  will  be  a  source  of  income  and  profit. 
Besides,  I  feel  well  convinced  that  the  apple  will  prove,  not  only  profitable 
asa  wind-break,  but  for  its  fruit  also,  if  planted  along  the  roadside.  Juatwhat 
the  plum  will  do  I  am  unable  to  state  definitely.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cur- 
culio  destroys  the  fruit  of  moat  varieties.  The  Wild  Goose  plum,  it  is  claimed, 
does  not  sufier  from  the  ravages  of  these  pests,  hut  as  to  the  correctness  of 
this  claim  I  am  not  able  to  testify,  and  consequently  shall  not  recommend  it 
as  a  roadside  tree  until  it  has  stood  a  series  of  tests.  The  pear,  in  Kansas, 
I  am  told,  has  not  proved  to  be  as  successful,  up  to  the  present,  as  could  be 
desired ;  consequently,  I  cannot  recommend  it  very  highly  until  it  has  proved 
itself  worthy  of  extensive  culture.  But  the  cherry  and  the  apple  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  recommending  to  the  full  confidence  of  the  farmer  as  hardy  trees 
in  Kansas.  The  cherry,  in  particular,  will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  as 
our  dry,  sandy  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  growth  and  durability,  aod 
our  latitude  is  most  certainly  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  fruit. 

As  to  the  kind  to  plant  as  roadside  trees,  I  would  give  preference  to  the 
Early  Richmond,  and  common  black  Morello  seedlings.  They  are  rapid 
growers,  good  bearers,  and  their  tops  are  dense,  whereby  they  are  splendidly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  wind-breaks.  They  require  but  little  pruning,  in  fact 
are  better  aS  with  but  little.  The  seeds  of  a  single  tree,  in  one  season,  will 
produce  sufficient  young  trees  to  reach  around  an  eutire  quartersectiou  of 
land.  Two  days'  labor  with  one  team  and  hand  will  prepare  the  soil  and 
plant  the  trees  one  rod  apart  all  around  such  a  farm.     One  hand  with  two 
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horses  and  a  double  cultivator,  will  plow  tbem  throe  tim«  in  lees  than  a  da; 
and  a  half.  And  three  plowing!  in  one  season  is  about  all  they  will  require, 
and  is  more  than  most  orcharde  get.  After  the  trees  are  three  or  four  years 
old  they  will  require  but  little,  if  any  plowing.  Hundreds  of  tbousandB 
grow  to  maturity  without  any  cultivaiiou  whatever,  except  to  occasionally 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  having  the  weeds  cut  down  about  them.  This  same  cul- 
tivation will  be  all-sufficient  for  any  of  the  other  binds  of  trees  named. 

But  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  nothing  but  fruit  trees  should  be 
planted  and  cultivated  as  road-side  trees.  For  there  are  some  situations  and 
kinds  of  soil  in  our  State,  not  well  adapted  to  their  culture.  And  in  these 
localities  I  would  say,  plant  such  trees  as  are  most  likely  to  succeed,  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  the  cottonwood,  which  in  my  opinion  is  likely  to  prove 
a  source  of  annoyance  in  the  State  of  Kansas  in  less  than  fifty  years.  Its 
seed  is  already  beiug  scattered  and  beginning  to  grow  in  many  fields  intended 
for  the  cultivation  of  farm  products  exclusively.  And  when  they  come  to  be 
sown  by  the  winds  in  large  quantities,  nothing  but  vigilance  will  keep  them 
in  subjection. 

I  am  somewhat  partial  to  the -box  elder-ftir  a  wind-break,  in  localities  along 
our  public  highways,  where  fruit  trees  are  not  likely  to  prove  a  success.  This 
tree  is  hardy,  and  to  some  extent  of  dwarf  habit.  Its  seeds,  however,  like 
those  of  the  cottonwood,  will  beflown  by  the  winds,  but  are  not  so  annoying, 
as  they  are  not  so  light,  and  consequently  will  not  be  carried  so  Jar.  But  we 
have  some  localities  in  which  the  land  is  low  and  damp.  There  the  gray  or 
fencing  willow  will  succeed  better,  perhaps,  than  anything  else;  yet  such  lo- 
calities, I  am  happy  to  state,  are  few,  and  not  extensive  in  any  one  locality. 
Thus,  all  but  a  mere  fraction  along  our  public  highways  is  susceptible  to 
fruit  culture. 

There  never  will  be  a  better  time  to  begin  its  culture  than  now,  and  there 
will  never  be  a  time  when  such  a  system  of  fruit-tree  culture  will  be  of  greater 
benefit.  We  stand  in  great  need,  not  only  of  the  wind-breaks,  but  of  the 
fruit  also.  But  I  find  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  system,  which 
is,  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  trees.  In  order  to  overcome  this  trouble, 
nothing  but  a  little  vigilance  is  necessary.  Just  before  cherries  get  ripe  next 
season,  write  to  some  friend  in  the  East  to  ship  you  two  or  three  pounds  of 
cherry  seeds  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  cherries,  without  drying  in  the  least. 
Direct  them  to  b^  packed  in  a  little  moist  earth.  On  their  arrival,  have 
your  ground  prepared,  and  plant  them  without  delay,  one  or  two  inches  deep, 
in  drills.  Let  the  rows  be  three  feet  apart.  The  next  season  cultivate  them 
well,  and  late  in  the  foil  take  them  all  up  and  heel  them  in,  out  of  the  way 
of  rabbits.  In  the  spring  following,  plant  them  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  cultivate  as  already  mentioned.  In  the  fall,  make  an  application  of  sul- 
phur and  soap,  to  keep  ott  rabbits.  Two  more  seasons'  cultivation  will  end 
the  principal  part  of  your  trouble,  except  to  pick  each  season  an  immense 
amount  of  cherries.    If  it  is  the  desire  to  plant  apple  trees  instead  of  cherries, 
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Mod  to  some  reliable  Dursery  and  get  root  grafts.  Flaot  them  out,  cultivate 
well  for  four  jieasous,  keeping  olf  the  rabbite,  aud  this  trouble  ie  also  about 
over,  except  to  prune  them,  just  as  they  should  be  in  regular  orchards. 

I  hare  already  stated  that  our  public  highways  are  sisty  feet  wide.  Bet 
the  treee- seven  feet  out  into  the'  road,  which,  if  tbere  be  a  toft  on  each  side, 
will  leave  the  avenue  about  forty-six  feet  in  width,  which  is  all  the  space  r» 
quired,  provided  the  road  is  kept  in  good  repair,  which  the  law  should  make 
special  aud  rigid  provisioDS  for.  Besides,  trees  when  so  plauted  should  be 
protected  by  siriugent  statutory  law;  and  I  hope  the  attention  of  our  com- 
ing Legislature  will  he  called  to  this  subject,  aud  that  it  may  receive  such 
action  as  the  case  actually  demands.  The  present  law  cuts  off  from  each 
quarter-section  of  land  nf  about  four  acres,  making  as  heretofore  stated,  the 
public  highway  sixty  feet  wide,  which  is  not  demanded ;  and  the  sooner  some 
each  regulations  are  made  as  will  induce  land*ownera  to  cultivate  a  portion 
of  thu  sixty-foot  strip,  the  better.  I  am  candid  when  I  state  that  in  my 
opinion  the  State  cannot  possibly  make  any  better  or  wiser  disposition  of  the 
land  set  aside  for  public  roads,  than  to  offer  every  possible  and  consistent 
inducement  to  have  a-border  on  either  side  cultivatecHo  fruit  trees. 

What  step  could  the  State  lake  (to  saf  nothing  of  the  protection  that  such 
a  system  of  tree  culture  will  afford  her  as  an  agricultural  country,  or  of  the 
profit  that  will  grow  out  of  the  same  through  the  annual  production  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  bushels  of  fruit),  that  would  add  ao  much  to  her 
beauty  and  to  her  already  more  than  ordinary  natural  attractiooT  Think  of 
two  hundred  avenues  of  fruit  trees,  in  full  bloom,  beginning  at  the  Missouri 
State  line  and  stretching  four  hundred  milee,  without  any  interruption,  to  the 
border  of  Colorado,  or  four  huodred  from  Nebraska  to  the  Indian  Territory  I 
Then  think  again  of  such  avenues  a  little  later  in  the  season,  loaded  from 
one  end  to  the  other  with  delicious  fruit.  Would  it  or  would  it  not  be  orna- 
mental? And  would  or  would  not  our  people  be  both  proud  and  happy  in 
a  home  so  situated? 

Let  us  be  candid  and  sincere  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  And 
let  me  ask  if  what  I  have  just  stated  is  really  practicable,  or  is  it  simply  a 
stretch  of  the  imagioation,  a  strain  of  thought,  which  it  is  not  possible  for 
our  people  to  reduce  to  a  reality?  In  case  there  is  any  suspicion  of  thia 
character,  let  ua  quote  authority  upon  thia  subject  from  £urope. 

Mr.  Downing,  an  able  and  distinguished  American  horticultural  writer, 
oaes  the  following  language:  "We  wish  we  could  induce  the  planting  of  ave- 
nnea  of  this  and  other  fine  growing  trees  in  our  country  neighborhoods,  as  is 
the  beautiful  custom  in  Germany,  affording  ornament,  and  a  grateful  shade 
and  refreshment  to  the  traveler  at  the  same  moment."  Then  he  goes  on  to 
■ay:  "Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  arboretum,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
cherry  avenues  in  Germany,  which  we  now  gladly  lay  before  our  readers. 
The  following  is  his  language:  'Id  Moravia  the  road  from  Brunn  to  Olmutz 
passes  through  such  an  aveuue,  extending  upwards  of  sixty  milea  in  length; 
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and  Id  the  auturaa  of  1828  we  traveled  for  eeveral  days  through  almost  one 
eontiDuous  aveoue  of  cherry  trees.'  Every  one  knows  that  these  trees  grow 
in  American  soil  generally  quite  as  well  as  they  do  iu  German  soil.  This 
being  the  case,  why  should  they  not  grow  quite  a^  well  along  our  roadsides, 
with  aa  equal  amount  of  cultivation,  as  they  do  along  the  German  roads?" 

The  eonclusioD  is -irresistible  and  wholly  unavoidable,  that  we  can  succeed 
quite  as  well,  and  from  the  foregoing  facte  pointed  out,  it  is  likewise  cdocIu- 
sive  that  we  ought  not  to  neglect,  but  should  with  all  possible  speed,  act  in 
harmoDy  with  the  example  which  they  have  set  before  us.  Every  financial 
interest  of  the  State  demands  it,  as  the  same  would  be  benefited  thereby. 
Aside  from  this,  the  comfort  which  it  would  add  by  checking  our  at  present 
unbroken  and  fierce  winds,  is  scarcely  to  be  comprehended.  Every  observer 
flf  Western  customs  must  be  familiar  with  the  practice  of  planting  a  grove 
about  the  house,  as  a  source  of  comfort.  Why  not  likewise  plant  them  all 
around  the  farm  for  a  similar  purpose?  Now,  understAod  this  is  saying 
nothing  about  the  actual  protection  which  they  would  afford  our  crops  by 
way  of  breaking  the  force  of  our  hot  southwest  winds,  which  are  so  destruc- 
tive to  them,  nor  the  effect  Jt  would  have  by  way  of  checking  the  -force  of 
our  north  winds  and  causing  an  even  distribution  of  snow  over  our  winter 
crops  of  wheat.irye  and  barley,  which  now  for  the  most  part  lie  uncovered 
and  exposed  almost  the  entire  winter,  whilst  the  snow  is  blown  into  sloughs, 
deep  gulches,  behind  houses,  bama,  straw  stacks,  etc.,  where  it  proves  a  nui- 
sance instead  of  being  a  source  of  profit.  Suppose,  during  the  spring  just 
past,  that  our  section  lines  running  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  over  the 
entire  State  of  Kansas,  had  been  provided  with  a  row  of  cherry  or  apple 
trees,  or  in  such  localities  as  were  not  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruil  trees, 
box  elder  or  fencing  willow  had  been  substituted,  or  any  otber  timlier  of 
dwarf  habit;  and  let  us  also  suppose  that  each  half-section  line  h.>d  been  aim* 
ilarly  situated:  can  anyone  for  a  moment  doubt  that  great  benefit  would 
have  been  derived  from  the  same  by  way  of  checking  the  fierce  winds  which 
were  so  prevalent? — which  caused  a  more  than  ordinary  speedy  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  our  soil,  especially  in  central  and  western  Kansas,  to  the 
injury  of  crop  and  trees.  Aside  from  this,  bow  much  more  comfort  there 
would  have  been  in  living  in  the  country,  during  the  month  of  April  in  par- 
ticular. It  will  be  remembered  that  wind  was  the  principal  subject  of  con- 
versation, and  goggles  were  more  in  demand  among  outdoor  laborers  than 
any  other  one  article  of  trade.  In  fact,  no  outfit  of  agricultural  implements 
could  be  regarded  as  complete  without  at  least  one  pair  of  them. 

But  to  consider  our  subject  proper  from  a  more  candid  standpoint:  what 
inducements  or  influences  cau  we  bring  to  bear  that  will  induce  our  people  to 
plant  fruit  trees  along  our  public  highways  ?  The  mere  fact  that  they  will 
prove  beneficial  as  wind-breaks,  and  profitable  for  their  fruit,  has  not,  up  to 
the  present  lime,  induced  the  people  of  Kansas  to  look  after  this  interest  to 
any  considerable  extent.    In  my  opinion,  a  very  large  majority  of  our  dti- 
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leos  have  not  and  do  Dot  yet  realize  the  fitct  that  such  protection  is  india- 
peosable  to  the  success  of  both  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  position,  we  must  conviuce  them  b;  discussing  the  subject  through  the 
columuB  of  our  agricultural,  horticultural  and  floricultural  journals,  through 
our  daily  and  weekly  newspapers;  and  by  all  means  let  us  not  alight  this 
subject  at  our  county  and  State  horticultural  meetings.  In  the  event  that 
this  will  not  be  sufficient,  let  us  bring  to  our  aid,  legislation.  I  would  be 
perfectly  willing  for  our  next  Legislature  to  enact  a  law  requiring  every  real- 
estate  owner  in  the  State  to  put  out  at  least  one  row  of  fruit  or  forest  trees 
along  each  section  and  half-section  line ;  if  forest  trees,  to  be  of  dwarf  habit, 
for  reasons  already  assigned.  I  would  require  these  wind-breaks  to  be  planted 
inside  of  the  next  three  years,  and  be  in  good  growing  condition.  Their  fu- 
ture cultivation  and  protection  I  would  also  guard  by  rigid  law;  for  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  simply  plant  or  half-plant  trees  (as  is  usual  now),  and  then  leave 
them  to  shift  for  themselves,  as  regards  culttvatioo.  Such  neglect  is  no  better 
nor  is  it  any  worse  than  that  man's  conduct  wbo  planted  his  crop  of  potatoes 
and  then  left  them  to  do  do  their  own  cultivatiug,  and  when  digging-time 
came  around,  a  neighbor  asked  him  how  they  were  yielding,  replied  that  he 
supposed  they  would  yield  splendidly.  "  If  not,  it  is  not  my  fault,  for  I  never 
did  anythiDg  to  them."  I  have  often  thought  that  it  was  a  pity  that  trees 
could  not  kick,  bite  and  scratch  to  the  extent  of  producing  temporary  blind- 
nets,  and  dislocation  of  joints,  in  all  cases  where  persons  maltreat  in  planting,; 
cultivating,  or  protecting  them.  I  would  by  law  impose  a  fine  Upon  the  per^ 
son  who  wantonly  iojurea  a  tree  or  destroys  it.  of  not  less  than  ten  dollara 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars — half  of  the  fine  to  go  to  the  prosecuting 
witness,  which  latter  provision  would  insure  such  statutory  law  to  be  n»ore 
universally  respected. 

But  just  here  quite  a  number  of  persons  tell  us  that  such  rigid  law  is  not 
only  uncalled  fur,  but  that  it  would  be  an  absurdity;  for,  say  this  class  of 
persons,  fruit  caunot  be  raised  in  Kansas ;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
publish  Btatemenis  of  this  character  to  the  world,  as  a  means  of  discouraging 
their  friends  and  everybody  else  from  seeking  homee  in  the  State.  Now,  I 
Qodertake  to  say,  that  such  statements  have  not  even  a  shadow  of  real  foun- 
dation in  truth  {  and  in  making  this  sweeping  declaration,  I  wish  it  most  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  it  is  through  do  motive  of  a  selfish  character  that  I 
am  prompted  to  do  so.  I  have  not  a  tree,  shrub  or  flower  for  sale ;  in  short, 
tlie  ouly  interest  I  seek  to  advance  is  that  of  our  entire  State  in  her  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  departments  of  industry.  But  further,  with  regard 
to  these  persons  who  claim  to  know  so  much  about  the  bad  qualities  of  Kan- 
sas, and  who  have  invariably  iieen  guilty  of  doing  so  little  to  make  her  better 
than  she  naturally  is,  permit  me  to  say,  that  their  loud  statements  rest  upon 
either  shameful  ignorance  and  dilatory  habits,  or  upon  untruthfulness.  One 
party  has  gone  so  far  as  to  write  a  letter  tor  Eastern  publication  and  perusal, 
in  which  he  says,  that  tbe  fruit  which  took  the  first  prize  at  our  Centennial 
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EzpoeitioD,  aad  was  reported  to  have  been  produced  va  Kansas,  was  selected 
from  orchards  in  Eastern  States.  If  this  assertion  be  true,  we  had  a  sbrewd 
set  of  rogues  at  the  head  of  our  part  of  the  CenteQDial,  for  it  requires  no  or- 
dinary thief  to  hunt  up  and  get  anay  with  the  finest  fruit  in  the  world.  Thia 
party  further  states,  that  our  peaches  are  very  small  and  sunburnt — which 
statement  I  do  not  doubt,  in  case  he  has  reference  to  the  peaches  produced 
upon  his  farm,  provided  he  has  a.  farm.  As  a  horticulturist,  he  is  either  on 
air-costle  fruit  grower,  a  paper-collar  fruit  raiser,  or  else  he  bos  an  unqueucb- 
sble  thirst  for  living  with  his  "  wife's  folks  back  East,"  and  wishes  everybody 
else  to  be  as  he  is.  If  be  has  a  farm,  it  is  not  bordered  with  fruit  trees,  or 
any  other  kind  of  wind-breaks,  nor  is  it  properly  cultivated ;  but,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  it  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  a  badly- disfigured,  lacerated  and  muti- 
lated condition.  I  will  here  s^te,  that  I  have  never  met  the  party  to  whom 
I  refer,  but  I  have  met  with  quite  a  number  who  use  language  similar  to  bis, 
and  I  have  invariably  found  their  farms  and  orchards  to  be  in  the  conditioQ 
I  have  guessed  his  to  be  iu.  I  bavealso  usually  found  these  farmers  to  be 
experts  in  the  use  of  the  fish>book  and  the  shot-gun. 

But,  says  another,  out  here  in  central  Kansas  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
rainfall  to  develop  either  thrifly  trees  or  good  fruit.  Now,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  this  is  a  mistake  as  far  as  the  trees  are  concerned,  for  I  have  over 
five  hundred  apple  trees,  about  as  many  peach,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
cherry  trees,  all  growing — equaling  the  growth  of  any  of  these  varieties  of 
trees  in  either  of  the  great  fruit-producing  States  of  Ohio.  Michigan,  or  Indi- 
ana ;  and  as  regards  the  fruit,  I  have  no  fears  as  to  a  lack  of  moisture,  when 
we  furnish  such  wind-breaks  as  I  have  recommended.  Besides,  I  know  of 
DO  r^on  of  country  in  the  temperate  zone,  where  good  average  Indian  com 
b  produced,  that  would  fail  to  develop  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  or  the  plum. 

Again,  I  am  fully  aware  that  it  is  claimed  by  many  that  in  central  Kansas 
roadside  tre^  culture  f^r  \.\^  protection  of  thp  fruit  and  field  crops  would 
prove  a  fruitless  eflbrt,  on  account,  it  is  maintained,  of  not  only  a  lack  of 
rainfall,  but  that  our  altitude  is  too  great.  In  reply  to  this  argument  of  alti- 
tude, I  will  Btttte-tbat  observation  has  con.vinced.me  that  any  altitude  that 
will  admit  of  the  development  uf  thrifty  trees  and  good  corn,  will  also  de- 
velop fruit  of  first-class  quality.  As  to  the  question  of  rainfall,  I  have  but 
little  to  say,  further  thau  to  state  that  £  have  uo  confidence  in  the  theories  of 
any  of  our  Kansas  rain  prophets,  believing  that  we  have  no  more  and  no  less 
rainfall  now  than  we  hod  two  thousaud  years  ago.  If  I  could  be  induced  to 
believe  that  rainfall  was  ou  the  increase  in  Kansas,  I  would  leave  the  State; 
for  I  should  feel  confident  that  in  time  to  come  it  would  relapse  into  its  so- 
called  former  desert  condition.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  country  ever  was 
a  desert  on  accout  of  a  lack  of  rainfall ;  but  it  was  once  densely  populated 
with  butfalo,  elk,  antelope  and  deer,  who  ate  the  grass  off  close  to  the  ground 
and  kept  it  packed  hard.  This,  with  an  undulating  surface  such  as  our 
country  afiiirds,  would  cause  a  rapid  drainage  of  the  water  that  fbll,  oud 
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leave  the  general  aur&ce  of  the  country  comparatively  dry.  To-day  it  is 
di^reot:  these  aoimaU  have  disappeared.  Huodreds  of  thousands  of  acree 
have  been  plowed  again  and  f^in,  through  which  means  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  water  are  retained  and  never  escape,  except  through  the 
medium  of  evaporation,  thereby  adding  largely  to  our  atmoBpheric  moisture, 
and  adapting  it  better  from  time  to  time  to  the  growth  of  vegetation.  There 
is  no  speculation  about  this  theory,  nor  is  tbere  one  particle  of  "  paper  collar  " 
about  iL  This  state  of  aflkirs  has  been  brought  about  by  a  vigorous  use  of 
muscle  and  a  free  flow  of  perspiration.  Let  us  have  more  of  it.  Let  us 
plant,  cultivate  and  protect  fruit  trees  along  our  public  highways,  our  section 
and  half-section  lines,  around  our  orchards,  our  kitchen  gardens  and  our  res- 
idences, which  will  render  much  slower  the  process  of  evaporation ;  and  in  a 
brief  period  of  time  the  beneficial  results  to  be  derived  from  the  same  will 
be  plainly  visible  in  the  shape  of  beautiful  fields  of  crops  and  delicious 
fruits. 
Adjourned. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  June  2, 1880. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  Society  assembled,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Schlichter, 
of  Sterling,  opened  the  exercises  with  prayer. 

On  motion,  the  subject  of  Dr.  G.  Bobrer's  esbay,  viz., "  Roadside  Fjuit-Tree 
Culture,"  was  called  up  for  discussion. 

J.  W.  Byrah,  Cedar  Point:  N^lect  would  be  the  rule  with  roadside  tree 
planting. 

Wk.  McCbacken:  If  the  trees  were  given  to  the  people,  they  would  not 
plant  them.  Many  cannot  be  induced  to  plant  trees  upon  their  farms.  If 
the  people  could  be  schooled  to  plant  trees  by  the  roadside,  I  will  donate 
cherry  trees  to  plant  miles.  Catalpa  is  an  ornamental  tree,  and  excellent  for 
such  purposes. 

H.  E.  Yam  Deham  :  I  favor  the  idea  of  roadside  tree  planting.  In  Europe, 
where  all  the  laud  is  occupied,  this  practice  has  been  adopted.  We  should 
use  such  classes  as  are  stately  in  their  habits  and  long-lived,  aa  the  black 
walnut,  ash,  honey  locust  and  catalpa. 

J.  W.  RoBsoN:  The  suggestions  of  the  essay  are  a  hundred  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  preseut  age. 

DISCUSSION— FOREST-TREE  CULTURE. 
J.  M.  Miller,  Emporia :  By  an  examination  of  the  experimental  grouuds 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  on  the  western 
borders  of  this  State,  it  is  found  that  the  black  walnut,  honey  locust,  catalpa 
and  Osage  orange  have  grown  finely,  and  are  in  a  vigorous  condition,  but 
two-thirds  of  all  the  trees  planted  west  of  Larned  are  dead.  ^^  , 
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S.  F.  Taft:  Black  walout  ia  of  slow  growth,  but  valuable;  cottonwood  is 
a  fast  grower,  but  of  poor  quality  for  ite  wood.  We  must  grow  wind-breaks 
before  we  can  succeed  with  fruit-bearing  trees.  Do  Dot  go  to  the  peddlers; 
their  prices  will  bankrupt  any  one.  Gather  seeds  from  our  forestSi  which  are 
the  best  varieties  to  use,  plant  them  and  grow  your  own  trees,  and  you  will 
soon  have  a  forest  at  a  mere  nominal  expense. 

Mb.  Cutter:  Blackwalnutis  the  most  valuable  of  all  forest  trees  to  plant. 
Black  cherry  is  desirable.  Wet  lands  must  be  planted  with  cottonwood  and 
the  willow. 

Wm.  McCbackem  :  The  driftiog  from  plowed  land  can  be  prevented  by 
planting  rows  of  willow  and  Osage  orange  in  the  form  of  belts,  across  the 
fields.  Should  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  exceed  forty  rods  distance  from  each 
other. 

Pbesident  Gale  :  The  idea  that  has  been  crowded  forward,  that  the  sim- 
ple breaking  and  stirring-up  of  the  surface  of  the  land  will  produce  a  radical 
climatic  change,  is  an  erroneous  one,  but  in  coDJunction  with  tree  planting  a 
fitvorable  result  may  be  reached.  A  niud-break  one  foot  high  will  afford 
protection  to  an  eleven-foot  space  to  the  leeward,  and  in  same  ratio  as  the 
protection  is  raised.  Wind-breaks  should  be  located  on  the  highest  compar- 
ative section  of  the  farm,  to  he  of  the  greatest  utility. 

Geohqe  Y.  Johnson;  A  quarterrsection  of  land  properly  protected  with 
wind-breaks  will  produce  a  heavier  crop  than  a  whole  section  without  sucb 
protection.  Be  very  careful  in  arranging  the  bells  to  avoid  eiicourapng; 
what  is  called  "draws"  or  "sucks"  in  the  currents. 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Wednesdat,  June  2, 1880. 
President  Gale  called  the  Society  to  order,  and  announced  the  following 
essay : 

THE  APPLE 

BT  p.  T.  JOBNSOH,   LAWBEXOK. 

The  origin  of  this  word  is  traced  to  Celtic,  Welch,  Armoric  and  Cornisti 
words,  all  of  which  are  traceable  to  the  Celtic  word  meaning  &atf,  a  round 
body,  and  signifying  fruit  in  general  having  a  round  form.  This  originally 
needed  a  qualitjing  term  to  designate  the  kind ;  yet  in  later  days  it  is  used 
so  generally  and  applied  so  universally  to  the  fruit  claseed  in  botany  a» 
Pynu  mabu,  that  it  needs  at  this  day  no  qualifying  term  to  render  intelligi- 
ble  what  fruit  we  mean  when  we  say  aj^le. 

In  tracing  its  early  history,  we  are  convinced  that  the  introduction  of  the 
word  into  the  Bible  is  due  entirely  to  the  translators,  and  most  commenta- 
tors aeree  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  general  sense  refiarred  tQ,«r  else  refer* 
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to  some  sub-tropical  frait,  such  as  the  citroo  or  orange.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded, though  not  absolutely  certaio,  that  the  origin  of  our  cultivated  apples 
was  in  Europe,  particularly  iu  the  southern  part,  and  perhaps  also  in  western 
Asia.  The  original  stock  yet  grows  in  part^  of  Europe,  to  the  length  of 
three  or  four  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  two  to  three  inches,  and  bears  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  This  shows  something  of  the  i>eneSts  of  cultivation, 
and  what  may  be  accomplished  by  care  and  culture,  as  we  now  have  apples 
weighing  as  heavy  as  34^  ounces,  instead  of  one-quarter  of  an  ounce,  as  the 
original  weighs ;  or,  should  we  choose  to  say  they  were  created  large,  luscious 
and  fine,  tt  demonstrates  how  neglect  will  deteriorate  useful  things. 

The  belief  that  our  wild  crab  ia  the  ancestor  of  our  large,  fine,  juicy  Yel- 
low Bellflower,  or  King  of  Tompkins  County,  is  entirely  false.  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  prove  that  the  wild  crab  apple  is  the  parent  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pippin,  but  in  missing  the  praise  as  in  the  first  instance,  it  abo  escapes 
the  disgrace  of  so  characterless  an  offspring  as  the  last  instance.  Though 
the  wild  crab  has  some  variations,  as  I  have  myself  seen  them  round,  like 
a  hall,  flat,  like  a  grindstone,  or  shaped  like  a  Bartlett  pear,  yet  they  all 
adhere  tenaciously  to  their  wild  nature,  and  are  crab  apples,  despite  all  our 
efforts  at  improvement  by  cultivation. 

Apples  seem  to  have  been  esteemed  au  important  and  valuable  food  by 
(he  ancients,  as  Virgil  wrote: 

"New  cbeeM  and  cbesmuta  are  oar  countrj  &re. 
With  mellow  apples  for  your  welcome  cheer." 
And  about  the  commenceroent  of  the  Christian  era,  Pliny  wrote  of  twenty- 
nine  varieties.  In  A.  D.  973,  historians  inform  us  that  King  Edgar,  of  Eng- 
land, rested  himself  under  a  wild  apple  tree,  from  which  we  might  infer  that 
it  is  also  a  native  of  the  British  islee,  or  was  introduced  there  in  very  early 
^es  to  at  this  time  be  called  a  wild  apple. 

The  apple  was  introduced  into  the  American  continent  soon  after  its  dis- 
covery, by  European  immigrants,  aud  seed  seems  to  have  been  disseminated 
by  those  pioneers  most  thoroughly,  for  wherever  they  went  they  appear  to 
have  carried  with  them  and  planted  in  open  spaces  in  the  woods;  and  to  this 
day  through  the  woodlands  of  the  early  Colonies  they  are  found  in  secluded 
places,  in  a  half-wild  state,  sometimes  bearing  valuable  fruit.  It  was  in  one 
of  these  secluded  places  that  Col.  Baldwin,  whilst  surveying  an  Eastern  canal, 
found  the  fruit  that  to-day  bears  his  name.  Dr.  Warder  calls  this  quondam 
planter  "Johnny  Appleseed  " —  the  link  between  civilization  and  barbarism — 
allied  in  many  respects  to  both,  and  equally  shunned  by  either,  yet  doing  a 
noble  work  in  preparing  the  way  Jbr  civilization,  and  leaving  for  it  a  heritage 
of  fine  fruits  throughout  the  wilderuess. 

The  Siberian  crab  is  also  a  distinct  species,  susceptible  of  much  variation, 
yet  retaining  the  same  general  characteristics;  and  we  have  them  running 
through  all  the  grades  of  flavor,  from  exceedingly  sweet  to  exceedingly  sour. 

The  culture  of  the  apple  seems  to  have  made  but  little  progreas  until 
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withiD  the  past  century.  In  the  year  1597,  an  English  writer  oa  the  Bubjeot 
of  "The  History  of  Plaots,"  meutiooB  but  seven  kinds  of  "pippins;"  and  I 
would  say  just  here,  that  the  word  pippiu  is  in  BignificatioD  similar  to  the 
word  apple,  only  not  as  generally  applied.  It  is  derived  from  two  French 
words,  meaniog  "seed  pulp ;"  and  while  it  might  be  applied  with  equal  cor* 
jrectoess  to  the  quince,  or  pear,  or  auy  other  fruit  having  a  pip  seed  sur- 
rounded by  a  pulp,  yet  by  common  conseat  it  is  only  applied  to  the  apple 
(or  Pynia  matus).  Hence,  when  one  of  your  "  variety- wise  know-alls"  takes 
up  a  specimen,  and  after  giviug  one  or  two  kuowing  squints  and  blinks, 
closely  inspects  the  blossom  end,  and  minutely  examines  the  stem  end,  holds 
the  fruit  away  to  take  in  the  form,  artistically  looks  at  the  dots,  stripes  and 
splashes,  and  ponderously  pronounces  his  verdict,  "  I  think  that  is  a  pippin," 
you  might,  with  much  pertinence — though  he  might  think  it  great  imper* 
tinence — say,  "Why,  yes,  you  fool! — any  &njr  would  recognize  that  as  as 
aj^le." 

The  early  French  settlers  were  great  tree  planters,  and  we  can  trace  their 
footsteps  from  the  St.  Lawrenca  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
south,  by  the  venerable  apple  and  gigantic  pear  trees.  One  of  these  majestic 
pear  trees  was  until  recently  standing  near  Vincennes,  ludiana,  being  be- 
tween 75  and  100  feet  in  height,  aud  125  feet  across  the  branches,  and 
yielded  an  annual  crop  of  from  75  to  125  bushels  of  delicious  pears.  The 
names  of  these  men  deserve  to  be  emblazoned  upon  the  bright  roll  of  philan- 
thropists and  benefactors  of  humanity.  God  bless  them !  aud  may  their  souta 
rest  in  peace,  safe  beyond  the  confines  of  purgatory,  for  they  erected  to  them- 
selves far  better  monuments  than  brass  or  marble,  which  will  wreathe  their 
names  in  eternal  verdure. 

As  I  said  before,  the  propagation  and  multiplication  of  varieties  do  not 
seem  to  have  received  much  attention  as  a  profession  until  within  the  present 
century.  In  the  Ohio  CuUivator  of  no  more  ancient  date  than  August,  1846, 
we  6nd  an  authentic  list  of  the  varieties  then  in  cultivation,  which  contains 
hut  twenty-two  varieties,  and  many  of  ihese  have  disappeared,  until  now  we 
seldom  see  them  named  id  nurserymen's  catalogues.  On  my  own  grounds 
to-day  I  have  not  one  of  the  varieties  there  named,  and  in  several  years'  ex- 
perience as  a  nurseryman  I  never  even  had  in  my  nursery  but  eight  of  ibeae 
varieties,  and  only  knew  of  two  more  in  cultivation.  About  the  year  1850, 
apple  growing  as  a  lucrative  busiuess  seemed  to  receive  an  impetus,  and  since 
that  time,  varieties  have  been  multiplied,  and  gathered  up  and  placed  in  nur- 
series, each  having  its  own  peculiar  merits  — some  larger  in  size,  some  finer  in 
quality,  until,  in  1867,  when  Dr.  Warder  published  a  work,  (to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  many  of  these  facts,)  iu  which  he  gives  over  1,600  named  vari- 
eties that  have  come  under  his  own  observation.  Since  that  time,  varieties 
have  been  brought  into  notice,  uutil  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  give  the  number 
in  cultivation,  for  it  would  be  a  mere  estimate,  and  might  fall  far  short  of  the 
number,  and  yet  subject  the  party  giving  it  to  a  question  of  veracity  or  taa- 
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jtj.  One  inaD  id  HHdoU,  I  am  informed,  has  now  over  2,600  varieties  id 
cultivation,  and  it  is  said  he  now  believes  that  it  must  be  a  very  fastidious 
taste  that  cannot  be  suited  io  2,000,  aud  has  decided  that  number  is  suffi- 
cient for  an  ordinary  fruit  orchard  I'ur  family  use!  The  last  estimate  I  saw 
of  named  varieties  was  8,000,  named  aud  distinct.  The  oearest  and  most 
recent  estimate  of  our  fruits  bearing  iu  Kausaa  was  in  the  exhibit  at  the  State 
fair  at  Topeka,  September,  1872,  when  Kansas  had  883  platesof  apples,  com- 
prising 178  varieties ;  Missouri  had  447  plates  of  apples,  and  claimed  211 
varieties ;  80  varieties  were  common  to  both  lists ;  —  making  309  varieties  in 
this  vast  collection  from  both  States.  Aud  aUhougb  this  collection  was  all 
that  the  energy  of  active  committees  and  earnestness  of  enthusiastic  fruit 
growers  could  make  it,  yet  both  combiucil  could  show  but  309  varieties. 
Notwithstanding  these  facts,  we  have  men  in  our  State  claiming  lo  have  over 
600  varieties  iu  bearing,  but  it  remains  as  true  now  as  it  did  1800  years  ago 
— "By  their fntita  ye  shall  know  them." 

So  much  fur  the  history  of  the  apple ;  and  allow  me  to  say,  that  it  has 
necessarily  been  brief,  and  very  many  ioteresliag  items  have  been  omitted 
which  hpve  come  under  my  own  observation  or  investigation — yet  I  have 
given  enough  to  give  you  some  idea  of  its  past  record,  and  will  now  turn  to 
its  present  cultivation,  which  far  more  intimately  concerns  ua, 

Oa  \he  treatment  of  the  apple  ID  the  nursery  I  will  touch  lightly,  as  I  wish 
DOW  I  had  touched  of  the  calling,  which  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  more  interest  to  the  raoney-loaner  than  profit  to  the  producer;  ia 
fact,  it  has  been  more  absorbing  of  interest  aud  principal  than  productive  of 
profit.  Leaving  ibis,  I  shall  speak  more  particularly,  first,  of  the  manage- 
ment aftergrowo  in  the  nursery  and  ready  for  orchard  planting.  Aa  the  old 
cook  book  says,  in  telling  how  to  make  rabbit  pie,  "  First,  catch  your  rabbit." 
Very  sensible  advice  for  us  Western  people  who  have  no  French  cooktti  So, 
in  setting  ao  orchard,  first — 

SELECT   YOUR   SITE. 

Select  high  rolling  land,  if  you  have  it,  facing  the  north  —  aortheaat  pre- 
ferred. Kortheastis  the  best  slope  that  can  be  found  iu  Kansas;  yet  this  matter 
of  slope  is  not  so  essential  as  some  imagine,  but  asteep  descent  to  the  southwest 
is  to  be  avoided  If  possible.  If  you  have  not  high,  rolling  laud,  select  some 
site  slightly  elevated  above  adjacent  laud,  in  order  to  escape  as  much  aa 
possible  the  late  spring  frosts.  The  cold  air  being  more  dense  and  heavy  than 
the  warm,  lies  nearest  the  ground  and  pushes  the  warm  air  up,  so  that  often  an 
elevation  of  six  or  eight  feet  in  spring,  while  the  ground  ia  yet  cold  from 
winter  frosts,  will  make  adifierence  of  several  degrees  in  temperature — thus 
often  saving  the  fruit  buds  and  giving  you  a  crop  of  fruit  when  fruit  buds  on 
land  a  very  little  below  would  all  be  destroyed.  In  order  to  secure  the  best 
results  you  need  an  elevation  above  the  surrounding  plain,  be  the  general 
altitude  high  or  low,  aud  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  elevation,  the  orchard 
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should  be  placed  as  near  the  declivity  as  possible.  Of  course  these  rules 
hold  good  through  the  ordiuar;  altitude,  sod  do  oot  apply  to  those  localities 
80  high  as  to  be  in  danger  of  summer  frosts.  Qood  situations  can  be  found 
on  almost  every  quarter-section  of  land  in  Kansas,  which  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  Gil  the  foregoing  requirements. 

PBEPARATIOM   OP   LAND. 

If  you  propose  to  set  in  the  spring,  the  land  should  be  thoroughly  plowed 
in  the  autumn  previous  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  deep,  aod  could  a  subsoil 
or  mole-plon  follow  four  or  six  inches  deeper,  breaking  up  the  subsoil,  it 
would  far  more  than  pay  the  cost.  This  should  he  cross-broken  in  the 
spring,  but  not  necessarily  so  deeply.  When  you  cannot  plow  to  so  great 
a  depth  it  is  best  to  plant  on  top  of  the  land  and  bank  up  to  the  trees, 
and  back-furrowing  to  the  trees  a  few  years  will  give  them  the  depth  of  loose 
earth  for  the  roots  to  grow  in.  Your  land  should  be  cl?an,  thoroughly  pul- 
verized and  level  for  planting. 

LAYING   OFF   ROWS. 

This  is  most  accurately  and  speedily  done  by  taking  a  ball  of  tarred  twine, 
as  the  tarring  will  prevent  wearing  and  stretching,  and  sew  or  tie  red  or 
white  thread  or  twine  to  note  the  distance  on  the  line  that  you  wish  to  set  your 
trees  apart  Start  down  one  side  of  your  field,  and  stretch  the  line,  stick- 
ing a  stake  at  each  string  or  thread  mark ;  then  measure  across  each  end  and 
stake  the  opposite  side.  You  have  then  but  to  stretch  your  line  from  the 
stake  on  one  aide  to  the  opposite  stake  and  place  a  stake  at  each  mark 
on  the  line,  and  so  on,  until  the  plat  is  laid  off,  and  the  stakes  will  range  in 
every  direction.  This  will  give  the  rows  equal  distances  apart,  and  the 
trees  when  set  will  he  in  squares.  If  you  should  wish  the  trees  to  be  equally 
distant  from  each  other  so  as  to  give  each  tree  all  the  available  room  possi- 
ble, you  can  do  so  by  the  following 

RULE   FOR  QUIKCUNX   PLANTING. 

Draw  parallel  furrows  (or  set  stakes  by  line)  parallel  with  one  side  of  your 
field  one-half  the  distance  apart  you  wish  your  trees  to  stand;  cross  these 
furrows  or  lines  at  right  angles  with  parallel  lines  or  furrows  thirteen-fif- 
teenths  the  distance  apart  you  wish  your  trees  to  stand.  Plant  in  every 
other  intersection,  and  alternate  the  rows. 

Example:  If  you  wish  the  trees  to  stand  20  feet  apart,  draw  furrows 
across  the  field  parallel  10  feet  apart;  cross  these  at  right  angles,  thir- 
teen-fifteenths  of  20  feet — T7  feet  and  4  inches.  Plant  at  every  other  in- 
tersection. The  iurrows  being  10  feet  apart,  makes  a  distance  of  20  feet 
alternate  rows ;  the  other  rows  being  17  feet  and  4  inches  apart,  the  other 
side  of  the  triangle,  being  10  feet,  makee  a  hypothenuse,  or  the  distance  to 
diagonal  tree,  20  feet. 
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But  ttfter  the  land  ia  all  staked  off,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  the  tree  to  stand 
just  where  your  stake  was.    To  aid  in 

SBTTINQ  TOUR  TREES, 

Take  a  straight,  solid  board  6  or  8  feet  long,  bore  a  hole  near  one  side  in 
the  center  (lengthwise),  andcut  out,  so  as  to  slip  over  the  stake;  next  bore  a 
hole  near  each  end  large  enough  to  slip  over  small  stakes,  or  pins ;  make 
these  two  stakes  or  pins  15  to  20  inches  long,  and  so  the  board  will  slip  off 
them ;  adjust  this  board  so  the  tree  stake  is  in  the  center  slot,  or  hole,  and 
then  drive  the  pins  into  the  ground,  through  the  holes  in  the  ends  of  the' 
board;  remove  the  board  and  dig  the  hole  for  the  tree;  replace  the  board 
and  set  the  tree,  placing  it  in  the  slot  iu  the  center;  and  it  must  be  in  the 
same  place  the  stake  was  set. 

B£L£CTtON  OF  TREES. 

Always  select  stocky,  well-beaded  trees;  let  the  limbs  be  equally  diatrlb- 
uted  about  the  stem,  and  if  too  numerous,  remove  with  a  sharp  knife;  four 
limbs  coming  out  at  different  sides  within  a  space  of  six  inches;  is  an  abund- 
ance,  and  the  planter  leaving  more  will  some  day  sweat  and  saw,  and  saw  and 
sweat,  and  if  he  does  not  use  profane  language,  much  may  be  to  bis  credit 
in  the  book  of  remembrance.  Kever  select  a  fan-shaped  tree,  with  limbs 
sbooting  upward  almost  parallel  with  the  body,  forming  what  is  commonly 
termed  "split  forks."  These  will  disappoint  you  in  after  years,  while  the 
tree,  the  limbs  of  which  start  out  at  almost  right  angles  with  the  stem,  will 
very  seldom  split,  either  from  winds  or  weight  of  fruit. 

THE  SELECTION  OF   TABtETIBS 

For  the  ordinary  farm  orchard,  better  be  left  to  the  nurseryman,  if  he  is  in- 
telligent, whether  he  be  honest  or  not;  for  if  you  select  the  list,  he  will 
cheat  you  if  be  wishes  to,  if  dishonest,  but  if  thrown  upon  his  honor,  even 
if  he  is  dishonest,  will  generally  do  the  best  he  can  for  you;  and  here  let  me 
interpolate — as  much  as  possibly  lieth  in  yonr  power,  buy  of  home  nur- 
series. As  a  rule,  a  nurseryman  grows  what  is  best  adapted  to  bis  locality,  or 
at  least  what  is  most  called  for,  and  he  can  grow  one  variety  just  as  easily  as 
another  ;  being  in  the  business,  he  is  presumed  to  be  as  much  better  posted 
in  his  special  business  than  the  average  farmer,  as  a  physician  is  in  his 
above  the  berb-tea  dosing  grandmother.  If  you  have  your  list  ready  made 
out,  he  seldom  has  time  when  you  go  for  your  trees  to  tell  you  the  advan- 
tages of  others,  and  so,  if  honest,  fills  the  bill  as  far  as  he  can,  though  he 
may  know  it  will  not  give  satisfaction  in  bearing. 

I  had,  when  in  the  business,  orders  sent  to  me  with  chosen  varieties,  "sub- 
stjtution  positively  forbidden,"  and  the  individual  wished  a  succession  of 
&uit  for  home  use  through  the  year,  and  yet  not  a  summer  apple  in  the  liaC. 
Also  another  order,  with  varieties  chosen,  and  not  a  winter  apple  named ; 
and  yet  tbey  were  "  badly  scared,"  and  did  this  to  prevent  being  cheated 
by  a  nurseryman. 
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I  need  BCKrcely  add  that  when  their  attention  was  called  to  the  ftcte  in  mj 
advices  of  shipment,  tbey  wrote  me  a  regular  "eky-lifter,"  because,  DOtwith- 
standiDg  their  positive  orders  to  the  contrary,  I  had  not  violated  their  orders, 
and  substituted.  Just  here  let  me  tell  you  an  anecdote:  Being  thrown  over 
for  twelve  hours,  without  a  train,  at  your  neighboring  city,  Newton,  some 
years  ago,  I  took  a  stroll  about  the  town  to  see  what  was  being  done  in  the 
way  of  horticulture.  Noticing  some  trees  recently  planted,  and  observing^ 
man  inside  the  inclosure,  bearing  on  his  face  that  unmistakable  something 
that  plainly  says,  "I  am  a  living,  walking,  portable  a/elopedia,"  I  entered  into 
coQversatioD  with  him  and  learned  the  varieties  of  fruits  he  was  planting,  and 
when  I  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  his  succeeding  with  some  of  the  tender  varie- 
ties of  sweet  cherries  be  named,  was  met  with  the  dictum :  "Oh,  you  can't 
tell  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  anything  about  trees."  I  replied,  "Ish  dot 
BoT  I  was  not  aware  that  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  knew  anything  but 
lagerbeer.saur  kraut  and  uix-come-a-rous."  He  bounced  himself  a  foot  high, 
and  eiclaimed  "By  Shiminy,  they  knows  how  to  fightl "  He  being  a  mus- 
cular map,  and  I  a  Quaker,  I  granted  him  the  question  and  forgave  him  the 
enthusiasm. 

Having  secured  your  trees,  a  very  important  matter  is  to  take  them  home 
properly,  being  careful  not  to  expose  the  roots  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  to  the 
action  of  the  drying  winds,  either  of  which  will  destroy  at  least  the  fibrous 
roots,  important  organs  to  the  tree,  as  feeders  or  mouths,  and  are  located  at 
the  ends  of  these  smalt  rootlels,  to  draw  from  the  earth  nutriment  for  the 
tree.  Before  you  start  from  the  nursery,  take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  smoothly 
all  the  mangled  roots,  then  dip  the  roots  into  puddles  made  by  thoroughly 
mixing  soil  and  water,  to  about  the  consisteocy  of  thick  cream,  and  repeat 
this  process  just  before  plauting.  Immediately  on  arriving  home,  heel  them 
in,  being  careful  to  get  fine  dirt  among  the  roots,  leaving  no  Ijoles  for  air 
to  get  in  or  water  to  stand.  If  the  land  has  been  properly  prepared,  you 
will  simply  have  to  clear  out  euough  loose  soil  to  make  a  cavity  large  enough 
to  admit  the  tree  without  bending  the  rools  in  planting,  and  deep  enough,  to 
stand  about  one  inch  deeper  than  when  in  the  nursery. 

In  autumn,  bank  up  about  six  inches  higher  than  surrounding  land,  so  that 
the  soil  will  remain  dry  around  them,  and  during  winter  thaws  to  prevent  the 
winds  to  blow  the  trees  back  and  forth,  creating  a  cavity  about  the  trunk,  to 
collect  and  hold  water,  so  as  to  damage  the  bark  by  freezing.  While  the 
trees  are  young,  and  until  old  enough  to  put  on  rough  bark,  wrap  tbestocka 
in  winter  with  corn  stalks,  to  prevent  rabbits  from  gnawing. 

But  before  we  leave  the  subject  of  planting,  I  would  desire  to  say,  when 
you  get  the  hole  about  two-thirds  filled  with  loose  soil,  shake  the  tree  slightly, 
up  and  down,  so  as  to  thoroughly  mix  fine  soil  with  the  roots,  then  after 
throwing  in  a  little  more  floil,  tramp  it  down  firmly,  leaning  the  tree  to  an 
angle  of  15°  from  perpendicular,  and  towards  the  southwest.  Finish  filling 
up  the  hole,  and  your  tree  is  set.  ^ 
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It  is  best,  always,  to  put  the  tree  with  the  heaviest  limb  toward  the  south- 
west. 
The  corn-stalks  should  be  removed  iu  early  spring. 
On  the  subject  of  * 

PBUNING, 

I  would  say,  always  keep  with  you  a  good  pocket  knife  and  a  pocket  whet- 
stona  Never  attack  a  tree  with  a  dull  knife.  la  passiag  about,  through 
the  orchard,  when  you  see  a  limb  that  needs  to  be  removed,  sharpen  your 
knife  and  be  "instant  in  season."  On  this  much-disputed  question  of  prun- 
ing or  non-pruning,  the  middle  or  mean  doctrine  is  the  safest.  I  have 
seen  a  Jew  orchards  ruined  by  pruning,  and  a  great  many  that  have  gone  to 
ruin  from  lack  of  pruning.  Four  words  comprise  all  the  science  of  pruning: 
outward,  vpward,  itmlight,  air.  There  is  but  little  time  when  pruning  is  pos- 
itively forbidden,  and  that  is  when  the  tree  is  frozen. 

Potatoes  or  pumpkins  are  preferable,  but  corn  is  not  objectionable  if  not 
planted  nearer  than  four  feet,  and  thoroughly  cultivated  until  the  first  of  July 
and  then  let  alone,  for  you  must  not  keep  your  trees  growing  until  caught  by 
a  freeze.  Never  sow  small  grain  in  an  orchard;  it  absorbs  the  moisture, 
binds  the  soil,  and  trees  do  not  do  well.  I  sowed  a  crop  of  buckwheat  in 
a  portion  of  my  orchard  one  year,  and  lost  fully  one  year's  growth  of  my 
trees,  and  there  Is  a  difference  apparent  to  this  day. 

I  have  seen  men  sow  to  grass,  and  pasture  an  orchard  of  small  trees; 
When  men  can  plant  corn,  and  sow  the  land  to  grass,  and  pasture  it,  and 
raisetbereonagoodcropof  corn,  they  perhaps  can  succeed  in  rearing  a  young 
orchard  in  the  same  manner.  When  your  trees  get  large,  it  may  be  a  different 
question,  but  even  then,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  va- 
riety of  grass  and  the  kind  of  stock  to  forage  it.  Clover,  I  think,  is  our  best 
grass  for  orchards,  and  hogs  the  best  stock  to  pasture  it  with. 

As  this  is  a  rambling  discourse,  I  will  touch  lightly  a  very  heavy  subject, 
i.e., 

INSECT   ENEMIES. 

These  form  so  large  a  class  that  nothing  short  of  a  special  treatise  on  the 
subject  will  give  you  much  idea  of  its  magnitude.  We  have  enough  of  these 
and  to  spare  already,  and  more  coming.  When  the  trees  are  large,  if  you 
will  allow  hogs  the  free  run  of  the  orchard,  they  form  the  beat  defense  against 
many  of  the  enemies  that  prey  upon  the  fruit;  and  chickens  will  assist  in  de- 
stroying others.  Among  those  they  will  materially  OEsiat  in  tbiuulDg  out,  I 
would  name  the  codling  moth.  The  crow  blackbird,  if  allowed  to  nest  freely 
in  the  orchard,  will  assist  you  to  take  care  of  the  tent  caterpillar.  But  the 
round-beaded  or  crown  borer  will  elude  the  vigilance  of  everything  except 
cold  steel  in  the  hands  of  a  vigilant  orchardist,  and  you  must  go  for  him  with 
joor  knife  and  wire.    You  can  pursue  the  study  of  insects  fully  by  studying 
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the  report  of  our  able  Chairman  od  Entomology,  published  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society;  and  I  will  only  add, 
"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  Kansas  fruit." 

Ae  I  am  talking  to  those  mostly  vho  are  raising  fruit  for  their  own  use,  I 
will  leave  the  subject  of  marketing  to  take  care  o£  itself,  and  will  only  say  a 
few  words  on 

KEEPING   APPLES. 

A  good  dry  cellar,  well  ventilated  and  kept  just  above  the  freezing  tem- 
perature, is  best  and  will  give  the  moat  satisfactory  results,  as  at  this  temper- 
ature, with  a  dry  surface,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  apple  to  decay.  A 
large  family  of  children  would  also  be  a  grand  preventive  from  apples 
rotting.  They  (ihe  apples,  not  the  children)  should  be  kept  in  boxes  or 
shelves,  not  over  six  to  ten  inches  deep,  and  entirely  away  from  vegetables, 
such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  parsnips,  etc.,  for  an  apple  will  take  a  taint  almost 
as  soon  as  will  butter  or  milk. 


BELECTION   t 

I  have  said  a  word  before  upon  this  subject,  and  would  only  add  that  every 
location  seems  to  be  a  "law  unto  itself."  There  are  some  varieties  that  gen- 
erally succeed.  These  you  can  obtain  from  the  "Voted  Fruit  List,"  found  in 
our  published  proceedings,  to  which  every  member  is  entitled. 

If  you  are  certain  of  the  correctness  of  the  variety,  try  what  you  like  best, 
to  a  limited  extent,  even  if  it  does  not  stand  recommended  in  the  list.  Rhode 
Island  Greenings  are  very  profitable  in  a  few  localities,  even  if  they  are  con- 
demned for  general  cultivation.  Yours  may  be  just  the  locality  it  needs,  but 
try  it  easy;  don't  rush  into  it  extensively.  So  with  other  varieties  not  gener- 
ally recommended  that  yon  may  be  fond  of. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  laying-off  the  plat, 
selection  of  your  trees,  planting  them,  and  what  to  plant  or  sow  among  them, 
how  to  prune  and  how  to  keep  your  apples,  but  have  not  given  you  any  in- 
Btmction  as  to  the  finale — that  ia,  e<Uing  a,pplet.  I  have  heard  a  remark 
about  the  wisdom  of  a  man  who  would  try  to  teach  ducks  to  swim.  You 
will  please  excuse  me — I  guess  I  "  won't," 

I  have  thus  hastily  passed  over  a  subject,  endeavoring  to  give  its  outlines, 
that  to  be  properly  and  fully  handled  and  discussed,  would  take  ten  thousand 
such  pages  as  these,  and  a  much  larger  stock  of  patience  than  I  give  my 
audience  credit  for  possessing.  It  takes  years  of  patient  study,  labor  and 
investigation  to  master  a  profession,  and  when  any  man  tells  me  he  is  master 
of  the  nursery  or  fruit  business,  I  know  I  am  talking  to  a  liar  or  a  fool,  or 
both  combined ;  ( if  safe,  tell  him  so.)  Yet,  by  observation,  inquiry  and  good 
"  horse  sense,"  a  man  can,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  "  elbow  grease,"  well 
applied  and  persistently  rubbed  in,  be  reasonably  assured  of  fair  success; 
and  the  more  one  studies  and  investigates,  the  greater  beauty  he  sees  in  plant 
life,  and  the  better  qualified  he  is  to  grow  successfully  an  orchid  of  &uit 
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trees.  I  know  of  no  busioen,  patiently  and  persistently  followed,  that  will 
yield  any  better  return  and  be  a  source  of  as  constant  enjoyment  as  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit;  and  without  making  a  pun,  our  ivbjeot,  "The  Apple"  is  our 
long  of  fruits. 

It  is  said  that  "  fruit  is  an  emblem  of  hope,"  and  is  the  only  portion  of  our 
food  nature  has  provided  ready  prepared  for  immediate  use.  Fruits  are  the 
lowers  of  commodities.  Their  culture  indicates  refiDement,  and  their  use 
as  food  tends  to  a  healthy,  refined  temperament,  both  of  body  and  mind. 
Therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  plant  orchards,  and  when  our  childreo  and  chil- 
dren's children  and  tlie  stranger  shall  rest  beneath  its  shade  and  eat  the  fruit 
thereof,  our  names  will  be  spoken  with  pratae  in  these  artificial  groves — 
imitation  of  God's  first  temples,  where  man  first  bowed  the  knee  and  acknowl- 
edged the  great  Jehovah,  in  praise  and  thanksgiving.  By  thus  planting,  we 
may  hasten  that  glorious  day  when  all  nations  shall  be  at  peace —  the  wolf 
ehall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid,  the  calf, 
and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them,  the  cow  and  bear  shall  feed  together,  and  the  lion  eat  straw  like  the 
oz.  Then  every  man  may  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fruit  tree,  with  no  one 
to  molest  or  make  him  afraid,  and  he  will  no  longer  need  to  be  stayed  with 
flagons,  to  be  comforted  with  apples. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FRUIT  DISPLAY. 
The  President  appointed  the  following  persons:  J.  W.  Robson,  Wm.  Cut- 
ter, H.  E.  Van  Deman. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINAL  RESOLUTIONa 
The  following  were  appointed  as  the  above  committee:  F.  Wellhouse,  A. 
J.  Pope,  E.  P.  Deihl  and  S.  F.  Taft. 

LETTER— MIB8  LILLIAN  M.  RIDGWAY. 

By  request,  the  following  letter,  relating  to  horticulture  in  our  common 
Bcbools,  waa  read  by  J.  Byram : 

Cedar  Point,  Kab.,  May  31, 1880. 

Members  Kamae  Slate  Eortvsultural  5ocirfy-^GENTLEMEN:  I  owe  you 
many  thanks  for  the  kindly  interest  displayed  in  assisting  me  to  carry  out  my 
tittle  scheme  for  teaching  horticulture  to  children.  I  regret  that  I  have  no 
more  encouraging  report  to  submit.  Owing  to  two  principal  causes — the 
UD&vorable  season,  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  class  instruction — the 
result  of  the  experiment  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

I  distributed  the  twelve.volumes  of  reports  among  a  classof  intelligent,  en- 
thusiastic boys  and  girls,  explaining  as  fully  as  possible  the  use  and  objectof 
the  books.  I  then  procured  of  theU.  S,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  a  variety 
of  garden  seeds.  These  I  also  distributed,  making  each  child  understand  that 
the  Government  held  him  responsible  for  the  success  or  &i lure  in  their  cul- 
tntfc    The  Secretary  of  your  Society,  Mr.  G.  C.  Brackett,  sent  us  a  package  , 
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of  ptaDte,  which  I  divided  among  the  close,  giving  iustracdotiB  with  regard  to 
transplaDting  and  general  culture. 

The  seed  requiring  earl;  plaoling  came  up  oicely,  but  were  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  severe  April  winds  and  a  late  frost.  Since  that  time  very  few 
seeds  have  germinated,  the  hot  winds  and  parched  soil  preventing.  The 
raspberries,  gooseberricB  and  cherries  sent  by  Mr.  Brackett  are  nearly  all 
alive,  saved  by  faithful  care  and  wjitering.  The  welcome  rains  of  the  24th 
and  25th  inat.  will  probably  insure  the  germinatiun  of  the  seeds  remainiDg 
in  the  ground,  and  put  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  feeble  plants.  I  hope  the 
remainder  of  the  seadun  will  prove  less  discouragiag  to  their  childish  eflbrU 
in  gardening. 

I  had  planned  a  little  course  of  incidental  instruction  to  be  given  inform- 
ally, in  house  or  garden,  field  or  forest,  and  at  such  seasons  as  would  favor 
objective  teaching,  but  it  being  vacation,  I  could  not  get  the  children  together 
for  class  purposes,  so  thai  part  of  the  experiment  remains  untried.  I  feel 
confident,  however,  that  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  successful. 

When  I  began  to  look  around  for  a  suitable  course  of  iustruction,  I  found 
the  field  from  which  I  was  to  glean  so  very  broad  that  I  was  puzzled  to  know 
where  to  commence.  Horticulture  seemed  to  me  something  like  a  ladder, one 
end  resting  on  the  earth  —  at  each  upward  step  the  horizou  grew  larger;  but 
go  as  high  as  you  might,  the  top  would  still  be  beyond  human  reach,  for  it 
rested  on  the  Infinite.  The  science  is  woudrously  beautiful,  but  oh!  so  com- 
plex, involving  as  it  does,  a  eomelhiiig  of  geology,  chemistry,  botany,  ento- 
mology, mechanics,  meteorology,  and  how  much  more  I  dare  not  think.  From 
among  all  these,  I  selected  subject-matter  for  twelve  lesson-stories,  choosing 
such  as  I  knew  from  expericDce  would  easily  interest  children,  and  could  be 
made  of  practical  use  to  them.  I  have  found  that  a  child,  when  once  awakened 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  uionc/er/u/  tbingsaroundbim.aud  thewonderfu/  power 
bis  reason  gives  him  over  these  things,  will  be  prompted  by  natural  curiosity 
to  further  any  personal  investigations.  Each  lesson-story  was  to  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  book  of  nature  could  furnish  the  illustration. 

It  is  with  much  hesitation  that  I  submit  my  lesson  outlines  for  your  criti- 
cism.    I  cannot  but  fee!  how  imperfect  they  are  : 

LESSONS  IN  HORTICULTURE  FOB  THE  CHILDREN. 

<  For  Iba  UM  of  t«*cben  or  otiiera  who  Ion  the  litUe  on«g,  uid  appncIMc  Ihe  uieful  u  mil  u  th* 
l>Miulltu].    Dmigned  Tor  work  ouUld«  Ih*  scbool  room.) 

I.  Stor;  or  [itant  lire,  or  the  mirscle  or  changing  a  little  earlb,  ur,  moialure,  sunsbina 
vaA  t,  dry  seed  into  a  beaulirul  tree  or  fluw«r- 

II.  Soils  and  tocalions,  or  where  shall  the  rose  bush  and  grape-Tine  grow  ? 

III.  Care  of  garden  —  plowing,  planting,  weeding,  walertDg. 

IV.  KoolB,  or  how  plants  eat  and  drink.     Lessons  in  Iran!>p1  anting. 

V.  Diawioua  plantx  —  how  tliej  "  mix."  Illustrations  from  garden.  loferencea  with 
regard  lo  planting. 

VI.  Hiiw  to  make  new  varieties  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

VII.  The  boy  or  girl  who  produces  a  fine,  mealy  Kansas  potato  from-the  Mcd.ii  » 
public  benefactor.  L.OO^IC 
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VIII.  lUin&ll,  or  why  we  ahonld  plut  foitsta. 

IX.  lUisiDg  ftpples  uid  Mrawberriea. 

X.  Seeds  —  when  to  gather  them,  tod  whst  to  save. 

XI.  Whftt  iiMMU  diftll  we  deetrar?    How  the;  look,  where  they  live,  how  to  dentrojr 

XII.  What  iDseot*  ihall  we  prolectT    How  the;  look,  where  they  live. 

I  regret  that  I  am  Qot  able  to  respond  to  tbe  iovitatioD  of  your  Secretary, 
and  write  you  a  paper  upon  "Horticulture  in  Coromon  Schools."  My  expe- 
rience ID  tbe  commoD-schooI  work  is  too  limited,  aud  my  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  in  questioo  too  slight,  to  warrant  any  such  attempt. 

It  seenis  to  roe,  however,  that  no  State  requires  more  intelligent  gardening 
than  does  Kansas.  Her  motto  is  true.  If  we  reach  the  sfars  in  this  respect, 
it  will  be  through  diffi^ltie«.  If  we  would  make  labor  more  productive,  we 
must  make  it  more  sci'tific.  Tbe  law  of  cost  and  compensation  is  fixed — ■ 
something  is  never  given  for  nothing.  We  need  skillful  farmers,  gardeners, 
and  fruit  growers;  we  want  kingly  minds  instead  of  slavish  bands  to  control 
tbe  "  plow  and  pruning- hook."  Is  tbe  State  doing  aU  in  her  power  to  meet 
this  demand?  If  in  our  primary  and  higher  education  we  know  what  we 
wish  to  produce,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suit  the  means  to  tbe  ends.  Tbe  only 
real  knowledge  in  any  direction  is  that  which  may  be  converted  into  pradi- 
eat  power.  The  path  leading  to  the  future  prosperity  of  our  commonwealth 
is  indnatrialeducalion.where  the  practical  underlies  the  intellectual.  Massa- 
chusetts, with  her  crowded  factories  and  crowded  cities,  requires  industrial 
drawing,  to  assist  her  children  in  becoming  independent,  self-supporting  men 
and  women;  but  Kansas,  with  scarcely  a  buzz  of  machinery — what  pracli-  '■ 
eal  application  does  she  make  of  her  industrial  drawing  ?  Does  it  add  to  the 
capital  or  resources  of  the  State?  Will  it  draw  a  line  over  which  the  molba 
and  beetles  cannot  pass?  Will  it  give  us  fruit  and  vegetables  for  our  tables, 
and  make  our  sandy  plains  rejoice  in  copious  showers  and  luxuriant  forests? 

Perhaps  I  am  blind,  preaumptioua;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  have 
begun  our  industrial  education  at  the  wrong  end.  Drawing  is  a  beautiful 
art,  and  in  some  localities  an  essential  art;  but  in  Kansas  it  can  never  take 
rank  with  horticulture  as  a  productive  occupation.  Our  industrial  college 
is  a  noble  institution — God  speed  iti  —  but  that  by  itself  can  never  make  a 
practical  education  in  horticulture  possible  to  the  masses.  I  trust  that  this 
important  science  will  speedily  command  tbe  attention  of  our  wise  and  far. 
seeing  educators,  and  be  given  a  prominent  place  on  our  common-school  pro- 
gram nie. 

I  fear  that  I  have  wearied  you  with  this  long,  desultory  letter.    With  best 
wishes  for  a  pleasant  and  profitable  session,  and  the  advancement  of  its  cause, 
I  remain,  most  respectfully  yours,  Lilian  M.  Ridqway. 

Ad  invitatioD  from  the  Reno  County  Horticultural  Society  to  visit  the 
^it  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Hutchinson,  was  accepted,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  till  evening  session.  ^  , 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

WEDNE8DAT,  June  2,  1880. 
Presideot  Oale  in  the  «hair.     The  foUowiog  proceediDgs  occupied  the 
eveDing. 
OpcDiDg  prayer  by  Eev.  E.  B.  Tucker. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  HORTICULTURAL  EFFORT. 

BY   M.   B.   MEOMAR,    WTANDOTTB, 

It  ia  yet  much  leas  than  a  quarter  of  a  ceutury  since  earnest,  wide-awake 
and  systematic  fruit  culture  commenced  its  career  in  Kansas,  and  yet,  during 
that  brief  period  we  have  succeeded  in  building  up  a'liorticultural  name  and 
&me  of  almost  world-wide  notoriety.  But,  notwithstanding  the  gratifying 
results  thus  early  accomplished,  we  have  Dot  escaped  serious  discouragements. 
Id  iact,  disappointed  espectatioDS  have  beeo  so  numerous  and  varied  that 
many  of  our  fruit  growers  are  now  wavering  in  their  faith  in  Kansas  as  a 
fruit-growing  State;  hence  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  arouse  and  refresh 
the  hopes,  and  awaken  fresh  energies  among  the  despondent  portion  of  the 
Kansas  horticulturists. 

But  let  me  premise  that  I  do  not  propose  herein  to  discuss  any  of  the  de- 
tails of  practical  fruit  culture,  nor  to  suggest  anything  new  on  the  subject  of 
how  to  make  the  business  more  profitable.  Whole  volumes  of  such  matter, 
better  in  shape,  and  better  in  the  richest  colorings  of  thought  and  practical 
experience  than  aaything  I  am  able  to  present,  are  annually  laid  before  our 
Kansas  fruit  growers,  in  the  published  transactions  of  this  Society,  wherefore 
a  mere  bird's-eye  view  of  horticultural  progress  in  Kansas,  and  some  of  ita 
attendant  features  and  results,  are  all  I  shall  here  undertake  to  set  forth. 

At  first  we  entered  upon  our  horticultural  labors  strongly  imbued  with  our 
Eastern  educations  and  experiences,  the  only  lights  we  then  possessed,  and 
undertook  to  adapt  these  to  the  then  untested  conditions  of  our  new*  homes. 
Of  course  we  were  sadly  disappointed  in  many  of  the  results.  Many  of  our 
old  favorite  varieties  proved  unsuited  to  our  peculiar  locality,  some  disap- 
pointing our  espectatiiiDB  by  yielding  fruits  of  depreciated  qualities,  while 
others  scarcely  survived  the  first  few  crops  of  fruits  produced.  But  accumu- 
lating Kansas  experiences  gradually  exposed  our  many  earlier  errors,  both 
as  to  modes  of  culture  and  proper  varieties  to  plant.  And  now,  after  all  our 
successes  and  failures  have  been  carefully  noted  and  critically  considered  by 
the  intelligent  members  of  this  Society,  selections  of  varieties  of  all  the  lead- 
ing fruilA  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate  have  been  so  well  made,  and  the 
proper  modes  of  culture  have  been  so  well  pointed  out,  that  in  all  of  our 
eastern  counties  we  can  safely  adapt  these  selections  and  modes  of  culture, 
with  the  fullest  reliance  upon  satisfactory  and  profitable  results.  Thus, 
after  what  has  thus  been  so  well  accomplished  for  eastern  Kansas,  we  can 
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confidently  hope  that  a  very  few  more  yeare  of  our  labors  will  equally  well 
accomplish  for  the  central,  and  ultimately  for  all  tbe  weateru  portion  of  our 
State;  and  thuB  the  conditions  of  succeseful  horticultural  enterprise  will 
become  established,  and  the  profitable  features  of  fruit  growing  will  be  demon- 
strated in  the  proud  and  progressive  young  State  of  Kansas.  And  when  the 
profits  of  the  business  become  assured,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will 
have  a  sufficiently  crowded  following. 

But  there  are  inducements  beside  the  mere  matter  of  profit  to  engage  in 
the  culture  of  fruits.  As  a  special  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  may  here  ap- 
propriately indulge  in  a  brief  glance  at  the  peculiar  enjoyments  and  attend- 
ant blessings  of  the  family  whose  homestead  is  properly  supplied  with  the 
varieties  of  fruits  adapted  to  the  respective  seasons.  And  herein  I  will  pre- 
sent the  bill  of  fare  for  the  feast  of  a  single  year,  but  which  may  be  annu- 
ally repeated  from  childhood's  tender  years  as  long  as  life  may  last. 

Commencing  in  April,  when  the  system  is  most  affected  by  the  relaxing 
effects  of  the  change  from  winter's  bracing  atmosphere  to  the  approach  of 
summer's  glowing  heat,  how  gratefully  does  the  flagging  appetite  welcome 
the  refreshing  tarte  and  sauces  prepared  from  the  rhubarb  plant,  which,  al- 
though simply  vegetable  in  tbe  manner  of  its  growth,  partakes  so  much  of 
tbe  character  of  fruit  in  its  culinary  preparations,  that  it  well  deserves  to  be 
tnentioDed  in  this  connection.  And  scarcely  does  the  palate  have  time  to  tire 
of  this  new  enjoyment,  when,  in  rapid  succession,  are  ushered  in,  strawberries, 
currants,  the  early  cherries,  and  gooseberries,  regaling  the  appetite  with  their 
varied  delicious  flavors  until  June  is  well  advanced.  Then,  through  the  re- 
nuBining  days  of  June  and  during  hot  July,  the  later  cherries  and  the  rasp- 
iberries,  tbe  apricots  and  early  peaches,  the  summer  apples  and  pears,  the 
blackberries  and  the  plums  afibrd  continuous  and  ever-varying  delights  to 
even  the  most  fastidious  tastes.  Next,  through  August  and  September,  in 
jningled  harmony  and  contrasted  sweetness,  the  continuing  blackberries,  and 
•the  later  plums  and  peaches,  grapes  and  nectarines,  apples  and  pears,  em- 
bracing the  choicest  varieties  of  each,  fairly  satiate  the  appetite  in  its  efforts 
to  fully  enjoy  such  a  superabundance  of  tempting  delights  And,  lastly, 
•through  remainiog  fall  are  gathered  in,  for  present  and  for  winter  use,  the 
JnsciouB,  late  autum  pears,  and  the  teeming  supplies  of  golden  and  crimsou 
pippins,  which,  with  the  jellies  and  preserves,  and  jams  and  marmalades, 
prepared  from  the  entire  preceding  list  of  fruits,  are  to  "chase  dull  cares 
away"  through  approaching  winter's  angriest  storms,  and  to  last  until  return- 
ing spring  completes  the  circle,  and  opens  afresh  the  tempting  bill  of  fare 
with  which  our  feast  commenced.  How,  then,  can  a  family  fait  to  become 
loving,  virtuous  and  happy,  when  withheld  from  the  paths  of  simple  tempta- 
tions by  home  attractions  such  as  these? 

But  next  I  must  be  permitted  to  present,  as  one  of  tbe  crown  inginduce- 
jnenta  to  horticultural  labor,  its  features  as  a  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
•elevation .     Without  in  the  least  degree  underrating  the  dignity  of  any  other 
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calliog  of  life,  I  may  anqualifiedly  &Baert  that  no  bumaD  avocation  calla  into 
action  any  higher  order  of  intellectual  energies  or  conduces  to  more  enlarged 
moral  development  than  doea  intelligent  horticulture.  To  the  fruit  grower 
who  is  educated  in  the  elementary  principles  aa  well  as  in  the  art  of  his  call- 
ing, each  aDd  all  of  his  various  practical  operationa  are  but  the  opening  be- 
fore his  mind's  eye  of  leaves  from  the  book  of  nature,  all  of  nbicb  are  replete 
with  tbemeB  for  profitable  reflections  and  elevating  exercises  of  thought.  Not 
a  furrow  is  turned  by  his  plow,  not  a  handful  of  seed  is  sown,  not  a  germ  is 
revved  as  it  peeps  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  Dot  an  opening  blossom 
nor  a  developing  fruit  is  presented  to  his  eyes,  that  does  not  carry  with  it 
studies  of  the  deepest  interest  to  biniself  and  to  his  fellow-men.  Then  also, 
the  constituent  ingredients  and  characteristic  properties  of  the  varied  classes 
of  soils — the  peculiar  fertilizing  agents  and  their  modes  of  application  requi- 
site to  the  renovation  of  impoverished  lands,  and  the  conversion  of  barren 
wastes  into  fertile  and  fruitful  orchards  and  gardens — the  processes  by  which 
the  almost  countless  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  are  improved  and 
brought  up  to  higher  grades  of  excellence — in  short,  all  of  the  wonderful 
yet  systematic  processes  by  which  the  obedient  forces  and  elements  of  nature, 
when  yoked  with  iatelligent  purpose,  are  made  to  render  their  most  efficient 
services  in  increasing  the  quantities  and  improving  the  qualities  of  all  those 
products  of  horticultural  labor  demanded  by  the  varied  wants  of  man,  afford 
ample  scope  for  the  most  profound  investigation  and  study  At  the  same 
time  these  studies  are  so  inseparably  blended  with  the  many  convincing 
illustrations  of  the  infiuite  wisdom  of  the  Divine  power  and  of  the  supreme 
regard  of  Deity  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  human  family,  that  our 
hearts  are  necessarily  affected  with  the  deepest  emotions  of  love,  and  our 
minds  are  inspired  with  the  most  profound  veneration  toward  the  Great 
Author  of  all  these  inestimable  blessings. 

Then,  walking  thus,  as  it  were,  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand  with  nature, 
and  in  his  high,  semi-creative  powers,  with  reverence  be  it  said,  in  the  imme- 
diate footprints  of  Deity  itself,  the  horticulturist  has  but  to  make  proper  use 
of  his  great  advantages,  to  elevate  bis  moral  and  religious  growth,  as  well  aa 
bis  intellectual  character,  to  a  standard  not  surpsssable  through  the  influences 
of  any  other  calling  of  life.  Nor  is  it  the  least  of  his  peculiar  advantages 
that  the  exercises  of  his  vocation  are  coucurrently, affording  the  highest  de- 
velopment to  bis  physical  organization  — thus  tending  to  constitute  him,  in  all 
respects,  the  model  of  perfect  manhood. 

Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  the  important  truth,  that  these  beneficent  means 
of  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  growth  — God's  richest  gifts  to  his  crea- 
tures—  cannot  be  ignored  by  man,  without  entailing  upon  himself  and  pos- 
terity all  the  imperfections  which  such  neglect  of  the  Divine  purposes  must 
inevitably  occasion.  Then,  bow  unjust  to  himself,  how  unjust  to  his  family, 
how  unjust  to  society  at  large,  and  howuojust  toward  the  Author  of  hie  b^ng,. 
is  be  who,  having  a  farm,  or  even  town  lots,  on  which  to  plant,  neglects  to  be- 
come, to  the  extent  of  his  means,  an  eamett  and  peTiMent  fruii  grmaer^^Q^ 
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la  conclusioD,  Mr.  President,  I  take  a  special  pleasure  in  referring  to  the 
work  already  accomplished,  a ud  the  greater  wiirk  yet  to  be  accomplished,  by 
the  devoted  labors  of  thia  Society.  Fur  years  I  read  its  traasactioQS  with 
absorbiug  interest  before  becuiniug  pert^ouully  aeijiiaintefl  with  its  leading 
merabers.  Since  then  that  interest  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  oppor- 
tuoitiea  of  meeting  with  you  pi^rsoually.  Tnie,  erroneous  ideas  have  occa- 
sioually  found  expression  iu  these  meelingi^,  but  reaily  and  sharp  criticism 
has  generally  nipped  in  the  bud  the  effects  of  such  indi^^creiionsi  and  the 
Bum  of  your  trausactinns  hus  unijuestiouably  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  of 
the  prosperity  and  wide-spread  fame  of  our  State.  The  viilue  of  these  labors 
has  Dot  only  been  appreciated  by  the  popular  miud,  but  successive  legisla- 
tive appropriations  in  your  behalf  have  shown  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Kansas  appreciute  what  is  due  to  their  coustituents,  in  the  aid 
they  have  so  repeatedly  granted  to  extend  the  publication  of  your  delihera- 
tJODS.  And  this  well-deserved  enconiium  ou  your  labors  may  be  uttered 
with  special  appropriateness  by  one  who,  from  the  brief  period  of  his  associa- 
tion with  you,  Cftonot  be  charged  with  blowing  a  mere  self-laudatory  trumpet. 

Tben  let  our  work  continue  to  progress  in  the  direction  it  has  hitherto  so 
successfully  pursued,  until  we  establish  as  a  settled  fact,  what  is  already  a 
matter  of  reasonable  faith,  that  Kansas  is  to  be  one  of  the  leading  fruit- 
growiog  States  of  our  National  Union. 

After  reading  the  foregoing  essay,  Mr.  Neunian  proceeded,  extemporane- 
ously, as  follows: 

Ladies  and  genlleineu  of  Reno  couuly,  when,  on"  my  arrival  here,  I  first 
learned  the  disheartening  conditions  of  your  horticultural  prospects,  I  seri- 
ously henitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  reading  this  essay  at  our  meeting  here. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  picture  I  have  aitenipted  to  draw  of  the  charms  of 
a  homeelead  properly  supplied  with  Iruils,  might  be  considered  here  as  a 
mere  mockery  of  the  sad  discouragements  that  have  hitherto  attended  the 
horticultural  efiiirts  in  this  locality;  and  to  incur  eveu  the  possibility  of 
such  a  niisconstrnctinn  of  my  purpose,  I  deemed  to  be  a  most  ungracious 
return  for  the  warm  hnspilality  with  which  our  Society  has  been  received 
among  you.  But  since,  through  your  further  kindness,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity this  afternoon  of  taking  an  excursion  to  witnet's  the  practical  re- 
sults of  agricultural  and  horticultural  work  in  this  vicinity,  my  mind  has 
undergone  a  material  change  as  to  the  possibilities  of  fruit  culture  in  Reno 
county.  An  examination  of  the  farm  of  Mr.  George  Cole,  some  four  miles 
west  of  your  city,  illuslraies  so  well  the  beuefirial  effecla  of  proper  wind- 
hreaka,  that  I  have  since  felt  a  strong  assurance  that  horticulture,  as  well  as 
agriculture,  is  bouud  to  become  successful  with  you.  Indeed,  it  is  perfectly 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  all-wiee  God  never  created  so  beautiful  a 
valley  as  this  to  remain  forever  a  treeless  and  fruitless  waste.  True,  it  will 
cost  time  and  labor  to  bring  about  the  desired  end;  but  it  is  coming — it  it 
eominff — and  those  of  you  who  hold  out  faithful  unto  the  end  will  n 
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suredlj  secure  your  satisfactory  and  exceeding  great  reward — even  to  the 
realization  of  all  I  have  attempted  to  portray  in  ray  picture  of  a  fniit- 
Bupplied  homestead. 

PRESIDENT  GALE'S  SEMI-ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

MembeTB  of  the  Slate  fforticallural  Society,  and  Citizens  of  StUchtnson :  It 
was  a  proud  day  for  Rome  when  her  noblest  sods  loved  the  peaceful  and  re- 
tired pursuits  of  the  farm  more  than  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  forum.  It  was 
a  glorious  day  for  her  when  she  could  call  men  from  the  plow  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  state.  The  stories  of  olden  times  teach  us  that  the  strength  of  a 
nation,  while  rising  to  the  zenith  of  ber  glory,  is  In  her  rural  population,  and 
as  long  as  that  power  reposes  there,  her  course  is  onward  aod  upward;  but 
when  that  population  become  the  abject  servants  of  the  few,  the  days  of  her 
glory  are  numbered.  As  we  look  abroad  to-day  over  this  vast  land,  with  its 
teeming,  working  millions,  we  must  feel  that  there  is  a  power  in  this  pushing, 
restless  mass,  destined  to  mould  the  conditions  of  life  through  long  ages  to 
come.  When  we  watch  the  ceaseless  westward  daw  of  population,  filling  up 
all  the  valleys  and  rolling  out  upon  the  wide  prairies,  we  are  forced  to  realize 
that  not  only  the  center  of  population  is  moving  westward,  but  the  center  of 
vital  energy,  of  enterprise,  of  wealth  and  patriotism  is  moving  westward  also. 
The  power  that  is  to  hold  this  Nation  as  in  the  grasp  of  a  giant,  dwells  to-day 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  hope  of  the  Nation  is  in  the  character  of  the 
mass  of  this  people — not  in  the  character  of  the  crowded  denizens  of  the  city 
so  much  as  in  the  character  of  its  rural  population.  While  it  is  the  fashion 
to  urge  the  population  of  the  cities  towards  the  country,  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
moment  to  know  what  educating  iufluences  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  these 
people.  While  hundreds  of  thousands  are  coming  to  our  shores  from  the  Old 
World,  with  the  peculiar  features  and  viewsofeverynatiouallty  under  the  sun, 
we  are  forced  to  ask,  what  is  to  be  the  educating  power  that  is  to  control  this 
mass,  and  to  shape  it  for  the  good  of  the  Nation?  With  the  Chinaman  on  the 
one  side  and  the  colored  people  on  the  other,  and  realizing  all  the  evil  tenden- 
cies of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  we  are  led  to  ask  again,  where  are  the  edu- 
cating influences  that  can  save  our  Nation? 

As  we  took  into  the  future,  our  hope  is  lu  the  rural  population,  and  in  the 
education  that  rural  life  bestows.  The  disturbing  and  distracting  elements 
gather  in  festering  masses  in  our  cities;  and  while  there  have  been  in  times 
past,  and  in  all  likelihood  there  will  be  in  the  future,  bad  men,  churlish  men, 
quarrelsome  men  in  the  country  —  men  having  the  unhappy  power  of  mak- 
ing everything  uncomfortable  about  them  —  it  is  seldom  that  men  of  this  class 
organize  in  rural  districts  to  control  the  good.  But  in  crowded  cities,  the 
corrupt,  uneasy  elements  become  dangerous.  A  rural  people,  then,  is  not  so 
much  to  be  feared.  It  is  more  stable,  and  a  far  safer  repository  of  the  rights 
of  the  people.  We  hope  to  find  among  the  rural  population,  in  the  hearts 
of  intelligent  and  earnest  men,  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties. 
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We  are  to  remember  that  our  eecurity  rests  io  the  educating  power  of  the 
rural  home.  As  Id  the  past,  ao  it  will  be  Id  the  future.  From  these  rural 
homes  must  go  out  the  youth  who  are  to  take  the  places  of  bouor  and  trust 
in  the  land. 

Id  coDsidering  the  educating  power  of  rural  life,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  tbat 
it  imposes  and  establishes  habits  of  industry.  There  is  unquestionably  some- 
thing exacting  in  the  ceaseless  demands  of  farm  life.  Even  in  the  more 
enticing  and  delightful  pursuits  of  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  there  is  a  con- 
stant round  of  watchful  work.  It  is  only  the  novice  who  sees  fruit  fall  into 
outstretched  hands  without  exertion.  It  will  do  in  poetry  to  slug  of  resting 
beneath  our  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  There  is  a  thrilling  beauty  in  a  bed  of 
pansies,  a  sparkling  glory  in  a  clustered  mass  of  verbenas,  and  a  majestic 
grandeur  in  a  garden  of  roses,  but  the  history  of  all  this  concentrated  love- 
liness is  measured  only  by  long  ages  of  care  and  bard  work.  The  same  is 
true  of  every  department  of  farm  life.  Look  at  the  noble  horse,  and  think 
for  a  moment  what  a  history  of  care  and  intelligent  forethought  is  implied 
in  his  splendid  proportions.  What  long  years  of  care  and  expensive  atten- 
tion are  implied  in  tbe  perfected  ox,  swine  or  sheep.  There  is  an  enchanting 
beauty  in  trees,  and  parks  and  lawns,  but  all  tell  of  work — continuous,  earn- 
est work.  We  need  not  ask  why  men  learn  to  work,  where  there  is  so  much 
to  do.  It  is  the  treadmill  of  life,  and  every  man  and  woman  must  keep  step. 
It  will  not  do  to  fall  behind.  Heoce,  tbe  force  of  circumstances  makes  men 
industrious.  The  call  to  work  is  imperative.  There  are  only  a  few  laggards. 
There  are  special  and  important  advantages  in  this  constant  demand  for  work, 
especially  in  shaping  the  habits  of  tbe  race.  There  is  no  other  pursuit  of 
men  that,  with  as  few  detracting  influences,  gives  such  unlimited  scope  for 
'  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry. 

Rural  life  also  seems  to  secure  a  healthful  development  of  manhood. 
Rural  liie  in  this  respect  has  almost  unlimited  advantages  over  other  modes 
of  life.  There  can  be  no  hope  for  a  nation  only  as  based  on  a  healthful  phy- 
sical, intellectual  and  moral  manhood ;  and  for  tbe  development  of  all  that 
constitutes  real  manhood,  there  are  no  more  efiective  helps  than  those  secured 
by  rural  life.  Its  healthful  and  constantly  varying  forms  of  labor,  almost 
exclusively  in  the  open  air,  favor  the  full  development  of  the  physical  nature. 
Its  usual  retirement  from  the  temptations  of  the  crowded  city  and  its  wide 
range  of  occupation,  peculiar  to  each  season  of  the  year,  and  calling  con- 
stantly into  exercise  the  many  distinct  faculties  of  both  the  physical  and 
mental  man,  at  tbe  same  time  opening  new  fields  of  thought  and  inquiry, 
must  serve  to  quicken  and  educate. 

It  is  a  fact  well  established,  tbat  the  developed  manhood  of  the  country  is 
now  and  must  remain  for  all  time  the  hope  of  the  city.  It  is  the  flow  of 
youthful  rural  population  to  tbe  cities  tbat  gives  vitality  and  nerve  to  the 
great  business  centers.  More  need  not  be  said.  If  it  can  be  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds  that  we  need  in  every  possible  way  to  unify,  broaden, 
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deepen  luid  strengthen  the  educational  influencee  of  rural  life,  ao  importaot 
end  .will  be  reached.  Our  part  in  this  grand  vork  should  be  fully  ttioag- 
nized.  If  the  moulding  iaflueuce  of  rural  life  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  im- 
importaut  factor  in  the  social  problem,  then  the  part  that  horticultural 
pursuits  are  to  exert  must  not  be  overlooked.  We  should  asaume  that  we 
have  a  great  work  to  do  in  deepeuiug,  strengthening  and  purifying  rural  im- 
pressions. We  should  take  up  to-d&y  the  full  measure  of  this  work,  and  carry 
it  forward  with  all  the  love  and  faith  of  the  Christian  patriot.  To  this  end, 
homes  in  fee  simple  for  the  mass  of  the  rural  population  are  imperatively 
demanded;  aud  the  next  great  work  is  to  make  these  homes  attractive — to 
strengthen  home  ties,  and  to  make  theee  homes  the  nurseries  of  a  noble  aud 
pure  manhood.  To  this  end  bring  the  family  to  a  home  which  is  to  be  the 
home  where  the  household  gods  are  henceforth  always  to  dwell,  never  again 
to  be  jostled  by  rude  removal.  Each  succeeding  year  gives  new  ties  aod 
BtrengtheoB  old  ones.  The  home  may  be  a  very  lowly  one,  but  it  is  the  fam- 
ily home.  There  is  a  pledge  of  protection  in  that  conviction.  On  this  con- 
viction ie  really  based  the  moat  splendid  achievementa  of  horticulture.  Men 
will  do  for  t^eir  own  borne  what  they  will  never  think  of  doing  for  a  tran- 
sient dwelling-place.  Our  first  aim  is  for  a  permanent  home,  where  the 
household  are  to  walk  hand  in  hand  for  years  together,  where  the  children 
are  to  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  where  the  parents  are  to  go 
down  through  the  years  of  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  lovingly  leaning  on  each 
other.  It  is  around  such  a  home  as  this  that  horticulture  will  entwine  its 
strongest  ties,  and  festoon  her  loveliest  flowers.  It  is  here  that  she  will  be- 
come life's  great  educator.  With  an  abiding  faith  in  the  power  of  sur- 
roundings to  give  bias  to  the  human  mind,  I  must  regard  the  office-work  of 
horticnlture  as  most  important  io  its  eifects  upon  national  character  and 
natjoual  happiness.  Its  office  in  the  development  of  the  whole  man  caouot 
be  insignificant. 

Horticulture  must  be  recognized  as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  general 
arrangement  and  planning  of  the  home.  Its  aim  from  the  outset  is  to  make 
that  home  a  thing  of  beauty;  that  beauty  can  never  be  independent  of  the 
idea  of  comfort,  convenience,  and  profit.  Home  must  bring  its  returns  in 
the  interest  of  the  family;  it  must  be  regarded  as  securing,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, all  the  necessities,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  life.  The  real  necessities  of  mere  existence  are  very  few;  the 
savage  finds  them  in  the  wigwam  and  the  forest;  the  half-civilized  man  fiuds 
his  wider  range  of  wants  answered  in  a  rude  cabin  and  iu  ruder  surround- 
ings. As  man  mounts  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  he  gathers  more  of  com- 
fort aud  beauty  around  him ;  the  fruits  aod  vegetables  of  the  garden  attract 
his  notice;  they  soon  find  their  place  in  his  home,  and  ere  long  are  counted 
among  the  necessities  of  his  life.  Henceforth  he  is  bound  more  firmly  to  his 
home.  The  work  of  his  hands  not  only  brings  him  some  measure  of  comfort, 
but  it  awakens  a  desire  for  a  better  condition  of  things.     Slowly  but  surely 
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be  learns  that  actual  profit  and  beauty  go  together ;  he  soon  begins  to  col- 
lect about  bim  tbioge  of  beauty — trees,  ehrube,  and  flowers.  The  love  of 
the  beautiful  Btreugtheue  id  his  oature,  and  soon  be  finds  a  thousand  ties 
binding  bim  to  the  place  he  calls  home.  Man  may  for  a  time  be  satisfied 
with  the  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  that  unassisted  nature  gives,  but  soon  he 
reaches  out  for  something  better;  and  the  same  is  true  of  his  surrouudings. 

Xow  if  Horticulture  is  to  be  an  educator,  she  must  show  her  power  in 
making  beautiful  homes,  not  for  the  wealthy  only,  but  for  all  tbe  people.  It 
should  be  her  first  object  to  teach  the  maaaes  how  easy  it  is  to  have  coove- 
nieDt  and  comfortable  homes,  aud  then  how  easily  real  and  abiding  beauty  can 
be  added  to  this  convenience.  More  thought  and  time<  should  be  given  to 
tbe  management  of  homes  and  their  surroundings.  The  work  of  time  in 
growth  and  development  should  be  held  steadily  in  view,  everything  being 
done  with  reference  to  what  may  be  seen  and  enjoyed  in  years  to  come,  as 
well  as  to  immediate  effects.  While  work  is  involved  in  rural  home  life,  let 
onr  object  be  to  convince  tbe  mass  of  tbe  people  that  it  comee  within  tbe 
power  of  every  man  owning  ever  ao  humble  a  home,  to  make  ita  surround- 
ings attractive,  and  even  beautiful.  It  is  more  tbe  want  of  attention  than 
either  Ume  or  means,  that  makes  so  many  homes  untidy  and  repulsive.  It  is 
not  necessity  that  puts  the  heaps  of  old  rabbish,  old  wagons,  carta,  dilapi- 
dated cultivators,  drills,  and  even  more  valuable  tools,  to  tbe  front.  It  is 
not  poverty  that  leaves  the  home  for  years  bare  and  dreary,  but  criminal 
n^lect.  Let  us  seek,  then,  in  some  way  to  awaken  a  generous  emalation  in 
the  horticultural  ornamentation  of  such  homes  as  the  mass  of  tbe  rural  pop- 
ulatiou  must  occupy.  Let  it  be  clearly  taught  by  healthful  example,  that 
beauty  does  not  dwell  alone  with  wealth,  and  that  a  thousand  attractions 
can  almost  without  cost  be  gathered  around  tbe  humblest  homes.  These  at- 
tractioDB  may  be  very  simple  in  their  character — as  a  shrub  here,  a  tree 
there,  or  a  few  flowers,  while  the  forbidding  aud  the  repulsive  are  carried  to 
the  background.  Then,  with  the  consequent  culture  of  taste  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  will  grow  up  a  more  ornate  improvement.  It  may  be 
easy  for  wealth  to  command  the  beautiful,  but  ours  should  be  the  aspiration 
to  put  that  beauty  into  tbe  bands  of  the  masses,  and  to  teach  all  men  that 
Nature  herself  will  really  do  tbe  work  if  we  only  give  her  a  helping  band. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  duty  to  aid  in  Itanishing  all  rude  uncouthness  from  ru- 
ral life.  Tbe  idea  prevails  in  some  minds,  that  rural  occupations  can  only 
be  associated  with  a  rude  and  uncultured  condition  of  life;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  often  abundant  occasion  for  this  impression.  It  is  your  part 
to  testify,  by  your  own  personal  culture,  that  this  need  not  be  the  result. 
Let  it  be  shown  that  the  special  province  of  horticulture  is  to  refine  and  ele- 
vate man,  and  to  give  him  higher  conceptions  of  what  life  is,  and  to  make 
that  life  in  its  better  features  broader  and  deeper  and  purer,  and  to  give  him 
the  grandest  conceptions  of  what  he  may  become,  and  what  be  may  make  of 
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others.and  of  bierelatioD  to  the  future  of  the  Xatiun  and  the  world.  WeBhal) 
prohahly  find  no  more  impressive  illustration  of  this  thought  than  can  be 
found  in  the  immediate  and  prospective  influence  of  forestry  upon  Kansas. 
We  cannot  contemplate  the  work  already  begun,  without  associating  it  with 
the  grandest  results  in  years  to  come.  Forestry  Is  fast  assuming  a  national 
importance,  and  must  ere  long  command  the  attention  of  the  best  minds. 
We  must  recognize  the  economic  bearing  of  this  question ;  but  the  claims  of 
protection,  climatic  influence  and  ornamentation  all  bear  on  the  future  of 
this  great  work — a  work,  we  believe,  having  more  to  do  with  the  future  of 
Kansas  than  any  other  ever  attempted,  But  we  should  remember  in  our 
very  first  efibrte  at  forest  culture  the  simpler  rules  of  landscape  gardening, 
and  not  lose  sight  of  the  idea  that  beauty  and  economy  may  go  hand  iu  band. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  the  influence  of  gardening,  fruit  and  floriculture  upon  our 
national  future.  I  can  urge  that  the  work  of  the  horticulturist  is  designed 
to  elevate  and  ennoble  rural  life.  It  is  this  feature  of  our  work  that  gives  it 
a  national  importance.  Acknowledging  the  fact  that  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  population,  and  that  their  moulding  is  in  a 
large  degree  committed  to  our  hands,  we  must  recognize  the  responsibility  of 
our  position. 

Meeting  as  we  do  to-day  in  a  r^ion  almost  treeless,  it  is  a  matter  of  mo- 
ment to  consider  what  is  the  work  demanded  of  us  as  a  society,  and  what  may 
may  be  the  future  of  this  beautiful  region.  Manifestly  our  work,  with  respect 
to  all  western  Kansas  for  the  present,  lies  largely  in  the  direction  of  forestry 
and  protection.  To  attempt  to  ignore  or  undcr-v'alue  this  work,  will  be  to 
strike  at  the  vital  interests  of  the  State.  We  cannot  afford  to  hazard  the 
prospective  interests  of  this  great  region  by  accepting  the  somewhat  popular 
idea  that  forest  culture  is  not  a  necessity  on  the  Western  plains.  We  antici- 
pate a  grand  future  for  this  State,  but  we  are  confident  that  her  triumphs  will 
be  closely  allied  to  the  success  of  her  forest  interests.  As  the  first  step  in  ad- 
vancing State  and  individual  interests,  and  in  securing  permanent  prosperity 
and  happiness  fr-r  our  people,  let  us  seek  to  inculcate  by  precept  and  example, 
ennobling  ideas  of  the  influence  of  rural  life. 

— It  is  fitting  that  as  the  presiding  officer  of  this  Society,  I  call  your  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  great  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  removal,  since  our 
last  meetiog,  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  brother.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Howsley. 
Dr.  Howsley  had  for  many  years  been  actively  engaged  in  the  cause  of  hor- 
ticulture. He  had  been  associated  with  our  Society  from  the  beginning.  He 
gave  much  thought  and  time  to  the  interests  of  horticulture  in  his  adopted 
State,  and  was  always  a  bold  and  fearless  advocate  of  whatever  he  conceived 
tn  be  right.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  varied  positions  io  connection 
with  this  Society  with  distinguished  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  great  sat- 
isfaction of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  We  can  only  say,  in  addition  to  what 
has  already  been  said  in  the  volume  of  our  transactions,  now  about  to  be 
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placed  in  your  hands,  that  in  the  departure  of  our  honored  brother  our  So- 
cietj  has  lost  one  of  its  strongest  friends,  and  the  cause  of  horUculture  one  of 
its  most  able  advocates. 
Adjourned. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

TmiHSDAY,  Juoe  3, 1880. 
President  E.  Gale  in  the  chair.     Prayer  was  olTered  bjr  Rev.  E.  B.  Tucker. 

REPORTS  OF  VISITING  COMMITTEES. 

H.  £.  Van  Deman:  Visited  Mr.  Switzer'g  farm,  three  and  one-half  miles 
Bontb  of  town,  and  found  it  in  a  very  good  state  of  cultivation.  A  box  elder 
wind-break  on  the  south  was  very  effective.  The  land  within  the  influence 
of  these  trees  was  loose  and  mellow,  but  had  not  been  afiected  by  the  wind, 
while  just  outside  it  bad  been  blown  into  drifts.  Turner  raspberry  we  found 
badly  winter-killed.  Eittatinny  blackberry  had  been  pinched  back  witb 
good  results.  Strawberries  cultivated  in  the  matted-row  system,  with  mnlch- 
ing  of  straw.  Gooseberries,  Houghton's  Seedling,  in  good  condition.  Pie- 
plant was  mulched  heavily.  Mr.  Swilzer  informed  us  that  this  was  the  moat 
remunerative  crop  be  raised,  the  stalks  finding  ready  sale.  The  Moantmu 
currant  is  very  productive.  Mr.  Switzer  is  raising  the  Russian  mulberry. 
The  tips  of  the  branches  were  killed  by  the  spring  frosts.  This  farm  has  beeo 
a  very  successful  one — considering  ita  age  and  the  unfavorable  season.  Ev- 
erything is  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 

At  Mr.  Wel»ter'B,  we  found  treee  and  plants  growing  well,  but  his  farm 
lacked  the  wind-break  on  the  south,  and  had  consequently  suffered  from 
winds. 

Robert  Millikem,  Lyon  county :  Our  committee  visited  the  sand-hills 
north  of  the  city.  We  found  a  variety  of  soil  some  distance  from  the  city,  of 
clay,  containing  alkali.  Several  ponds  of  water  were  encountered.  On  the 
foot  and  side  of  the  hills,  small  plantations  of  trees  had  been  made.  Grain 
is  backward.  Wheat  short  and  thin.  Corn  is  a  good  stand.  The  flora  is 
different  from  that  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State. 

Wh.  Cutter,  Davis  county:  In  the  ride  so  generously  given  us  by  the 
Reno  County  Horticultural  Society,  we  started  in  a  southeastern  direction 
from  Hutchinson,  and  made  our  first  stop  at  the  farm  of  Richard  Pierce. 
We  found  bis  four-year-old  apple  trees  in  bad  condition,  the  beads  entirely 
too  high,  and  nearly  defoliated  by  the  drifting  sand.  Peaches  had  suffered 
from  the  same  cause.  Cottonwoods  were  trimmed  out  of  all  reason,  and  the 
inevitable  result,  viz.,  sun-scald,  completed  the  work  of  destruction.  Box 
elder  was  doing  well;  the  soil  sandy. 

Qur  neit  stop  was  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  GilHland,  Here  we  found  a  better 
state  of  affairs.     Four  or  five-year  apple  trees  were  in  a  healthy  condition,  i 
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with  the  exception  of  one  tree.  A  Dominie,  I  think,  vaa  badly  damaged  bj 
twig  borere.  The  peach  was  in  fair  conditioo,  but  we  discoTered  it  was 
being  damaged  by  the  borer.  Trees  set  within  the  last  two  years,  topped 
lower,  were  more  thrifty  and  promising.*  The  bodies  were  wrapped  with  long 
grass,  an  excellent  practice  where  people  trim  too  much,  and  is  indispeasable 
in  the  absence  of  wind-breaks.  Blackberries,  raspberries  and  grapes  had 
been  well  cared  for,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  the  reward  for  their  labor  appears 
to  be  far  in  the  future.  A  June  rose  tto  the  north  side  of  the  house  was 
blooming  profusely.  The  cottonwood  ie  doiag  very  well,  and  from  the  evi- 
dence  of  good  taste  and  energy  among  the  fanaers  of  this  section  we  feel 
warranted  in  saying  that  wind-break  will  bood  spring  up,  and  success  will 
crown  their  efforts. 

From  here  we  turned  to  the  north  and  returned  by  another  1«ad,  passing 
many  houses  and  farms.  Saw  some  hedges  in  fair  condition,  but  haS\y  eov- 
ered  with  drifting  sand.  One  boz-elder  hedge  was  thrifty,  but  too  open. 
We  saw  upon  every  band  the  death  and  destruction  of  trees  and  crops  occa- 
sioned by  those  terrible  sand  storms,  and  returned,  convinced  that  the  great 
and  only  cause  of  failure  is  the  absence  of  wind-breaks. 

Pbesident  Galei  We  were  taken  westward.  In  the  experimeotal  grove 
of  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Railroad  Company  which  we  visited  is  enough  evidence 
to  convince  any  man  that  foreet-tree  culture  may  be  made  a  success.  Judge 
Honk's  garden  is  well  protected  by  trees  on  the  south.  The  garden  is  in 
good  condition.  The  native  willow  is  proving  better  than  the  common  gray 
willow;  it  will  withstand  dry  weather  and  shifUng  sand;  the  drifUng  sand, 
without  protection,  is  ruinous. 

Were  pleased  with  the  succeea  of  Mr.  Cole's  field.  He  has  a  good  hedge 
on  the  south,  5  or  6  feet  high,  with  cottonwood  trees  inside  10  or  12  feet 
high,  forming  an  almost  perfect  protection.  The  Dracut  Amber  grape  here 
contains  large  and  healthy  bunches.  Concord  is  an  uoeveu  crop.  His  pro- 
tection on  the  north  and  east  sidee  consists  of  a  good  hedge  and  one  row  of 
trees.  Mr.  Cole  has  kept  his  ground  free  of  gophers,  by  keeping  20  or  30 
cats  on  his  farm.  They  require  a  litUo  milk  twice  a  day,  but  are  a  perfect 
protection  from  the  gophers.  The  subsoil  is  a  light,  soft  sand.  I  see  no 
reason  to  become  discouraged  with  such  eridencee  of  success  wherever  we 
went. 

F.  Wellbousb:  I  measured  the  growth  of  apple  trees  on  Mr.  Cole's 
&rm.  They  have  already  made  over  a  foot  of  growth,  and  are  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Evidently  from  the  protection,  evergreens  are  growing  magnifi- 
cently. The  wheat  crop  is  thin  and  light.  Blackberries  growing  nicely. 
Gooseberries  are  full  of  fruit.  Would  be  proud  of  such  a  plantation  of  trees 
in  Leavenworth  county.  On  all  the  farms  visited,  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  this  a  successful  conotry,  is  the  judicious  planting 
of  trees. 

Prof.  Robson:  Visited  the  form  of  Mr.  Ellsworth.    His  trees  are  anfibr- 
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ing  from  sun-ecald,  through  high  pnining.  The  flat-beaded  borer  has  com- 
menced his  work.  The  vegetable  gardeo  looks  well.  Here  is  the  beat  patch 
of  pieplant  west  of  Junction  City.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  good 
results  of  mulching.  The  Russian  mulberry  makes  a  splendid  wind-break, 
growing  low  and  compact.  We  here  found  a  neat  hedge  of  Japan  quince. 
Also,  two  green- bo  uses,  with  stock  in  vigorous  growing  condition.  It  is  evi- 
deot  that  floriculture  is  not  being  neglected  in  the  suuthwest. 

Mr.  Cuttbb:  Went  to  the  southeast.  Visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pierce. 
His  four-year-old  apple  trees  are  trimmed  too  high,  and  are  injured  by  the 
sand.  Found  cottonwoods  injured  by  sun-scald,  from  being  trimmed  too 
high. 

At  Mr.  Gill's,  we  found  apple  trees  in  healthy  condition.  Peach  trees  were 
in  fair  condition,  but  badly  damaged  by  borers. 

M.  B.  Nbuhan:  There  is  a  superabundance  of  sand  here,  and  all  the 
people  require  is  to  keep  plenty  of  it  in  their  gizzards. 

DISCUSSION— VEGETABLE  GARDENING. 

RoBEBT  MiLLiEEN,  Emporia:  The  Planet  seed  drill  is  much  used  with  us 
for  sowing.  Seed  and  top  onions  are  both  grown.  Cabbage  is  sown  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  set  out  in  April.  Henderson's  Summer  is  now  taking  the  place 
of  Jersey  Wakefield  aa  an  early  cabbage.  The  short  or  oval  radishes  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  longer  varieties.  There  are  no  home-grown  potatoes 
is  market  yet.  The  Early  Ohio  is  preferred  to  the  Early  Bose;  it  is  earlier 
by  several  days,  and  is  a  better  potato ;  it  is  lighter  colored  and  lees  flat- 
tened, or  reniform.  We  are  looking  for  a  substitute  for  the  Feachblow; 
Brownell's  Beauty  comes  nearest  to  filling  the  bill.  The  sweet  potato  is  ex- 
tensively grown  in  onr  county.  A  canvas  covering  without  oil  is  being  used 
quite  extensively  for  hot-beds ;  heavy  netting,  with  paper  pasted  on  both 
ndes,  is  ttsed ;  lath  frames  are  used  to  regulate  light  and  heat,  and  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  wind ;  twenty  latb  are  used  to  each  frame  four  feet  square. 

H.  E.  Vak  Deman  :  The  common  mistake  in  hot-beds  is,  that  they  are 
made  too  hot;  they  are  sometimes  hot  enough  to  cook  beef;  they  should  be 
made  of  unfermented  horse  manure,  covered  with  five  or  six  inches  of  earth ; 
the  seed  should  not  be  planted  until  the  manure  is  well  spent,  in  order  to  pr^ 
vent  over-heating;  canvas  covering  is  as  good  as  glass ;  when  oiled,  the  can- 
vas seems  to  decay,  and  will  last  only  one  season.  A  good  soil  is  one  of  the 
essentials  for  successful  gardening;  you  must  have  wind-breaks  here  (Reno 
county);  everything  should  be  planted  in  rows;  the  system  of  "feather-bed" 
gardening  is  over  a  hundred  years  old.     Cultivate  the  garden  often. 

Wh,  Cdtteb:  The  Suowflake  potato  is  preferred  to  the  Peacbblow;  it  is 
an  earlier  potato,  but  keeps  welt,  and  is  just  as  good  for  spring  use  as  fall. 
Mulching  gives  the  best  success.  Eftriy  Vermont  is  considered  the  beet  early 
potato.  We  should  not  plow  too  deep  for  sweet  potatoes;  it  is  best  to  pbw 
jnet  before  planting. 
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Robert  Millikem  :  With  me,  six  out  of  every  half-dozen  Snowflake  pota- 
toes coDtaJD  black  epecks ;  the;  have  been  discarded.  One  plaoMr  plows 
for  eweet  potatoes  by- throwing  op  two  furrows  for  ridges.  A  variety  of 
Bweet  potatoes  called  the  Black  Spanish  is  crratiog  quite  a  eensation  with  us. 
The  Bed  Bermuda  for  early,  and  the  Yellow  Nansemond  for  the  general 
crop,  are  the  favonte  varieties. 

H.  E.  Van  Dehah:  The  Southern  Queen  is  our  favorite  sweet  potato. 
They  grow  very  large,  with  only  one  or  two  potatoes  in  the  hill.  I  cultivate 
with  a  two-horse  plow,  throwing  a  furrow  away  from  the  side  of  the  ridge, 
and  returning,  throw  it  back.  If  sweet  potatoes  are  kept  dry  and  at  an  even 
temperature  tbrough  the  winter,  they  will  not  spoil.  I  have  kept  them  in  a 
barrel  lined  with  paper  and  straw,  or  in  dry  dust  collected  from  the  roads,  and 
generally  allow  them  to  dry  one  day  in  the  sun  before  packing  away. 

J.  M.  Sheppard:  I  pack  sweet  potatoes  in  dry  chaff,  with  excellent  suc- 
cess. 

F.  Wellhouse:  There  is  no  way  to  keep  sweet  potatoes  equal  to  a  good 
dry  cellar.  Id  my  vicinity  there  are  two  dozen  cellars  that  sweet  potatoes 
are  kept  in.  They  are  now  selling  at  seventy-five  cento  per  bushel.  I  filled 
one  of  my  cellars  to  the  upper  floor,  and  then  filled  up  the  doorway.  On 
taking  them  out  in  the  spring  not  one  potato  in  one  hundred  had  spoiled. 
[A  voice:  Do  sweet  potatoes  bloom?]  No;  sweet  potatoes  never  bloom  here. 
Thought  I  had  a  bloom  once,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  sunflower. 

A.  M,  Swftzer:  Dug  a  cellar  14x8  and  4  feet  deep,  covered  it  with  scan- 
tling, and  ventilated  through  the  top,  in  which  I  kept  sweet  potatoes  through 
the  winter.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  can  be  kept  successfully  in  dry  cellars. 
Pack  in  shallow  bins,  and  cover  with  dry  sand. 

F.  Welt^hoube:  Dig  sweet  potatoes  before  any  frost,  from  the  1st  to  the 
20th  of  September,  They  will  not  keep  if  not  dug  before  or  immediately 
after  frost.  I  have  had  the  best  success  when  they  were  taken  from  the 
ground  to  the  cellar  without  drying.  Dig  them  with  a  plow  faaviug  a  sharp 
rolling  cutl«r,  by  running  as  near  to  the  row  as  possible  without  injury. 
Then  take  ofi*  the  cutter,  and  turn  the  ridges  upside  down.  In  preparing  to 
plant,  ridge  by  plowing  three  furrows  together  with  the  plow.  Smooth  the 
ridges  with  an  instrument  made  by  taking  three  elbows  of  2x4  scantling 
joined  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  and  securing  them  about  two  feet  apart  by 
nailing  strong  boards  from  one  to  the  other.  A  seat  is  then  secured  on  top 
for  the  driver,  and  the  instrument  is  drawn  astride  the  ridges,  making  them 
even  and  smooth,  besides  breaking  many  clods.  Men  or  boys  can  put,out 
from  seven  to  ten  thousand  plants  in  a  day. 

G.  Y.  Johnson:  I  plow  for  sweet  potatoes  in  the  fall,  and  ridge  up  by 
plowing  in  lands,  without  disturbing  the  under  portion.  Dig  with  a  heavy 
plow  having  a  rolling  cutter. 

By  request  of  the  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Arrangements,  Mr.  Cutter 
and  Mr.  Tail  were  added  to  that  committee. 

Adjourned.  d,-,  ,,pri ...  GoO'^  Ic 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Thursday,  June  3, 1880. 
DISCD88I0N— BIRDS  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  HORTICULTURE. 
J.  W.  RoBSON :  The  Lord  never  created  aaything  in  vain,  aad  I  believe  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  hie  hire.  The  crest-headed  titmouse  is  harmless,  and  a 
friendly  bird.  He  remains  with  us  al)  the  winter.  I  offered  every  induce- 
ment for  him  to  remaio  in  my  orchard  in  IlliDois.  I  threw  some  o9aI  from 
the  butcher  into  the  limbs  of  my  apple  trees,  and  be  remained  all  wiuter,  peck- 
ing at  the  bait.  I  had  do  codling  moth  next  year.  The  orchard  oriole 
builds  its  circular  nest  about  as  high  as  one's  head,  in  the  forks  of  the  branches. 
It  is  of  a  drab  color ;  does  not  interfere  with  the  fruit,  though  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  him  the  beet  of  my  fruit.  It  may  be  known  by  its  spiral  move- 
ments in  ascending  the  limb  of  a  tree,  searching  for  insects,  occasionally 
giving  voice  to  its  ehee-ree,  chee-ree.  The  rain  crow  or  American  cuckoo  is 
a  useful  bird.  It  eats  every  species  of  caterpillar  haviug  a  hairy  coat.  It 
destroys  the  tent  caterpillar.  The  jay  has  the  same  habit.  The  butcher  bird 
is  known  from  its  habit  of  impaling  insects,  toads,  mice,  etc.,  on  thorns  or 
twigs.  It  destroys  the  canker  worm.  Robins  are  very  useful  in  destroying 
subterraneouB  insects,  as  the  white  grub.  It  remained  with  me  all  last  winter. 
The  question  of  the  quail  came  up  at  our  last  meeting  at  Holton.  I  have  had 
quails  breed  in  my  vineyard,  and  never  knew  them  to  destroy  a  single  berry. 
I  should  tike  to  see  a  man  kill  a  quail  on  my  place.  I  have  found  fifty  or 
sixty  chinch  bugs  in  their  crop  at  one  time.  The  chinch  bug  hibernates  in 
the  perfect  state.  The  very  days  when  the  chinch  bugs  come  out  to  sun  them- 
selves,  the  quail  is  busily  engaged  in  its  good  work.  The  quail  feeds  largely 
on  subterraneous  insects.  The  thrush  finds  the  principal  part  of  its  food  be- 
neath the  ground.  The  crow  blackbird  is  a  friend  to  the  farmer  and  horti- 
ticulturist.  I  have  the  same  feeling  against  the  cow  bunting  that  I  have 
against  every  old  bachelor  and  old  maid  in  Kansas.  They  do  not  believe  in 
domestic  bliss,  but  lead  wandering,  aimless  lives  of  idleness.  The  kingbird 
ia  very  destructive  to  insects.  From  habit,  it  always  chooses  a  perpendicular 
perch.  It  may  always  be  seen  on  the  highest  fence-post  or  weed,  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  for  flying  insecte.  I  always  put  up  tall  poles  here  and  there  in 
my  orchard,  for  the  kingbird.  The  red-headed  woodpecker  is  a  friendly  bird- 
I  haven't  a  great  many  cherries,  but  the  woodpecker  may  have  his  share. 

L.  J.  Templin,  Reno  county :  The  birds  have  been  increasing  with  us  from 
year  to  year.  I  know  the  woodpecker  is  a  friend  to  us.  The  quail  is  mul- 
tiplying very  rapidly.  On  my  place,  for  the  first  year  or  two  I  saw  but  one 
pair ;  now  they  are  quite  plentiful.  They  are  our  friends.  It  will  justify 
OS  to  take  care  of  the  birds.  The  downy  woodpecker  is  occasionally  seen  in 
the  valley. 
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Q.  Y.  Johnbon:  I  am  a  friend  of  the  quail.  I  like  him — on  toast  I 
don't  believe  that  a  well-trained  quail  could  be  ioduced  to  eat  a  chioch  bug. 
I  never  could  find  a  clMnch  bug  in  his  crop,  Dor  a  eemblance  of  oDe.  But 
he  does  an  immease  amount  of  good,  all  the  same.  The  crow  blackbird  I 
consider  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  tent  caterpillar.  The  ^rnsh  eats  grass- 
hoppers freely.  The  Baltimore  oriole  ia  do  friend  of  mine.  [Robson:  But 
he  eats  the  curculio.]  He  must  eat  five  buehels  per  da;  to  pay  for  the  grapes 
he  eate.  He  seems  to  peck  at  the  grapes  for  the  same  reason  that  a  lady 
teacher  of  North  Lawrence  recorded  for  discharging  a  scholar — "for  his 
pure  cussednees."  The  American  creeper,  or  so-called  sap-sucker,  is  very 
useful.  The  Iceland  lapwing  b  better  than  a  hired  hand  to  destroy  insect 
pests.  There  is  no  bird  except  the  Baltimore  oriole  but  what  earns  its  way. 
[A  voice:  What  does  the  turtle  dove  live  onf]  He  lives  upon  love.  He  is 
the  laziest  bird  the  Lord  lets  live.  He  constructs  his  neat  by  laying  three 
sticks  crosswaye,  and  there  the  eggs  are  laid.  When  I  first  b^an  fruit  groi^ 
ing,  I  would  have  sent  back  Bast  for  robins,  had  I  not  yemembered  the  story 
of  the  Scotchman  who  sent  back  for  the  Canada  thistle,  and  soon  bad  aa 
elephant  on  his  hands.  If  you  want  birds,  plant  trees,  and  the  birds  will  aa 
sorely  come  as  morning  comes  after  night. 

J.  W.  Robsoh:  The  ktlldeer  is  the  most  destructive  bird  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locust  I  know  of.  Encourage  them.  Protect  them.  Don't  allow 
them  to  be  killed.  The  English  sparrow  is  a  countryman  of  mine.  There 
were  immense  flocks  of  them  in  the  old  country,  sumetimee  darkening  the 
sun.  Tb^  never  ate  the  gnun.  They  are  insectivorous.  Prof.  Cone  says 
they  are  driving  out  all  other  birds.  Not  so.  He  is  a  pugnacious  fellow,  but 
fights  with  his  own  kind. 

li.  J.  Templim:  The  scientific  and  practical  men  of  the  East  are  its  ene- 
mies. We  bad  better  wait  before  bringing  it  into  this  valley,  till  it  has  beea 
further  tried. 

J.  W.  Robson:  The  measuring-worms  on  the  trees  in  the  East  did  not  diS' 
appear  till  after  the  importation  of  this  bird  took  place.  I  hire  a  boy  to  do 
work  on  my  farm,  and  he  gives  satisfaction.  When  pay-day  comes,  would  it 
look  well  for  me  to  take  my  shot-gun  and  order  him  to  leaveT  Yet  this  ia  a 
parallel  c&sc 

J.  M.  Miller:  What  is  the  best  book  on  ornitiiologyf  Ant.:  The  best 
elementary  work  is,  "Our  Own  Birds,"  by  Prof,  Beard. 

8.  F.  Tapt:  I  have  found  chioch  bugs  in  the  crops  of  quails.  I  am  coin 
vioced  that  the  oriole  will  pick  grapes. 

L.  J.  Templin  then  presented  an  invitation  from  Winslow  &  Albright, 
dru^istB,  Hutchinson,  Kss.,  to  visit  their  establishment  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  "the  best  privatecoUection  in  the  State,"  representing  all  the  braochea 
of  natural  history. 
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PACKING  PLANTS  FOB  MAILING-A  BEIEP  OBJECT-LESSON. 

Br  B.  I.  TAR  DEMAX. 

The^arantiat  thiDgf  for  packing  pl&Dts  are  commoD  moss,  a  cotton  rag,  oil 
paper  anti  strong  wrapping-paper.  The  moBsshould  be  thoroughly  moistened 
by  dipping  in  water.  It  should  not  be  soaking  net — about  as  dry  as  you  can 
squeeze  it  with  the  hand. 

The  rag  should  be  spread  on  the  table  and  the  moss  scattered  over  it  and 
sprinkled  among  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Then  wrap  the  whole  in  the  rag, 
leaving  the  tips  elpoeed.  Oil  paper  is  simply  common  wrapping-paper  sata- 
rated  with  linseed  oil.  Lay  your  bunch  on  the  oil  paper,  double  one  end  over 
the  butts,  and  wrap.  Then  wrap  again  in  tough  paper.  The  decree  of  mois- 
ture about  the  roots  is  an  essential  thing. 

I  would  rather  have  the  moss  too  dry  than  too  wet.  Plants  packed  in  this 
way  may  be  sent  at  one  cent  per  ounce. 

DI8CU8SION— GEAPE  CULTUEE. 

Wm.  McGracken:  When  planting,  give  plenty  of  room.  I  find  it  pays 
to  plant  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  open  trees  like  the  catalpa,  and  train  to  them. 
There  is  no  tnmfaiein  raiunpcropsflf  grapes  every  year, 

6.  F.  Taft:  Plant  grapes  lftz7  feet,  and  train  on  trellis,  not  more  than 
six  feet  high.  Train  in  the  fan  shape,  with  tfane  branches.  I  have  seen 
grapea  trained  for  twenty  years  to  a  single  stake.  I  don't  see  why  ^n  can't 
raise  grapes  in  the  Arkansas  valley  if  we  plant  wind-breaks.  Even  without 
protection  we  raise  a  few  bunches. 

J.  W.  Bobsom:  I  simply  rise  to  give  my  mode  of  pruning.  I  think  it  the 
best,  in  this  windy  country.  I  follow  the  system  that  nature  has  adopted 
with  the  raspberry  and  blackberry.  In  the  fall  of  the  first  year  cut  back  to 
one  eye.  Next  year  grow  two  canes,  and  cut  back  to  one  bud.  The  next  is 
tbe  first  bearing  year.  Let  each  vine  mature  one  bunch  and  grow  three 
canes,'  from  which  select  tbe  two  best  and  cut  the  third  to  one  bud.  Put 
down  a  stake  each  side,  and  eighteen  inches  from  tbe  vine.  There  will  this 
year  be  a  considerable  amount  of  grapes  on  the  laterals.  Finch  back  the 
growing  branches  to  one  bud  from  tbe  bunch.  Grow  four  new  canes.  This 
year  pot  in  higher  stakes,  a  little  further  away,  with  one  in  the  center  for 
growing  the  young  canes.  The  sur&ce  of  the  ground  should  be  protected 
from  the  scorching  sun.  By  consulting  the  book  of  nature,  we  find  that  she 
mulches.  The  ground  on  the  hillside  exposed  to  the  sun  becomes  exceed- 
ingly hot,  and  it  don't  take  long  to  injure  the  roots.  Let  the  Concord  be 
your  standard. 

L.  A.  Walker:  Our  knowledge  of  horticulture  should  be  gleaned  from 
what  we  read,  from  what  we  hear,  and  from  nature.  I  plant  eight  feet  each 
way.  To  keep  the  vines  within  bounds,  we  must  prune.  I  selected  tbe  Con- 
cord, and  am  satisfied  that  I  made  no  mistake.  The  grape  was  intended  for 
the  manufiuture  of  wine.    I  shall  have  too  many  grapes  for  tbe  demand.    I, 
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would  not  adviae  any  one  who  does  Dot  intend  to  make  vine  to  go  lately 
into  grapes ;  it  won't  do.  But  I  would  advise  every  one  to  plant  out  fifty  or 
sixty  for  home  use.  You  may  try  other  varieties,  bat  you  will  at  last  &11 
back  on  the  surest,  the  Concord.  Mulch  welt,  and  stir  it  in.  My  grapes 
are  very  well  fruited,  entirely  escaped  the  frost,  and  we  have  no  rose  chafer. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman:  I  have  bad  experience  in  all  methods  of  training, 
from  the  stylish  French  to  the  let-alone  system ;  I  plant  8  feet  by  10  or  12, 
and  train  in  the  fan  system ;  I  use  a  trellis  of  two  wires,  the  first  two  feet  high, 
the  second  four  feet.  When  pruning,  spread  out  the  vines  about  one  foot 
apart  on  the  trellis.  If  you  mulch  once,  you  must  keep  it  up;  mulching 
brings  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  if  removed,  is  certain  death. 

Wm.  Cutter  :  Grapes  will  pay  without  any  care ;  I  had  a  row  trained  in 
what  the  strawberry  culturists  would  call  the  "matted-row  system;"  they 
grew  in  tangled  bunches,  like  a  row  of  muskrat  houses.  One  fall  I  saved 
some  grapes  on  this  row  for  ihe  fair,  but  on  going  to  gather  them,  I  found 
the  quails  had  eaten  them  all.  Next  year  they  disappeared  in  the  same  man- 
ner.    I  set  a  trap,  and  caught — a  coon! 

The  Pbesident:  Mr.  Cole,  of  this  place,  is  making  an  expensive  experi- 
ment with  thirty  or  forty  varieties  of  grapes ;  they  are  not  yet  bearing,  but 
the  results  will  be  of  great  value.  •!  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Robson  why  he 
advocates  ti>e  cane  system,  in  preference  to  the  spur  system. 

J.  W.  Robson:  I  grow  grapes  for  good,  Iubcidub  fruit,  and  not  for  the 
wood,  and  pinch  back  to  develop  the  buds.  This  system  has  the  advant^e 
of  throwing  the  sap  into  the  bunches,  and  not  into  the  leafless  wood.  By 
horizontal  training,  the  bunches  are  kept  near  the  ground,  beneath  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wind. 

DISCUSSION — IRRIGATION. 

G.  Y.  Johnbon:  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  communication  from 
Martin  Allen,  of  Hays  City.  Mr.  Allen's  article  was  called  out  by  a  plan 
proposed  by  some  of  our  papers  for  increasing  the  runfall  by  damming  up 
the  ravines,  upon  the  theory  that  where  water  is,  water  will  go,  for  the  same 
reason  that  people  go  to  Saratoga — because  others  go  there: 

Editor  St&b:  Ab  7011  eeem  to  invile  criliciBm  on  the  ediloriil  in  your  lut  imie  in 
relation  to  increaaing  our  raiafall,  allow  me  to  aaj  that  jour  theory,  if  I  understand  it  — 
"that  it  tafcei  water  to  create  rain"— ia  a  true  one,  and  that  your  plan  of  catching  and 
retaining,  by  means  of  large  dams  on  our  principal  Blreama,  while  good  as  hr  u  it  goe^ 
I  fear  would  be  Ibnnd  impracticable  from  the  immense  expense  attached  to  the  nnder- 
taking,  in  the  present  financial  condition  of  tbia  portion  of  Kanias.  True  it  is,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  earth's  surface  is  water  and  one-third  land,  and  that  where  the  moat  water 
is  there  appears  to  be  the  moif  rainfall. 

The  wftters  caught  and  locked  up  by  well-plowed  fields,  by  snows  and  frosts  of  winter, 
■DOW  caught  on  the  mountain  range  aa  well  as  that  held  by  ponda  and  lakea,  should  all 
be  counted  in  making  up  the  suppt;  on  hand;  and  our  buITalo  wallows  tbat  are  distrib- 
uted alt  over  these  broad  plaini",  when  full,  hold  vastly  more  water  than  the  few  and  ex- 
pensive dams  you  suggest.  When  theue  buifalu  wallows  are  full,  we  have  a  humid  and 
growing  atmosphere,  and  woald  not  need  anything  better.    Whatever  tends  to  prpven 
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«  rapid  Bow  of  irtter  out  of  the  oountr;,  or  Buperiaduce  mobture  or  hnmidit;  of  its  at- 
mosphere, will  help  to  lengthen  out  our  mbbou  of  raia&li,  and  damn  of  coune  would  be 
direct];  in  this  line;  but  I  think  a  well-plowed  field  would  ftbsorb  and  hold  in  check  as 
much  water  hb  a  dam  ooe-lenth  of  its  area.  Then,  tree  planting  is  another  imporlant 
element  in  modifying  climate  and  drouth;  for  while  the  sbsde  from  the  sua  of  a  line  of 
east  and  west  trees  eztendg  no  great  distance,  their  influence  upon  the  winds  (wbich  is  a 
powerfol  factor  with  ue  Id  promoting  evaporation)  on  a  level  surface,  is  supposed  to  ex- 
tend eleven  times  the  sum  of  their  height. 

I  think  dams  along  our  principal  streams  only,  and  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles 
apart,  would  prove  inadequate  to  produce  the  results  joa  claim,  besides  being  a  heavy 
expense.  On  this  question,  let  me  suggest  what  I  deem  a  better  and  much  less  expensive 
plan:  In  working  our  ronds,  on  every  section  line,  where  they  ought  to  be,  to  make  a 
slight  fill  where  every  depression  occurs,  say  from  one  lo  four  feet,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  provide  for  drainage  above  that  when  necessary ;  this  would  create 
dams  of  leas  or  greater  dimensions  wherever  a  ravine  or  depression,  ever  so  alight,  is 
crcesed  by  the  road.  They  would  be  numeroos,  and  would  appear  en  every  section  line 
in  the  connty.  Two  such  dams  already  appear  on  Fort  street,  in  this  city,  and  held  a 
supply  of  water  most  all  of  last  summer;  another  appears  just  southeast  of  my  house,  from 
a  alight  fill  made  in  working  the  road,  the  water  of  which,  being  backed  ap  on  plowed 
ground,  made  most  of  its  show  in  thejocreased  growth  of  the  trees  there  planted. 

The  great  problem  of  dam  building — toretun  moisture,  I  apprehend — is  in  uung  a 
little  discretion  in  the  working  of  our  common  roads.  But  like  the  old  saying,  that 
"All  signs  fail  in  a  dry  time,"  so  all  these  appliances  must  fail  in  a  time  like  the  pres- 
ent. The  water  seems  to  be  in  other  latitudes.  All  the  region  west  of  the  Hisusuppi, 
to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  seems  to' be  dry,  and  without  a  supply  of  moisture 
to  GU  our  plowed  fields,  buffalo  wallows,  or  even  small  dams,  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger 
and  expensive  ones  yoa  suggest,  because  the  rivers  and  streams,  even  where  you  would 
locate  them,  are  themselves  dry. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  ordinary  dry  seasons,  when  the  trouble  is  from  want  of  a 
proper  distribution  of  rtunfall,  more  than  from  an  insufficient  amount,  that  the  appli- 
ances we  have  noted,  with  others  of  less  consequence,  will  so  modify  and  equalize  the 
humidity  of  our  atmosphere,  as  to  make  our  country  one  of  the  most  productive  and  de- 
sinble  to  live  in.  But  in  a  dry  year,  such  as  the  present  promises  to  be,  when  the  whole 
country  is  dry — at  least  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  (which  seems 
to  recnronce  in  twenty  years)  — then  it  is  that  the  chief  hope  seems  to  be,  like  that  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  in  giving  our  land  a  year  of  rest,  having  provided  for  our  necessities  imta 
the  abundance  of  the  past. 

L.  J.  Tehflin:  Irrigation  may  do  for  a  garden,  but  upon  a  quartciv sec- 
tion of  land  it  is  impracticable.  The  Gulf  of  Meiico  is  sending  up  plenty 
of  water  over  this  country.  During  our  spring  drouth,  it  was  passing  over 
in  plenty.  What  we  nant  is,  to  condense  it.  During  the  spring,  the  air  was 
nearly  all  the  time  just  below  the  point  of  saturation.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  local  evaporation  in  order  to  add  to  the  moisture  already  iu 
the  ^r.  The  culture  of  forest  trees  will  add  to  the  evaporation,  and  bring 
the  air  up  to  the  point  of  saturation.     Wind-breaks  will  bring  rain. 

J.  M.  Milleb:  Is  gardening  practicable  by  artificial  watering? 

Alex.  Bbown:  In  California,  I  have  seen  potatoes  grown  without  a  drop 
of  water  from  the  clouds.  They  sold  for  five  cents  per  bushel,  and  were  aa 
good  aa  I  ever  saw,  ^ 
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F.  Wellhouse:  I  conclade  that  well  or  river  water  is  lacking  in  cai^ 
bonic  acid,  ammonia,  etc.,  that  the  rainwater  washea  from  the  air.  It  does 
not  have  the  effect  on  plants  that  rain  will  have.  The  earth  abeorbe  theee 
rich  gaaee,  and  water  taken  from  the  river  or  well  is  nearly  devoid  of  them. 

REPOBT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FRUITS  AND  FLOWEKS. 

The  Committee  on  Fruito  and  Flowers  presented  the  following  report: 

Your  committee  having  examined  the  exhibits  on  the  stands  and  tables, 

report  as  follows:  The  fruit  braochee  are  heavily  laden  with  their  respective 

firuite,  giving  evidence  tiiat  the  fruit  prospects  are  good  in  the  various  locali* 

ties  from  which  they  come. 

EXHIBITORS, 

C.  Biahir,  HutchinsoD:  Native  currants,  Morello  cherries,  black  raspber- 
ries, Houghton  gooseberries,  Kittatinoy  blackberries,  Sand  Hill  plums.  Con- 
cord grapes,  white  willow  tree,  two  years  old,  measuring  twelve  feet  high  and 
two  and  one-half  inches  at  base. 

G.  C.  Brackett,  Lawrence:  Six  boxes  of  strawberries — Wilson,  Charles 
Downing,  Crescent  Seedling,  Capt  Jack,  Austin,  Cumberland,  Triumph, 

Wm.  Cutter,  Junction  City:  Apples,  pean,  cherry,  plum  and  peach. 

A.  M.  Switzer,  Hutchinson :  Currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries, and  of  strawberries,  the  French  Seedling  and  Col.  Cheney. 

A.  8.  Dimock,  HutchioBon:  Jar  of  Late  Crawford  peaches. 

C.  H.  Longstreth,  Hutchinsoo:  Specimen  of  wood-growth. 

Alex.  Brown,  Reno  county :  Strawberries — The  Sharplese,  Qlendale,  Capt 
Jack,  and  Col.  Cheney. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman, Geneva :  Apples, peaches, nectarines, blackberries, goose- 
berries, dwarf  juneberry,  and  specimen  of  catalpa  wood. 

Specimens  of  pot  plants  were  exhibited  by  the  following  parties: 

Mrs.  Dr.  Sidlinger,  Hutchinson:  Vinca,  Irish  Joy. 

Mrs.  Hale,  Hutchinson :  Calla,  Begonia,  Vinca,  Day  Lily. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Brown:  Calla,  Geranium. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Potter:  Flower  stand,  containing  Leopard  Plant,  Chinese  Prim- 
rose. 

Messrs.  Winslow  and  Albright:  Two  varieties  Oleander,  (white  and  pink). 

Mrs.  John  Brown:  Pink  Geranium,  Tea  Rose,  Oleander. 

Mrs.  E.  Wilcox:  Geranium. 

Mrs.  M.  Mead:  Geraniuras. 

Mrs.  Empey:  Geraniums. 

Mrs.  Nash:  Geraniums. 

Mrs.  C  Longstreth :  Canna,  Euonymons,  Agave. 

Mrs.  W.  Lewis:  Flower  stand,  with  German  Ivy,  Dew  Plant. 

Mrs.  L.  Houk:  Material  for  floral  decoration — cut  flowers. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Bonebrake,  Abilene:  Collection  of  cut  greenhouse  flowers— 
Boees,  ornamental  sfarube.  Hardy  Climbers,  Hardy  Ferns,  and  Mosses. 
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Mrs.  Dr.  McEee:  Bouquet  of  rosea,  and  a  flower  stand. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Switzer:  CollectioD  of  rosea,  hoDeysuckles,  and  specimen  of 
tamarix. 

Messrs.  Winslow  and  Albright:  Collection  of  preserved  ineecU. 

These  floral  exhibits  give  evideDce  that  the  iDterest  in  floriculture  is  yearly 
increasing.  Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.   ROBBON, 

H.  R  Van  Demah, 

Wm.   CtlTTEK, 

Adjourned.  CommiUee. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Thursday,  June  3,  1880. 
Prayer  by  Rev.  D.  H.  Moore.    Music  by  the  choir. 

DI8CD8SION— FLORICULTURE. 

J.  W.  RoBSOM:  In  our  Society  meetings,  a  great  many  of  our  papers  and 
our  talks  have  been  about  decorating  the  outside  of  our  homes.  I  vish  to 
speak  of  the  history  of  floriculture.  There  are  many  of  us  here  who  remem- 
ber when  the  flower  garden  contained  little  more  than  cabbage  roses  and  "  old 
man ; "  and  day  lilies,  oleander  and  some  of  the  cactus  family  were  about  all  the 
planU  known  in  the  wiudow  garden.  I  remember  the  time  when  there  was  not 
agreeo-housein  thecity  of  Chicago.  14'ow,  millions  and  tens  of  millions  are  in- 
vested io  floriculture.  The  first  green-house  in  Chicago  was  just  the  ripple 
from  New  York.  It  rapidly  grew  into  a  mighty  wave,  which  has  swept  west- 
ward over  Kansas  and  surged  over  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  am 
speaking  more  particularly  to  the  ladies.  I  never  saw  a  lady  that  did  not 
love  flowers.  To  have  a  good  window  garden,  you  must  begin  now.  Plant 
cuttings  and  slips.  Pots  exposed  to  tbe  air  dry  out  too  rapidly.  To  prevent 
this,  plunge  them  into  Haw-dust. 

L.  J.  Tehplin:  We  have  no  saw-dust  here. 

J.W.Robbon:  TbensubstitutesaDd;  it  is  just  as  good,  Be-pot  when  the 
rootlets  appear  at  the  bottom.  Tbe  growing  plants  must  be  vigorously  pinched 
back,  and  not  allowed  to  bloom.  We  cannot  have  flowers  in  summer  and  win- 
ter from  the  same  plants.  You  will  want  more  than  three  geraniums  and 
rosea.  Try  begonia  fuchioides  and  tbe  winter- blooming  carnations.  If  well 
grown,  you  will  not  be  without  carnations  the  whole  winter.  Fuchsias  will 
Dot  succeed  unless  we  can  shade.  The  red  spider  is  its  greatest  enemy.  The 
bestremedy^ainst  itis,  towash  the  plantwell  with  soap-suds.  Do  not  try  the 
parti-colored  double  petunia.  The  double  white  is  sweet-scented,  and  flowers 
all  winter.  I  cannot  close  without  recommending  bridal  wreath;  deutzia  gra- 
cilis, with  ita  beautiful  sprays ;  eglantine,  or  sweet  brier,  and  tbe  shield  and  deer 
ferns.     Sweet  alyaaum,  from  seed  sown  in  August,  will  fill  the  whole  house  with    , 
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perfume.  Candytuft  must  be  grown  io  a  pot,  to  be  seeo  id  all  ita  beauty.  Sow 
pauBy  seed  in  August,  and  you  will  have  smiling  &cee  looking  at  you  all  the 
winter.  We  ought  to  grow  flowers  in  the  bouse,  duriug  winter,  for  tbe  sake 
of  their  influence  on  husband  and  wife.  They  Bay  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every 
house.  But  flowers  will  take  tbe  skeleton  oS*  tbe  umI  and  throw  it  out  of 
doors.  The  miBsion  of  flowers  stands  next  to  tbe  mission  of  Cbriat.  I  came  to 
Hutchinson  expecting  to  see  a  wilderness.  Forgive  me.  The  flowers  I  have 
seen  make  me  feel  young  again. 

O.  Y.  Johnson:  In  beautifying  homes,  avoid  everything  loud.  Don't  pnt 
everything  in  front  of  tbe  house.  Plant  outskirts  of  large  trees  if  you  can, 
small  if  you  must.  Strewing  the  yard  with  wagonn,  plows,  etc.,  is  not  orna- 
mentation. I  never  knew  a  lady  who  did  not  love  flowers.  I  have  known 
females  who  did  not  love  them,  I  do  not  advise  the  planting  of  tbe  costly 
greenhouse  plante  commonly  sold.  There  are  kinds  of  plants  you  can  snc- 
ceed  with.  You  can  raise  zinnias  and  balsams,  callirhoe,  phlox  or  prairie 
sweet  William.  Well-wat£r  may  be  made  as  good  as  run  by  throwing  into 
it  some  live  wood  coals.  A  great  advantage  is  gained  by  pulverizing  char- 
coal and  mixing  with  tbe  soil.  Iron  scales  from  the  blacksmith's  will  greatly 
deepen  the  color  of  foliage  and  flowers. 

FINAL  RESOLUTIONS. 

Tbe  Committee  on  Final  Resolutions  then  offered  tbe  following  report: 

Your  Committee  on  Final  Resolutions  respectfully  submit  the  following 
resolutions : 

Saoived,  That  we  berab/  taoder  la  the  Beoo  CouDt;  Horticultural  Sodet;,  and  the 
citiiens  of  HutchiiiBOD  and  viciaity,  grateful  returns  for  their  geDeroaa  and  kind  treat- 
ment BO  freely  rendered  to  tbe  members  of  this  Society  during  the  meeting;  thai  we 
bear^ly  express  our  thanlia  to  L.  J.  Templin,  tbe  esteemed  Secrelar;  of  said  county  aocl- 
ety,  for  his  special  effbrta  lo  make  the  meeting  a  auccees;  and  to  those  who  enlivened  the 
exen^ses  of  the  aesaion  with  appropriate  nlueic,  we  tender  special  thanks. 

Beaotved,  That  we  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  tbe  members  of  the  M.  E.  church 
for  their  kiadoess  in  granting  the  Society  the  free  use  of  their  bailding. 

Bteolved,  That  we  fully  acknowledge  the  renewed  obligation  under  which  ihia  Society 
is  placed  to  the  Union  Pacific,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F«  and  M.  E.  &  T.  railways, 
for  special  favors  extended  lo  our  members  in  attendance  at  this  meeting,  and  to  each  we 
hereby  express  our  hearty  thanks. 

Buolved,  That  (he  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  aulbentjc  copies  of  these  resoln- 
lions  to  the  several  newspapers  of  Hutchinson,  for  publication,  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
several  railway  companies  herein  mentioned. 

E.  P.  Dbihl. 

F.  Wex-lhodbb, 
S.  F.  Tapt, 

Commiilee. 
On  motion,  the  Society  then  adjourned  eine  die. 
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FOURTEENTH   ANNUAL    MEETING, 

HEL.D    AT    VtfYANDOTTE,    KANSAS, 

TuBSDAV,  Wednesday  and  Trurbday,  Dec.  14, 15  and  16, 1880. 


Id  response  to  call  of  the  Presideut,  the  Society  assembled  at  the  city  of 
Wyandotte,  Wyandotte  county,  Tuesday,  December  14,  1880,  aud  opened 
its  fourteenth  annual  meeting  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  Congregational 
«hurch,  with  President  E.  Gale  in  the  chair. 

Hod.  C.  W.  Martfeldt,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  lead  the  exercises  in  prayer. 

Col.  N.  J.  Colman,  Prealdent  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society, 
being  present,  was  invited  to  a  seat  with  the  President. 

C.  W.  Murtfeldt  made  the  announcement  that  tlie  Illinois  State  Horti* 
cultural  Society  was  holding  its  annual  meeting  at  Warsaw,  and  ^oved 
that  a  congratulatory  telegram  be  forwarded  to  that  Society,  which  was  con- 
curred in.    The  following  is  a  copy : 

[Telegrmm.] 

Wyamdottb,  Kas.,  December  14,  1880. 
Zb  Parker  EarU,  PrauUM  lUiitoia  SUiU  HortieidlUTal  Society,  Warsam,  lU.:  The  SMte 
Horticultural  Societies  for  Kanina  and  Missoari,  holding  joint  Beaeiooa  at  this  city,  take 
pleasure  in  faereb;  forwarding  greelinga  to  their  horticultural  brethren  in  Illinois.  We 
ai«  laboring  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  good  of  a  uomtDOn  humanity.  May  Qod  bless 
our  efTorla.  E.  Gale,  and 

N.  J.  Colmas, 

Prteidentt. 

COMMITTEE  ON  JOINT  SESSIONS. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  conference,  consisting  of  F.  Wei  I  bouse,  Samuel 

Reynolds  and  J.  W,  Robson,  were  appointed  to  arrange  fdr  joint  sessions 

with   the  Missouri  State  and  the  Missouri  Valley  Horticultural  Societies, 

which  had  assembled  in  annual  session  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 
Od  motion,  M.  B.  Neiiman,  Wm.  Cutter  and  Joseph  Savage  were  appointed 
A  committee  to  arrange  the  order  of  exercises  during  the  meeting.        ^ 
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committee  on  credentials. 

Od  motioD,  a  committee  od  credentials,  conaistiDg  of  A.  B.  Oillett,  H.  E. 
Yao  DemaD  and  E.  P.  DeibI,  was  appointed. 

REPOBT  OF  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE. 
The  committee  recommeaded  that  the  aessions  of  the  Society  be  held,  after 
the  present  day,  jointly  with  the  Missouri  State  and  Missouri  Valley  Horti- 
cultural Societies,  at  Alcott's  Hail,  Kansas  City,  Kas.    On  motion, 

BEPORTS  BY  COUNTIES  ON  THE  FRUIT  CROP  FOR  1880, 
Were  made  the  subject  for  consideration. 

JOHNBOM  CODNTT. 

B.  8.  McFabland,  Olathe:  The  coaditiou  of  the  fruit  crop  for  1880  was 
most  excellent,  and  the  present  condi^on  of  orchards  is  good. 

E.  P.  Deihl,  Olathe :  The  Alexander,  Early  Louise,  Hale's  Early  and 
Ameden's  June  peach  trees  bore  us  a  full  crop. 

COWLEY  CODNTY. 

A.  R,GlLLBTT,Winfield:  Condition  of  orchard  trees  good.  Thefreezeof 
April  30th  cut  off  most  all  our  fruit.  Small  fruits  will  not  succeed  without 
a  mulch. 

IJABBTTE  COUNTY. 

C.  O.  WicEERSHAH,  Parsous:  Have  succeeded  with  all  classes  of  fruit. 
Of  early-ripening  apples,  Williams's  Favorite  is  one  of  the  beet ;  the  Early 
Harvest,  Maiden's  Blush,  Swaar,  Winesap,  Missouri  Pippin  and  White  Wia- 
ter  Pearmain  all  produced  fine  crops.  Pears — The  Petite  Marguerite  is  a 
new  and  very  promising  variety ;  I  have  1,000  standard  and  250  dwarf  trees 
in  my  pear  orchard ;  most  are  too  youug  to  fruit;  the  Howell,  as  a  dwarf, 
produces  fine  fruit.  The  peach  crop  was  fine;  wood  growth,  good.  Cherry 
crop  was  good.  Of  pears,  I  sent  your  Secretary,  for  display  at  the  Westera 
National  Fair,  twelve  specimens,  which  weighed  twelve  pounds  and  thirteen 
ounces ;  second  lot,  twelve  specimens,  which  weighed  twelve  pounds  and  four 
ounces;  these  were  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  variety. 

LEAVENWORTH  COUNTY. 

F.  Wellhoube,  Fairmount :  The  crop  of  Missouri  Pippin  and  Ben  Davis 
in  my  county  was  splendid;  I  believe  Leavenworth  county  has  realized  over 
$100,000  from  ita  apple  crop  this  year. 

E.  J.  HoLMAN,  Leavenworth  :  Peaches  — The  early  varieties  produced  a 
fine  crop,  such  as  Alexander,  Amsden,  Early  Beatrice,  Hale's  Early ;  Cool- 
edge's  Favorite,  Troth's  Early,  Old  Mixon  and  Smock  did  not  fruit  as  well ; 
Salaway  is  not  profitable ;  Heath  and  a  late  yellow  freestone  were  the  most 
profitable.  Apricots — Of  eight  varieties  tried,  the  Early  Violet  only  was 
satisfactory.  Nectarines — The  Boston  did  well.  Cherries — May  Duke  and 
Keine  Hortense  bore  a  fair  crop ;  none  were  as  profitable  as  the  English  Mo- 
rello,  exceeding  even  the  Early  Richmond ;  have  found  the  late  varieties 
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more  pro6table  than  the  early  ones.  Pears — Have  had  do  blight  for  years 
put ;  the  Bartlett,  Howell,  SwaD'a  OraDge,  Beurre  d' Adjou,  Vicar  of  Wiok- 
field,  Secket,  Louise  Boone  de  Jersey  and  Duchesse  d'ADgouleme  yielded  a 
profitable  crop.  Apples — The  crop  was  good  of  all  varieties  except  Eoglisb 
Ooldeu  and  Boxbury  Bueset.  Strawberries  —  Crop  was  first-rate ;  had  best 
yield  from  Charles  Dowoing.  Raspberry — All  varieties  bore  well  except 
Davison's  Tborolees ;  am  pleased  with  the  Gregg;  the  Brandy  wine  is  more 
desirable  for  abipping  than  the  Turner ;  Highland  Hardy,  rather  tender ; 
Norwood,  immensely  productive ;  believe  it  the  berry  for  the  western  part  of 
the  Blate. 

Db.  J.  Staymak,  Leavenworth:  All  classes  of  fruits  except  peaches  hare 
been  successful  the  past  year.  Do  not  believe  peaches  wilt  succeed.  Have 
had  two  crops  in  twenty-one  years.  The  Cuthbert  raspberry  fails  to  sustain 
its  high  character  obtained  in  other  States. 

ALLEN  COUNTY. 

H.  E.  Van  Deuan  :  Apples  were  a  good  yield.  Peaches  — Amsden's  June, 
Alexander,  Early  Beatrice  and  Early  Louise  bore  satisfactorily ;  Old  Mlxon 
Free,  the  Crawforda  and  Foster  failed;  Ward's  Late  Free,  the  Indian  classes 
and  Heatb  Cling,  produced  a  heavy  crop.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  En- 
glish Uorello,  bore  well.  Small  fruits — fine  crop.  The  Snyder  blackberry 
is  productive — berry  small,  plant  hardy. 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  December  14, 1880. 
President  Gale  in  the  chair.     Fruit-crop  reports  continued. 

DOUGLAB  COUNTY. 

6.  W.  Pearson,  Lawrence:  Apples — Bore  heavily.  Seedling  varieties, 
Missouri  Pippin,  Winesap,  Bawles  Genet,  Ben  Davis.     Peach  crop,  light. 

E.  A.  CoLEUAN,  Lawrence:  Apple  crop,  heavy;  pears,  next  to  a  failure. 

C.  W.  Murtfeldt:  Have  checked  rust  on  the  leaves  of  the  blackberry  and 
raspberry,  by  removal  of  affected  plants,  and  an  application  of  sulphur  to 
the  land.  The  Green  Prolific  strawberryis  the  most  profitable  variety  for  all 
purposes  in  a  family. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  the  delegate  attendance,  which  was 
filed  for  publication. 

An  essay  on  "Handling  and  Marketing  of  Fruits,"  by  P.  M.  Eeily,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  read  by  Col.  N.  J.  Colman.  [This  article  will  appear  under 
the  proper  heading,  in  the  department,  "  Reports  of  Standing  Committees." — 
Secbetart.] 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Keily,  for  his  interesting 
paper. 

Adjourned. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  December  14, 1880. 
President  Gale  in  the  chair. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

The  foUowiag  addresa  was  delivered  hj  M.  B.  Newmao,  Secretary  of  the 
Wyandotte  County  Horticultural  Society: 

Mr.  Preeident,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Kansas  State  Hortxeuhural  Soaety: 
Through  the  unexpected  absence  of  the  Mayor  of  our  city  this  evening,  I  am 
called  upon  to  deliver  to  you  the  address  of  welcome  to  Wyandotte. 

Numerous  reasons  combine  to  render  this  annual  meeting  of  your  Socie^ 
here  especially  gratifying  to  ub. 

First,  we  have  been  accustomed  for  years  past  to  read  with  both  pleasure 
and  profit  the  proceedings  of  your  Society  in  your  annual  publications,  and 
bave  thereby  become  imbued  with  an  interest  in  your  discussions  which  we 
believe  will  be  of  still  greater  interest  as  we  receive  them  through  the  utter- 
ances of  your  voices  and  the  magnetism  of  your  personal  presence  with  us. 

Secondly,  we  claim  here  that  we  have  the  banner  fruit  county  of  the  great 
fruit  re^on  of  Kansas.  That  we  have  contributed  from  our  orchards  and 
gardens  very  many  of  those  remarkable  pomological  specimens  that  have 
acquired  for  our  young  State,  at  the  National  and  other  leading  fairs,  oar 
splendid  reputation  as  a  fruit-growing  region.  Hence,  we  are  peculiarly 
gratified  with  the  opportunity  now  furnished  of  making  an  exhibition  of  our 
remarkably  fine  orchard  products  to  the  Society  which  has  so  indefatigably 
labored  to  spread  abroad  the  wonders  of  Kansas  pomology. 

Next,  we  not  only  boast  here  of  the  success  of  our  orchard  products,  but 
we  also  claim  the  locatiou  here  of  the  inevitable  future  commercial  empo- 
rium  of  our  State;  and  as  this  will  becomea  matter  of  special  interest  to  the 
enterprising  fruit  growers  of  Kansas,  we  will  take  great  pleasure  during 
your  stay  in  Wyaodotte  in  showing  you  our  location  and  peculiar  commer- 
cial advantages  in  prospect. 

Finally,  by  special  arrangement,  the  State  Horticultural  Society  of  Mis- 
souri, (our  sister  State,  which  shares  with  us  those  special  adaptations  to  fruit 
culture  which  render  the  whole  region  so  peculiarly  attractive  to  pomolo- 
gists,)  has  convened  at  this  time  in  our  sister  city  across  the  Kaw,  and  we 
anticipate  the  unusual  pleasure  of  many  joint  meetings  during  this  session, 
whereby  increased  interest  and  profit  are  to  be  expected  from  the  discussions 
of  this  session.  And  as  we  call  to  mind  the  many  fruit  growers  of  Missouri 
whose  names  have  become  inseparably  connected  with  the  horticultural  lit- 
erature of  the  West,  we  feel  h  special  pleasure  in  the  opportunity  here  to  be 
enjoyed  of  forming  their  mi>fe  intimate  acquaintance,  and  of  listening  to  the 
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words  of  wisdom  and  experience  that  they  will  afibrd  to  the  discuseiooa  of 
our  present  sesaioD. 

For  all  these  and  many  other  considerations,  you  are  welcome,  nioet  cor- 
dially  welcome,  to  the  hospitalities  of  Wyandotte. 


BT  PBESIDENT  E.  OALE. 

In  response  to  your  very  pleasant  and  frank  greeting,  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  express  the  hearty  appreciation  of  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural 
Society.  We  meet,  not  to  promote  individual  interests  or  to  conserve  personal 
ends  merely,  but  to  consider  questions  that  underlie  the  material  interests  of 
the  entire  State.  We  come  hoping  to  receive  encouragement  at  your  hands, 
to  gather  much  for  our  common  good  from  your  personal  experience,  and  in 
return  hope  to  aid  in  deepening  our  common  interest  in  horticultural  .pur- 
sails;  and  wears  now  sure  that  we  are  not  to  be  disappointed.  As  we  shake 
hands  over  the  line  with  the  State  Horticultural  Society  of  Missouri,  through 
her  honored  President,  we  feel  that  this  meeting  is  full  of  significance,  and 
pr^uant  with  rich  promises  for  the  future.  We  take  a  peculiar  satisfaction 
in  annihilating  State  lines,  and  for  the  time  bein^  forgetting  whether  we  be- 
long to  Kansas  or  Missouri,  and  work  to  promote  uur  common  cause.  Ip 
behalf  of  tbs  State  Horticultural  Society  of  Kansas,  I  most  cordially  thank 
you. 

HORTICULTUEAL  FABMINQ. 

BT  C.  W.  KUBTFKLDT,  KIBKWOOS,  MO. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  where  horticulture  and  silva-cultare 
are  of  greater  importance  or  play  a  more  conspicuous  part  than  they  do  in 
Kansas.  This  is  a  universally  acknowledged  fact.  Prairies  of  miles  upon 
miles  are  yet  almost  treeless.  It  is  true  the  railroad  companies  have  done 
considerable  to  encourage  tree  plandng  alongside  of  their  respective  lines. 
The  Government  also  has  offered  a  premium  in  lands  to  each  and  everyone 
who  will  cultivate  a  certain  area  of  trees ;  but  both  together  have  made  but 
little  headway,  comparatively.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  liberal 
planting  of  trees  all  over  the  State  of  Kansas  would  materially  modify  the 
climate,  and  tend  to  develop  a  more  even  distribution  of  moisture  in  the 
shape  of  rain  or  snow.  At  present  the  rainfall  may.be  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  favor  the  production  of  crops,  hut  it  comes  in  torrents  and  too  much  at  a 
time,  and  thus  frequently  does  more  dam^e  than  good  —  washing  out  or  hard- 
ening the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  producing  floods  in  the  lat^r  streams. 

Ax  a  case  in  point,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  to  Egypt,  but  to  cite  that 
of  a  more  recent  date  in  Spain.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  Spain,  being  embar- 
rassed for  funds,  denuded  vast  areas  of  her  territory  of  timber,  which  she 
Bold.  Last  year,  cloud-bursts  and  violent  storms  were  the  rule,  and  gentle 
and  fructifying  showers  the  exception,  especially  on  the  denuded  portion  of 
her  dominion.  ^  , 
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Viewing  the  subject  from  this  Btandpoiot,  there  should  be  a  very  liberftl 
plRDting  of  trees  on  every  farm  in  Kansas;  and  for  this  occasion  it  will  be 
my  object  to  speak  more  especially  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  or  farmert' 
hortieullure. 

Iq  what  respect,  Mr,  President,  does  farmers'  horticulture  differ  from  the 
horticulture  of  other  men?  It  is  a  welUkoowu  fact,  horticulture  in  its  strict 
sense,  means  the  cultivation  of  a  garden;  but  in  its  generally -accepted  sense 
at  the  present  day,  it  means  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowering  plants  and 
ornamental  trees.     And  in  this  latter  sense  will  this  paper  treat  the  topic 

The  farmer  makes  the  growing  of  grain  or  of  live  stock  of  various  kinds, 
or  dairying,  his  main  and  principal  business,  and  the  horticulture  which  he 
practices  is  only  incidental,  though  it  ought  not  so  to  be,  (t.  e.,  if  by  ind- 
dental,  b  meant  haphazard  or  happy-go-lucky  I )  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
further  on.  In  passing,  allow  me  to  remark  that  this  Society  is  itinerant,  and 
that  is  a  good  feature.  New  localities  are  visited  every  year,  and  many  per- 
sons not  members  can  and  do  attend  the  annual  sessions,  and  are  thus  afforded 
opportunities  to  gain  information  and  to  behold  displays  of  fruits,  which, 
without  this  itinerancy,  they  could  or  rather  would  never  have  done.  There 
are  always  present  persons  who  have  come  to  learn  ("and  by  the  way,  all  such 
ought  to  become  members  at  the  first  opportunity)  concerning  the  fruits  that 
may  be  grown  in  their  own  vicinity,  where,  possibly,  they  have  not  lived  long 
enough  to  become  acquainted  with  the  horticultural  possibilities  of  their  own 
soil. 

Nothing  very  new  or  startling  can  be  said  upon  so  trite  a  tbeme  as  farmera' 
horticulture.  As  in  religion,  so  also  in  horticulture — the  great  majority  of 
tbe  people  need  "line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept — here  a  little  and 
there  a  little;"  indeed,  we  all  do,  because  we  are  prone  to  let  things  slip  which 
once  we  knew  very  well.  Do  you  say  you  doubt  my  statement?  Very  well, 
air;  just  try  your  knowledge  of  varieties  of  apples  or  pears,  for  instance,  es- 
pecially if  you  but  recently  have  come  from  the  Eastern,  Middle  or  Southern 
States,  and  compare  notes — and  let  me  know  the  result,  if  you  please. 

It  is  my  object  in  this  paper  to  place  the  farmer's  horticulture  in  juxtapo- 
sition to  that  of  tbe  specialist,  viz.,  the  nurseryman,  florist,  orchardist,  or 
vine  dresser.  No  prudent  man  will  enter  upon  the  calling  of  either  without 
considerable  practical  experience  and  capital;  but  any  farmer  may — nay, 
thonld — venture  a  little  into  each  of  these.  If  be  fails,  it  will  be  upon  a 
small  scale  only,  and  he  can  recover  or  amend  as  occasion  may  require.  As 
just  hinted  at,  a  farmer's  horticulture  differs  in  no  way  from  the  horticulture 
of  the  specialist,  except  in  the  quantity  or  area  cultivated  to  orchard,  vine- 
yard, or  garden.  lu  order  to  succeed,  the  farmer  must  cultivate,  prune,  dress 
or  train  his  trees,  vines,  berry  plants  or  flowers  as  scientifically  correct  and  as 
faitbtully  as  be  who  has  made  these  things  the  one  pursuit  of  his  life.  He 
must  preveut  the  incursions  aud  depredations  of  fungi,  blight,  insects,  etc  ; 
in  fine,  he  must  be  just  as  dexterous  and  thorough  in  his  fruit  crowing  as  he 
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IB  in  hisdairr.or  the  cuItivatioD  of  gr^D,  or  the  raUing  of  live  stock,  because, 
as  firet  above  writteD,  or  hinted  at,  "whatever  is  worth  the  doiog  is  worthy 
of  l)eiog  well  donel"  Aod  therefore  the  farmer  tnuat  be  williug  to  devote 
the  Deceseary  outlay  of  thought,  money  and  time  to  the  production  of  fruiu 
for  his  own  table,  and  flowers  and  shrubs  for  bis  owd  and  others'  pleasure, 
that  the  specialist  does  to  place  these  tbiugs  on  sale.  As  a  rule,  men  place 
but  little  value  upon  that  which  costs  them  little. 

And  now  comes  the  question,  will  it  pay?  Many  men  insist  that  their 
every  undertaking  shall  be  submitted  to  this  crucial  but  preposterous  test. 
Will  it  pay?  No,  sir,  cot  if  you  are  content  to  live  upon  bog  and  bominy, 
or  bacon  and  greens ;  if  you  simply  eat  to  live,  or  live  to  eat,  that  which  will 
BUstaiD  life  for  a  few  years,  and,  after  transmitting  scrofula,  bad  looks  and 
general  debility  to  your  possible  posterity,  will  send  you  to  a  premature 
grave,  leaving  your  pelf,  for  which  you  have  sacrificed  so  much,  to  your 
babes,  or,  worse,  to  the  lawyers.  Again  comes  the  question,  will  it  payt 
Before  giving  an  affirmative  answer,  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  or  two:  Do 
you  desire  to  enjoy  the  good  things  which  a  kind  Providence  has  placed 
within  your  reach f  Do  you  Hke  a  variety  of  diet?  Do  you  value  good 
health?  Can  you  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature?  Do  you  love  to  see  the 
glory  and  to  inhale  the  perfume  of  apple  blossoms?  Do  your  nostrils  di»- 
tend  when  you  come  near  the  vine  when  it  is  in  bloom  f  Do  you^  eyes  and 
your  nose  feast  upon  the  bloom  and  fragrance  of  the  rose?  Do  you  enjoy  the 
sweetness  of  the  violet,  the  heliotrope,  the  jessamine,  and  the  mignonette? 
And  in  late  spring  or  early  summer  does  your  palate  thirst  and  long  for  the 
refreshing  acid  of  the  strawberry,  the  cherry,  or  the  orange?  Have  you  any 
relish  for  the  luscious  peach  or  juicy  pear?  And  thus  I  might  go  on,  naming 
all  the  fruits  in  their  season.  If  yon  say  yes  to  these  questions,  there  will  be 
so  need  of  my  doing  so;  if  you  say  no,  you  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  diet  of 
raw  turnips  for  your  natural  life. 

But  says  one, "  Why  talk  of  science  in  horticulture  ?  Horticulture  is  only 
an  arL"  Let  Webster  answer;  he  defines  science  as  knowledge  or  certain 
ifcn0t4ffed?e,  and  says  a  little  further:  "or  a  principal  in  science  is  a  rule  in  art." 
Some  one  else  defines  science  as  classified  facts.  Take  the  process  of  grafting 
in  its  various  forms,  or  of  budding  or  transplanting,  or  layering:  one  must 
hsve  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  how,  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  as  well  as 
the  art  of  manipulating  with  care  and  expedition  the  thing  in  hand,  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  result.  "The  science  of  music  is  a  correct  theory  thereof;  the 
art  is  the  practice;"  and  as  one  cannot  learn  to  play  well  and  skilirnlly  npon 
an  instrument  without  constant,  persistent  and  intelligent  practice,  so  also 
one  cannot  learn  to  graft,  bud  or  transplant  trees,  shrubs  or  flowering  plants 
with  a  certainty  as  to  result,  without  a  good  deal  of  study  and  intelligent 
practice. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  your  theme?"  Much, 
tfiwry  way,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show.     A  farmer  wants  but  a  limited  num-, 
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ber  of  trees,  or  vines,  or  plauts,  because  be  inteods  raiaing  fruits  and  berriee^ 
or  grapes  for  bie  own  and  femily  use  only,  and  not  for  market.  Had  he  not 
better  go  to  some  well-establisbed  and  reputable  uursery  and  procure  what 
be  wants  in  kind  and  variety,  than  to  grow  trees  and  plants  from  the  seed, 
and  next  graft  aod  bud,  and  wait  long  years  before  be  can  reasonably  expect 
to  partake  of  their  fruit?  And  so  with  ornamental  plants.  These  things,  if 
procured  as  suggested,  are  superior  in  kind,  quality  and  variety  to  any  he 
can  hope  to  produce,  and  besides,  generally  tbey  are  prepared  for  trans- 
planting, and  true  to  name.  Thus  the  farmer  saves  time,  money,  and  a  very 
probable  disappointment. 

And  DOW,  without  claiming  at  all  to  be  a  model  cultivator,  (really,  I  have 
not,  for  want  of  time  to  do  and  opportunity  to  secure  efficient  help,  been  able 
to  do  a  fraction  as  well  as  I  could  have  done  under  other  circumstances,)  nor 
anything  but  a  farmer  practicing  a  farmer's  horticulture,  allow  me,  notwith- 
standing, to  give  my  experience  of  the  year  A.  D.  1880. 

On  a  space  of  about  one  acre,  devoted  to  fruits,  we  had  strawberries  for 
over  two  weeks,  commencing  about  three  days  later  than  the  earliest  matur- 
ing in  our  vicinity.  Varieties:  Wilson,  Charles  Downing  and  Green  Prolific 
These  were  succeeded  immediately  by  raspberries,  both  black  and  red,  of  the 
cap  varieties.  These  in  turn  were  fallowed  by  the  Early  Richmond  (tart),  and 
some  sweet  cherries.  The  latter  would  have  been  more  abundant  had  not 
the  birds  taken  the  lion's  share  in  the  forced  partnership.  Next  came  the 
blackberries,  and  with  these,  peaches.  On  June  25tb  we  had  the  first  pre- 
maturely-ripened peaches — the  Amsden;  but  within  ten  days  thereafter  and 
while  the  blackberries  were  still  abundant,  we  had  from  two  trees  of  the 
above-named  peach  about  five  bushels.  These  would  have  been  of  better 
quality  had  the  fruit  in  its  earlier  stages  of  growth  been  more  severely 
thinned  out.  The  Amsden  was  followed  by  the  Hale,  and  this  in  turn  by 
the  Early  and  Late  Crawford  and  some  very  good  seedlings,  both  tart  and 
sweet,  in  all,  we  enjoyed  the  Ivxury  ofpeacket  and  eream  for  full  ninely  dayt, 
OT  one-fourth  of  the  year.  In  the  meantime  we  had  a  few  varieties  of  sum- 
mer apples  and  early  autumn  apples,  in  profusion,  all  of  which  would  have 
been  esteemed  choice  had  the  other  fruits  been  less  abundant  or  fine.  After 
the  peaches  were  goue  we  still  had  autumn  and  winter  apples  so  plenty  that, 
aft«r  all  our  efforts  to  give  away,  to  preserve  by  canning,  to  dry  and  to  con> 
vert  into  apple  butter,  there  were  absolutely  xoa^on-loadt  that  decayed  under 
the  trees. 

Were  I  to  go  into  detail  and  speak  of  our  enjoyment  (and  this  iocludeft 
visiting  friends)  of  the  flowers,  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees,  I  fear  you  would 
call  me  an  enthusiast  or  something  not  quite  so  complimentary;  therefore  I 
will  not  weary  you  with  the  recital  of  this  part  or  branch  legitimately  be- 
longing to  my  subject.     Will  anyone  yet  ask  the  question,  "Wilt  it  pay  t" 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  your  humble  servant  on  bo  little  ground 
is  certainly  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  owning  a  small  homestead.    And 
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allow  me  here  to  say,  that  there  ought  lo  be  prioted  a  greater  Dumber  of 
Kansas  Horticultural  Reports;  and  these  ought  to  be  distributed,  not  vxuAe- 
fttliy,  but  more  generally,  to  the  farmers  of  Kanaaa. 

— Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  bad  opportunity  to  visit  southenr 
Kanaaa,  as  far  west  as  Wichita;  and  I  have  been  surprised  as  well  as  pleased 
to  notice  the  numbers  and  extent  to  which  orchards  have  been  planted  iu  that 
section  of  the  State.  They  looked  to  me  of  sufficient  age  to  have  produced 
all  the  fruit  needed  in  this  section,  yet  apples  are  taken  to  Wichita  by  the  car- 
toad.  Were  I  to  go  into  tfaia  aection  to  live  by  farming,  I  would  plant  some 
varieties  of  apples  noted  for  their  proneuess  to  early  bearing,  even  if  the  va- 
rieties were-of  indifferent  quality.  They  could  be  removed  when  those  of 
superior  quality  became  abundant.  Again,  I  would  plant  at  the  least,  half 
a  bushel  of  peach  seeds,  both  for  fuel  and  fruit,  and  I  would  add  to  these  as 
I  had  opportunity,  thus  adding  instantly  to  the  number  of  growing  trees, 
which  would  benefit  not  only  myself,  but  the  community  and  the  State. 

PORCHES,  PIAZZAS  AND  GABLE-ENDS. 

BY    J.   W.   ROnaOH,   CREEVER. 

The  early  settlers  of  Kansas  had  from  necessity  to  be  satisfied  with  a  log 
cabin,  or  one  built  with  sods,  and  many  on  the  uplauds,  for  a  shelter,  had  to 
be  content  with  a  dug'Out  on  the  face  of  some  deep  ravinej  to  protect  himself 
and  family  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  There  was  no  beauty  or 
design  in  their  construction,  but  simply  plain  walls  with  a  roof  to  cover,  win- 
dows to  admit  light,  and  a  door  to  enter.  They  were  well  and  strongly  built; 
they  afforded  perfect  protection  to  the  physical  nature  of  man;  and  they 
served,  eo  far  as  houses  composed  of  these  materials  could  serve,  all  the  most 
imperative  wants  of  the  body.  While  lacking  convenience,  they  were  warm 
and  comfortable. 

But  the  settlers  on  these  broad  plains  have  reached  the  transition  state, 
when  the  merely  useful  in  the  construction  of  a  home  does  not  satisfy,  and 
now  a  house  is  needed  not  only  for  the  physical  wants  of  man,  but  for  bis 
moral,  social,  and  intellectual  existence.  If  hospitality  smiles  in  ample  par- 
lors; if  home  virtues  dwell  in  cozy  fireside  family  rooms;  if  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  is  seen  on  its  shady  porch,  its  upward-pointing  gables,  with  its  intri* 
cate  tracery  of  climbing  plants,  and  its  walls  covered  with  vines  and  dower- 
ing shrubs,  we  feel  at  a  glance  that  here  we  have  reached  the  highest  beauty 
of  wbicb  domestic  architecture  is  capable — that  of  individual  expression. 

It  must  appear  reasonable  to  every  thinking  mind,  that  the  cottage  form 
in  architecture  is  one  of  the  embellishments  of  natural  scenery  which  deserves 
attentive  consideration.  It  is  beautiful  always  and  everywhere;  and  whether 
looking  out  of  the  woody  dingle  with  its  eye- like  window,  and  sending  up  the 
motion  of  azure  smoke  between  the  hoary  trunks  of  aged  trees,  or  grouped 
among  the  bright  corn  fields  of  the  fruitful  plain,  or  forming  bright  clusters 
along  the  ridge  slope,  the  cottage  always  gives  the  idea  of  a  thing  to  be  be- 
loved— a  quiet,  life-giving  voice  that  is  as  peaceful  as  silence  itself.      oqIc 
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The  priDcipal  thing  worthy  of  observation  io  a  finished  cottage  is  its  all- 
pervading  Deatness  and  the  expression  of  tranquil  repose.  The  swallow, 
martin  and  wren  are  each  permitted  to  attach  their  domiciles  in  undisturbed 
security  to  the  eaves;  thus  enhancing  the  etfect  of  the  cottage  by  increasing 
its  usefulness  and  making  it  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  more  beings  than 
one.  The  white  of  the  walls  is  stainless,  and  iis  bright  surface  catches  a  side 
light  as  brightly  as  a  front  one ;  the  luxuriant  rose  is  trained  gracefnlly  over 
the  window,  which,  half  opened,  admits  the  breeze,  that,  as  passing  over  the 
sweet  brier  planted  below,  fills  the  room  with  fragrance. 

The  bright  wooden  porch  breaks  the  flat  of  the  cottage  face  by  its  projec- 
tion, and  branches  of  the  grape-vine  and  wandering  woodbine  flaunt  them- 
selves in  the  sunlight.  A  few  square  rods  of  garden  laid  down  to  grass,  with 
here  and  there  large  masses  of  fragrant  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  com- 
plete a  picture  which  Is  nearly  a  perfect  'thing  in  its  way.  The  ideas  it 
awakens  are  agreeable,  and  the  architecture  is  all  that  we  want  in  such  a 
situation.  It  is  pretty  and  appropriate,  and  if  it  boasted  of  any  other  per- 
fection it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  propriety. 

We  had  no  intention,  when  we  began  this  paper,  of  writing  a  dissertation 
on  cottage  architecture,  but  simply  to  not«  down  the  experience  and  thoughts 
of  the  many  flower-lovers  who  are  scattered  all  over  our  State.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Hardy  Ornamentnl  Flora,  I  have  corresponded 
largely  with  citizens  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  home  adornment.  Here  is 
a  rich  flower-piece  from  southern  Kansas: 

"For  borne  ornamentation  we  have  the  trumpet  creeper  (TVeoma  radi- 
cant).  To  see  its  real  beauty,  we  must  stand  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
vine.  One  of  ours  reaches  now  up  to  the  comb  of  our  barn,  and  there  spreads 
over  the  martin  box.  No  giri  ever  looked  jauntier  with  a  rose  in  her  hoo- 
net,  than  does  that  little  bird-house  up  there,  within  the  surroundings  of  that 
vine.  On  the  west  side  of  our  house  we  have  one  spreading  over  the  wall, 
and  at  one  corner  of  the  front  porch  another,  and  we  like  them.  But  the 
wisteria  on  the  front  has  lofty  aspirations.  It  has  grown  very  strong  and 
vigorous.  It  receives  the  praise  of  every  one  who  looks  upon  its  large  clns- 
ters  of  pale-bine  fragrant  flowers.  And  while  I  am  at  it,  let  me  say,  that  the 
old-fashioned  sweet  brier  occupies  a  very  cold  corner,  and  it  grows  and  flour- 
ishes, and  yields  its  pleasant  perfume.  Several  Prairie  Queen  roses  are  at* 
tacbed  to  our  dwelling,  and  on  the  palings  around  the  yard.  Shame  that  in 
south  Kansas — all  Kansas — there  is  not  a  greater  profusion  of  flowers!" 

Ah!  my  friend,  the  Ideal  and  the  Real  the  world  over  are  pretty  much  the 
same;  aud  when  we  seem  to  be  chasing  the  Real,  as  we  think,  we  gather  the 
less  of  it  than  we  would,  if  we  set  more  store  by  the  gentle  realities  that  you 
seek  to  promote. 

Another  writes  thus:  "The  gable-end  of  my  old  log  cabin  is  prettier  thaa 
any  picture  that  ever  came  from  the  studio  of  an  artist.  The  whole  Space, 
excepting  the  windows,  is  closely  covered  with  the  Virginian  ivy  (Jmp^ftm- 
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ait).  Ad  old  fence  wire  is  fasteaed  to  both  angles  of  the  cornice,  along  which 
two  biltersweeta  (Os/oslrus)  have  entwined  themselves  lovingly.  When 
studded  thickly  with  clusters  of  bright  yellow  berries,  they  malte  a  pretty 
frame  for  the  ivy  picture,  when  the  leaves  are  of  the  richest  greeu,  and  still 
more  so,  when  the  berries,  late  io  the  autumn,  burst  open,  and  assume  a  red 
and  crimson  livery,  and  inclose  a  foliage  brilliant  in  orange,  scarlet,  crimsoD 
and  purple.  On  both  sides  of  the  porch  I  have  two  sumac  shrubs  (Rkv»), 
which  makes  a  gorgeous  display  of  foliage  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  A. 
clematis,  dug  out  of  the  woods,  covers  the  open  frame-work.  I  can  tell  you 
these  three  climbiog  vines  make  the  old  cabin  look  lovely.  With  these  I 
am  satisfied,  and  have  no  desire  to  see  a  foreign  vine  rambling  over  my  borne." 

A  lady  correspondent  in  central  Kansas  thus  writes:  "I  have  a  scarlet 
trumpet  boneysuckle  growing  on  my  porch  which  completely  covers  the 
whole  surface,  and  for  six  months  in  the  year  has  a  profusion  of  bright  acar* 
let  blossoms.  On  one  side  of  the  porch  the  wall  is  covered  with  a  Prairie 
Queen  rose;  on  the  other  side,  a  Baltimore  Belle.  These  occupy  the  whole 
bare  wall  of  the  gable-end.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  bright  pink  and  pure 
white  Sowers  intermingle.  A  wisteria  planted  at  the  corner,  runs  up  the 
lightning-rod  and  along  the  ridge-pole.  I  can  assure  you  the  porch  and  gable 
of  my  'wee'  house  look  quite  animated  and  are  much  admired." 

A  lady  residing  up  the  Solomon  valley,  communicates  the  following:  "M7 
piazza  is  twenty-four  feet  long;  the  roof  is  supported  by  six  slender  pillars. 
The  support  on  the  south  corner  is  covered  from  base  to  capital  with  a  Prai- 
rie Queen  rose ;  the  second  with  a  monthly  honeysuckle  (Lonieera  belgiaca) ; 
the  third  with  a  Baltimore  Belle  rose;  the  fourth  with  Hale's  honeysuckle 
(Z.  HatleoTid);  the  fifth  with  the  Seven  Sisters  rose  (^Rosa  grevillea);  and 
the  sixth  with  a  wisteria.  The  north  end  is  inclosed  with  morning  glories; 
the  south  with  Madeira  vine.  Both  of  these  are  trained  on  perpendicular 
wires,  as  twine  supports  break  so  easily.  My  piazza  is  fit  for  a  queeu  to  re- 
pose in.  I  use  it  more  during  the  warm  summer  months  than  any  room  in 
the  house  during  my  leisure  hours.     It  is  just  lovely." 

A  lover  of  the  practical  in  cottage  adornment,  thus  writes:  "My  porch  is 
innocent  of  climbing  roses  and  vines,  but  I  have  it  covered  with  Concord  and 
Hartford  Prolific  vines.  What  a  grateful,  cooling  shade  these  vines  afibrd  I 
And  not  only  so,  but  a  great  abundance  of  luscious  fruiL  The  gable  faces 
the  south,  and  over  its  surface  the  old  Catawaba  grape  is  trained.  What 
rich-looking  clusters!  I  verily  believe  this  to  be  the  finest  red  variety,  when 
fully  ripe,  and  it  always  ripens  with  me." 

"I  wish  you  would  come  and  look  at  my  new  climbing  vine,"  said  a  little 
friend  to  me  when  passing  her  home.  Here  was  a  pretty  vine,  with  deep 
green  delicate  foliage,  growing  vigorously  up  the  corner  of  the  house.  We 
need  not  say  we  were  surprised,  and  white  gazing  in  mute  astonishment,  our 
friend  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  "Come  look  at  my  bay  window;"  and 
here  she  had  another  plant  of  the  same  species,  rambling  luxuriantly  over  a 
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bracket  and  encircling  a  picture  frame,  rivaliog  the  smilax  in  graceful 
beauty.  "Isn't  that  fine?"  said  my  little  fluwer-lover.  "Yes,  Aanie,  you 
little  rogue,  but  it  is  oaly  a  wild  buckwheat !  " 

A  lady  horticulturist  of  Chaae  county,  states  in  her  oote,  that  she  cuiti- 
vatea  a  large  oumher  of  climbers,  and  judging  from  the  list  sent,  she  culti- 
vates a  larger  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  climbers  than  any  other 
lady  in  Kansas.  In  closing,  she  expresses  the  hope  that  the  time  will  sooo 
come  when  they  shall  cover  the  porches,  piazzas  and  gables  of  every  cottage 
in  our  beloved  Kansas,  and  cause  it  to  "blossom  as  the  rose."  I  can  only 
add  a  hearty  and  loud  Ahen! 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Alcott's  Hall,  the  next  morning. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  December  15, 1880. 

The  Society  assembled  in  Alcott's  Hall,  and  held  joint  session  with  tbe 
Missouri  State  and  Missouri  Valley  Horticultural  Societies;  N.  J.  Colmao, 
President  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society,  presiding. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Geo.  T.  Faircbild,  President  of  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

On  this  subject,  the  following  discussion  was  bad: 

G.  W.  Murtfeldt:  With  proper  treatment,  most  of  the  commoo  varie- 
ties of  evergreens  succeed.  The  balsam  6r  and  juniper  family  are  the  moat 
difficult. 

H.  E.  Van  Dehan  :  It  is  well  known  that  some  varieties  of  trees  are  ten- 
der Id  their  youth,  but  if  nursed  for  a  few  years  will  succeed  thereafter.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  hemlock  of  any  size  in  Kansas. 

pRESiDEKT  Gale  :  I  can  most  emphatically  indorse  the  list  recommended 
by  Prof.  Huaman,  excepting  the  white  pine,  which  ia  not  a  success;  Norway 
spruce,  where  protected,  may  succeed. 

TELEGRAM. 
The  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  the  following  telegram,  and  diacus- 
sion  was  suspended  for  its  reading: 

Warsaw,  III.,  DecembeT  14, 1880. 
To  Prof.  E.  Oak,  Praidtnt  £an*u  Saie  BortUtdlaTal  SoeUtg :   We  shske  hwidB  with 
joa  and  the  societies  you  represent,  across  America's  gre&t  river.     Our  common  mission, 
praaching  and  practicing  horticulture,  t)ie  gospel  of  agricuilure,  unilei  us  all  in  one  great 
Western  brolherbood.  Pabeer  Eable, 

Pretidrru  lUinoit  Stale  HorUaUlvral  Soatlg. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  ORNAMENTAL  TEEE8- RESUMED. 

Dr.  O.  BoHitEB :  Id  Rice  couoty,  and  a,  large  portioD  of  the  ArkaoBae 
valley,  evergreeos  do  not  succeed,  partly  because  they  are  Dot  received  in  a 
healthy  cODdition,  and  their  non-adaptation  to  the  climate.  Those  planted 
early  in  March  do  fa,T  better  than  later-planted  ones. 

J.  B.  ScHLtCHTER:  There  is  an  evergreen  introduced  to  the  Arkansas  val- 
ley, iron)  Nickeraon,  which  succeeds.  Bed  cedars  are  found  natives  in  the 
valley  as  far  west  as  the  west  line  of  the  State. 

Db.  Charles  Williamson,  Washington :  Cedars  are  hardy  and  thrive  in 
my  county.  I  have  found  eeedlinga  springing  up  under  the  forest  trees  in 
Atchison  county. 

H.  Perlet,  Spring  Hill :  The  Norway  spruce  succeeds  in  Johnson  county, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  for  hesitating  to  plant  the  common  varieties  of  ever- 
greens. 

A  SADLY -NEGLECTED  TREE. 


THE  A8B-LEAFED  MAPLE  {.Acer  negundo). 

Few  if  any  of  our  native  forest  growths  have  so  many  local  names  as  this 
useful  tree — Box  Elder,  Honey  Maple,  Ash-Leafed  Maple,  etc.  There  has 
also  been  considerable  confusion  among  botanists,  both  as  regards  its  proper 
generic  and  specific  terminology,  called  by  some,  Negxmdo  aceroidei;  by 
others,  ^eer  negundo;  and  still  later  it  has  been  christened  by  some  sci- 
entists, Acer  fraxinoidai.  We  have  noticed,  also,  alvm/a  when  introduced  to 
the  attention  of  horticultural  societies,  that  the  bare  mention  of  its  name  has 
produced  a  smile,  and  in  some  cases  a  slight  curl  of  the  upper  lip — sometimes 
finding  vocal  utterances  in  a  sneer. 

Id  every  prairie  State  where  persistent  advocates  would  insist  on  proclaim- 
ing its  merits,  they  would  he  very  benevolently  tolerated  and  permitted  to 
have  their  say;  still  it  was  an  accepted  opinioD  of  the  majority,  that  they 
were  afflicted  with  the  box-elder  craze,  and  bad  Negundo  on  the  brain.  Such, 
JDdeed,  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  whenever  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  be  has  urged  the  claims  of  this  product  of  our  native 
groves,  or  endeavored  to  dispel  the  widespread  prejudice  which  exists  in  so 
many  minds  against  its  use  for  protective  purposes.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  experience  of  the  past,  we  want  once  more  to  be  put  on  record  re- 
garding its  value  to  the  pioneer  settler,  believing  as  we  do  that  this  ia  the 
tree  of  civilization  destiaed  to  redeem  our  magnificent  Kansas  plains  from 
their  thralldom  of  winds,  drouth,  grasshoppers  and  desolation,  and  eventually 
make  them  not  only  a  good  pastoral  and  agricultural  region,  but  a  garden 
fitted  for  alt  horticultural  products,  and  if  we  are  only  true  to  the  trust  re- 
posed in  us,  will  make  these  plains  what  they  were  intended  for — the  garden 
of  the  world. 

For  Protection,  the  ash-leafed  maple  is  invaluable,  being  of  deose  aud 
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rapid  growth.  The  youDg  BeedlingB  attain  the  height  of  two  and  three  feet, 
and  make  an  average  growth  of  four  feet  per  year,  forming  a  beautiful  head. 
It  has  no  superior  amoug  native  trees — we  mean  our  soft  woods — in  its 
ability  to  withstand  the  severest  wind  storms. 

For  Fuel,  it  is  is  excellent,  as  it  produces  a  large  amount  in  a  very  few 
years.  Four  acres  well  cultivated  will  supply  all  the  fuel  a  farmer  needs, 
at  six  years  from  the  seed. 

Fob  Hedge,  it  bears  crowding  in  single  line  better  than  any  other  native 
tree.  Its  extreme  tenacity  of  life,  hardy  nature,  and  dense,  hedge-like  head, 
give  it  all  the  necessary  attributes  which  a  hedge  plant  ought  to  possess.  On 
our  farm  we  have  an  asb-leated  maple  hedge  one  hundred  rods  long,  which 
was  admired  by  all  who  saw  it  last  summer. 

For  Suoab. — It  produces  a  fine  flavored  sweet,  in  great  abundance.  Id 
Illinois,  it  has  been  planted  extensively  in  orchard  for  sugar  making.  A 
small  tree  six  inches  in  diameter  will  yield  half  a  gallon  of  sap  per  day. 

For  Ho<3  PASTtrRBS. — It  is  ahead  of  all  trees  for  shade,  and  what  is  bet- 
ter Btill,  the  hogs  will  not  destroy  it  or  injure  it  as  they  do  other  trees.  In 
a  healthy,  rapid-growing  condition,  it  is  insect-proof.  Orasshoppers  never 
t«uch  it ;  no  caterpillars  molest  iL 

In  further  confirmation  of  our  statements,  let  us  listen  to  the 

VERDICT  OF  THE  JtlRT. 

"It  is  beyond  all  question  hardy,  even  in  the  most  exposed  positions.  It 
grows  on  rich  soil  with  great  rapidity.  No  tree  in  our  State  is  ho  free  from 
insect  enemies."  (Judge  C.  E.  Whitina^Iowa.") 

"The  experiments  of  your  committ^^ive  the  following  showing: 

"  let.  That  the  asb-leafed  maple  produces  more  sap  than  the  sugar  maple. 

"  2d.  The  sap  is  richer  in  sugar  than  the  other,  the  yield  of  dry  sugar 
averaging  two  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  sap. 

"3d.  The  crystalization  takes  placea/uNiy«,  unless  the  sap  was  soured  before 
boiling,  or  unless  it  was  so  badly  burned  that  the  sugar  was  carameled. 

"4th.  The  sugar  produced  is  whiter  than  that  from  the  sugar  maple  treated 
in  the  same  manner."  (H.  H.  McAfee,  Iowa.) 

"As  the  State  Horticultural  Society  is  fast  becoming  good  authority,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  as  subjects  for  further  inquiry,  by  your  worthy  body,  that 
each  one  to  whom  these  presents  come  coDstitute  himself  a  committee  to  as- 
certain the  truth.  For  myself,  from  actual  experiments,  I  am  convinced  that 
box  elder  is  a  valuable  sugar  producer.  In  my  hands  evaporation  produced 
a  syrup,  and  sugar  in  every  respect,  in  taste  and  appearance,  like  the  sugar 
maple."  (Smiley  Shepherd,  Illinois.) 

"It  is  rich  in  saccharine  sap,  which  makes  an  abundance  of  light-colored, 
well-grained  mx^t,almoslidentu!aiinfiavorv>Uhtiuii  made  from  hard  mt^le." 
(Jonathan  Feriam,  Illinois.) 

"The  average  growth  of  ash-leafed  maple  in  twelve  yean  from  planting,  is 
one  foot  diameter  of  riem,  and  twenty  feet  high."  (0.  B.  Qalueha.  Illinois.) 
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"The  seeds  are  easy  to  gather  in  nearly  every  portion  of  our  State,  and  re- 
qoire  no  more  skill  in  handling  than  those  of  soft  maple.  Grown  thickly  id 
artificial  groves,  the  trunk  ruDs  up  straight  ^nd  tall.  For  protective  pur- 
poses OD  the  open  prairie,  it  is  the  tree  for  the  million."   (I.L.  Budd.Iowa.) 

"It  succeeds  well  around  Denver,  Col.,  and  as  far  west  as  Fort  Benton,  od 
the  Missouri  river,"  (Forestry  Report,  U.  S.  A.) 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota  Territory,  contain  an  area  of  level  plain  of 
immense  extent  The  bane  of  this  great  region  is  drouth,  which  is  in  part 
caused  by  its  altitude;  but  is  also  owing  to  a  great  extent  to  its  treeless  con- 
dition, and  the  consequent  rapid  evaporation  of  what  moisture  is  derived  from 
the  atmosphere.  But  one  course  can  be  successfully  pursued  to  redeem  this 
region  from  its  semi-deflert  character.  Trees  by  the  millions  of  millions  must 
be  planted;  at  first  the  species  that  will  stand  the  drouths,  parching  heats, 
and  sweeping  winds,  afterwards,  other  species  as  the  untoward  conditions  are 
ameliorated.     For  this  work  the  ash-leafed  maple  is  indispensable. 

The  renovation  of  this  great  region  is  a  work  too  great  for  individual  enter- 
prise; it  needs  the  help  and  fostering  care  of  State  Legislatures,  of  the  Gen* 
eral  Government,  and  the  energetic  action  of  the  great  railroad  corporations 
which  already  own  half  the  land  to  be  l)enefited. 

The  instincts  a%  well  as  the  education  of  civilized  man,  lead  him  to  pro- 
cure such  conveniences  as  will  give  him  the  most  comfort  for  a  given  amount 
of  labor  and  money.  In  the  settlement  of  a  new  State,  he  is  often  obliged 
to  take  up  with  such  means  as  are  nearest  at  hand,  however  inconvenient 
they  may  be.  Timber  baa  always  been  considered  so  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble, that  its  total  absence  would  be  completely  fatal  to  the  planting  of  colo- 
nies, or  the  opening  of  farms.  Hence,  the  early  settlers  to  this  State  settled 
along  the  streams  skirted  with  timber,  or  nestled  in  some  beautiful  grove, 
which  here  and  there  stood  ouf  from  the  rivers,  as  though  to  teach  the  next 
comer  a  lesson  of  wisdom, showing  him  how  be  may  appropriate  the  resources 
of  nature,  and  by  faithful  labor,  secure  for  himself  and  his  children,  even 
upon  the  open  plains,  the  same  advantages  which  the  has  provided  for  the 
early  settlers  on  more  favored  spots.  Alas!  how  few  heed  these  teachings  of 
nature. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  appeal  to  you,  members  of  the  Kansas  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  through  you  to  every  farmer  in  the  State,  in  behalf 
of  your  own  and  your  children's  best  interests,  as  well  as  the  future  prosper- 
ity of  our  beloved  commonwealth,  that  you  consider  this  subject  carefully, 
using  all  the  means  within  your  reach  to  prove  either  the  truth  or  the  fallacy 
of  the  statements  contained  in  this  paper.  We  have  investigated  this  subject 
thoroughly,  and  we  know  that  the  statements  we  have  made  are  true.  For 
thirty  years  we  have  been  watching  this  tree,  and  have  fully  tested  its  adapt- 
ability to  our  arid  plains.  We  have  been  collecting  facts  in  relation  to  the 
various  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  and  now  we  present  the  result.  We 
now  leave  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  this  young  and  growing 
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Prof.  Husman;  The  box  elder  is  subject  to  injury  from  tbe  flat-beaded 
borer.    This  tree  succeeds  Id  uorthem  Kansas,  aud  is  superior  to  elms. 
Miss  M.  L.  Macy:  Its  wood  is  valuable  for  cabinet  uses. 
Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

W£DMBBDAY,  December  15,  1S80. 
Tbe  Society  held  an  executive  session  in  the  Congregational  church  at 
Wyandotte;  Presideut  Gale  in  the  chair. 

The  first  busioese  was  tbe  reading  of  the  Treasurer's  and  Secretary's  an- 
nual reports: 

TBEASURER'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 
fVwn  December  14, 1879  to  Dttembtr  U,  ISSO. 


J»n.  17,  IB80-A.  i 


Fob.  16— T.  Niion.  Argulla.  id 

Uucb  Z—LoiiD,  NutlODil  Bid 

■    M»JS1— I-MB,  DouglnCounl 

Jolf  10~SUts  ■ppioprlBtioD.. 

Dec.  H,  ISBO— ToMl 


Dec.  BO-Frof.  C 


April  30— S«reliirv*i  moDlbtf.fipensei 

tU,J  ai— SflcietBTj'i  monlbly  wiwnsts...  :... 
JuDB  I— H.  E.  Vim  OeiDSD,  Trustee,  eipann 

June  »-Pte.l(lenl'i  office,  eipengc  bllf. 

June30— SecreUrj'BiDODtlilT  expentea. 


July  lO-C.  W.  Martin,  prlutlng  Vol.  IX,  and  job  work_._ 


TSSu. 

le  12— Co»l  ordralt 


Ma.,  VSW  Iltbograpb  eDgntTlngi,  Dr.  Wm.  II,  Bam\ej.- TO  00 


F.  WELLHODSE,  IVeaninr. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  approved,  /'  i 
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SECEETABY'S  ANNUAL  BEPOfiT. 

ST  a.  C.  BRACKKTT,  BBCRBTABT. 

Mr.  Presideni,  and  Associate  Members:  At  this  the  cloBe  of  the  fourteeoth 
year  of  our  organization,  we  have  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  the  results 
of  our  efibrta  as  members  in  the  6eld  and  as  an  organized  body,  during  the 
interysl  which  has  passed  since  our  last  meeting.  I  will  first  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  proceedings  of  your  Board. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Park  Hotel, 
at  Holton,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  December,  1879,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting.  The  chairs  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  were  filled  as  follows: 

Nomenclature — Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Geneva. 

Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology — Prof.  J.  W.  Robson,  Cheever. 

Entmnoloffy — Prof,  F.  H,  Snow,  Lawrence. 

Orchard  Culture — F.  Wellhouae,  Leavenwortb. 

Foretlry — ^Ttf,  Allen,  Hays  City. 

SmaU-Frv,ii  Oitlture — E.  A.  Coleman,  Lawrence. 

Floriculture — G.  Y.  Johnson,  Lawrence. 

Vegetable  Qardening — £.  J.  Holman,  Leavenworth. 

Handling  of  Fruits — L.  A.  Walker,  Independence. 

Meteorology — Prof.  F.  Hawn,  Leavenworth. 

Vineyards — Dr.  J.  Stayman,  Leavenworth. 

Landscape  Gardening — Prof.  E.  Gale,  Manhattan. 

Hortieullvre  Connetied  mih  Farming — W.  W.  Dickinson,  Wyandotte. 

FOBE8TBT  DIfiTKICTS. 

The  State  was  divided  into  two  districts,  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  east, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  thence  running  west  along  that  water- 
course  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  to  the  western  line  of  the  State. 
These  two  districts  were  again  divided,  north  and  south,  into  six  belts  of 
equal  breadth,  east  and  west,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  obtain  from 
the  county  vice  presidents  and  other  persons  residing  therein,  a  full  list  of 
native  flora,  the  results  of  which  appear  in  Vol.  IX,  p.  230,  under  the  bead 
of  "Native  Flora  of  Kansas,"  together  with  reports  on  methods  of  successful 
culture  and  management  of  forest  trees,  in  Vol.  IX,  p.  218,  under  head  of 
"Forestry."  While  the  list  is  not  in  all  probability  complete,  it  embraces 
quite  all  classes  of  plants  and  trees  of  practical  value  to  settlers  in  our 
State,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  complete  the  list  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  that  it  may  become  a  reliable  catalogue  for  future  reference.  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  call  the  tenth  semi-annual  meeting  at  some  point 
in  the  Arkansas  valley,  as  in  his  judgment  the  interest  warranted. 

Board  adjourned. 

Second  meeting  was  held  in  the  officers'  rooms  at  the  Windsor  House,  at 
Hutchinson,  in  the  evening,  June  1st,  during  the  tenth  semi-annual  meeting. 
All  the  members  present.    The  Secretary  offered  the  following  circular:       , 
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MiaSISSIPPI  VALLEY  HORTICULTDKAL  SOCIETY. 
Zb  the  HoHieuUuruU  of  the  Miuiaippi  VaUey:  In  punusnce  of  action  taken  at  the  Ikte 
meeting  of  the  Miseonri  Horticultural  Society,  which  embraced  del^^ales  for  several 
other  Slate  eocietiea,  a  commitlee  was  appoioled  lo  invite  the  horliculturiata  of  the  West- 
ern and  Southwestern  States  to  meet  ia  coDvention  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  organ- 
italioD  of  a  Miesiaeippi  Vallej  Horticultural  Socielj,  and  also  to  arrange  for  an  ezlensive 
ezhibiiton  of  fruits  and  Qomejt  during  the  coming  autumn.  After  consutlalioD  with  faoi^ 
ticulUiriets  in  several  Slates,  the  nuder^igned  have  decided  to  call  a  convention  for  that 
pDipote,  to  meet  in  St.  Louis,  on  Wednesday,  the  Sth  daj  of  Sept«mber  next,al  9  o'clock 
A.  v.,  the  particular  pi  ace  and  programme  of  meeting  to  be  hereafier  published. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  thai  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.Lonis 
have,  with  characteristic  courtevj  and  liberality,  granted  us  the  use  of  tbeir  great  hall  for 
the  purpose  of  a  horlicultural  exhibition ;  and  Ihej  also  guarantee  the  funde  necessarr 
to  enable  us  to  offer  a  schedule  of  prizes  amountiog  in  all  to  $2,500,  which  is  herewith 
published.    This  exhibition  will  be  held  on  the  Tth,  8th  and  9lh  of  September. 

We  offer  a  very  liberal  list  of  premiums,  and  have  encouragement  to  believe  that  we 
can  secure  the  lai^eBl  and  best  arranged  display  of  horlicultural  products  ever  made  in 
our  country.  Certainly  theFe  has  never  been  opportunity  for  making  se  magnificent  a 
display,  as  the  hall  of  the  St.  Louis  HerchanU'  Exchange  is  the  largest  and  final  in 
America. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  propoeere  of  this  organiution  is  to  serve  more  immediately 
the  iotereeta  of  pomology,  forestry  and  flortcullure  in  this  great  Mississippi  valley,  yet 
we  invite  the  cooperation  both  in  the  convention  and  in  the  exhibition,  of  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  horticultural  growth  of  the  country,  without  regard  to  locality. 

We  confidently  hope  thai  loveis  of  pomology  and  rural  art  in  all  Ibeae  States  will  join 
DS  with  the  entiiusiasm  and  energy  of  Ihe  Western  men,  in  the  eClbrt  to  make  such  an 
organization,  and  such  an  exposition  of  our  liorticultural  resources,  as  shall  be  worthy  of 
the  great  country  in  which  we  live. 

NORHAN  J.  CoLMAN,  Prtiidenl  MittmiH  Stale  HoriievUvrtd  Society. 

J.  C.  EvASS,  Slitnouri  Stale  Hartiailltiral  Society. 

8.  M.  Traov,  Secretary  ilimouH  State  Hariicullural  Soeiely. 

S.  H.  NowLis,  Secretary  Artajisan  Slate  Hortkutlurol  Society. 

C.  C.  Smith,  Arkantat  SUite  Ilorlleuliural  Society. 

J.  B.  HoAO,  Arknneat  Stute  Horli/xilitral  Society. 

Parker  Earle,  Pruideat  Illinoit  Slale  HorlicuUaral  Society. 

O.  B.  GiLUSltA,  Secretary  Illinoit  Slate  Horticultural  Society. 

J.  B.  Starr,  Illinoit  State  HortieuUHral  Society. 

H.  Tone,  PreeidnU  Tnae  Slate  Honicallvral  Society.  • 

T.  V.  MUKSOS,  Secretary  Terat  Slate  Harticnilural  Sodeiy. 

W.  H.  Basan,  Secretary  Indiana  State  Hortievltural  Soeiely. 

T.  T.  LVON,  Praident  Michigan  Stale  Pomological  Soeiely. 

C.  W.  Garfiet.d,  Secretary  Michigan  Slale  Potnological  Society. 

3.  M.  Smith,  Prenident  Winomin  Slate  HarlicaltUTal  Society. 

C.  L.  Watrods,  Prendcnl  laim  Stale  Horlieuilural  Society. 
3.  L.  BuDD,  Secretary  lotea  Stale  Horticultural  Society. 

M.  W.  Phillips,  Oxford.  Afis>it»ippi. 

R.  W.  Furnas,  Preiident  Nebraiia  SlaU  Horticutlural  Sodely. 

D.  H.  WhkRLBR.  Secretary  Nebraska  Snft  Horlietillttral  Soaity. 
i.  M.  Morton,  Secretary  Teimettee  Stale  Horlicullaral  Society. 

E.  Ualb,  Preiident  Kamat  Slale  HoHiealtural  Sodely. 

G.  C.  Bbackbtt,  Secretary  /foTuMS  Slale  Hurlicultural  Society. 

H.  W.  L   Lewis.  Preeidenl  Qulf  Stales  Fruit  Growers'  Auocialii)n,(Lii.) 

S.  M.  WiQOiHS,  Secretary  Oidf  Slale»  Friii'  Orouxnf  Auociatiim. 

3.  T,  Grimes,  Preeidenl  Minnemla  Slale  Horlicultural  Society. 

3.  DecKEB,  Secrelnry  Kenhiety  State  Horlienlturat  Soeiely. 

A.  Whittaker,  Preridenl  Tetai  Slate  Horticillaral  Society. 

E.  N.   Fielding,  Seerelary  Terat  Slate  Horlieultun^  SoeiOy.     ,,,1,, 

J,  A.  Warder,  Praident  Ohio  ;Sate  HortiaiUitral  Society.         '^1*- 
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Od  motion,  the  Board  decided  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  circular,  and 
make  aa  exbibitioD  of  Kansas  fruits  at  the  time  therein  mentioned,  and  also 
to  return  ihe  collection  to  Bismarck  Grove  for  exhibition  during  the  West- 
ern National  Fair,  held  September  13-18  following,  provided  satisfactory 
arrangement  could  be  made  to  cover  transport  a  I  ion  expenses. 

An  invitation  from  the  Wyandotte  County  Horticultural  Society  was  of- 
fered by  its  Secretary,  M.  B.  Neuman,  that  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  be  held  at  the  city  of  Wyandotte.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  Missouri 
State  and  Missouri  Valley  Horticultural  Societies,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
joint  sessions  of  those  societies  with  the  Kansas  Society. 

Adjourned. 

The  third  meeting  was  called  at  Lawrence,  June  28th. 

At  this  meeting  the  Secretary  submitted  a  proposition  from  one  of  the 
high  officials  of  the  Western  National  Fair  Association,  guaranteeing  free 
transportation  to  St.  Louis  and  return  of  an  exhibit  of  fruits  by  this  Society, 
provided  the  same  would  be  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Western  National 
Fair  for  1880.  On  this  proposition,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  secure  a 
collection  of  Kansas  fruits,  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  ex* 
hibition  of  the  same  at  St.  Louis  during  the  sessions  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
Horticultural  Society,  and  also  at  Bismarck  Grove  during  the  Western  Na- 
tional Fair,  to  secure  a  room  in  Lawrence  for  tbe  reception,  storage  and  prep- 
aration of  the  display,  and  to  employ  all  needed  assistance,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society.  la  accordance  with  such  instructions,  circulars  were  issued 
calling  for  the  necessary  fruit  to  make  up  the  exhibition. 

Adjourned. 

The  tenth  semi-annual  meeting  was  called  at  Hutchinson,  Reno  county, 
June  1—3,  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  Reno  County  Horticultural 
Society.  Tbe  attendance  from  tbe  Arkansas  valley  was  large,  and  tbe  State 
was  more  generally  represented  than  at  any  prior  semi-annual  meeting.  The 
proceedings  were  lively  and  unusually  interesting.  The  horticultural  work 
in  that  valley  has  been  in  earnest — of  a  determined  character;  and  while  it 
may  require  years  of  time  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  successful  horticulture 
for  tbe  valley,  there  is  every  evidence  that  it  will  be  accomplished  and  sue* 
cess  will  be  tbe  final  result.  Competent  men  are  at  tbe  wheel  to  guide  its 
management,  and  are  every  way  equal  to  the  task. 

The  proposed  exhibition  of  fruits  at  St.  Louis  was  abandoned  on  account 
of  unexpected  difficulties,  but  the  effiirts  of  the  Board  were  concentrated  to- 
wards making  an  extensive  display  at  the  Western  National  Fair,  to  follow. 
Of  tbe  success  of  it«  efforts  in  that  direction,  I  will  only  give  the  opinions  of 
such  persons  as  have  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  State  displays  of  fruita, 
viz.,  that  it  was  the  finest  collection  it  bad  been  their  lot  to  witness.  A  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  connected  with  the  American  Institute  of  Nw-Yoric  i 
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for  thirty  yeara,  remarked  to  me  that  the  collection  was  snperiur  to  any  that 
he  had  ever  Been. 

There  being  do  funds  in  the  Society's  treasury  with  which  to  meet  the  ex> 
penaea  of  the  exhibition,  the  members  of  your  Board  cheerfully  contributed 
of  their  individual  funds  thereto.  I  submit  an  itemized  statement  of  the  neceft- 
eary  expenditures,  and  ask  that  the  same  be  referred  to  a  committee  for  ex- 
amination, and  if  considered  proper,  that  an  allowance  be  made: 

ITEUIZED  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  OF  FBDIT  DISPLAY  UADE  AT  THE  WESTERN  NATIONAL 
FAIR.,  SEPTEHBEB  IS-IS,  18S0. 
RS  81    Tnnsrer-. _ „ ■!«  W 


Total  expanxL. lie*  11 

8p«dmen  fmlt. ....- I  40 

A  statement  will  be  published  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the  Society, 
giving  proper  credits  to  all  contributora  to  the  display.  A  resolution  of 
thanks  should  be  tendered  by  this  meeting  to  all  the  contributors. 

HORTICDLTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  tbe  following  counties  have  organized  in  the 
interest  of  horticulture:  Elk,  Jefferson,  North  Dickinson,  Nemaha,  Mor* 
ris,  Pottawatomie,  Washington ;  Grant  township,  Sedgwick  county.  Saline 
County  Horticultural  Society,  organized  in  1877,  placed  itself  in  cooperaUon 
with  this  Society  the  present  year. 

In  Kansas,  at  tbe  present  date,  we  have  41  horticultural  eocietJes,  viz.,  3  dis- 
trict, 36  county,  and  2  local.  Most  of  these  societies  hold  meetings  monthly, 
and  under  the  social  or  picnic  form  during  the  summer  season,  at  the  reai- 
dences  of  tbe  members.  Some  add  music  to  the  exercises,  and  at  noon,  or  be- 
tween forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions,  a  table  is  spread  with  tbe  good  things 
brought  by  the  lady  members,  around  which  all  gather  and  partake,  as  of  one 
common  family.  In  this  social  feature  is  found  not  only  a  social  attraction, 
but  an  elevating  influence.  Tbe  kindly  feelings  are  strengthened,  and  the 
nobler  sentiments  of  our  nature  become  more  active  and  firmly  fixed.  Cold 
and  M/|f«A  indeed  must  be  the  man  who  can  see  nothing  attractive,  nothing 
good  ID  such  a  work,  and  whovtsitssuch  assemblies  of  pleasure  alone,  leaving 
his  wife  and  children  at  home  "to  toil  and  drudge  tbe  whole  day  long."  la 
these  local  societies,  tostrive  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  should  be  theaim 
of  every  member,  and  he  who  becomes  an  earnest  devotee  to  this  principle, 
surely  will  be  appreciated  as  a  good  and  useful  member,  and  his  place  will  be 
in  tbe  frbnt  and  himself  properly  beloved  by  all.  Selfishness  in  such  organ- 
izations becomes  one  of  the  effectual  causes  of  discord,  distrust,  and  a  de- 
stroyer of  their  usefulness.  It  leads  to  an  undue  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  the  part  the  possessor  performs,  and  to  a  feeling  that  he  or  she  is  not  fully 
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stowed  upon  their  Rspiring  heads,  Dor  are  they  siogled  oat  as  recipients  of 
special  favors.  They  say  they  are  "never  made  president  or  secretary,  and 
that  the  president  neglects  to  place  tbem  on  important  committees — are 
nothing  but  private  members."  Such  become  chronic  grumblers,  and  in  tbdr 
frenned  aspirations  for  promotion,  assail  everybody  and  everything  that  ob- 
stmcts  their  path  to  self-promotion.  The  good  are  not  exempt  from  their 
scandal,  and  the  timid  shrink  at  their  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  this  departure  from  the  proper 
limits  of  my  report,  for  the  reason,  that  from  personal  observation  and  knowl- 
edge, by  complaints  made  to  this  office,  and  to  me  in  person,  that  the  forego- 
ing causes  have  led  to  the  destruction  of  useful  societies,  or  so  impaired  their 
nsefulness  as  to  render  their  esistence  but  little  better  than  death ;  and  as  there 
are  with  us  to-day  persons  belonging  to  newly-organized  societies,  and  others 
who  are  contemplating  the  forming  of  new  ones,  I  cannot  resist  the  induc» 
ment  to  offer  these  words  of  caution,  and  to  point  out  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous shoals  on  which  such  societies  are  liable  to  strand  and  go  to  pieces. 

ANNUAL   REPORT,   VOL.   IX. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  the  contract  for  publishing  the  volume  was 
awarded  to  Geo.  W.  Martin.  The  edition  cost  the  sum  of  11,689.87,  making 
A  fraction  over  63  cents  for  each  copy. 

Of  the  edition  I  have  retained  only  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  supply 
each  member  of  the  coming  Legislature.  Aside  from  these,  the  issue  has  been 
distributed  largely  through  the  county  societies  and  the  county  vice  presi- 
dents. Sixty  copies  were  furnished  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society, 
onder  the  requirements  of  law ;  forty  copies  to  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  250  copies  were  donated  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  upon 
application  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  educational  field  is  here  thrown  open,  and  we  are  not  only  invited,  but 
nrged  to  enter  and  become  cooperators  with  those  having  in  charge  its  man- 
agement. '  Wisdom  bids  us  enter,  and  the  future  well-being  of  our  State  de- 
mands that  we  refuse  not.  The  educational  element  is  in  accord  with  our 
work,  and  not  only  bids  us  God-speed,  but  with  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  is 
helping  to  move  along  tbe  load  we  are  carrying.  To  say  that  we  have  the 
full  sympathy  and  support  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
is  but  to  state  a  plainly-evident  fact;  and  as  an  evidence  that  such  sympathy 
and  support  prevail  to  a  large  extent  among  the  laborers  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  the  extensive  correspondence  filed  in  this 
office  from  the  county  superintendents  and  teachers  in  our  State.  And  more, 
it  has  culminated  into  a  public  manifestation  through  the  columns  of  the 
EdiusationUt,  a  representative  journal.  Tree  planting  as  a  necessity  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  settlers  of  our  State,  and  rural  improvements,  the 
sntbetics  of  horticulture,  are  being  presented  through  its  columns  with  an 
ability  and  zeal  worthy  of  our  most  practical  and  devoted  borticulturista. 
Are  not  the  doors  to  our  future  usefulness  thrown  wide  open?    ShalLwe  tany  t 
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OD  the  outside,  or  wkh  alacrity  embrace  every  opportuoily  presented  for  the 
ooDBummatioQ  of  the  good  work  fur  which  we  are  organized?  The  educa- 
tional intereslfi  are  assumiog  more  aod  more  a  practical  character,  and  will 
require  of  us  a  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  work.  Says  one  io  high  stand- 
ing  Id  our  State  educatioaal  circleB:  "Your  Society's  report  on  Entomology  it 
valuable  to  vt  becaute  of  Ua  very  practical  teachings."  May  such  an  estimata 
be  worthily  bestowed  upon  our  future  work. 

The  demands  for  our  reports  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  preseut  number 
issued,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  au  appropriatiou  in  sufficient  sum 
to  increase  the  number  auoually  to  5,000  copies  As  lung  as  we  have  an  ac- 
tive and  competent  organization  to  manage  the  horticulture  of  the  Slate,  the 
means  should  be  furnished  to  publish  the  proceedings  in  sufficient  number  to 
supply  all  citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  pursuit  with  a  copy. 

If  the  agricultural  interests  are  entitled  to  an  issue  of  8,000  copies  of  their 
reports,  the  horticultural  are  entitled  to  at  least  5,000,  and  even  with  such 
edition,  some  will  have  to  be  denied.  Through  the  legitimate  channels  of 
horticulture  should  all  needed  information  be  furnished  to  those  engaged  in 
the  pursuit 

Of  the  estimate  value  of  tbe  report,  and  the  work  of  the  Society,  I  take 
pleasure  in  offering  tbe  following  letter  for  your  encouragement : 

Boston,  August  !,  1880. 

Hy  Dear  Sir:  I  bare  received  and  peruB«l  with  pleuure  and  profit  the  B«port  of 
the  Eausaa  filale  Horliculturst  Society.  Your  BjBlem  of  operation  ii  excelUnt,  and  can- 
not  fail  Ui  impart  just  the  information  that  yooT  cultivstore  of  fruil  and  floweni  should 
potacBS.  It  la  very  grateful  to  m;  feelings  to  notice  the  tribute  of  recpecC  rendered  to 
just);  to  Ibe  memory  of  my  old  and  esteemed  friend.  Dr.  William  M.  Howiley,  to  nhoae 
worth  I  shall  have  occasiou  lo  refer  in  my  neil  addreoa  to  tlie  American  Fuinnlogical 
Bociety.  Tbe  varioua  reporis  in  this  volume  are  marked  with  more  practical  knowledge 
and  ability  thim  are  usually  to  be  found  in  similar  publications. 

Everyoura,  Marshall  P,  Wilder, 

fVewdenI  ^mmean  Pmaologieal  Soaeh/. 

This  office  is  in  receipt  of  similar  letters  from  most  of  the  State  Societiea,  to 
whom  copies  of  Vol.  IX  were  sent,  in  exchange  for  their  published  proceedings. 

PAMPHLETS  OM   FORESTRY   AND    EKTOHOLOOT. 

In  making  up  my  manuscript  for  the  departments  of  Forestry  and  Ento- 
mology for  Vol.  IX.,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  wheu  the  matter  waa 
in  type  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  settlers  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  State  ( and  at  a  small  expense)  to  have  500  additional  copies  of  the 
Forestry  report  struck  off,  and  bound  iu  flexible  covers,  to  distribute  among 
those  engaged  in  growing  forest  trees,  who  would  not  be  able  to  secure  tbe 
full  Horticultural  Report,  and  the  same  number  of  tbe  report  on  Entomol- 
ogy, with  which  to  supply  tbe  demand  from  our  county  superintendenta  and 
teachers.  The  thought  ted  to  action,  and  500  copies  of  the  department  of 
Forestry  and  tbe  same  of  report  on  Entomology,  were  made  up  in  pamphlet 
form.    All  of  the  Forestry  were  readilv  called  for,  and  only  about  lOQ  of 
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the  copies  od  Entoinology  remaiD  undistributed.  The  commeDdationaof  the 
county  e  u  peri  D  tend  en  ts  and  teachers  on  the  report  on  Eotomotogy  have  beeo 
very  favorable,  and  in  many  inataaces,  hopes  have  been  expressed  that  this 
Society  would  cootiDue  iu  work  \a  that  department  for  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

DEATH  OF   DK.   WM.   H.    HOWBLEY,   EX-PRESIDENT. 

Since  our  last  aooual  meetiog,  death  haa  entered  this  Society  and  removed 
one  of  its  moat  estimable  members,  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Howsley,  formerly  of  Leav- 
CDWorth,  who  died  at  Ceotral  City,  Neb.,  March  7, 1880.  On  receipt  of  thU 
sad  intelligence  by  the  Board,  the  biographical  sketch  and  resolutions  found 
in  Volume  IX,  were  prepared  and  adopted,  and  together  with  a  litbo-like- 
Deas  of  the  deceased,  were  ordered  bound  with  that  volume.  Your  Board 
desire  that  some  formal  endorsement  of  this  action  be  expressed  by  this  So- 
ciety during  this  meeting. 

IMTITAriON    FOR  THE   ELEVENTH  SEMI-ANNUAL   HEKTINa. 

This  office  has  received  a  pressing  invitation  from  the  Cowley  CJounty  Horti- 
cultural Society,  asking  that  the  eleventh  semi-annual  meeting  be  called  at 
Winfield,  and  offering  free  hospitality  and  a  cordial  welcome  by  its  citizens. 

ISaECTS  —  SPECIAL. 

It  may  be  known  to  some  of  you,  that  the  canker  worm  has  been  very  nu- 
merous during  the  past  season,  in  some  of  the  orchards  around  Garnett,  An- 
derson county,  and  it  has  been  reported  to  thia  office  as  prevalent  in  one  of 
the  nurseries  near  that  city.  Information  of  such  a  character  should  receive 
the  special  action  of  this  Society.  Meaaurea  should  be  taken  to  fully  notify 
the  people  in  every  adjoining  county,  that  the  spread  of  this  insect  by  the 
sales  and  transportation  of  trees  from  such  a  nursery  may  be  prevented. 

V.  B.  CENBC3   DEPARTMENT. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  this  So- 
ciety was  placed  in  full  and  active  relations  with  the  U.  S.  Census  Depart- 
ment. A  formula  of  questions  of  a  statistical  horticultural  character  was 
submitted  and  indorsed  by  the  Superintendent.  Through  thia  office,  each 
county  vice  president  was  placed  in  cooperation  with  the  work  of  that  bureau, 
and  the  promptness  with  which  each  responded  to  the  circulars  of  the  Super- 
intendent,  affords  great  satisfaction.  It  should  ever  be  naade  a  prominent 
point  with  this  Society  to  give  every  assistance  to  work  of  a  National  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  to  look  after  State  matters  properly.  It  will  not  only  give  us 
a  National  reputation,  but  through  it  will  be  derived  many  advantages. 
Thus  will  our  field  of  work  and  usefulness  become  more  and  more  extended; 
and  will  it  not  be  wise  on  our  part  to  keep  ourselves  ready  for  service? 

REPOSrrOBT  OP  THE  MEDALS  AND  DIPLOMAS  AWARDED  THE  80CIETT, 

Security  for  the  medala  and  diplomas  which  have  been  awarded  this  Soci' 
«t7  in  the  past,  as  well  as  appropriateness,  led  the  Board  to  consider  a  su^ 
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geetion  that  they  be  deposited  in  tfae  rooms  of  the  State  Historical  6odety,  at 
Topeka ;  and  with  reference  thereto,  I  have  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  that 
Society  to  offer  you,  and  to  recommend  some  action  tbereon: 

TopsEA,  Kansas,  November  12,  ISSO. 
Geo.  C.  Bbackett,  Esti.,  StereUay  Kantat  Hortieullvrat  Sodtty,  Lawrtnet,  Kantat — Mf 
2>earSir:  Yaar  favor  of  the  lOth  ioM.,  proposing  to  recommend  lo  ;oar  Society  the  d*- 
posit  of  Ibemednls  and  diplomw  which  have  been  awarded  to  it,  in  the  roomsof  thisSo- 
dety,  is  received.  I  have  to  say,  that  the  State  Hielorical  Bodeiy  will  esteem  it  ■  hvor 
to  be  made  the  cuatodian  of  the  objects  which  are  the  evidences  of  bo  much  glory  and 
credit  lo  EansaB  as  are  those  medals  and  diplomss.  Wilhoat  waiting  to  cooeult  our  Board 
of  Directors,  I  do  not  hesitate  lo  aa;  that  you  can  assure  your  Society  that  in  case  tbe  de- 
posit should  be  made,  the  objecis  will  be  carefully  guarded,  and  given  as  cooepicuoos  > 
place  as  will  be  coDsistent  with  Iheir  preservation. 

Yours  truly,  F.  O.  Adahs,  Seerdary. 

The  following  circular  letter,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
Horticultural  Society,  calls  for  your  action  during  this  meeting: 

CoLrMBiA,  Mo.,  November  4,  ISSO. 

O.  C.  Bbacezit,  Safy  fanaoi  StaU  HorlieutliiTal  Soeufj/,  Laarmee,  Ka*. — Dear  Sir:  I 
inclose  a  copy  of  the  coDstilalian  of  tbe  MissiMippi  Valley  Horticultural  Society,  adopted 
at  the  meetiBg  held  in  St.  Louis,  September  S,  18S0.  You  will  notice,  that  according  to 
Article  II,  each  State  Society  is  entitled  lo  choose  one  vice  president 

Please  bring  tbe  mailer  before  the  nest  meeting  of  your  State  Society,  and  report  its 
action  to  me.  Youis,  very  respectfully,  S.  M.  Tbacy, 

Secrdary  Muiutippi  Valley  ^orltcuUunU  iSbcis^. 
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Baluics  dus  Secretary'!  oSce,  Dec.  14,  ISSO.... 


G.  C.  Brackett,  Seoretary. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SECRETARY'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  fbllowiDg  gentlemeD  were  appointed  as  a  committee  on  the  Secretary's 
report:  H.  Perley,  Cbae.  Marsten,  Abaer  Allen. 

F.  WellboUBe  moved  to  deposit  tbe  medals  and  diplomas  awarded  the 
Society  for  displays  of  fruit,  with  the  Slate  Hislorical  Society,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Secretary's  annual  report,  which  motion  was  concurred  iu. 

ELECTION  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  MISSOURI  VALLEY  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 
E.  P.  Deihl  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  tbe  ballot  of 
the  Society  for  Prof.  E.  Gale  to  fill  said  office,  which  was  coucorred  in,  and 
the  ballot  was  so  cast  by  the  Secretary. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  FOR  1881. 
iVendent— Prof.  E.  Gale,  Manhattan. 
Yiee  President — M.  B.  Newman,  Wyandotte. 
Secretary — G.  C,  Brackett,  Lawrence. 
TreatwtT — F.  Wellbouse,  FaJrmount 

TrusUet — C,  H.  Graham,  Leroy;  G,  Y,  Johnson,  Lawrence;  Dr.  Cbas. 
Williamson,  Washington. 

REPORT  ON  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  FOR  1880. 

BV  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN,  COHUITTEE. 

It  having  pleased  the  Society  to  place  me  at  the  head  of  this  department 
of  its  work,  I  cannot  but  feel  thankful  for  tbe  confidence  thus  placed  In  me 
of  my  ability  to  perform  the  work  devolving  upon  the  incumbent  of  such  an 

office. 

THE  PEACH. 

The  peach  has  long  been  one  of  my  favorite  fruits.  I  have  for  years  been 
trying  to  experiment  with  varieties,  in  my  humble  way,  using  such  meager 
means  as  I  could  command.  Any  one  endeavoring  to  fiud  from  experiment 
what  is  beet  suited  to  any  locality,  knows  bow  tedious  and  expensive  a  work 
it  is;  and  indeed,  it  is  well  that  our  State  should  help  these  feeble  efibrts  to 
hunt  out  and  determine  what  horticultural  products  are  suited  to  her  soil 
and  climate.  Such  a  work  is  emiuently  one  for  the  pubtie  beneJU.  The  little 
financial  assistance  in  enabling  me  to  procure  buds  and  trees  of  new  varie- 
ties, is  something,  and  the  kind  and  willing  assistance  of  fellow -workers  in 
this  and  other  States,  is  more.  I  have  not  appealed  to  a  single  ezperiraenter, 
including  such  men  as  Berkmang  of  Georgia,  Munson  of  Texas,  Engle  of 
Pennsylvania,  Barry  of  New  York,  and  Murril  of  Arkansas,  besides  many 
of  our  own  Kansas  friends,  who  has  even  hesitated  to  render  me  all  the  en* 
couragement  and  assistance  possible.  In  many  cases  I  have  received  buds 
and  trees  for  the  mere  expense  of  mailing  or  expreesage;  in  others,  I  have 
exchanged,  and  in  some,  purchased.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  entirely  up 
with  the  times  in  securing  all  the  new  varieties,  but  I  have  the  most  of  thain-     , 
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In  all  cases,  the  fuods  have  been  espeDded  ooly  ss  above  stated.    This  report 
includes  the  years  1879  and  1S80: 

Augu.tmh.  1879-KMeitfdmholTKUuror. (IM 
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The  outlook  is  quite  encouraging.  There  are  so  many  new  kinds  of 
peached  being  produced,  and  fruit  is  so  soon  produced,  that  from  the  large 
list  we  may  hope  for  something  of  value. 

THE  FLUU. 

In  the  way  of  plums,  we  have  been  compelled,  so  far,  to  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  wild  seedlings,  gathered  from  the  woods.  Intelligent  experi- 
menlfi  with  seeds  will  no  doubt  follow.  The  list  of  native  varieties  is  now 
quite  good,  and  includes  those  both  early  and  late.  Texas  and  the  Indian 
Territory  have  ho  far  produced  the  finest  varieties,  excepting  the  Wild 
Goose,  from  Tennessee. 

A  revised  list  will  be  published  and  sent  out  next  July. 

Respectfully  submitted.  H.  E.  Van  Deha.n. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  approved. 

Adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Wednebday,  December  15, 1880. 
The  Society  assembled  in  joint  session,  at  Alcott's  Hall,  with  President  Gale 
in  the  chair. 

WANTS  OF  HORTICDLTURE  IN  KANSAS. 

In  order  that  I  might  be  present  at  this,  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of 
your  organization,  and  witness  your  deliberations,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
trtivel  over  two  hundred  miles;  and  in  doing  so  I  have  not,  I  trust,  beea 
p^mpted  by  any  motive  of  a  selfish  character,  aside  from  that  which  is  com- 
mon among  mankiud,  in  all  honorable  pursuils.  For  in  all  organization! 
among  men,  of  a  meritorious  character,  the  object  of  each  individual  is,  or 
should  be,  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  advance  the  interests  of  each  member 
in  common  with  his  own.  Something  like  this,  I  understand  to  be  the  object 
of  this  meeting  and  of  this  Society,  as  far  as  it  lies  withiu  its  province. 

Id  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  this  Society,  from  its  earliest  esistence 
to  the  present  hour,  I  find  that  it  has  had  many  unsolved  problems  and  vexed 
questions  to  deal  with.  Prominent  among  these,  is  the  question  as  to  whether 
Kansas  can  ever  be  made  a  fruit-growing  country.  In  part,  this  question  baa 
been  settled  beyond  all  doubt.     In  this,  the  eastern  portion  of  dieState,  when 
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ftt  one  time  doubt  lingered,  aod  where  many  persooa  planted  fruit  trees — 

nmply  it  would  seem,  to  witness  their  destruction,  as  additional  proof  of  the 

then  supposed  fact  that  fruit  trees  would  not  live  and  prosper  in  Kansas — I 

say  here,  where  all  that  I  have  alluded  to  transpired,  we  now  see  tbe  finest 

fruit  trees  and  the  beet- developed  and  richest-flavored  fruits  to  be  found  in 

the  civilized  world.    This  I  do  not  offer  as  simply  a  bare  assertion,  but  in 

support  of  tbe  statement  I  offer  the  following  testimonial: 

Intebnational  EsammoM,  1876. 

Certificate  of  Awabd.  State  op  Kansas. 

Ninety-six  Tsrielirs  of  ApplM.     No.  20.     Group  tbirt;<eix. 

Uoiled  States  C^nlenniil  CommiesioD. 

( In  accordance  with   the  Act  of  Congren, ) 

Phii.adbi.fhia,  September  27,  1876. 

[sKAi-]  A,  T.  GosHOEB,  Dirutor  Otnerol. 

Joseph  B.  Hawley,  Prttideai. 

John  L.  Caufbell,  Seeretary. 

This  diploma  was  granted  by  tbe  group  judges,  in  tbe  following  language : 
"For  an  exceedingly  Gue  exhibit  of  apples, esteemed  tbe  more  valuable  from 
the  general  absence  of  merely  local,  showy  aud  worthless  sorts." 

But  while  success  in  this  particular  is  uo  longer  in  doubt  bere,  it  still  cod- 
tjnuea  to  be  a  question  of  doubtful  propriety  in  many  other  portions  of  the 
State,  whether  we  shall  plant  fruit  trees.  I  live  in  Rice  county,  which  is  lo- 
cated io  the  exact  center  of  the  State;  and  in  tbe  spring  of  1874  I  set  out 
apple  treee,  as  did  many  others.  In  July  following,  nearly  all  were  destroyed 
by  grasshoppers.  Bince  that  disaster,  when  persons  have  seen  me  at  work 
among  myfruit  trees,  I  have  often  been  asked  tbe  following  question,  or  som» 
thing  similar:  "Does  your  mamma  know  you're  out?"  I  say  this  or  some 
similar  question  was  put  to  me  from  time  to  time,  until  within  the  last  three 
years  I  have  been  able  to  show  an  orchard  of  more  than  five  hundred  healthy 
and  rapidly-growing  apple  trees,  and  the  present  season  I  bad  the  pleasure  of 
■bowing  two  well-developed  apples.  The  tree  upon  which  tbey  grew  was  set 
out  in  April,  1877.  This  certainly  shows  no  mean  success.  But  to  inspire 
tbe  new-comer  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  confidence  to  induce  him  to  pros- 
ecute vigorously  tbe  cultiva^,on  of  fruit  trees,  in  tbe  new  and  for  tbe  most  part 
unimproved  regions  of  the  State,  is  a  task  I  find  of  no  ordinary  magnitude;  - 
at  least  it  is  so  in  my  county,  and  I  feel  quite  confident  that  you  found  it  so 
here  in  years  gone  by. 

During  the  l^t  two  seasons  tt  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  get  young 
trees  to  grow,  owing  to  a  lack  of  rainfall  about  plantiug-time.  I  bad  no 
trouble  in  this  respect,  as  it  was  my  custom  to  water  my  trees  when  I  set 
them,  and  to  keep  them  well  watered  until  such  times  as  a  sufficient  amount 
of  rain  fell  to  render  it  unnecessary.  But  here  tbe  lack  of  knowledge  and 
vigilance  again  manifests  itself  among  tbe  masses  who  are  uneducated  in 
Kansas  horticulture.  The  fact  is  too  often  overlooked,  that  in  this  State  a 
Bcant  amount  of  rainfall  during  March  and  April  is  the  general  rule,  and  ao 
ahandance  tbe  exception.    This  mistake  being  a  common  one  among  our  new 
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settlers,  causes  many  of  them  to  hastily  reach  the  coDcluaiou  that  fruit  grow- 
ing ID  Kbubss  cannot  Ik  made  a  success,  and  notbing  short  of  actual  demoo- 
atratioD,  it  seems,  can  remove  this  impression.  In  view,  then,  of  this  fact,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  important  duties  devolving  upon  this 
Society  is,  to  increase  its. annual  amount  of  printed  matter  for  distribution  — 
the  same  to  contain  much  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have  worked  their 
way  to  success;  for  I  find  persons  miles  away  from  me,  since  my  partial  suo- 
cese,  making  inquiry  as  to  my  method  of  preparing  the  soil,  the  distance  I 
set  trees  from  each  other,  the  manner  of  cultivating,  the  kind  of  protection, 
and  the  kind  of  crop  I  cultivate  among  them.  While  information  sought 
through  this  method  of  procedure  is  perhaps  good  enough  as  &r  as  it  ex- 
tends, it  is,  as  all  must  admit,  a  very  slow  method  of  reaching  general  success; 
hence  the  propriety  and  importance  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  inter- 
ested reader,  printed  facts.  In  order  to  increase  the  ability  of  this  Society  to 
distribute  more  reading  matter,  the  attention  of  our  Legislature  should  be 
called  to  this  and  other  matters  of  importance,  and  asked  to  be  liberal  id 
voting  appropriations  in  support  of  the  objects  of  this  Society;  for  I  am  of 
the  opinion  tbat  while  our  State  is  making  many  judicious  appropriations  in 
support  of  her  industries,  she  can  make  none  that  will  add  more  to  her  al- 
ready world-wide  reputation  than  to  give  her  horticultural  interest  a  gcQeroDS 
support.  I  insist  that  such  should  be  the  case,  not  only  fo^  the  reason  al- 
ready assigned,  namely,  that  of  enabling  the  new  settler  to  go  to  work  intel- 
ligently and  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  but  for  the 
additional  reason  that  it  will  to  a  great  extent  put  a  quietus  upon  the  false 
rumors  so  commonly  and  so  lavishly  heralded  among  new  settlers  by  that  ele- 
ment in  our  midst,  who  are  not  here,  it  seems,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  any 
good  for  either  themselves  or  for  anybody  else. 

To  give  a  better  account  of  this  class  of  animals  and  of  what  they  are  up 
to,  please  permit  me  to  repeat  some  of  their  sayings.  On  my  arrival  in  Kan- 
sas, if  I  was  about  to  plant  com,  they  would  say:  "This  is  not  a  com-prodao 
ing  country."  If  I  was  planting  potatoes,  they  would  say:  "The  bugs  and 
drouth  will  get  away  witb  them."  If  I  went  out  to  sow  turnip  seed,  they 
would  say:  "Insects  will  eat  them."  If  I  planted  squash  or  pumpkin  seeds, 
they  would  say :  "  They  won't  grow."  If  I  succeeded  in  raising  onions,  they 
would  quote  from  Josh  Billings,  and  say:  "They  are  bad  for  a  good  breath, 
or  good  fur  a  bad  breath."  Not  being  able  to  state  definitely  which  they 
answered  best,  they  would,  like  Josh,  insist  that  either  way  was  right. 

Now-permit  me  to  state,  what  observation  will  prove  to  be  true,  namely, 
that  such  people  as  the  foregoing  class  never  settle  and  develop  any  country; 
but  on  the  contrary,  they  invariably  prove  themselves  to  be  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  way  of  progress.  There  is  no  place  upon  this  continent  where  the 
people  of  progressive  inclinations  have  been  more  frequently  misguided,  and 
more  sadly  ted  astray  by  them,  than  have  many  of  those  who  Jiave  come  to 
this  State  in  search  of  homes.    Nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  the  old  residents  of 
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I,  I  believe,  will  joio  me  in  the  foregoing  statements  touching  this 
floating  and  worthless  element.  I  believe,  too,  that  no  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  fruit-growing  ioterests  of  the  State  can  for  one  moment  doubt  tbe 
propriety  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  reading  immigrant  printed  facts 
tonching  the  fruit-growing  resources  of  our  State. 

If,  however,  there  is  a  single  person  here  this  evening  who  has  applied  him- 
self industriously  to  cultivating  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  the  peach  and 
the  plum,  in  any  part  of  Kansas  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  is  able  to  report 
anything  short  of  reasonable  success,  I  wish  that  person,  while  I  pause,  to 
rise  up  and  give  his  name  to  the  Secretary,  and  explain  what  his  method  of 
management  has  been.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  person  can  be  found, 
provided  he  has  prepared  the  soil,  cultivated  bis  trees  and  subjected  them  to 
that  general  system  of  management  that  has  been  recommended  from  time 
to  time  by  persons  who  have  been  and  still  are  members  of  this  Society,  or 
careful  readers  and  students  of  its  proceedings.  I  beard  my  friend  George 
T.  Johnson  read  a  paper  on  the  apple  and  its  cultivation,  which,  if  carefully 
read  and  its  teachings  rigidly  adhered  to  in  practice,  will  result  in  success- 
fully raising  that  f^uit  in  almost  any  part  of  Kansas.  I  had  in  the  main 
tested  what  he  recoraDrended,  and  consequently  feel  safe  in  supporting  his 
views  now.  Aud  I  can  most  cordially  say  as  much,  and  lend  tbe  same  sup- 
port to  other  papers  on  the  cultivation  of  other  fruits. 

But  the  great  difficulty  is  in  getting  these  and  other  well-established  facts 
into  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  will  reduce  them  to  practice.  It  is,  in  fact, 
impoeaible  to  do  so,  unless  a  latter  number  of  reports  are  printed.  It  is  my 
opinion,  however,  that  with  the  usual  amount  of  the  reports  of  the  Society 
sent  out  annually,  success  will  eventually  spread  over  the  entire  State,  but 
with  much  less  rapidity  than  would  result  from  an  increased  amount  of 
printed  matter. 

I  find  that  much  of  what  we  see  and  hear  of  in  the  way  of  failure,  is 
due  to  not  making  a  start  in  fruit  growing  in  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation.  This  is  often  tiie  case  for  the  lack  of  proper  infor- 
mation. When  a  first  efibrt  fails,  in  many  cases  tbe  parties  overtaken  by 
disaster  are  fully  prepared  to  heed  the  advice  of  the  class  already  noticed, 
namely,  that  class  of  persons  who  want  to  go  East  and  stay  with  "wife's 
folks; "  but  inasmuch  as  I  have  stated  that  disaster  is  in  tbe  main  due  to 
error  in  the  outset,  of  starting  a  fruit  orchard,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
what  is  almost  sure  to  be  attended  with  ruinous  consequeQcee  in  almost  any 
part  of  Kansas. 

To  begin,  let  ue  note  that  man's  progress  who  prepares  his  ground  for  the 
reception  of  trees  by  simply  turning  over  the  sod ;  then  let  us  see  how  he  be- 
comes electrified  when  his  eyes  arc  made  to  gaze  upon  the  over-colored  and 
magnified  illustratioDs  found  in  the  fruit-tree  peddler's  picture  book.  How 
tbe  pupils  of  his  eyes  alternately  dilate  and  contract  as  they  take  in  the  vast 
dimensions  and  the  fine  proportions  of  the  difierent  fruits  he  has  with,  him,       , 
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put  up  in  botUea  and  jars  that  magnify  tliein  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  aboYfl 
their  real  size — a.  fact,  by  the  nay,  which  the  tree  man  forgets  to  tell  bim. 
But  soon  the  magoetic  iuflueuce  of  these  cuts  and  of  the  salesman's  assuring- 
words  takes  possession  of  him,  and  an  order  book  is  produced,  and  before  ho  is 
fully  aware  of  what  baa  transpired,  his  signature  is  put  to  an  order  ranging 
from  two  dollars  up  to  one  hundred.  He  now  arranges  to  have  his  money  on 
band  to  meet  the  delivery  of  trees,  or  finds  some  one  who  will  join  him  in  his 
note  as  security.  Finally  they  arrive.  He  goes  to  the  place  of  delivery  with 
all  possible  speed.  In  some  instances,  however,  he  recovers  from  the  electric 
shock  produced  by  the  peddler  and  his  colored  plates,  and  does  not  go  to  the 
place  of  delivery  until  he  is  notified  that  he  had  best  call  for  his  trees  and 
arrange  to  pay  for  tbem,  as  a  failure  in  this  particular  will  cause  a  little  suit 
at  law  to  be  instituted.  He  finally  concludes  to  take  the  trees,  and  possibly 
they  are  in  good  condition,  but  moat  commonly  they  are  not  as  fine  trees  aa 
he  contracted  for.  Aside  from  this,  a  large  share  of  them  have  been  roughly 
handled,  the  bark  being  broken  here  and  there;  some  of  the  limbs  are  split 
off  at  the  body  of  the  tree,  leaving  a  ghastly  wound,  from  which  the  tree  not 
unfrequently  fails  to  recover.  But  in  case  the  foregoing  state  of  aSairs  does 
not  exist,  the  trees  have  perhaps  been  esposed  to  the  open  air  until  the 
branches  are  not  only  wilted,  but  are  positively  shrunken,  and  the  trees  to  a 
practiced  eye  present  s  melancholy  spectacle,  and  are  unfit  to  set  oat.  Pos- 
sibly all  uf  these  defects  may  not  obtain,  but  the  purchaser  may  have  com- 
mitted the  error  of  ordering  four  or  five-year-old  trees,  in  order,  as  he  has 
been  told,  that  be  may  have  a  bearing  orchard  one  or  two  years  sooner  than 
if  two  or  three-year-old  trees  had  been  selected.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that 
four  or  five-year-old  trees  very  seldom  are  shipped  with  roots  that  correspond 
with  the  body  and  top,  and  that  on  this  account  they  are  almost  sure  to  make 
very  slow  progress  in  growing  for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  or,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  they  perish  the  second  or  third  year  afler  they  have 
been  set  out  in  the  orchard.  But  with  some  of  the  foregoing  defects  present, 
he  sets  out  his  orchard  on  the  ground  already  described,  and  in  holes  ranging 
in  dimensions  all  the  way  from  eight  inches  square  to  eighteen.  Usually  he 
does  not  water  his  trees  aa  he  sets  them  out,  nor  does  he  wrap  them  with 
straw  or  grass,  as  a  means  of  protection  against  sua-Bcald,  rabbits  or  bail 
storms,  but  trusts  to  luck.  It  will  be  proper  to  add  that  he  has  set  his  treea 
in  rows  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  apart  each  way,  for  this  is  to  become  a  factor 
of  no  minor  importance  in  the  course  of  time.  He  bas  set  out  no  sort  of 
forest  or  fruit  trees  as  a  means  of  protection  against  wind  from  the  east,  west, 
north  or  south;  he  leaves  his  orchard  for  a  term  of  weeks  to  do  the  best  the 
situation  will  admit  of.  After  awhile  he  returns,  hoping  to  find  them  doing 
first  class,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  a  melancholy  spectacle  meets  his  gaze; 
perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  have  failed  to  start  —  are  stone  dead.  Or  it  may  be 
that  he  has  set  them  in  the  fall,  and  having  neglected  to  wrap  them,  the  rabbita 
have  taken  a  winter's  supply  of  food  from  them.     In  either  event,  the  few 
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tiiat  &re  left  unmolested  and  are  ia  a  growing  conditioD,  are  usually  neglected, 
uid  ID  two  or  tbree  seasons  close  out  their  existence.  Then  Kansas  is  charged 
Dp  with  the  failure,  on  account  of  being  infested  with  rabhits.  Or  if  all  his 
trees  live  for  a  time,  they  finally  die  of  sun-scald,  there  being  no  wind-break 
or  wrapping  on  their  bodies  to  prevent  such  a  disaster.  Kaasas  at  once  gets 
abad  name  as  a  fruit-growing  country. 

But  suppose  that  the  trees  are  in  proper  condition,  have  beeo  well  set  out, 
and  well  cultivated,  pruned  and  protected  for  a  terra  of  twenty  years,  and 
have  made  a  successful  and  satisfactory  growth,  having  been  set  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  apart  each  way  in  the  row.  The  owner  finds  it  necessary  to  go 
through  his  orchard  with  a  team  and  wagon,  but  cannot  do  so,  for  the  reason 
that  the  limbs  have  met  and  lapped  themselves  together  to  such  an  extent 
that  be  can  scarcely  get  through  himself  without  stopping.  Here  it  will  be 
seen  that  new  troubles  appear,  through  the  supposition  that  apple  trees  will 
not  grow  large  in  Kansas.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  is  beginning  to  raake  it- 
self manifest  in  some  of  the  oldest  orchards  of  the  State.  This  is  an  error 
that  cannot  be  corrected  without  being  attended  with  loss,  in  all  cases  where 
the  trees  have  been  set  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  apart.  It  will  also  be  seen, 
that  to  set  them  either  sixteen  or  thirty-two  feet  apart  each  way  is  the  better 
plan ;  for  when  set  sixteen  feet  apart  each  way,  every  alternate  row  can  be 
removed  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  interfere  with  each  other.  Here,  then,  is 
another  problem,  which  among  the  oldest  aAd  roost  experienced  fruit  growers 
of  the  Sute  needs  no  further  investigation,  but  needs  extensive  publication 
among  the  settlers  of  the  unimproved  portions  of  the  State. 

But  having  perhaps  discussed  the  common  causes  of  failure,  in  the  prepa* 
ration  of  the  soil,  purchase  of  trees,  planting  and  cultivating  them,  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  be  understood,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  more  at  the  matter  of 
general  protection,  in  the  shape  of  wind-breaks. 

It  has,  I  believe,  been  generally  conceded  by  all  who  have  expressed  tbera- 
selves  before  this  Society,  that  the  cultivation  of  trees  of  some  description  or 
other,  as  wind-breaks,  is  a  matter  which  should  by  no  means  be  neglected. 
The  statement  has  been  made,  without  contradiction,  that  with  the  plow,  the 
tendency  among  mankind  is  to  drive  a  country  into  a  desert;  and  I  am  well 
convinced  that  in  the  absence  of  trees  along  many  of  the  section  and  half-sec- 
tion lines  of  this  State,  we  will,  in  a  brief  period  of  time,  prove  Kansas  to  be 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  This  fact,  I  deem  of  vital  importance  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  masses,  as  it  affects  the  horticultural  and  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State  to  an  unlimited  extent.  When  we  come  to  the  selection 
of  trees  to  plant  for  this  purpose,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion — one  being 
in  favor  of  the  Cottonwood,  another  the  black  walnut,  another  the  box  elder, 
and  so  on  through  the  entire  catalogue  of  trees.  I  have  been  taken  to  task 
for  recommending  the  cherry  as  a  roadside  tree.  The  principal  objection 
that  I  have  heard  urged  against  it  is,  that  it  will  require  an  immense  amount 
of  trees  to  reach  along  all  our  public  highways.    Just  as  though  it  would  re- 
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quire  an;  more  of  them  than  of  aoy  other  kind  of  trees.  A  secood  objection 
IB,  that  they  will  sprout,  aod  coDaequentlf  look  badly.  Id  reply  to  this  ob- 
jection, I  say  let  them  sprout  and  grow  up  as  thick  as  they  can  etaod,  as  they 
will  in  that  event  make  a  better  wiud-break;  besides,  they  will  not  fall  across 
the  roads  and  kill  travelers  and  their  teams,  nor  will  they  fall  into  growing 
crops,  nor  shade  them  to  death.  But  every  other  tree  yet  named  before  this 
Society,  and  recommended  for  this  purpose,  excepting  the  box  elder,  will  be 
guilty  of  all  these  bad  tricks.  Another  most  singular  objection  was  urged, 
namely,  that  our  people  are  not  educated  up  to  such  a  standard  as  this  thing 
of  planting  cherry  trees  along  the  public  highways.  Notwithstanding  this 
view  of  the  case,  it  does  occur  to  me  that  we  all  understand  quite  as  well  bow 
to  set  out  a  cherry  tree  as  any  other  kind  of  a  tree.  Again,  it  was  urged  that 
so  many  trees  loaded  with  cherries,  would  be  such  a  strong  temptation  to  our 
boys  that  they  would  steal  them.  The  real  facts  in  the  case  are,  that  the  re- 
verse would  be  the  result  But  lastly.itwaBurged  that  owing  to  the  enormous 
expense  of  producing  the  trees,  the  subject  was  of  such  stupendous  magnitude 
that  I  bad  most  surely  failed  to  comprehend  it ;  while  the  facts  in  the  case  are, 
that  the  trees  can  be  produced  quite  as  cheaply  as  many  other  kiDds,and  that 
the  gentlemen  opposing  me  were  so  completely  surprised  at  the  new  idea  I  bad 
introduced  in  Kansas  horticulture,  that  they  determined  to  make  a  raid  upon 
it,  without  stopping  to  comprehend  the  magnitudeof  what  Idid  say  or  recom- 
mend, I  am  well  aware  that  thehe  are  some  localities  and  situations  where 
the  cherry  tree  would  not  prosper  as  a  roadside  tree;  and  in  such  situations 
I  would  advise  the  use  of  the  next-best  tree,  but  wonld,  as  &r  as  possible, 
avoid  planting  trees  at  the  roadside  which  would  grow  to  be  large,  for  reasons 
already  advanced. 

Id  the  selection  of  forest  trees  for  cultivation  in  any  situation,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  are  the  least  liable  to  injury 
from  insects.  I  believe  all  agree  that  every  tree  has  its  enemies,  and  that  the 
black  walnut  sustains  as  little  injury  from  the  attacks  of  insects  as  any  other, 
and  perhaps  lees;  but  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  more  trees  we  have,  tbe 
more  birds  we  will  have,  and  that  trees  generally  will  suffer  under  such  cir- 
cumstances so  little,  that  this  part  of  the  subject  will  in  time  commaod  next 
to  no  attention.  Therefore,  let  us  plant  trees  that  are  known  to  be  valuable 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  without  consuming  much  time  in  discussing  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  in  time  likely  to  lose  one  through  the 
ravages  of  insects. 

I  am  certain,  that  along  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F£  Rail- 
way, as  far  as  Lamed,  where  that  railway  company  have  planted  trees  of  dif- 
ferent  kinds,  such  as  the  Iwx  elder,  red  maple,  black  walnut,  and  some  other 
varieties,  they  are  making  rapid  growths.  I  am  not  going  to  become  in 
the  least  alarmed  at  seeing  occasionally  a  tree  attacked,  and  perhaps  de- 
stroyed, by  an  enemy.  But,  by  all  means,  let  us  not  prove  ourselves  to  be 
the  most  destructive  enemies  we  have  to  contend  with,  through  n^Iect  in 
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<:ultivaliDg,  or  giving  them  all  tbe  care  that  their  oature  demands.  Of 
course,  I  would  not  have  the  impressioD  go  abroad  that  no  account  is  to  be 
taken  of  the  ravages  of  insects ;  but  let  us  destroy  them  by  every  available 
means,  and,  at  the  same  time,  plant  any  tree  that  ia  valuable. 

As  birds  are  known  to  be  deadly  enemies  to  insects,  and  thereby  prove 
themselves  to  be  the  friends  of  trees,  let  us  encourage  them.  Let  us  be  sure 
to  drive  every  scamp  from  our  farms  who  attempts  to  injure  one,  except  it 
be  a  hawk  or  a  wild  goose.  It  is  true  that  tbe  hawk  will  destroy  an  occa- 
sional gopher,  but  for  every  one  that  he  catches,  he  will  charge  you  up  with 
ten  birds,  and  collect  his  pay.  I  know  of  no  other  bird  who  charges  svch 
extortionate  rates  for  the  little  good  he  does ;  in  fact,  I  look  upon  hiin  as 
being  outrageous  iu  his  charges,  and  consequently  intolerable.  But  to  all  oth* 
ers  with  whose  habits  I  am  familiar  I  give  an  invitation  to  come  and  stay 
with  me,  and  make  themeelves  at  home.  I  se6  by  one  of  our  reports  that 
some  one  who  has  met  with  this  Society  is  unfriendly  to  tbe  quail,  and  calls 
him,  in  substance,  mischievous.  I  bavo  lived  in  a  quail  country  all  my  life, 
and  have  not  found  him  to  be  a  crimioal,  and  feel  confident  that  there  is 
some  mistake  about  tbe  charges  that  are  urged  against  him.  To  cut  this  part 
of  the  subject  short,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  this  Society  to  sit  down 
upon  all  manner  of  warfare  against  birds  generally,  and  to  teach  everybody 
that  they  are  our  friends. 

But  to  look  farther  after  the  wants  of  horticulture  in  Kansas:  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  at  one  time  the  pursuit  of  fruit  growing  in  this  part  of 
the  State  was  by  many  regarded  as  a  bad  investment;  that  through  do^ed 
perseverance,  the  threatecing  clouds  of  disiister  have  been  lifted  and  driven 
away,  and  that  a  clear  and  silvery  sky  ia  now  over  you — a  golden  sunshine 
about  you,  and  a  rich  treasure  of  fruit  b  from  year  to  year  beiug  gathered  ' 
by  you.  With  us  in  the  southwest,  however,  the  situation  to-day  is,  as  I 
have  stated,  different  from  yours.  There  the  light  of  success  ia  beginning  to 
dawn  in  a  few  cases  only.  I  have  told  you  of  ray  own  experience — of  my 
efforts,  of  my  failures,  and  of  my  final  success  iu  fruit-tree  growing.  There 
are  a  few  others  who  have,  through  untiring  vigilance,  kept  pace  with  me, 
and  who,  if  they  were  here  to-night,  would  with  their  testimony  verify  my 
statements;  and,  although  we  feel  that  our  hands  have  reached  the  capstone 
of  success,  and  that  soon  we  shall  mount  to  the  summit,  there  are  many 
others  who  it  seems  stubbornly  refuse  to  believe  that  fruits  will  ever  grow  in 
central  and  western  Kansas.  To  remedy  this  hindering  weakness  among 
those  of  our  people  who  would  he  energetic  in  tree  culture  if  they  could  be 
inspired  with  confidence,  permit  me  to  repeat  that  the  State  Li^slature 
should  come  to  the  rescue  with  additional  aid  to  this  Society.  A  constant 
and  tncreasiDg  demand  is  pressing  you  for  printed  facta.  Do  not  refuse  to 
lend  the  aid  so  earnestly  asked  for. 

I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that  to  insure  the  highest  degree  of  sae- 
«eaB  in  f^ait  and  field-crop  culture,  we  must  have  trees  as  a  means  of  protection, 
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for  without  it,  many  of  our  people  nill  cootinue  to  be  dependent  through  a.  want 
of  success.  To  point  out  the  difference  between  a  farm,  orchard  and  kitchen 
garden  that  is  not  protected  by  trees,  and  one  that  is,  let  everyone  intereeted  in- 
vestigate for  himself,  and  it  will  quickly  be  demonstrated  that  while  in  the  first 
crops  of  every  kind  are  poorly  developed,  in  the  second  they  will  be  found 
reaching  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  known  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  ie  in  these  protected  situations  that  the  ornamental  work  of  cultivating 
flowers  is  being  successfully  conducted  by  the  pioneer  ladies  of  the  State. 
They  who  have  stood  by  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  through  the  darkest 
hmrs  upon  record  in  our  State's  history,  who  have  suffered  such  great  pri- 
yations,  and  endured  them  with  such  wonderful  patience  and  fortitude  as 
amounts  to  nothing  short  of  heroism,  are  converUng  these  homes  into  earthly 
paradises.  God  bless  the  pioneer  women  of  Kansas!  In  every  great  enter- 
prise of  the  State  bearing  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  ornamentation  of 
society  they  have  always  been  prominent.  And  in  horticulture  I  see  they  are 
equally  energetic;  and  in  my  opinion  they  are  right  in  wishing  horticulture 
taught  in  our  common  schools.  I  say  "they"  in  this  case,  because  I  know 
that  some  of  them  are  in  favor  of  this  measure. 

I  conclusion,  I  will  ask  all  to  consider  my  suggestions  candidly.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  if  what  I  have  suggested  is  put  into  practice  throughout  the  State 
in  connection  with  the  special  teachings  from  time  to  time  by  the  different 
members  of  the  Society  upon  special  subjects,  triumphant  success  will  follow, 
and  that  coming  generations  will  pronounce  blessings  upon  this  Society's 
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"SlTCDgth  ms7  wield  the  poaderous  spade, 
'iS.tj  turn  the  clod,  and  wheel  the  compost  home, 
But  elegance,  chief  grace  the  garden  shows, 
And  most  attractive,  in  the  (ait  result 
or  thought,  the  creature  «(  a  polUbed  mind." — [Oowptr. 

Horticulture,  to  the  man  of  literary  turn,  appears  as  a  compound  of  two 
Latin  roots — hortus,  signifying  a  garden,  and  cultura,  culture.  Our  prosaic 
Saxon  calls  the  process  gardening,  from  German  garten,  Anglo-Saxon  geard, 
English  yard.  Webster  says  a  garden  is  a  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation'of  herbs  or  plants,  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables;  a  rich,  well- 
cultivated  spot  or  tract  of  country;  a  delightful  spot.  The  popular  notion 
restricts  the  garden  to  the  place  for  cabbage  and  cucumbers,  and  applies 
horticulture  to  the  cultivation  of  house  plants  and  flowers  in  the  front  yard. 
Agriculture,  to  these  definers,  means  wheat,  corn,  cattle,  and  furnishes  an 
arena  for  men;  while  women  cherish  the  tenderer  plants  and  ornament  with 
bouquets  the  parlors  and  doorways.  These  false  notions  disappear  as  frontier 
life  recedes  and  age  peoples  a  country  with  generations  living  in  permanent 
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homes.  Horticulture  then  becomes  a  fine  art,  aa  well  as  a  eure  indication  of 
comfort  or  even  of  luxury.  Men  find  employment  northy  of  all  their  strength 
and  ekill. 

HISTORY. 

Tbebiatory  of  horticulture  fills  some  wonderful  pages  of  the  past;  deicrip- 
lions  of  its  achievements  are  life-like  pictures  of  people  once  rich  and  power- 
fijl,  now  known  only  for  what  they  were — such  is  the  story  of  Babylon  and 
her  terraced  walls  and  hanging  gardens.  To-day  the  vast  wastes  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  present  but  feeble  traces  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of 
that  continuous  garden,  irrigated  from  the  waters  of  two  confluent  rivers,  fed 
from  the  mountains  of  Syria  and  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  This  valley  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  fed  a  population  at  home  equal  to  the  most  densely 
populated  portions  of  Europe  to-day,  and  much  of  the  time  kept  in  the  field 
the  largest  armies  the  world  has  ever  seen.  What  a  picture  of  fertility  and 
beauty  the  valleys  of  Sharon  and  Esdrtebon  must  have  presented  in  the  time 
of  Solomonl  The  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  far  out  along  the  Appiau  Way, 
the  richest  fruitage,  the  finest  verdure  and  most  charming  flora-covered  fields, 
cultivated  to  their  highest  capabilities,  until  the  vandal  heel  of  Alaric  and  bia 
barbarous  hordes  trampled  them  to  dust-  The  march  of  civilization  has  been 
marked  by  this  art  of  utilizing  the  soil  and  the  sunlight,  and  converting  them 
into  food  for  the  stomach  and  beauty  for  the  soul  of  man.  Ko  sooner  had 
Charlemagne  secured  control  of  his  home  domain,  than  he  began  to  develop 
French  gardening.  His  system  commenced  in  the  eighth  century,  and  has 
been  perfected  through  succeeding  ages,  and  "beautiful  France"  with  "her 
vine-clad  bills"  and  "her  floral  vales"  has  been  woven  into  the  imagery  of 
poetry  and  painting  until  the  world  knows  them  by  heart.  During  the 
troublous  times  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  monasteries  car- 
ried gardening  to  a  high  d^ree  of  perfection. 

Henry  IV,  of  France,  as  a  monument  of  his  reign,  established  the  famous 
botanicalgardenaofMontpellier.  England basdevotcd  herselflargelytoparks 
and  lawns  from  an  early  period  in  her  history.  The  cool,  damp  climate,  with 
friable  soil,  b  well  adapted  to  this  kind  of  culture.  Conservatories  were  not 
need  until  1717,  and  from  that  time  the  garden  flora  of  the  tropics  have  beau- 
tified the  hot-houses  of  the  British  Isles.and  bloomedunder  the  skies  of  Russia 
and  Norway. 

Gardening,  for  profit  or  pleasure,  secures  the  best  results  when  the  labor 
and  skill  are  bestowed  upon  vegetables  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  No 
exotics  equal  in  beaaty  and  richness  the  native  verdure  of  the  English  and 
the  Scotch  parks.  Nearly  all  of  western  Europe  is  a  continuous  garden,  from 
the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  Pyrenneee,  and  from  the  Swiss  Alps  to  the  English 
cfaaDuel.  To  this  region,  with  200  to  300  people  to  the  square  mile,  gar- 
dening becomes  a  ueceasity.  In  the  United  States,  too  much  unoccupied 
laod  tempts  the  cultivator.  He  ignores  the  spade,  and  longs  for  the  at«am 
plow.    In  this  country  there  are  multitudes  of  people  (nativ^born)  who  have 
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never  seen  any  real  gardening.  Our  oldest  cities  have  just  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  public  parks.  Thirty  years  ago  the  middle  aud  upper  part  of 
Manhattan  Island  was  a  barren,  rocky  heath,  a  place  for  worn-out  dray-horses 
from  New  York  city  to  be  turned  out  to  die.  First,  the  Croton  reservoir,  lo- 
cated near  the  center  of  (his  desolate  tract,  made  its  irrigation  possible.  Now, 
about  850  acres  of  this  once  worthless  common  has  been  transformed  into 
the  pride  of  our  greatest  American  city.  Ten  miles  of  the  finest  carriage 
roads,  twenty  miles  of  gravel  walks,  twenty  acres  of  miniature  lakes,  numerous 
cascades,  fountains  sending  their  sparkling  spray  into  the  sunbeams,  forest 
trees  from  the  stately  elm  to  the  mountain  fir,  cast  their  shadows  over  lanna 
of  the  softest  verdure,  or  on  half-hidden  rockeries  where  art  thinly  conceals 
Nature's  original  nakedness.  Instead  ofwilddogB.skeletonhorses.aud  the  om- 
nivorous crow,  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  and  strangers  daily  walk,  drive,  sit, 
and  feast  body  and  soul  amid  the  charms  of  this  wonder  of  the  gardener's  art — 
New  York's,  yes,  the  Nation's,  Central  Park.  Go  with  me  on  a  July  afternoon 
from  the  mingled  odors  of  Fulton  Market  up  to  Broadway,  thence  through 
the  crowds  of  that  thoroughfare  to  City  Hall,  and  then  out  on  the  Fourth 
avenue  cars  to  Central  Park.  There,  instead  of  the  stinted  breath  of  fetid 
odors,  take  a  full  inspiratJon  from  fresh,  pure  air  that  cornea  to  your  cheeks 
with  kisses  from  the  lawns  and  leaves,  and  opening  flowers  and  laughing 
waters  on  every  side  of  us.  Take  a  rustic  seat  near  a  waterfall  or  fountain- 
See  the  children  out  with  their  nurses — how  delighted  they  are  with  this  free 
airl  The  languid  invalid,  the  poor  victim  of  fashionable  society,  and  the 
care-worn  accountant,  whose  brain  reels  at  tbe  thought  of  endless  columns 
on  the  ledger  page  and  balance  sheet — how  they  all  revive  under  this  balmy 
freshness!  Of  all  the  sanitary  appliances  of  that  great  city,  none  equals  the 
water  supply  from  the  Croton  river  through  the  Central  Park  reservoirs.  And 
next  to  this  is  Central  Park  itself.  The  breezes  from  the  Sound  and  the  great 
bay  soon  lose  their  sweetness  in  the  tangled  mazes  of  the  lower  city.  Fetid 
breaths  from  countless  thousands  of  animal  lungs,  and  fires  and  stews,  and 
roastings  and  mingled  filths  load  the  whole  atmosphere,  which  bears  up  thelong 
avenues  the  invisible  freight,  drifting  it  into  every  open  apartment  on  the  way. 
Every  growing  plant,  every  dewy  lawn,  every  sparkling  fountain  takes  off  a 
part  of  this  load  of  impurity.  The  great  park  itself  is  a  most  wonderful 
laboratory,  where  under  the  sunlight  and  the  frequent  showers  the  carbon- 
aceous gases  are  converted  into  tree  and  shrub,  and  lawn  and  flower,  where 
millions  of  open  mouths  are  ready  to  absorb  and  change  to  forms  of  beauty 
the  unseen  noxious  vapors,  and  leave  a  purified  atmosphere  to  revitalize  the 
human  tide.  Advertised  as  a  pleasure  ground,  as  an  ornament  to  the  city, 
as  a  display  of  art — more  than  all  these,  Central  Park  is  a  great  sanitarium. 
Other  American  cities  are  following  this  plan  for  furnishing  pleasure  re- 
sorts, either  within  the  city  proper,  or  on  the  confines,  and  secure  the  double 
advantage  of  adornment  and  health. 
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Churchyards  as  of  old  are  no  longer  tolerated.  Spacious  groves,  once 
Bought  as  the  homes  of  the  gods,  are  now  selected  nitb  care,  and  prepared 
with  artistic  skill,  for  the  last  resting-places  of  our  mortality.  Here  flowers 
bloom  over  the  graves  of  loved  ones ;  afiections  are  cherished,  and  we  call 
the  care  bestowed,  regard  for  the  dead.  An  expressiou  better  fitting  the  re- 
sults would  be,  a  practical  prayer  for  life  to  the  liviug. 

OPEN   COUETS  AND   CITY  BTREET8. 

Western  towns  and  cities  have  changed  the  old-time  usages.  Wide  streets 
lined  with  trees  from  the  forests,  spacious  fronts  embowered  with  flonering 
vines,  and  open  courts  where  sparkling  fountains  play  with  the  sunbeams,  are 
not  the  ftxcluaivB  property  of  a  select  nobility.  The  Forest  City  opens  out 
her  private  parks  to  the  public  eye;  even  the  iron  palings  disappear.  The 
fi-esh  winds  from  the  lakes,  the  showers  and  the  sunshine,  conspire  to  quicken 
the  growth  and  beautify  the  verdure  of  what  man  has  planted  for  ornament. 
The  young  city  on  the  sand  downs  of  Lake  Erie  wears  the  wreath  of  honor. 
There  is  but  one  Euclid  avenue  in  America.  But  of  how  little  moment  is  all 
this  wealth  of  beauty,  compared  with  the  far  greater  wealth  in  health  and 
happiness  that  comes  to  all  classes  of  people  who  inhabit  these  cities  in  the 
woods.  Contrast  their  situation  with  the  denizens  of  the  lower  wards,  shut 
in  by  narrow  alleys,  confined  within  walls  rising  one  story  upon  another,  as 
if  to  utilize  room  skyward  for  want  of  surface,  and  yet  trespassing  upon  the 
lower  regions  as  if  fearful  of  the  upper  air.  Pestiferous  breaths  flow  from 
all  these  haunts  of  strange  companionship  of  poverty  and  avarice.  Every 
city  park,  every  private  garden,  every  ornamented  street,  every  fruitful  or- 
chard, and  every  well-cultivated  field,  is  in  its  growth  a  purifier  of  the  atmos- 
phere, a  friend  to  the  life  forces  of  the  human  family ;  they  add  to  the  length 
and  ener^  of  human  life. 

FEUITa  OF  THE  OABDEN. 

We  have  thus  far  presented  the  mission  of  horticulture  in  transforming 
the  landscape  and  purifying  the  atmosphere.  These  are  really  incidental 
advantages.  Man  as  a  rule  provides  first  for  his  stomach,  and  then 
feasts  his  eyes  and  scents  the  fresh  breezes.  When  hungry  he  can  eat 
where  he  would  be  ill-content  to  live.  Even  to  the  hungry,  however, 
good  clean  food  in  a  clean  place  is  more  than  doubly  palatable;  and 
when  the  food  is  nature's  own  product  under  the  guiding  hand  of  one's 
own  industry,' how  sweet  to  the  tastel  By  common  consent,  the  garden- 
er's art  has  given  us  more  wholesome  luxuries  for  the  table  than  all  the 
cook-books  of  the  world.  The  triumphs  of  skill  and  care  in  breeding  choice 
an  imals  is  wonderful.  The  short-horn  Durham  and  the  beautiful  Devon  are 
a  wonderful  advance  on  the  little  scrubby  Gallic  bovine  of  Csesar's  time  or 
a  pon  the  bison  or  Texas  steer  of  our  time.  No  greater  than  the  improve- 
in  ent  which  gives  us  the  Percherona,  the  Messengers  and  the  Morgans  of  thb  i 
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time,  ioBtead  of  the  dwarfish  horsea  of  Brittaaj  or  of  the  vicious  Indian  ponf 
of  America.  The  same  kiiid  of  ekill  and  care  that  has  secured  these  im- 
provements  and  others  like  them  in  the  liae  of  domestic  animals,  has  trans- 
formed our  fruits  from  bitter,  acrid,  uupalatable  wild  growths  of  the  wooded 
hills  to  the  luscious  peach,  pear  and  apple  of  the  orchardiat  to-da^.  Oar 
delicious  email  fruit  and  garden  v^etables  hare  been  developed  under  like 
circumstances.  They  are  being  developed  not  b;  accident,  but  by  the  most 
assiduous  care  and  painstaking  skill.  To  produce  for  the  market  requires 
peculiar  qualities  to  fit  the  season,  the  transportation,  the  soil  and  climate 
where  raised.  A  variety  of  products  must  also  be  studied,  so  as  to  keep  the 
highly-cultivated  soil  under  proper  subjection,  as  well  as  to  supply  a  con- 
stant market  demand.  Id  raising  fine  stock,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  every 
observer  knows  the  necessity  for  care  in  keeping  a  choice  variety  up  to  the 
standard.  The  animals  show  any  neglect  very  quickly,  and  a  single  genera- 
tion of  bad  breeding  ruins  the  stock.  So  in  the  production  of  choice  veg- 
etable and  fruits.  Weeds  and  scrubby  trees  have  wonderful  reproductive 
powers.  The  persistence  with  which  they  claim  the  soil  is  wonderful.  Seeds 
from  many  common  weeds  will  lie  dormant  from  year  to  year,  waiting  for 
the  favorable  coadidons  for  growth.  The  gardener's  neglect  ^ves  them 
opportunity.  The  most  valuable  varieties  of  fruits  are  often  unreliable  re- 
producers. We  say  they  are  not  hardy ;  do  not  readily  accommodate  them- 
selves to  changes  of  soil,  climate  and  modes  of  cultivation,  or  that  seedlings 
from  them  are  degenerate.  To  improve  upon  good  varieties,  requires  patient 
experiment,  often  through  a  series  of  years.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
long-lived  and  slow-growing  kinds  of  orchard  fruits.  How  generally  this 
fact  is  overlooked  by  the  purchasers  of  nursery  stock;  how  few  think  of  the 
years  of  waiting  for  a  Bellflower,  or  an  Amsden,  or  a  Bartlett,  and  how 
many  thousands  of  inferior  or  worthless  seedlings  were  consigned  to  the  fiamea 
before  they  were  brought  out.  Furnish  a  table  with  the  finest  fruits  of  the 
season,  in  midsummer  or  autumn.  Let  there  be  grapes,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  quinces,  plums,  from  the  vineyard  and  orchard ;  let  there  be  the  usual 
variety  from  the  kitchen  garden.  To  these,  in  all  their  varieties  of  size, 
form,  color  and  delectable  flavor,  add  the  odor  of  heliotrope,  as  it  floats 
on  the  air  from  tfae  rich  bouquets  of  flowers,  arranged  by  the  housewife's 
skill,  and  then  count  the  cost  of  brin^og  to  perfecUon  any  and  all  of  these 
valuable  products. 

BELATION  BETWEEN  AMIHALB  AMD  VEGETABLES. 

A  natural  balance  exists  between  animal  and  vegetable  lifa  Many  aaickly 
denizen  of  the  city  has  found  to  his  joy,  the  utility  of  "country  air"  and 
"country  diet."  We  have  said  that  Central  Park  was  a  sanitarium — so  is 
every  orchard  and  well-cultivated  garden,  and  field  of  growing  grain,  and 
expanse  of  meailow,  every  forest  in  the  valley  or  on  the  mountain  ranges. 
What  animals  exhale  the  plants  inhale.  The  wasted  tissue  sent  out  unseen 
&om  animal  luogs,  is  taken  up  by  leaves  and  blades  and  transformed  into 
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T^etable  tissue  and  flower  and  fruit.  So  the  uever-eadiag  round  of  changes, 
respoQding  to  the  lavs  of  demand  and  supply,  goes  on.  Reciprocity  is  Qod's 
law  in  nature.  The  healthj  growth  of  one  living  system  requires  the  pree- 
floce  of  the  other  living  system.  Under  the  royal  favors  of  the  king  of  day, 
each  in  the  other  enjoys  blissful  company.  How  the  vegetable  might  succeed 
without  the  animal,  we  must  leave  for  the  scientific  imagination  to  devise. 
We  know  that  most  animals  attempting  to  live  without  the  v^etable,  only 
exist  in  a  sorry  condition — hence  the  constant  demand  for  the  gardener  and 
the  profit  of  his  labor;  the  very  dust  he  handles  in  cultivation,  becomes  his 
friend.  It  removes  offensive  odors,  absorbs  noxious  miasmas,  and  saves  him 
fitim  numerous  unseen  though  deadly  foes. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  one  importaot  mission  of  horticulture  is  to  furnish 
healthful  food  and  employment  to  man.  Both  of  these  considerations  furnish 
the  basis  for  showing  why  the  business  of  the  gardener  is  profitable.  Like 
any  other  lawful  business,  the  rules  of  economy  apply:  industry,  skill,  en- 
orgy,  frugality,  all  enter  as  factors  in  determining  the  result  of  labor.  A 
man  caonot  set  a  lot  of  young  fruit  trees  in  holes  dug  in  a  clay  bank,  and 
properly  expect  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  in  five  or  six  years.  With  labor  enough 
ID  preparation,  the  clay  bank  might  be  converted  into  a  fruitful  orchard,  a 
garden  of  beauty.  Persistent  labor  will  transform  the  barren  heaths  into 
fertile  fields.  Nature  with  her  forces  mightily  helps  the  man  who  invokes 
her  aid.  We  have  seen  this  demonstrated  in  the  wonderful  changes  efiected, 
not  in  soil  alone,  but  in  climate.  Rocky  barrens,  like  Central  Park ;  marshy 
wastes,  like  the  coasts  of  Holland ;  rainless  regions,  like  the  valleyjof  the  Nile, 
have  all  been  subdued  and  made  productive  under  a  combination  of  natural 
and  human  agencies.  Without  the  latter,  Manhattan  Island  would  have  fur- 
nished scanty  food  for  a  fiock  of  goats;  th6  Zuyder  Zee  would  have  settled 
through  the  salt  marshes  to  the  North  Sea;  and  the  hippopotamus  had  held 
tbe  slimy  banks  of  the  Nile. 

KATEBIAL  INTERESTS. 

Nearly  related  to  the  physiological  is  the  financial  phase  of  this  question. 
Men  seldom  prosecute  any  calling  for  the  sake  of  promoting  health,  either  per- 
Booal  or  general.  A  sick  man  will  follow  almost  any  prescription  that  prom- 
isefl  him  restoration  to  health.  He  is  no  sooner  well,  than  his  anxiety  turns, 
first,  to  what  he  shall  eat,  and  next,  to  bow  be  shall  make  money.  Visit  the 
thorough&rea  of  any  large  city  on  a  bright  May  morning.  Ask  bow  these 
vast  throngs  shall  be  fed.  Go  to  the  markets ;  observe  the  stalls,  the  wagons, 
the  railroad  cars  laden  with  produce  from  the  country ;  see  tbe  vessels  at  the 
-wharves  discharging  their  cai^es  from  the  tropics; — and  then  wonder  what 
IB  to  become  of  this  mass  of  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes,  onions,  melons, 
orangea,  bananas,  apples,  cherries,  and  all  the  rest  of  this  eudless  array  of 
fruits  and  fishes  and  fowls,  and  every  other  thing  to  supply  a  hungry  palate, 
or  to  decorate  a  dinner  table.     In  a  few  hours,  the  "ibaskett  brigade"  have 
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cleared  the  way;  a  few  straggling  foragers  are  pickJDg  up  the  leaviogs.  Thfr 
labor  and  care  of  tbousande  of  busy  hands  are  rewarded  in  the  distribulJou 
tmm  the  sales  of  this  one  market  morniDg.  Multiply  this  by  the  days  of  the 
year  and  the  cities  of  a  continent,  and  we  begin  to  see  what  gardening  means 
in  a  financial  way.  Sections  of  country  remote  from  markets  are  brought 
nigh  by  steam  navigation  and  railroad  facilities;  perishable  products  in 
coolers  or  in  cans,  or  dried  by  the  Alden  process,  find  their  way  over  thou- 
BBoda  of  milee,  to  buDgry  mouths.  The  extremes  of  the  whole  country  are 
brought  together:  Chicago  picks  its  March  strawberries  in  soutberQ  Texas, and 
Ifew Orleans  takes  its  ice  cream  and  raspberries  in  August  fresh  from  Maine 
or  Minaesota.  Kansas  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  middle  grpund  between 
East  and  West,  between  North  and  South.  Her  choice  of  markets  is  moat 
&vorable.  The  whole  range  of  the  golden  belt  from  northwest  to  southwest 
is  at  her  disposal.  Many  of  the  more  BulutaDtial  fruits,  staple  here,  are  out 
of  their  climatic  range  in  the  Slates  north  and  south  of  us.  Minnesota  and 
a  large  part  of  Nebraska  cannot  rely  upon  peaches  and  apricots,  and  cannot 
compete  for  any  of  the  earlier  products  of  the  orchard,  or  field,  or  garden. 
Bnow  covers  the  country  when  our  orchards  are  in  full  bloom.  Texas  and  a 
large  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  are  too  far  south  to  produce  palatable  ap- 
ples, potatoes,  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  which  grow  to  perfection  under 
our  skies.  No  producing  field  lies  between  us  and  the  mountain  rangea. 
We  can  furnish  the  North  with  fresh  vegetables  earlier  than  their  own  pro- 
ducts mature,  and  the  South  may  regale  herself  on  our  ice-bead  lettuce  long 
after  her  home  supply  has  withered  under  her  scorching  suns.  Through 
lines  of  road  to  the  Atlantic  open  the  Eastern  markets  to  fair  coropetitioa 
with  the  older  States.  Gardening  for  profit,  then,  cannot  fail  in  Kansas. 
The  horticulturist,  in  addition  to  bis  home  supply,  has  the  promise  of  rich, 
returns  of  a  large  surplus. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  QUESTIOIT, 

We  have  already  anticipated  io  part  this  phase  of  our  subject.  He  who 
deals  with  nature's  laws  and  forces  must  think — no  mindless  dullard  has 
any  satisfaction  or  security  in  this  domain.  Every  step  in  the  horticultur- 
ist's path  leads  on  and  up  in  the  study  of  nature.  His  observation  quickens 
his  ability  to  perceive.  He  sees  as  by  instinct  operations  in  nature's  labora- 
tories, hidden  from  the  unpracttced  eye.  Common  minds  attribute  to 
accident  or  to  some  mysterious  cause  what  he  sees  and  knows  to  be  tbo 
le^timate  result  of  fixed  laws.  He  avails  himself  of  this  knowledge,  and 
hastens  to  furnish  our  tables  with  the  moat  delicious  fruite  and  to  orna- 
ment them  with  the  most  delicate  flowers,  all  originally  from  an  indif- 
ferent parentage.  The  common  observer  sees  only  sterility  in  a  rough  and 
rocky  bluff  The  gardener  prepares  for  a  vineyard  on  the  hillside.  He 
wooB  the  sunshine  and  showers.  The  luscious  grapes,  peaches  and  necta- 
rines reflect  in  their  beauty  his  smiles  of  satisfaction.     An  ignoramus  may 
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follow  some  tbiDkmg  raao'e  directioD  and  raise  a  goodly  tree,  but  he  cannot 
have  a  tithe  of  the  eojoymeDt  from  it  which  the  mac  of  knowledge  receives. 
To  one  person  all  there  is  in  a  garden  is  its  possibilities  to  produce  money. 
All  the  labor,  and  care,  and  waiting  look  to  that  end.  To  such  a  one  the 
labor  is  drudgery;  the  care  and  naitiug  are  vexatious.  They  are  endured 
only  as  a  necessary  means  to  an  eud.  Oo  the  other  hand,  the  intelligent 
horticulturist  has  a  coostant  source  of  satisfaction  in  his  labor.  True,  there 
are  disagreeable  geuoflectioDS  in  the  settiog  of  plants  and  trees,  and  be  feels 
the  frosts  that  nip  the  tender  buds,  but  on  the  whole,  he  has  far  more  joy 
than  grief  in  the  every-day  duties  of  his  calling.  Newly-discovered  truths 
have  a  luster  brighter  than  the  distant  coin  that  may  finally  come  as  an 
added  reward.  How  the  healthy  growth  of  a  tree,  the  perfection  of  a  supe- 
rior fruit,  the  successful  harvest  of  a  crop,  all  under  his  own  direction,  feast 
the  soul  of  such  a  mani  He  finds  far  more  congenial  associates  in  his  own 
fields  than  at  the  street  corners  or  in  saloons  with  stale  perfumes.  More,  he 
is  a  belter  man,  a  benefactor  among  men,  for  his  devotion  to  his  vocation. 

Horticulture  invites  research  at  every  turn.  No  other  business  rewards 
intelligent  industry  more  surely  nor  punishes  laziness  more  severely  than 
gardening.  As  a  means  fur  improving  good  taste,  gardening  has  long  been 
recognized.  The  requisite  study  and  practice  go  band  in  hand.  One  cannot 
delight  in  an  ill-assorted,  ill-arranged  growth  of  shrubbery,  and  be  a  true 
gardener;  neither  can  one  study  carefully  the  cooperating  forces  of  nature 
in  plant  life  and  growth  without  becoming  alive  to  the  far-reaching  laws  that 
control  the  universe.  He  who  knows  well  what  belongs  to  his  garden,  and 
the  laws  that  govern  its  growtb,  lives  in  a  larger  world  than  most  men  have 
ever  explored.  I  cannot  see  how  any  man  can  heartily  and  intelligently  en- 
ter  this  field  without  coming  face  to  face  with  his  Creator.  Lessons  of  the 
highest  morality  are  drawn  from  the  fields,  the  flowers,  the  fruits.  The  bar- 
ren  fig  tree,  the  broken  wall,  the  fruitful  vine,  the  wheat  and  the  tares  fur- 
nished pointed  texts  for  sermons,  from  Him  who  "spake  as  never  man  spake." 
A  bad  horticulturist  is  bad  in  spite  of  his  calling — is  a  very  degenerate  man. 
We  must  conclude  that  psychologically  the  true  mission  of  horticulture  is,  to 
quicken  human  perceptions,  widen  the  scope  of  general  knowledge,  invite 
research,  improve  taste,  promote  morality,  and  bring  man  into  harmonious 
cooperation  with  all  that  is  highest  and  noblest  in  human  pursuits.  If  these 
lessons  are  rightly  learned,  they  are  well  calculated  to  lead  to  that  higher 
knowledge  of  man's  relations  to  God,  the  source  of  all  truth. 

On  motion,  an  earnest  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  Cbancellor  for  his 
able  lecture,  and  a  copy  requested  for  publication  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting. 

Chancellor  Mabtin:  I  feel  gratefulforyour  kind  expression,  and  desire 
tobeeeteemedasoneof  yournumber,  aslamat  home,  in  the  Douglas  County 
Horticultural  Society. 

Digitized  .yCOOgle 
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ANNUAL  ADDBE8S. 

BY  PBESIDBNT  E.  SALE,  KAHBATTAIT. 

Ladiet  and  Qentlemen,  Members  of  the  State  Kortieultural  Society  of  Katuat : 
Aa  we  gather  here  to-aight,  let  ua  grateful]^  recogaize  the  epariug  hand  of 
the  good  Father,  and  turn  our  thoughts  with  child-like  trust  to  the  Girer  of 
all  good.  We  ehall  live  our  allotted  years  to  little  purpose  if  we  do  not  find 
!□  the  flowera,  fruits  and  trees  of  earth  some  stirring  reminders  of  the  richer 
fruits  aad  lovelier  trees  that  bend  with  their  luscioue  burdeos  by  the  banks 
of  the  river  of  life.  Itis  this  consciousness  of  a  future,  this  linking  of  the  bus- 
tling,  pushing,  toiling  present  with  the  great  beyond,  that  gives  grandeur  to 
life.  And  with  a  trustful  recognition  of  mau's  destiny,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  good  and  the  beautiful  of  earth  do  serve  to  fit  man  for  the  higher 
state  yet  to  come. 

We  meet  here  upon  our  eastern  borders,  to  exchange  friendly  congratula- 
tions with  our  horticultural  neighbors  over  the  line.  We  come  to  sbaka 
bands  over  any  past  differences,  and  with  friendly  greetings  to  bid  our 
neighbors  of  the  great  and  noble  State  of  Missouri  God-speed  in  our  com- 
mon horticultural  work.  We  wish  here  to-uight  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
our  sister  State  has  a  host  of  honored  workers  in  the  cause  of  horticul- 
tiire  whose  reputations  are  world-wide.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  State 
lines  do  not  bind  in  such  men  as  Major  Z.  S.  Ragan,  J.  C.  Evans,  L.  A. 
Goodman,  N.  J.  Colman,  Geo.  Husman,  C.  W.  Murtfeldt,  A.  P.  Bennett,  H. 
M.  Vale,  W.  E.  McBride,  N.  M.  Hopkins,  J.  M.  Slocomb,  Wm.  Mustard, 
N.  C.  Gano,  Daniel  Carpenter,  S.  H.  Hardwiche,  and  James  A.  Bayles.  They 
belong  not  to  any  one  State,  but  to  the  world,  and  horticulturists  everywhere 
delight  to  do  them  honor.  Their  work  is  our  work,  and  their  aims  are  ours. 
And  we  hold  our  annual  councils  to  further  a  common  cause.  The  pursuits 
ranked  under  the  common  name  of  horticulture  have  always  been  highly  es- 
teemed by  cultured  communities.  Men  of  keen  sensibilities  and  of  the  purer 
and  nobler  type  have,  in  all  ages,  reverently  worshipped  God  in  flowers,  and 
lovingly  acknowledged  His  band  in  the  ripened  and  gathered  fruits  of  au- 
tumn. The  harvest  of  beauty  in  spring  and  the  harvest  of  wealth  in  the  au- 
tumn have  been,  in  the  minds  of  good  men  in  every  age,  God's  harvest.  Maa 
haa  gazed  upon  the  reviving  beauty  of  spring  and  read  in  nature's  book  the 
promise  of  a  coming  and  better  life  for  his  own  decaying  nature.  How  prod- 
igal is  nature  of  her  beautiesi  What  a  wonder  of  wonders  in  the  ever-chang- 
ing face  of  earth !  Move  whereyouplease.over  hill  and  dale.aod  new  beauties 
burst  constantly  on  the  vision.  Walk  beside  purling  streams,  and  through 
quiet  meadows  where  the  bobolink  and  the  lark  sing  to  their  mates;  wander 
through  the  leafy  woods  murmuring  the  praises  of  the  Infinite;  wind  your 
way  up  the  rugged  hillsides;  climb  the  mountain-peaks  until  in  the  midst  of 
the  broken  sea  of  mountains  piled  on  mountains  you  feel  that  you  stand  aloae 
with  God ;  and  then  tell  me,  is  there  not  much  to  love  and  cherish  in  natoreT 
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No  wonder,  then,  that  man  lovee  nature.  Strange  it  is  that  man  may  lire 
■ometimee  in  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty  and  yet  not  feel  ite  powerl  In  the 
mad  chase  for  gain,  men  may  sometimes  forget  and  let  pass  unheeded  the  very 
presence  of  the  infinite  Father,  as  seen  and  heard  in  all  nature  around  us.  It 
is  this  convictioD  of  an  infinite  Presenoe  veiling  Himself  with  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  earth  that  gives  such  a  ceaseless  charm  to  the  study  of  nature. 

All  the  various  departments  of  horticulture  bring  men  at  every  step  face 
to  face  with  questions  involving  the  power  and  wisdom  and  love  of  the  Infi- 
nite. Not  an  opening  flower,  not  a  ripening  seed  anywhere,  not  even  a  bud- 
ding leaf,  but  what  is  wrapped  around  with  mysteries  that  a  lifetime  will  not 
reveal.  In  the  wonderful  and  quiet  transformations  of  vegetable  life  we  see 
the  exerciae  of  a  power  that  is  infinitely  beyond  man.  Well  may  we  bow 
with  reverential  awe  before  that  power  that  from  the  simple  vegetable  cell 
bnilds  up  this  vast  vegetable  world,  and  founds  thereon  the  higher  kingdom 
of  animal  life.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  prove  from  nature  the  evidence  of 
a  design — and  hence  a  designer — it  seems  to  me  that  I  would  go  back  to  the 
simple  cell,  and  trace  it  up  step  by  step,  until  I  could  bring  my  auditors  to 
look  out  upon  just  this  world  of  beauty  of  organized  life  which  we  have. 
■None  of  our  reverence  is  lost,  nor  does  our  interest  flag,  when  we  come  to 
Study  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  that  govern  organized  life  on  this 
earth.  And  to  us  as  horticulturists  this  is  really  one  of  the  most  practical 
questioDs  of  the  day.  We  find  ourselves  forced  by  circumstances  to  take 
into  consideration  great  meteorological  questions  involving  the  future  of  the 
western  half  of  our  State.  And  the  qnestiou  at  once  ariaee,  bow  oan  we  best 
promote  the  interests  of  that  vast  region  T  To  this  subject  let  us  direct  our 
attention. 

First  of  all,  we  shall  take  the  ground  that  in  no  case  should  we  ignore  es- 
tablished facls.  In  taking  a  brief  review  of  this  subject,  these  questions  pre- 
sent themselves:  Whaidowejindt    What  U  needed/    What  can  be  done  f 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  we  find  a  vast  region  fitly  named  the  tree- 
lees  plains,  not  that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  timber,  but  trees  are  found  only 
where  they  have  been  protected  from  the  annual  fires.  We  find  here  as  deep 
and  fertile  a  soil  as  can  be  found  probably  on  the  continent,  a  soil  capable 
of  enduring  longer  and  severer  drouths  without  ruin  to  vegetation  than  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States.  We  find  this  whole  region  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  great  irregularity  as  well  as  a  low  annual  average  of  rainfall,  and  as  a 
rule  charactorized  everywhere  by  a  prevailing  lack  of  atmospheric  humidity; 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  most  marked  extremes  occur  between  the 
prevailing  temperature  of  the  day  and  the  night.  We  should  not  fail  to  add 
that  the  altitude  is  continually  increasing  as  we  move  toward  the  west.  Re- 
membering, then,  the  peculiar  geographical  position  of  this  vast  region,  we 
have  here  stated  the  essential  elements  of  a  most  important  horticultural 
problem.  Let  us  repeat  those  elements,  as  follows :  Geographical  position, 
altitude,  atmospheric  humidity,  average  and  season ablen ess  of  rainfall,  ex- 
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tremes  of  daily  and  anoual  temperature,  and  prevailiog  winds.  Every  Kan- 
saD  kDowa  that  the  climate  of  the  entire  State  has  been  characterized  by  no 
inconsiderable  irregularity  since  its  earliest  settlement,  and  that  the  greatest 
embarrassments  of  the  horticulturist  has  always  arisen  from  the  extremee 
of  temperature  and  of  moisture.  If  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  the 
wood  growth,  we  find  that  this  same  irregularity  has  marked  the  climate  of 
this  region  for  the  last  150  years,  and  that  there  have  been  periods  of  drouth 
and  disaster,  and  also  periods  of  remarkable  fertility  before  the  advent  of 
the  white  man — periods  which  have  rivaled  even  the  most  productive  yea» 
of  late,  almost  reaching  tropical  luxuriance — and  periods,  too,  when  either 
drouth  or  locust  spread  desolation  not  unlike  what  we  remember  of  1874. 
Such  is  the  testimooy  of  the  forests.  And  as  the  geologist  reads  the  history 
of  the  earth  in  the  rocks,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  horticulturist  to  read  the 
history  of  the  vegetable  growth,  and  coosequently  of  climate,  in  the  records 
of  the  forests.  And  as  men  do  not  feel  it  safe  or  wise  to  ignore  the  testimony 
of  the  rocks,  so  it  will  not  always  be  regarded  as  either  wise  or  safe  to  ignore 
the  testimony  of  the  forests.  The  fact  will  sometime  be  more  generally  ac- 
knowledged than  at  present,  that  vegetable  life  receives  an  imprint  of  the 
climtltic  conditJons  through  which  it  passes  in  its  growth.  Each  circling  . 
season  leaves  its  impress  on  the  forests,  which  in  due  time,  "he  that  runs  may 
read."  Men  of  large  experience  in  other  matters  will  tell  us  sometimes  that 
we  can  only  guess  at  what  has  been.  They  will  tramp  over  the  forests  and 
yet  learn  no  lessons  from  the  wrinkles  which  age  has  put  on  the  brow  of  the 
sturdy  old  oaks.  But  the  horticulturist  will  glean  a  lesson  from  these  silent 
old  denizens  of  the  forest —  lessons,  too,  which  if  acted  upon  will  save  us  many 
a  trial  and  bring  us  many  a  success. 

Kow,  as  horticulturists,  it  will  be  only  an  act  of  wisdom  to  accept  the  lesson 
that  may  be  gathered  from  our  own  department  of  nature.  In  regard  to 
Kansas,  and  probably  the  entire  Missouri  valley,  this  lesson  will  be  of  vast 
moment.  While  we  know  that  our  climate  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has 
been  to  a  marked  degree  irregular,  we  are  taught  that  this  is  not  exceptional, 
but  has  characterized  this  region  for  more  than  a  century  at  least;  and  to 
counteract  the  eSects  of  climate  is  now  and  ever  will  be  the  most  important 
and  dlfiScult  work  of  the  horticulturist.  It  is  perhaps  true,  that  it  will  be 
regarded  as  rank  heresy  by  some,  to  even  suggest  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
fruit  and  forest  culture,  but  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State,  demand  that  we  recognize  the  situation  and  seek  to  provide  suitable 
remedies. 

We  need,  then,  to  seek  for  the  means  to  counteract  the  effects  of  these 
marked  irregularities  of  temperature,  and  moisture  and  wind.  The  mechan- 
ical effects  of  the  wind  are  often  very  injurious,  but  the  influence  of  the  wind 
currents  upon  vegetation  indirectly  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded.  It  will  be 
found  that  wind  currents  have  a  very  great  control  over  the  temperature  and 
moisture  of  the  air  near  the  earth's  surface.    If  we  can  provide  meuis  to 
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control  the  motion  of  the  atmosphere,  within  say  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  we  shall  to  a  large  degree  control  both  atmospheric 
moisture  and  temperature  Just  where  it  is  essential  to  plant  growth  —  that  is, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  earth's  surface.  Let  it  not  be  inferred, 
however,  that  we  hope  by  any  means  within  the  power  of  man,  to  effect  a 
great  climatic  revolution ;  for  as  a  climate  of  any  country  results  from  geo- 
logical, and  even  cosmic  causes,  so  only  through  these  can  we  anticipate 
great  changes.  And  yet  man's  work  on  a  tar  humbler  field  and  lower  plane, 
does  seem  sometimes  almost  to  amount  to  a  revolution.  It  is  with  the  im- 
mediate surface  of  the  earth  that  he  can  work,  and  only  in  a  local  way.  He 
may  check  the  winds  for  a  few  feet  above  the  earth's  surface;  he  may  open 
the  soil  so  that  it  may  receive  more  of  the  falling  rain ;  he  may  retain  the 
v^etable  covering  which  nature  gives,  thereby  efiecting  the  double  purpose 
of  checking  evaporation,  and  encouraging  dew  and  rainfall;  he  may  even 
hope  to  equalize  and  moderate,  if  not  really  increase  the  annual  rainfiall. 
Kow,  what  can  be  donef 

The  idea  has  been  urged  very  persistently  of  late  that  tree  culture  can  ac- 
-complish  very  little  in  the  development  of  the  Western  plains.  On  the  one 
side  we  meet  a  class  of  enthusiasts,  who  tell  ns  that  all  we  have  to  do  is,  to 
plow  up  the  plains,  break  up  the  dry,  crusty  soil,  and  the  rains  will  be  sure 
to  follow  the  plow.  They  point  back  to  1860 — that  period  of  drouth 
and  disaster — and  then  to  1869  and  1878,  when  the  grateful  earth  so  boun- 
tiiiilly  rewarded  the  labor  of  man.  Surely,  has  there  not  been  a  great 
change  T  And  what  has  done  it  except  cultivation  7  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  aoanred  that  the  laws  controlling  the  rainfall  of  the  plaina  are  as  irre- 
vocable as  fate ;  that  the  danger  line  vibrates  from  east  to  west  and  west  to 
■east,  in  obedience  to  irrevocable  law ;  that  the  condition  of  things  which 
promises  life  and  prosperity  to  a  dense  population  this  year  may  be  only  a 
delusion,  enticing  on  to  ruin.  In  other  words,  that  there  is  out  somewhere 
toward  the  setting  sun  a  danger  line,  l>eyond  which  common  prudence  dic- 
tates that  the  farmer  should  not  make  his  home.  The  one  sees  that  danger 
line  gradually  moving  on  toward  the  west,  creeping  on  and  up  untjl  it  lies 
along  the  rugged  sides  of  the  western  mountains.  The  other  sees  this  dan- 
ger line  03  a  mysteriouB  and  fatal  sign,  destined  in  all  coming  time  to  lure 
people  on  to  ruin.  A  line  variable  it  is  true,  but  still  to  be  found  through 
all  time  stretching  across  the  State  from  north  to  south,  and  remaining  for- 
ever a  warning  of  drouth  and  ruin  beyond.  The  one  sees  hundreds  of  miles 
of  what  was  once  the  great  American  desert  already  reclaimed,  and  almost  a 
revolution  in  climate  eBected  by  the  breaklng-np  of  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  sunface  by  the  plow.  And  we  find  the  believer  in  this  doctrine  going  off 
in  ecstacies  over  what  he  deems  the  wonderful  transformation  of  the  plow. 
But  the  experience  of  the  post  two  years  has  served  to  strengthen  the  views 
.of  those  who  advocate  the  opposite  doctrine.    And  while  one  sees  the  most 
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glorious  results  as  speedily  to  follow  up  the  settlemeDt  of  the  pluns,  the  other 
class  only  see  the  moat  disutroue  results  as  following  upoQ  the  abortive  at- 
tempts to  occupy  this  region.  It  will  be  strange  if  there  is  not  a  golden 
mean  between  these  two  extremes ;  and  possibly  as  horticulturists  we  may 
have  something  to  do  in  occupying  this  medial  ground. 

It  is  the  prevailing  impression  that  man  is  eSecting  some  material  changes 
iu  the  climate  of  the  region  west  of  the  Missouri.  This  impression  has  had 
a  powerful  ioQuence  in  the  settlement  of  the  West.  Watching  the  effect  of 
this  impression  upon  the  flood  of  emigration  that  has  been  pouring  in  upoa 
us,  and  realizing  the  importance  of  the  subject,  I  addressed  the  following  let- 
ter, in  July  last,  to  Prof.  F.  Hawn,  standing  committee  on  meteorology  of 
the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society : 

Dear  Sir  :  Fn  common  with  hundreds  of  otfaen,  I  look  with  uxiety  apon  the  gloomy 
prospect  now  before  thouunds  of  the  settlen  in  the  weetern  porlioos  of  our  State.  Their 
all  is  ftt  Blake.  The;  bare  gone  beyond  what  woold  seem  to  be  tbe  safe  line  ofsMtl^- 
meul,  for  tbe  present  at  least.  It  is  popular  to  say  that  there  is  a  change  taking  place 
in  tbe  climatic  condicioii  of  Uie  great  plains;  that  tbe  rains  are  becoming  more  regular, 
that  tbe  dtouths  are  lew  frequent,  and  tbe  prospects  of  Temunerative  returns  to  tbe  &rmer 
more  certain.  This  ia  either  a  grand  truth  or  a  moel  dangerous  heresy.  From  roar 
obeervation  and  stud;  of  this  subject,  can  you  give  us  tbe  evidence  upon  which  thii  h^ 
lief  is  founded?  And  upon  what  are  we  to  relj'  for  effecting  this  much-needed  cbangeT 
I  call  70ur  attention  to  Ihie  subject,  because  I  am  eure  70U  will  gire  it  a  thoagbtful  and 
impartial  discOBsion.  Youis  trul;,  E.  Oale. 

In  reply  to  this  letter.  Prof.  Hawn  has  ably  discussed  this  subject  in  two 
exhaustive  papers,  giving  evidence  not  only  of  careful  thought,  but  also  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  this  difficult  and  important  matter.  The  ques- 
tions discussed  are  worthy  of  much  consideration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tbe 
question  of  planting  timber,  ou  account  of  the  influence  which  it  may  have 
in  regulating  tbe  rainfall,  and  the  danger  of  denuding  by  wanton  destruction 
the  forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will  receive  the  special  attention  of  tbia 
Society. 

Prof.  HawD  says,  July  21, 1880:  "Tbe  subject  of  your  inquiries  I  have 
had  under  consideration  for  many  years,  and  have  written  repeated  articles 
to  impress  the  people  with  the  importance  of  their  examination,  especially 
leading  to  tbe  results  now  bearing  so  disastrously  on  those  who  are  so  ill 
able  to  bear  them.  Tbe  passion  of  gain  ia  too  strongly  in  contrast  with  our 
civilization,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  those  disasters  which  will  result  to  the 
instigators  as  unfortunately  as  the  killing  of  the  goose  that  laid  tbe  golden 
egg.  Yet  I  am  a  believer  in  the  possibility  of  converting  most  of  the  West- 
ern plains,  to  the  '  foot-hills '  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  into  practical  farming 
conditions,  and  have  so  written,  not  by  spasmodic  eflbrts,  in  a  few  Isolated 
spots,  but  by  an  approach  such  as  tbe  developed  elements  and  the  domeetie 
plants  will  bear." 

While  we  believe  that  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  in  rq^rd  to 
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the  exteot  vbich  past  culture  and  forest  plantmg  have  iofluenced  the  climate 
of  this  region,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  meteorological  suhjecta  de- 
mand more  of  our  thought  than  hitherto. 

Believing  that  it  was  essential  to  get  at  the  real  facts  in  regard  to  protection 
for  our  orchards  and  farms,  I  sent  the  following  circular  to  different  parts  of 
the  State,  and  to  men  who  would  he  likely  to  give  the  subject  a  candid  consid* 
oration : 

Manhattan,  Jul;  5,  1880. 

Deab  Sir  :  Have  yota  observatioDa  and  experience  led  you  to  regard  forest  protection 
in  the  form  ofwind-brealu  aa  e«eential  to  the  successful  culture  of  farms  and  orcbarde  on 
the  plains?  Please  give  ua  as  full  and  explidta  reply  tothe  above  question  as  jour  lime 
and  circumstances  will  permit  Yours  trulj,  E.  Gale, 

Prandent  Stale  Sortteailural  Sockly, 

Therepliee,without  exception,!  believe,  favor  in  the  most  decided  language 
the  planting  of  forest  and  especially  shelter-belts. 

While  I  have  urged  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  our  people,  I  was 
anxious  to  know  whether  our  keener  and  clearer-minded  men  had  really  dis- 
covered a  necessity  in  the  direction  of  tree  planting,  or  whether  it  was  one  of 
the  hallucinations  of  a  few  enthusiaste,  as  some  have  thought  to  make  the 
people  believe.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that  while  now  and  then  a  man  may 
ride  a  hobby,  all  the  world  will  not  ride  the  same  hobby.  We  may  discard 
the  argument  of  the  one,  but  we  cannot  so  easily  evade  the  conclusions  to 
which  experience  has  led  the  many. 

One  gentleman  writes  from  Reno  county :  "  I  have  long  been  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  shelter-belts  of  timber.  Even  in  the  timbered  regions  of 
Indiana  it  was  becoming  a  necessity  before  I  left  there.  But  it  is  here  on  the 
great  treeless  plains  of  Kansas,  that  this  necessity  exists  in  its  greatest  intensity. 
Situated  as  we  are,  in  a  principal  current  of  the  great  at^rial  ocean,  we  are  ex- 
posed to  frequent  long-continued  and  fierce  winds  that  drift  our  soil,  damage 
ourcropsandproveexceedinglyaonoyingtoalltheinhabitants."  This  I  may 
say  is  not  the  language  of  a  mere  theorist,  but  of  oue  who  testifies  to  that  whereof 
he  knows. 

One  gentleman  who  lives  well  out  on  the  plains,  is  so  far  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  forest  culture  as  a  matter  of  public  utility,  that  he  is  ready 
to  ask  for  l^slation  upon  the  subject.  Another  is  convinced  that  not  only 
is  his  orchard  benefited  by  a  wind-break,  but  be  finds  that  bis  grain  is  im- 
proved thereby.  Another,  residing  in  southeastern  Kansas,  says:  "I  regard 
fiirest  culture  and  forest  protection  in  the  form  of  shelter-belts,  as  essential 
to  the  successful  culture  of  farms,  and  especially  orchards  on  the  plains.  My 
observation  and  experience  from  twenty-two  years'  residence  on  the  plains  of 
Kansas  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion.  The  general  theory  that  the  in* 
crease  of  forests  will  increase  the  amount  of  the  rainfall,  which  I  believe  to 
be  true,  I  will  not  use  here,  as  this  subject  has  been  so  oflen  discussed ;  but 
the  benefit  of  timber-belts  for  shelter  to  growing  crops  is  daily  witnessed  by 
every  observing  person.     In  the  growing  season  the  prevailing  winds  ara 
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southern  and  westerD,  and  aaj  barrier,  Datural  or  artificial,  that  will  shut  off 
or  moderate  the  force  of  the  winda,  materially  promotes  vegetable  growth. 
The  destructive  agency  appears  to  be  the  phyaica!  force  of  the  winda  in 
foruisiog  and  lacerating  the  tender  growth,  and  in  the  continual  agitation  of 
the  plant  during  the  growing  season.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  had 
opportunities  to  examine  hundreds  of  farms  and  orcfaards  in  southeastern 
Kansas,  in  all  kinds  of  localities  and  surroundings,  and  the  effect  of  shelter 
on  the  south  and  west  iu  every  case  is  most  marked  and  decided.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  regard  to  orchards  and  gardens.  Xhe  present  season  the  winds 
have  been  of  unusual  severity,  and  of  long  continuance.  Their  eSects  are 
most  visible  on  all  exposed  orchards.  On  their  southern  sides  both  fruit  and 
leaves  are  stripped  off,  while  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  trees  the  foliage  is 
dense  and  the  fruit  perfect.  The  wood  growth  is  also  far  more  rapid  on  the 
north  sides  of  the  trees.  Protected  orchards  have  a  full  crop  of  fruit  on  the 
south  as  well  as  the  north  sides,  with  a  symmetrical  growth  and  full,  healthy 
ibliage.  The  protected  orchards  have  twice  the  amount  of  fruit  that  the  ex- 
posed ones  have,  and  at  the  same  time  vastly  superior  in  appearance." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  men  who  speak  from  experience  and  observation 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  protection.  It  would  have  been  hardly  necee- 
«ary  to  refer  thus  at  length  to  this  subject  of  protection,  but  for  the  efibrt 
made  in  certain  directions  to  disseminate  the  notion,  that  the  culture  of  for- 
ests on  the  plains  was  more  a  fitting  theme  for  hobbyists  than  a  necessity. 

We  have  in  this  discussion  to  meet  three  classes  of  opponente:  One  tells 
us  that  wind-breaks  are  an  injury;  another  tells  us  that  the  plow  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  the  revolutionizing  the  plains  (and  the  widest  publicity  baa 
.  been  given  to  this  idea) ;  another  assures  us  that  tree  culture  will  be  an  iu- 
poBsibllity  on  the  plains,  and  that  any  change  by  man  of  the  peculiar  climate 
of  the  plains  is  out  of  the  question.  To  the  first  we  say,  wrappings  for  the 
•child  are  necessary,  but  it  is  only  the  foolish  mother  that  will  smother  it;  to 
the  second  class  of  writers  we  simply  say,  go  west  and  see  the  sand  and  dust 
drif^,  and  put  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  by  the  side  of  all  your 
A^uments ;  and  in  reply  to  the  third  class,  I  would  point  to  the  trees  that 
liave  been  growing  for  ages  in  protected  places  far  out  on  the  plains. 

It  remains  plainly  our  duty  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees,  as  one  of 
the  essential  means  for  promoting  the  interests  of  our  State.  Let  us  not  be 
ileluded  by  any  false  or  poetical  views  on  this  subject.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  results  of  forest  culture  will  always  prove  beneficial  on  the  whole, 
and  that  trees  are  a  more  lasting  monument  than  marble.  If  there  were  do 
difficulties  in  the  way,  there  would  be  less  to  stimulate  us  to  our  work.  Let 
UB  recognize  the  peculiar  embarrassments  of  our  position,  and  remember  that 
we  are  by  slow  and  well-guarded  approaches  moving  upon  a  foe  as  subtle  and 
■dangerous  as  ever  withstood  the  course  of  man.  It  is  already  well  settled 
what  can  be  done  in  eastern  Kansas.  Our  wants  and  our  capacity  are  well 
nnderatood.    Twenty-five  years'  experience  has  given  us  an  inu^t  into  the 
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natnre  of  plants  and.fruitB  suited  to  our  r^ion;  but  when  we  rise  2,000  or 
more  feet  above  the  sea  level,  tbere  is  a  new  order  of  things,  abd  other  van- 
eties  of  fruits  and  other  treatment  will  be  Deeded.  This  field  demauds  our 
attention  to-day.  What  trees,  what  plants,  what  fruits  and  what  treatment 
ere  suited  to  the  higher  altitude  and  drier  climate  of  the  West?  These  are 
the  questions  to  which  we  shall  address  ourselves,  if  we  are  true  to  the  inter* 
eats  of  Kansas.  We  may  be  proud  of  what  Kansas  has  accomplished,  but 
lot  us  not  forget  that  aa  great  a  problem  as  was  ever  presented  to  any  people 
is  now  offered  for  solution  in  the  horticultural  development  of  western  Kansas. 
Adjourned. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

Thorsday,  December  16, 1880. 
[joint  sbssiom.] 
President  N.  J.  Colman  in  the  chair.    Exercises  were  opened  with  |irayer 
by  President  Geo.  T.  Fairchild. 

HISTOEY  OF  THE  SHELDON  PEAR. 

BT  ■.  V.  PLANE,  INDBPENDBNCE,  KAS. 

Notwithstanding  that  most  of  our  best  varieties  of  fruits  have  ori^nated 
within  the  present  century,  yet  they  being  generally  so-called  chance  seed- 
lings, and  gaining  only  a  local  reputation  while  the  original  trees  were  living, 
their  origin  and  real  history  are  already  unknown  or  forgotten.  The  King  of 
Tompkins  County  and  the  Delaware  grape,  and  other  varieties  that  might 
be  named,  are  among  those  whose  origin  is  unknown  or  in  dispute.  It  may 
therefore  be  considered  fortunate  for  horticulture  and  for  science  generally 
that  the  origin  of  the  Sheldon  pear,  which  so  good  authority  as  Patrick  Barry 
has  pronounced  to  be,  "all  things  considered,  the  beet  pear  in  the  world," 
can  be  traced  with  horticultural  accuracy. 

The  history  of  the  Sheldon  pear  is  especially  interesting  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  its  origin  and  the  pleasant  incidents  connected  with  it 
In  the  fall  of  1807,  Mr.  Roger  Sheldon  left  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with 
his  family,  and  started  to  find  a  home  in  what  was  then  the  wilderness  of 
western  New  York.  That  journey  of  three  hundred  miles  is  now  a  pleasant 
ride  in  a  palatial  railway  coach  of  less  than  a  day's  duration ;  but  for  that 
family,  in  the  time  of  which  we  write,  it  was  a  much  more  serious  undertak- 
ing, involving  a  journey  of  fourteen  days,  with  ox  teams,  and  with  only  a 
trail  for  a  road.  But  the  people  who  settled  western  New  York,  like  those 
who  in  a  later  day  settled  these  broad  prairies  of  the  West  and  transformed 
them  into  the  grain  fields  that  feed  the  world,  were  made  of  sterner  stuff 
than  to  be  deterred  from  their  purpose  by  any  danger  that  might  threaten 
ibem.     And  the  Sheldon  family  moved  on  in  their  lonely  ride — &ther, 
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moUier,  bods  and  daughten,  fVom  in&acy  to  manbood — all  filled  with  hope 
and  expectation  of  better  tiioee  to  oome,  and  all  alike  unconsoious  of  the 
immortalily  that  a  little  incident  vould  confer  upon  ibe  family. 

Beaching  DutchesB  county,  New  York,  tbe  family  stopped  for  Ihe  night  at 
the  bouse  of  a  friend,  where  an  elder  eon  of  the  family  bad  been  at  work  dur- 
ing the  summer.  In  the  evening,  the  man  at  whose  house  they  were  staying 
brought  in  a  basket  of  pears,  supposed  to  be  Viigalieus,  and  while  the  &mily 
were  eating  them,  Mr.  Sheldon  remarked,  that  as  they  were  going  to  a  new 
ooantry,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  save  the  seeds  and  plant  them  at  their 
new  home.  The  seeds  were  saved,  the  mother  tying  them  up  in  the  coruer  of 
ber  pocket-handkerchief.  A  woman's  handkerchief  in  those  days,  if  not  now, 
was  the  safest  receptacle  for  predous  things. 

The  Sheldon  family  found  their  new  home  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Hu- 
ron, Wayne  county,  New  York.  As  soon  as  possible  after  their  arrival,  a 
suitable  place  was  prepared  and  the  pear  seeds  sown.  In  the  spring  the  young 
pear  trees  appeared,  and,  nourished  'by  the  wealth  of  a  soil  enriched  by  the 
decayed  Tegetattou  of  centuries,  they  grew  rapidly. 

In  a  few  years  the  pear  trees  were  large  enough  to  transplant,  and  those  not 
required  by  Mr.  Sheldon  for  his  own  setting  were  sold  and  scattered  through- 
out the  township.  When  these  trees  came  to  bear  fruit,  some  of  the  pean 
proved  to  be  almost  worthless,  others  were  only  tolerably  good,  while  gix  of 
the  trees  bore  pears  so  nearly  alike  in  size,  appearance  aod  flavor,  that  there 
was  little  or  no  appreciable  difference  in  them.  And  these  pears  were  so  good 
as  to  at  once  give  them  a  local  reputation,  and  the  fruit  of  those  six  trees  be- 
came ^or  excellence  the  "Sheldon  Pear." 

The  Sheldon  pear  had  to  pass  the  usual  season  of  probation,  before  its 
merits  were  fully  recognized  and  admitted;  but  from  the  time  that  its  good 
qualities  became  generally  known,  it  has  been  widely  disseminated.  Cions 
for  propagation  were  in  great  demand,  and  were  cut  indiscriminately  from 
the  six  trees  above  mentioned.  The  fact  becoming  generally  known,  that 
there  were  six  pear  trees,  all  coming  from  that  little  nursery,  and  each  claim- 
ing to  be  the  original  Sheldon  pear  tree,  the  question  naturally  arose  among 
horticulturists, "  How  did  the  six  pears  come  to  bear  the  same  kind  of  fruit?" 
The  trees  were  all  of  the  same  age,  and  gave  no  evidence  of  having  been 
budded  or  grafted;  so  that  the  theory  of  one  original  tree,  and  the  othen 
worked  from  it,  was  soon  given  up.  The  theory  was  then  advanced,  and 
perhaps  generally  adopted  by  nurserymen,  that  five  of  the  six  trees  were 
suckers  from  the  original  one.  This  theory,  we  think,  is  as  untenable  as  the 
others,  for  the  trees  were  all  planted  out  when  quite  young  and  before  any 
suckers  would  probably  have  appeared,  and  the  six  trees  all  began  to  bear 
at  about  the  same  time.  The  most  natural,  and  therefore  the  simplest  and 
easiest  solution  of  the  problem  is,  that  the  six  Sheldon  pear  trees,  five  uf 
which  are  still  living  and  vigorous,  or  were  a  short  time  ago,  were  all  alike, 
seedlings  and  originals.    Those  persons  who  are  &miliar  with  the  old  seed- 
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Uog  apple  aod  pear  orchards  that  wer«  planted  out  all  over  the  Eaat  dutiog 
tbe  early  part  of  the  preaeDt  century,  know  that  it  was  no  uncomnooQ  thing 
to  find  several  trees  in  an  orchard  bearing  fruit  alike,  or  ao  nearly  alike  in 
appearaooe  and  quality,  that  no  difference  could  be  perceived  in  it.  On  our 
old  homestead  in  New  York  there  are  three  pear  trees  brought  from  Con. 
necticut  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  die  fruit  of  those  trees,  a  pleasant 
fill!  pear,  is  alike  in  all  respects.  So  in  an  apple  orchard  planted  out  by  my 
grandfather  in  1814,  there  were  several  inatances  where  two  or  three  trees 
bore  the  same  kind  of  fruit,  and  perhaps  a  half-dozen  trees  of  which  the  fruit 
was  very  similar;  and  I  have  observed  the  same  circumstances  in  other  old 
orchards. 

As  confirmiDg  my  own  observation  in  that  direction,  I  have  the  pleaaureof 
adding  the  experience  of  an  old  and  valued  friend,  Chester  Dutton,  A.  M.,  of 
Cloud  county,  in  this  State,  who,  in  a  letter  of  recent  date,  speakiog  of  this 
subject,  says;  "I  think  that  duplication  or  repetition  is  nothing  unusual  in 
the  origin  of  varieties.  The  first  two  pear  trees  I  knew,  were  original  fruit, 
and  we  never  thought  of  any  diff'ereuce  in  the  fruit  Our  orchard  in  Wolcott, 
New  York,  which  was  planted  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Chapin,  I  think  of  * 
Canandaigua,  New  York,  afiTorded  several  duplicate  varieties,  three  of  which 
were  so  good  that  I  bad  them  grafted.  My  great-grandfather  Dutton  settled 
in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  on  land  which  is  described  as  '  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  King's  land.'  He  planted  a  nursery  from  which  several  orchards  were 
Bet,  producing  several  duplicate  varieties.  Afterwards  my  grandfother  planted 
s  nursery  from  which  more  orchards  were  set,  with  the  same  result  as  to  du- 
plication." 

In  these  later  days,  when  few  if  any  seedling  orchards  are  planted,  we  have 
little  opportunity  to  witness  the  origin  of  new  varieties,  and  we  should  sup- 
pose that  the  results  we  have  noticed  would  be  less  frequent,  owing  to  the 
much  greater  number  of  orchards,  and  the  consequent  greater  intermixture 
of  pollen.  As  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  permanently  fixing  the  char- 
acteristics of  any  given  variety  of  fruit,  if  we  could  control  the  fertilization  of 
the  flower,  so  we  can  reasonably  believe  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  coun- 
try, when  orchards,  and  even  bearing  apple  and  pear  trees  were  few  and  far 
between — and  especially  in  tlie  East,  where  what  few  fruit  trees  then  were, 
grew  in  the  openings  in  tbe  forests,  and  sheltered  from  the  wiods — that  a  sin- 
gle blossom  might  be  fertilized  by  the  unmixed  pollen  of  some  other  flower, 
or  by  the  same  intermixture  of  pollen  from  several  other  flowers.  In  such  a 
case,  the  seeds  growing  from  the  flowers  thus  fertilized,  might  give  us  as  many 
as  five  or  six,  or  even  more  trees,  that  would  bear  the  same  kind  of  fruit.  To 
the  common  observer,  a  single  pear  tree  may  seem  to  be  a  small  matter,  a 
single  pear  blossom  of  still  less  importance,  yet  what  a  work  was  wrought  out 
by  the  life  of  that  pear  tree,  in  the  blossom  that  produced  the  parent  of  the 
Sheldon  pear. 

I  have  often  stood  under  those  old  original  Sheldon  pear  trees,  and  feasted 
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on  tbeir  rich,  meUing,  luscious  fruit;  and  aa  I  thus  stood  regaling  myself,  and 
thought  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Bheldoo  pear  trees  dow  iu  being,  and  of  the 
pleasure  and  profit  to  be  derived  from  their  cultivation,  aud  that  all  of  them 
probably  sprang  from  the  seeds  of  a  single  pear,  bearing  within  themselves 
the  germs  of  so  much  good,  a  feeling  came  over  me  of  respect,  approaching  to 
awe  and  reverence,  in  the  presence  of  such  plant  life  that  could  elaborate  and 
perfect,  from  the  common  inorganic  elements  of  nature,  the  melting  texture 
and  rich  juices  of  such  a  fruit.  And  with  respect  for  the  tree,  there  cameaD. 
emotion  of  gratitude  to  the  man  whose  provident  foreeigbt  gave  so  valuable 
a  fruit  to  the  world.  Nature,  ever  willing  to  reward  such  diligent  care,  has 
bnilt  up  for  him  a  monument  more  enduring  than  tablets  of  brass  and  col- 
umns of  marble.and  the  name  of  Roger  Sheldon  will  be  held  in  remembrance 
by  a  grateful  world,  while  good  fruits  are  grown  and  appreciated. 

TEA'8  HYBEID  CATALPA. 

BT   JOHK   C.   TEAS,   CARTHAOE,   MIBSOUai. 
(Pohllahed  la  thli  report  br  iHniiiBlon  ol  tha  Uluouri  BUM  HartkuUnrd  Sodvlr.) 

About  the  year  1864,  having  already  growing  all  the  varieties  of  catalpa 
then  known  to  cultivation,  viz.,  the  common,  the  Specioea,  the  Bungei  and 
the  Eoempfen,  I  procured  from  an  Eastern  nursery  a  tree  under  the  name  of 
Japan  catalpa.  Before  I  had  become  well  acquainted  with  this  tree,  I  left 
my  old  home  in  Indiana  and  came  to  Jasper  county.  Mo.,  where  I  have  since 
lived,  and  did  not  agun  see  the  tree  for  ten  years.  Two  or  three  years  afler 
leaving  the  old  place,  I  sent  back  for  catalpa  seeds,  which  were  sent  me  with- 
out names.  Among  the  plants  grown  from  these  seeds  were  a  few  (perhaps 
the  product  of  a  single  pod)  quite  unlike  any  catalpa  I  knew,  and  showing 
so  many  points  of  interest  that  I  watched  them  with  especial  care,  satisfied 
they  were  from  my  Japan  tree.  Being  unable  to  identify  it  with  descriptions 
within  my  reach,  I  sent  samples  of  the  fiowers,  leaves,  seeds,  etc.,  to  eminent 
botanists  and  others  skilled  in  trees,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
also  tried  to  trace  up  the  source  from  which  the  original  tree  had  coma. 
But  nobody  knew  it.  The  botanists  were  unable  to  give  me  any  assistance, 
and  the  efibrts  to  trace  the  origin  of  my  Japan  tree  only  showed  that  it  wai 
grown  from  seed  imported  from  Japan  without  name,  other  than  catalpa. 

I  have  since  visited  my  old  place,  and  a  careful  examiuation  of  the  origi- 
nal tree  there  proved,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
species  common  in  Japan,  and  called  by  some  botanists  Bungei,  and  by 
others  Eoempferi,  and  quite  unlike  the  seedlings  I  have  grown  from  it 
There  could  be  but  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  is,  that  the  flowers 
of  this  tree  have  been  fertilized  by  those  of  the  Speciosa,  which  grew  not  Jar 
from  it — and  thus  was  produced,  by  natural  hybridization,  this  new  variety. 
This  idea  of  hybridization  had  before  been  suggested  to  me  by  Robert 
Douglas  and  others  as  possible,  hut  I  felt  reluctant  tu  accept  the  theory,  un- 
til after  I  had  examined  the  old  tree. 
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Th«  characteristics  of  the  Dew  variety  are  very  marked,  aod  partake 
largely  of  tboeeofbotii  its  parents.  Id  its  vigorous,  upright  growth,  it  even  aur- 
paeses  either.  In  its  foliage — large,]uxuriant,  and  often,  though  not  alwayq, 
lobed,  something  like  a  maple  or  tulip  poplar  leaf — we  plainly  see  the 
Japan  influence  in  its  parentage,  while  the  American  is  unmistakably  shown 
in  the  profusion  of  its  large  and  handsome  white  flowers.  Theseed  pods  and 
seeds  are  very  distinct,  and  are  intermediate  between  those  of  Speciosa,  which 
are  the  largest  of  all,  and  Bungei,  which  are  the  smallest.  It  is  the  most 
profuse  bloomer  of  all  the  catalpas,  being  literally  loaded  with  flowers,  and 
remaining  in  bloom  several  weeks — a  much  longer  period  than  other  calal- 
pas.  The  individual  flowers  are  the  size  of  those  of  the  common,  not  so  large 
as  Speciosa,  but  this  is  more  than  made  up  by  their  greater  abundance. 
They  are  white,  with  small,  purple  dots,  and  a  touch  of  yellow  around  the 
throat,  which  last  is  a  mark  from  the  Japan  side.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
clusters  of  extraordinary  size,  sometimes  numbering  as  high  as  three  and 
even  four  hundred  buds  and  blooms  in  one  great  panicle.  They  do  not  all 
open  at  once,  but  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  for  a  long  time.  The  flow- 
ers have  ave[y  pleasant  and  delicate  fragrance,  and  a  tree  in  bloom  not  only 
presents  a  magnificent  spectacle  to  the  eye,  bat  also  fills  the  air  for  quite  a 
distance  with  its  agreeable  odor. 

The  past  spring  ( 1880)  I  sent  Prof.  Qeorge  HusmsD,  at  the  Missouri  State 
University,  one  thousand  very  small  trees — culls  out  of  the  one-year-olds — 
many  of  them  no  larger  than  small  straws.  They  were  set  ia  nursery  rows 
late  in  May,  and  though  it  was  a  dry  and  unfavorable  season,  they  made  a 
surprising  growth,  many  of  them  reaching  a  height  of  six  feet  or  more,  and 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  straight  as  young  Lom* 
bardy  poplars.  I  also  sent  a  dozen  larger  trees  of  the  same,  which  were  de- 
layed on  the  way,  and  be  wrote  me  were  as  dry  as  sticks  when  received,  and 
he  thought  ruined.  However,  he  planted  them,  and  every  one  not  only  lived, 
but  made  a  good  growth.  Some  years  ago  I  sent  him  cions  of  this  catalpa, 
which  be  grafted  upon  the  common,  and  they  made  a  wonderful  growth,  some 
of  the  leaves  reaching  the  enormous  size  of  eighteen  inches  across, 

Small  trees  planted  in  village  lots  grew  without  cultivation,  in  five  years, 
to  be  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  twenty-four  inches  in  circumference  atone 
foot  from  the  ground;  and  I  measured  one  shoot  in  the  top  of  one  of  these 
trees  which  had  growg  eight  feet  in  a  single  season.  We  have  grown  many 
thousands  of  these  seedlings,  and  it  seems  like  being  a  well-established  va^ 
riety,  though,  of  course,  there  are  slight  variations  among  the  seedlings. 

We  believe  this  Japanese  hybrid  is  destined,  when  known,  to  take  a  prom- 
inent  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of  trees  for  timber  as  well  as  ornamental 
plantations.  In  rapidity  of  growth  it  rivals  the  most  luxuriant  trees  of  tem- 
perate climates,  while  its  hardiness  has  been  demonstrated  by  its  standing 
uninjured  with  the  thermometer  at  20°,  and  even  more,  below  zero. 
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Prof.  G.  Hubuan:  The  Catalpa  Speciosa  b  moet  desirable;  ia  liardy, 
easy  to  tratisjilaiiti  and  ireefrom  insect  attacks.  Glosely-applied  teats  ahoald 
be  made  b;  our  agricuHnral  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  sao- 
ceesful  list  offorest  treee. 

J.  B.  SCHLtcHTEtt:  Grasshoppers  eat  them. 

Mise  M.  Xi.  Mact:  Do  not  forget  the  nut-bearing  varietiee.  Hiey.are 
profitable  for  their  frnit  and  wood. 

"E.  N.  Plank:  The  whole  influence  of  this  Society  should  be  used  to  pr^ 
TAit  the  wholesale  destmocion  of  our  nadve  forests.  The  black  walnut  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable. 

Pbesident  Colmam:  The  durabHtty  of  the  catalpa  wood  is  wonderfoL 
Black  walnut  wood  is  so  valuable  that  the  nwts  even  are  dug  and  appropri- 
ated  to  various  useful  purposes.     It  is  a  most  ezedlent  tree  for  the  prairies. 

F.  Wbllhodse  :  The  black  walnut  is  and  will  be  the  uahogany  of  North 
America.  We  found  it  succeeding  at  Hutchinson,  in  tree-growtb  and  fruit- 
ing. Plant  the  black  walnut.  The  red  cedar  ia  to  the  evei^reen  class  what 
&e  black  walnut  is  to  the  deoiduooB. 

Dr.'  Bohreb:  This  Society  must  give  every  encouragement  to  tree  plant* 
ing.  I  have  said  to  our  settlers,  you  must  plant  trees,  or  yon  will  be  driven 
£ram  Ui^  Arkansas  valley.  It  k  not  within  the  nature  of  civilized  man  to 
renoMu  long  In  any  country  without  the  advantages  and  influences  of  natural 
or  artificial  fi>reste.  The  western  counUes  of  this  State  must  grow  timber, 
and  that  speedily,'or  there  will  be  a  scattering  of  tlie  people  and  an  aban- 
donment of  the  country. 

F0EECA8T  OF  THE  APPLE  CBOP  FOE  1890. 

BT  SAX.  BBTIIOIJ>S,  LAWBKNCK. 

In  representing  this  question  to  this  Society,  I  do  not  expect  to  o^r  much 
that  is  either  new  or  instructive,  knowing  that  the  subject  of  apple  culture 
has  hew  so  <^en  and  so  ably  discussed  by  those  of  much  more  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  than  I  can  claim.  Yet,  coDsidering  that  this  So- 
taatj_  is  made  up  of  individual  members,  each  one  of  whom  has  a  duty  to 
perform  in  helping  fbrvrard  the  good  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  hasten, 
without  further  apology,  td  submit  this  short  and  unpretentious  oontribuUon. 

Twenty'^iz  years  ago,  portions  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  were  opened  to 
settlement  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  settlers  from  all  points  of 
the  compass  at  once  commenced  occupying  its  eastern  portion,  making  claima 
and  laying  out  towns.  Whether  the  controlling  motive  in  the  settlement  of 
Kansas  was  to  consecrate  the  soil  to  freedom  or  desecrate  it  to  slavery,  or 
whether  the  purchase  of  160  acres  of  her  virgin  soil  for  $200,  on  which  to 
erect  a  home  and  from  which  to  produce  agricultural  and  horticultnral  crope, 
is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss.  Suffice  it  to  know  that  the  first  settJemeota 
were  made  in  1864,  and  annually  since  then  thousands  of  immigrants  have 
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fiillowed  the  "star  of  empire,"  till  now  the  population  of  tfintw  Donben  a 
round  million. 

By  most  of  the' early  lettiers  it  was  conaidered  a  waste  of  time  and  means 
to  plant  apple  trees,  coiMideriag,  as  they  did,  the  nnsheltered  condition  of 
most  of  the  land  to  be  too  unfavorable  to  produce  a  .crop  of  fruit.  Our  ap- 
ples therefore  had  to  be  procured  from  our  Missouri  neighbors,  who  seemed 
qaita  willing,  yea,  anxious,  to  grow  them  for  Kansas  ad  infinilmn,  and  fumiah 
them  in  the  orchard  for  60  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  or  deliver  them  in  our  prin- 
cipal towns  for  $1.50  to  $2  per  bushel.  For  the  first  twenty  years  of  her 
existence,  Kansas  was  supplied  mainly  through  this  channel,  we  sending  in 
return  thousands  of  dollars  annually  back  to  that  State,  Not  more  than 
five  or  six  yeara  ago,  wagon-loads  of  Uisaouri  apples  might  have  been  seen 
on  the  streets  of  Lawrence  selling  for  one  dollar  and  upward  per  bushel. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  first  settlers  were  discouraged  from  plantJog 
orobards,  yet  a  few  men,  more  persevering  and  enterprising  than  the  rest, 
had  sufficient  faith  in  our  soil  and  climate  to  send  to  Rochester,  N.  T.,  and 
other  points,  for  nursery  trees,  many  of  which  grew  thriftily,  and  in  due 
time  began  to  bear  fruit.  As  soon  as  the  fact  was  established  that  apples 
could  be  suocessf^lly  grown  here,  a  great  demand  for  nursery  stock  was  at 
once  created,  and  orchards  of  from  one  to  twenty  acres  were  planted  on  al- 
noet  every  occupied  quarter-section  in  the  most  thickly  settled  portions  of 
the  eastem  counties.  A  large  proportion  of  the  young  trees  brought  in  fh>u 
other  States  was  either  untrue  to  name  or  entirely  unsuitable  to  our  soil  and 
climate.  Tbe  immediate  results  were,  consequently,  very  unsaUsfactory,  and 
many  became  not  only  discouraged  but  disgusted,  with  the  business  of  apple 
growing.  But  out  of  the  hundreds  of  varieties  planted  it  was  found  that  a 
few  succeeded  well  and  bore  fruit  abundantly.  This  so  encouraged  tree 
planting  that  most  of  tbe  orchards  were  enlarged  and  supplemented  with  the 
approved  varieties. 

WIMD-BBEAKS. 

At  first  it  was  considered  futile  to  attempt  to  grow  orchards  without  wind- 
breaks; consequently  extensive  belts  of  timber,  indigenous  and  deciduous, 
were  planted  aronnd  many  of  our  orchards.  Time  has  shown,  however,  that 
where  they  are  unprotected  fnra  the  winds  by  such  belts  of  timber  they  suc- 
ceed equally  well.  A  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  orchard  is  conda* 
dve  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree  and  the  perfection  of  the  fruit. 

THE  TABLES   ARE  TUBHBD. 

Tbe  old  dispensation  has  passed  away,  and  the  new  is  ushered  in.  We  no 
longer,  send  away  our  money  by  tbe  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  annu- 
ally for  a  supply  of  apples.  We  can  now  supply  our  own  wants  and  those 
of  our  near  and  remote  neighbors.  In  the  county  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
MDt,  not  only  is  there  a  home  supply  raised,  but  also  large  quantities  for 
ahipiqent.    Tbe  amount  of  apples  shipped  the  present  year  by  nulroftd  from 
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the  city  of  lAwrence  alooe  foots  up  niaety-ODe  car-loHda,  or  13,700  burols, 
which,  &t  tl  per  barrel,  (  about  the  average  price  paid  by  shippers,)  amounta 
to  $13,700.  Id  addition  to  this,  hundreds  of  wagooa  were  loaded  nith  winter 
apples  for  counties  west.  Tbq  writer  loaded  several  wagons  for  Fottawator 
mie,  Riley  and  Cloud  counties.  The  home  coueumption  nas  also  extrava- 
gantly large.  Apples  were  worked  up,  cooked  up  and  used  up  in  every 
conceivable  way,  without  stint  or  measure.  It  would  be  safe  to  estimate  the 
crop  of  the  county  at  three  times  the  amount  shipped  by  railroad.  This 
quautity,  at  4Q  cents  per  bushel,  amounts  to  $4.'>,210 — and  this  for  the  on» 
kind  of  fruit 

In  the  county  there  are  197,665  acres  of  land,  or  1,234  quarter-sections. 
The  number  of  apple  trees,  bearing  and  uot  bearing,  in  t|ie  county,  is  206,659, 
This  makes  an  average  of  167  trees  and  91  bushels  of  apples  to  the  quarten 
section.  I  would  here  state,  iuci dentally,  that  258,360  pounds  or  129  tons  of 
grapes  were  shipped  from  Lawrence  by  express  the  present  season. 

But  in  order  to  answer  the  question  propounded  by  the  caption  of  this  ps> 
fer  it  is  necessary  to  coosider  what  is  possible  for  the  other  counties  of  th« 
State  to  produce  by  the  next  decade.  There  are  seven ty-nine  counties  in  the 
State,  ^ow  suppose  these  seventy-nine  counties  should  at  once  plaut  largely 
of  those  varieties  known  to  be  productive  and  early  bearers:  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  but  the  average  of  each  of  these  scventy-Dine  counties,  tea  yean 
hence,  would  be  equal  to  the  present  crop  of  Dougla^  county.  By  this  esti- 
mate, the  apple  crop  of  Kansas  in  1690,  would  amount  to  8,927,975  bushels, 
which,  at  the  very  moderate  sum  of  40  cents  per  bushel,  would  amount  to 
13,571,190.  This  I  think  will  not  be  considered  an  over-estimate,  when  w^ 
consider  that  by  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  more 
could  be  accomplished  within  the  nest  ten  years  than  has  been  achieved  io 
the  past  twenty.  Surely,  this  result  is  worth  laboring  for.  Who  can  doubt 
the  great  importance  of  this  industry,  both  in  its  material  and  hygienic  ben- 
efits to  the  State? 

.  How  to  accomplish  this  result  is  a  question  which  naturally  suggests  itself. 
The  following  brief  directions  for  planting  and  taking  care  of  orchards  ai9 
suggested  as  the  result  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  Kansas: 


1  THE  ORCHARD  SITS. 

'  Soil  of  sufficient  fertility  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn  is  necessary  id 
order  to  have  a  thrifty  orchard.  If  possible,  the  site  should  be  selected  on  • 
gentle  slope  contiguous  to  land  lying  several  feet  lower,  which  acts  as  an  air 
drain,  protecting  the  fruit- blossoms  from  the  late  spring  frosts.  Orchards 
thus  located  oflen  escape  frosts  which  destroy  the  bloom  of  trees  on  higher  lo- 
cations without  the  air  drain. 

PREPAEIKG  THE   LAND. 

After  the  prairie  sod  is  thoroughly  subdued,  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
into  lands  two  rods  wide,  the  center  beiogmade  by  turning  two  hMk  furrow* 
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together. ,  Th«i  <;rea8  these-  laads  vith  a  plaw  at  rSgbt  aDglee,  the  fuirowB 
beiDg  made  two  rods  apart,aDd  plant  your  tr^eswherethia  furrow  crosses  die 
eeoter  of  the  laod.    Tbe  trees  wilt  then  .stand  38  feet  apart  each  way. 

NVKBERT   ffrOCK. 

I  would  caution  the  purchaser  against  buyieg  of  tree  peddlers,  whose  stoclc 
is  generally  unreliable  ia  name  and  quality,  and  whose  prices  are  often  such 
that  good  trees  from  Kansas  nurSerieemay  be  had  for  half  the  money.  If 
you  wish  to  be  dealt  with  honestly  and  hondfahly,  shuQ  the  apple-tree  ped- 
dler. If  you  are  planting  for  market  purposes,  let  the  great  majority  of 
your  trees  be  of  the  winter  varieties. 

ROOT   PRUNING. 

Before  planting  the  young  tree,  the  roots  should  be  pruned  to  an  evea 
length,  that  ig,  the  long  roots  should  be  cut  back,  as  this  system,  will  ^llow 
the  tree  to  stand  firmly  and  grow  erect.  The  tops  should  not  be  pruned  til) 
after  the  young  tree  has  taken  root,  and  made  a  start.  Plant  your  trees  but 
a  little  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery  row,  taking  great  pains  to  shake 
the  fine  soil  around  and  between  the  rootlets.  Then  pack  the  soil  firmly 
aronnd  the  tree  with  the  foot,  and  the  work  ia  done.  The  planting  should  b4 
done  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  without  causing  it  to 
bake.  It  ia  an  excellent  plan  to  mulch  the  trees  with  hay  or  long  manure 
before  the  hot  season  begins.  Then,  in  the  following  fall,  they  must  be  pro- 
tected against  the  depredations  of  the  rabbits.  For  this  purpose  some  peo- 
ple recommend  "catnip,"  and  others,  "the  bark  of  a  dog;"  but  as  th6 
animals  from  which  these  remedies  are  extracted  are  very  erratic  in  their 
habita,  and  so  often  foiind  off  duty,  the  remedies  are  not  very  reliable.  The 
best  protection  is  a  bandage  of  hay  or  straw  tied  around  the  trunk  of  the 
young  tree,  and  removed  on  the  opening  of  the  following  spring. 

CROPPING  THE  TOUSQ   OSCH&RI>. 

-  The  youBg  orehard  should  be  annually  planted  with  such  crops  as  early 
potatoes,  beaoB,  corn,  or  any  others  that  require  thorough  cultivation.  Thi^ 
should  be  continued  till  the  trees  come  into  bearing,  when  the  ground  may 
be  seeded  down  with  red  clover,  or,  what  is  still  better,  kept  well  stirred 
Ibrough^  the  growing  season  with  a  two-horse  cultivator  sufficiently  often  to 
keep  all  weeds  down,  and  the  aoil  well  loosened  up. 

HANURINO  THE  ORCHARD. 

A  good  top-dressing  of  barnyard  manure  every  two  or  three  years  aft«r 
the  trees  come  into  bearing  will  not  only  keep  them  thrifty  and  vigorous,  but 
will  enable  them  to  retain  and  maintain  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

NOXIOUS   INBECTB. 

The  unfriendly  insects  must  be  cl(«ely  watched  and  exterminated.  The 
most  common  and  destructive  of  the  life  of  the  young  tree  is  the  crown  borer. 
'  This  insect  can  be  detected  by  the  chips  thrown  out  near  where  it  is  operat-   . 
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lug  muler  the  hark.  If  left  unmoleBted,  it  will  booh  girdle  nad  kill  the  tree. 
It  is  of  the  atmoet  importmcei  therefere,  that  it  be  deetroyed  as  soon  as  de- 
tected. This  can  be  done  by  digging  it  out  with  a  knife  or  chisel,  or  any 
otiier  sharp  instruaieDt.  The  other  ioBeots  quite  often  found  in  Kansas  or* 
cfaards  are,  the  flat-headed  borer,  Uie  aphis  or  root  louse,  the  codling  moth, 
aud  tree  cricket  This  last  insect  has  been  very  injurious  to  the  firnit  the 
past  season,  by  pnocturing  the  skin,  causing  prematnre  decay.  In  this  diort 
paper  not  more  than  a  passing  mention  can  be  made  of  these  last- mentioned 
insects. 

lOVE  FOE  THE  WORK. 

The  successful  fruit  grower  must  take  pleasure  in  his  Tocatton.  He  most, 
like  a  tender  parent,  protect  his  young  tree  from  all  its  enemies,  cultivate  it 
well,  and  train  it  in  the  way  it  should  go.  He  should  watch  the  swelling  bud 
and  opening  blossom  with  emotidne  of  deligbt;  and  the  ripened  fruit  should 
be  gathered  and  valued  as  Nature's  richest  gift  to  man. 

COUHTT    SOCIETIEa. 

Another  necessary  factor  in  securing  the  realization  of  my  estimate  of  the 
apple  crop  of  1890  is,  the  local  or  county  horticultural  Bociet)[.  Such  a  bcv 
ciety  should  be  organized  in  every  county  where  fruit  can  b«  successfuUj 
grown,  and  everyone  who  desires  to  promote  the  interests  of  horticulture 
,  ^oald  be  one  of  its  members,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  principle  to  attend  ita 
meetings  whenever  possible.  At  these  meetings  the  choicest  of  the  hortical- 
tural  products  grown  should  be  displayed,  and  varieties,  conditions  of  soil 
and  location,  modes  of  culture,  etc,  should  be  freely  discussed.  In  this  way 
each  individual  member  receives  the  benefits  of  the  combined  experience  of 
all.  The  exercises  shenld  be  interspersed  with  essays,  lectures  and  musics 
It  often  happens  that  the  services  of  some  one  of  literary  distinction  or  sci- 
enUfic  knowledge  can  be  obtained  by  special  invitation.  Such  societiee  in- 
crease interest  and  stimulate  action. 

Another  means  of  success  in  such  societiee  is  the  social  custom  of  servii^ 
refreehttientB.  This  feature  necessarily  brings  out  the  ladles,  whose  presence 
always  lends  a  charm  to  all  such  occasions.  In  fact,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to 
keep  up  the  interest  for  any  jipreat  length  of  time  without  the  presence  and 
cooperation  of  the  ladies.  The  young  people  of  both  sexes,  should  also  be 
encour^^  to  attend  those  meetings.  They  would  thug  receive  an  early  and 
practical  truning  for  this  ennobling  vocation. 

THE   STATE  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  is  a  school ;  trees,  plants,  flowers  and  fruit,  the  text^bookg  ; 
experience,  the  preceptor;  and  its  members,  the  students.  Here  we  meet  to 
teach  and  to  learn,  to  impart  and  to  receive.  The  horticultural  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  whole  State  -is  here  concentrated,  and  mutually  and 
reciprocally  distributed.  The  horticulturist  who  would  ignore  the  teachings 
of  this  Society  or  &il  to  take  an  interest  in  its  proceedings,  must  be  sadlj 
unmindful  of  the  duty  he  owes  both  to  himself  and  the  horticultural  com- 
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mnnity.  Our  Btate  Society  h&s  an  «xl«nsiTe  field  of  labor  before  it.  Hnch 
hu  been  accomplished  already  id  dissemiiiatiDg  horticultoral  knowledge 
tbroaghoDt  the  State,  aod  by  the  active  and  &ilhful  labors  of  its  friends  and 
the  necessary  material  aid  from  the  State,  it  will  accomplish  incomparably 
more  in  the  future. 

THE  COHItrO   AFFLB. 

No  doubt  the  character  of  the  coming  apple,  if  it  comes  in  time,  will  exert 
great  iofluence  on  the  crop  of  1890.  The  worthy  Secretary  of  this  Society, 
in  describing  the  coming  apple  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Douglas 
County  Society,  said  that  it  must  be  of  full  medium  size,  red  in  color,  firm 
intexture,  rich  in  quality,  an  early  and  profuse  bearer,  and  possessing  the 
best  of  keeping  properties.    Such  is  his  and  our  ideal  of  the  coming  apple. 

Two  years  ago  the  President  of  this  Society  appointed  a  committee  for  the 
pnrpose  of  testing  new  varieties  by  the  propagatioD  of  both  eeedliogs  and 
hybrids,  with  a  view  of  producing  an  apple  that  will  fully  meet  the  wants 
and  requirements  of  Kansas.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Important  commit- 
tee baa  been  actively  at  work,  and  that  it  will  be  able  at  this  meeting  to  re- 
port progress.  I  consider  this  one  the  most  important  of  all  the  committees 
appointed. 

IN   CONCLUSION, 

I  would  Tritonte  the  Jact  so  oAen  stated  to  various  forms,  viz.,  that  nothing 
of  great  value  is  obtMned  wittaoat  oommensurate  effort  and  labor,  and  that 
the  price  of  a  rich  harvest  of  this  beat  of  all  fraita,  the  appl?,  if  not  "  eternal 
vigilanoe,"  is  persevering  labor  and  unremitting  attention. 
Adjonmed.  

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

•  TmjRflDAY,  December  16, 1880. 

[joint  session.] 
The  report  of  Standing  Committee  on  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology, 
by  J.  W.  Robson,  of  Cheever,  was  read,  and  will  be  found  in  the  department 
devoted  to  "Reports  of  Standing  Committees." 

COHHITTEE  ON  FINAL  RESOLUTIONS.     . 
The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Joseph  Sav^e,  D.  C.  Hawthorne  and 
J.  B.  ScUichter,  as  said  committee. 


Mr.  Pretident,  and  GenHemen  of  the  Stale  HarticaUvral  Society:  I  prom- 
iasd  you  some  account  of  what  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Collie  is  try- 
log  to  do  for  horticulture,  and  as  Prof.  Popenoe,  like  myself,  prefers  doing 
to  talking,  I  shall  briefly  fulfill  my  promise.  CiOO'^^lc 
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Looking  ^ret.  to  our  gener^  course  of  s^udf,  j'ou  will  find'  it  planned  tQ 
set  sti^ente  of  the  firet  year  upon  Buch  study  of  plitnts,  according  to  gsneial 
priDcipIes  of  botany,  aa  fite  them  for  a  course  of  fourteen  weeks  in  hortjcut- 
ture  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  Thiq  course  includes  subjects  in 
both  fruit  and  vegetable  gardening,  with  actual  practice  in  grafting  aad  bud- 
ding. Students  of  both  eexee  are  required  to  pursue  theee  studies.  In  Uie 
second  year,  the  study  of  entomology  also  keeps  up  interest  in  insects  injuri* 
ous  to  gardens  and  orchards,  as  ^ell  as  farm  crops  and  forest  trees.  The 
third  year  gives,  in  agricultural  chemistry,  a  study  of  grofring  plants,  a  larg9 
part  of  its  illustrations  being  related  to  horticulture.  The  fourth  and  last 
year  gives  a  term  to  physiological  botany  and  gardening,  especially  the  lay* 
ing-out  aud  plaoting.of  orD^mental  grounds,  while  the  drawing  departmeiit 
encourages,  by  the  principles  of  symmetrical  art  and  platting.  To  such  aa 
desire,  this  department  furQishes  special  practice  for  one  hour  a  day,  aud  doe* 
all  its  actual  work  through  students.  The  number  to  be  employed  is  increas- 
ing with  the  growth  of  the  department,  and  the  applicants  for  special  instniot 
tion  are  more  numerous,  as  the  variety  of  employment  gives  a  greater  rangfl 
of  iDBtruction,  In  all  this  course,  the  effort  is  to  train,  in  practical  observm> 
tion  of  facts  and  application  of  established  principles,  in  the  improved  prac 
tice  of  our  times. 

Turning  now  to  the  out-door  work  of  the  department,  you  may  find  several 
orchards  in  which  the  effort  is  to  build  toward  a  collection  of  sample  trees, 
fit  to  show  the  character  of  the  different  varieties  in  our  locality ;  a  vineyard 
serving  the  same  purpose;  and  a  small-fruit  garden  already  showing  goofl 
results,  but  promising  better;  a  collection  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees 
worthy  of  extension,  and  a  considerable  plantation  of  forest  trees.  The  gen- 
eral care  and  adornment  of  the  gronnds  also  falls  under  the  charge  of  the 
Professor  of  Horticulture.  Soniedegree  of  success  has  atteuded  the  efforts  at 
cultivating  bedding  plants  upon  the  lawu.  Flantatioos  of  treeeare  being  scat- 
tered iu  places  suitable,  and  vines  are  being  trained  over  the  stone  buildings. 
The  place  is  still  crude ;  grading  and  building  yet  remain  to  be  done,  the 
natural  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  yet  to  be  opened  after  the  completion  of 
the  main  building,  and  the  former  plantations  of  trees  have  had  little  adapta- 
tion to  the  proprieties  of  the  landscape.  Indeed,  until  this  year,  a  road  baa 
divided  the  buildings  and  grouuds  so  as  to  preclude  all  thought  of  present 
beauty.  But  as  fast  as  means  permit,  with  a  very  moderate  income  of  less 
than  (19,000  last  year,  the  work  of  development  goes  forward.  Our  chief 
problem  is  to  correct  and  revise  the  planting  we  have,  so  as  not  to  seem  de^ 
structive;  for  it  is  sacrilege  to  destroy  a  tree  in  central  Kansas. 

We  have  begun  an  arboretum,  in  which  we  hope  to  gather  samples  of  trees 
and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  that  can  grow  in  our  climate.  A  "wild  garden"  will 
soon  be  attempted,  where  tbe  numerous  indigenous  plants  can  be  seen  and 
tested.  The  vegetable  garden  viH'be  kept  in  shape  to  illustrate  various 
jnodesof  culture,  aud^to  experiment  with  varieties.     A  propagating  pit  hu 
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t«ceDtly  been  erected,  at  very  slight  ezpeoee,  to  aid  iD  ezperimeDt  aod  pro- 
Tide  beddiog  pJaDts  for  our  borders,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  principle  in 
horticulture.  This,  we  hope,  may  grow  into  a  comfortable  greeDbouee,  for 
we  believe  "that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  giveu." 

Our  collectioDS  of  woods  and  plants  are  iucreaeiog,  and  are  findiog  their 
place  in  suitable  cases  for  use  and  show.  Collections  of  native  and  cnlti- 
rated  grasses  are  begun,  and  will  be  largely  extended.  Sample  beds  have 
been  plaoDed,  and,  so  &r  as  the  season  permitted,  put  in  shape,  to  show  the 
character  of  varieties. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  plan  of  Board  and  Faculty  to  build  up  this  depart- 
ment as  means  are  at  band,  so  that  the  Collie  may  be  recognized,  as  a  lead- 
ing influence  over  the  State  toward  a  larger  interest  in  that  art  which  so 
much  concerns  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  our  homes.  Its  students  already 
catch  the  spirit  of  its  teachings,  as  is  shown  by  the  interest  taken  by  the 
graduates  and  others  in  such  societies  as  tbis.  Long  before  their  locks  are 
gray  or  their  eyesight  dim,  as  so  many  of  ours  are  shown  to  be,  they  plant 
trees  and  show  the  fruit,  or  present  their  thoughts  in  these  meetings.  Such 
an  influence  will  JDCrease  with  the  new  efforts  put  forth,  and  every  step  in 
the  progress  is  felt  at  once  upon  these  young  farmers  and  mechanics — or 
their  wives  —  who  are  to  make  the  Aiture  of  our  State. 

THE  NEW  PEACHES  IN  1860. 

BY  H.  B.  VAM  DZMAH,  OEHXVA. 

Owing  U9  a  rather  short  crop  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State,  the  reports 
are  not  so  general  and  full  as  was  desired,  in  order  to  determine  the  real 
value  of  many  of  tbe  new  varieties  in  Kansas.  Over  the  southern  half  the 
crop  has  been  good,  and  in  the  extreme  southern  counties  very  heavy. 

Among  tbe  new  peaches,  the  real  merit  of  the  varieties  as  to  earlinesa 
seems  to  be  the  leading  object.  To  even  name  those  of  which  it  is  claimed 
are  several  days  in  advance  of  Amsden,  would  be  quite  a  task.  Many  per- 
sona in  almost  every  fruit-bearing  portion  of  the  State  have  favored  me  with 
reports,  giving  names  and  exact  dates  of  ripening,  and  in  some  cases  I  have 
received  specimens.  la  my  own  and  neighboring  orchards  I  have  had  good 
opportunities  of  observation,  and  what  seems  to  me  should  be  given  in  this 
report  are,  the  eonetaiiont  gathered  from  these  tetlimoniet. 

Some  general  points  seem  noticeable:  One  is,  that  all  of  these  new  extra- 
early  seedlings  are  from  seed  of  Hale's  Early,  and  resemble  that  variety  very 
eloiely  in  all  points,  except  date  of  ripening.  The  hardness  and  fine  color  of 
-  this  family  are  to  be  commended,  but  we  hope  for  a  class  as  early  and  of  better 
quality.  There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  one  of  these  early  varieties  that  is 
clearly  a  freestone.  Some  are  decided  clings,  and  tbe  others,  as  Jar  as  I  have 
been  able  to  definitely  aacertaiu,  are  partially  free. 

As  to  the  time  of  ripening,  it  varies  even  in  the  same  variety  as  much  as  a 
veek  or  ten  days,  and  that  on  the  same  iVirm.    If  a  certain  tree  ripens  its  fruit 
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a  week  earlier  than  Amsden,  it  is  no  tun  iodication  that  it  will  do  so  anothtt 
year.  The  peculiar  soil,  the  vigor  of  the  tree,  and  the  treatment,  all  have 
much  influence  in  retarding  or  advancing  the  time.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  all,  that  lack  of  cultivatiou,  or  a  diseased  state  of  the  tree,  will  hasten 
ripeniDg.  A  n^leoted  seedling  tree  will  often  ripen  ita  frait  earlier  than  treee 
propagated  from  it. 

It  may  be  safely  stated,  after  taking  all  the  varied  reports  from  this  State 
and  others  into  conBideration,  that  Amsden  and  Alexander  are  Bynonymooa 
in  all  points  except  ori^n.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  ss  yet  there  is  no  va- 
riety  that  has  been  thoroughly  teated  in  various  places,  and  settled  upon  as 
earlier  than  these  two  varieties.  Almost  every  township  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Uie  State  has  one  or  more  claimants  for  this  position,  and  I  am  willing  to 
risk  the  statement  that  not  one  of  them  will  prove  worthy  of  the  place  after 
several  years'  trial  in  different  orchards. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  overlooking  many  that  are  as  good  as  those  I  may 
name,  I  will  make  a  few  brief  statementa,  and  all  very  nearly  alike,  concero- 
ing  some  of  the  popular  candidates  for  precedence  over  Amsden  and  Alex- 
ander. 

Wilder,  Dovming  and  Saunderi,  are  seedlings  of  Hale's  Early,  by  Mr.  H. 
M.  Engle,  of  Marietta,  Fa.  But  as  yet,  they  have  shown  no  constant  points 
of  superiority,  except  it  may  be  the  size  of  Wilder,  but  this  is  not  certain. 

Baker's  Earbf  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  and  most  promising ;  originated 
in  Crawford  county,  Kansas. 

Bribe's  Early  has  not  proven  in  any  way  superior  to  Amsdv ;  Athb^a 
Early  the  same. 

Waterloo,  a  New  York  seedling,  has  not  been  tried  much  yet,  and  has  no 
special  superiority. 

Mixuer  is  one  of  Engle's  largest  and  finest  very  early  seedlings,  but  needs 
further  trial. 

Syne»'s  Surprite,  from  Missouri,  is  very  well  spoken  of  in  Texas,  as  well 
as  at  home. 

6^00.  Garland  is  a  fine  cling  from  Arkansas. 

Boteer^t  Early  is  nothing  extra. 

Harpet'e  Early  is  thought  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Brown,  of  Guilford,  Kansas,  who 
has  many  trees  in  bearing,  to  be  just  like  Alexander. 

Wyandotte  Chief,  from  reports,  and  a  specimen  sent  me  by  Judge  Newman, 
is  similar  to  the  above. 

MeKeever'e  Early  is  thought  ( like  many  other  pets)  to  be  something  extra ; 
but  it  needs  trial ;  it  is  from  near  Thayer,  Kansas.  ■ 

NugerU'i  June  and  Nugent'a  Ottawa  Early  still  seem  to  be  highly  fkvored, 
but  need  more  trial. 

Emporia  has  fallen  four  days  behind  Alexander  this  year,  whi<^  proves 
only  that  it  varies  a  little,  as  do  all  the  rest. 

Bueher't  Beai,  from  near  Emporia,  Kansas,  ripened  with  Alexander. 
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R»d  June  is  a  oew  variet;  from  a  seed  of  Alexander,  planted  by  H.  P. 
Welsh,  of  Cuawa,  Kansas,  and  is  very  promtring  ibr  sise  aod  beaut;. 

BeeideB  these,  there  are  many  unnamed  seedlings  of  almost  exactly  the 
same  cbaraoter.  Mr.  C.  C.  Kelsey,  of  Hamboldt,  Kansae,  has  several  simi- 
lar to  each  other,  and  just  like  Amsdeo.  Mr.  Wm.  Cutter,  of  Junction  CSty, 
Kansas,  has  fruited  a  number  of  his  early  seedlings,  and  has  one  that  he  and 
others  think  superior  to  Amsdeii.  Mr.  Cutter  truthfully  says  he  "thinks  it 
a  fraud  upon  the  public  to  continue  to  sead  out  under  new  namett"  these  va- 
rieties that  are  all  alike.  8.  M.  Irwin,  of  Geneva,  Kansas,  bas  about  a 
dosen  seedlings  that  fruited  this  year  for  the  second  and  third  times,  and  were 
as  good  as  the  beat  Amsden  or  Alexander  I  could  find.  Of  my  own  seed- 
lings, I  can  only  say  that  I  feel  certain  that  at  least  twenty  of  them  are  as 
good  as  Amsden,  and  perhaps  some  may  be  better.  Time  will  tell.  At  pres- 
ent I  will  not  risk  their  disseminatiOD,  except  for  trial.  Like  Mr.  Cutter,  "I 
fear  that  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  larger  and  earlier  peaches  than  Ams- 
den and  Alexander  are  mere  exaggerations,"  when  reduced  to  continued  trials, 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Guilford,  appropriately  Bays,  that  "mortal  man  should  not 
attempt  to  say  the  day  that  any  peach  ripens." 

Granting  this  to  be  enough  on  this,  to  me,  monotonous  subject  of  very  early 
peaches,  I  pass  to  those  a  little  later. 

Early  BealrUe  is  quite  small,  but  very  hardy  and  productive,  and  highly 
colored.  It  ripens  just  after  Amsden,  and  before  they  are  quite  all  gone, 
and  is  worth  retaining  until  we  get  a  better  one  of  its  season. 

Close  upon  this  is  £arly  Ltmite,  another  of  Mr.  Rice's  famous  English 
seedlings.  It  comes  before  Early  Beatrice  is  gone,  and  continues  until  Hale's 
Early  begins  to  ripen.  Of  all  the  varieties  fruiting  in  my  orchards,  it  has  ao 
&r  proven  the  hardiest,  and  for  mild,  melting  delicacy  of  flesh,  one  of  the 
very  best.  It  is  not  fit  for  shipment,  but  for  home  use  no  list  is  complete 
without  it. 

Early  Itiwrs  is  just  a  litte  later,  and  of  a  delicate,  creamy  color,  and  some 
think,  superior  to  Early  Loube  in  size  and  flavor. 

Thurhar,  a  freestone,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  seedlings  yet  produced 
from  that  new  and  must  excellent  variety,  the  Chinese  Cling.  Mr.  Berkmans, 
of  Georgia,  has  the  honor  of  its  origin. 

Family  Favorite,  is  another  seedling  of  Chineee  Cling,  a  freestone,  grown 
by  W.  H.  Locke,  of  Bonham,  Texas.  It  is  very  large,  and  quite  early.  Its 
quality  is  said  to  be  very  high. 

CAtnew  CHing  is  comparatively  new  in  Kansas,  but  should  be  carefully 
tested  here,  as  it  is  a  very  large,  creamy-white  peach,  of  decidedly  good  qual- 
ity, and  early. 

Mmmlain  Roie  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  newly-introduced  peaches, 
and  comes  just  a  little  after  Hale's. 

There  is  nothing  new  of  striking  character  in  the  midst  of  the  peach  sea- 
son that  has  come  to  my  notice. 
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■  Sh^let^B  Late  Red  ia  a  very  fiue  red-and-white  freestone,  that  comes  late, 
(after  Crawford's  Late,)  that  should  be  thoroughly  tried,  as  it  has  done  well 
with  me  so  far,  and  has  a  good  name  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Brett  was  the  finest  peach  on  the  table  at  the  great  St  Iioais  fruit  show 
last  September.    It  is  large,  red-and- white,  and  of  the  highest  flavor. 

SUadletf  takes  first  rank  as  a  late  white  freestone.  Its  size  and  richness  are 
very  superior. 

Wilkiru's  Cling  is  larger  and  fully  as  rich  as  Heath  Cling.  It  should  he 
planted  by  all  lovers  of  good  fruit. 

Pique's  Late  is  attracting  much  attention  in  Texas  and  Arkansas,  because 
of  its  high  quality,  large  size  and  rich  red-and-yellow  color  eo  late  in  the 
season. 

Silyeu't  Late  October  is  too  late  for  Kansas.  I  gathered  the  first  ripe  speci- 
mens about  October  15th,  and  some  of  them  long  after  wint«r  b^j^an. 

To  sum  up  the  experience  of  this  year,  I  wilt  say,  with  Prof.  Muneon,  of 
Denison,  Texas,  that  "  we  will  have  to  patiently  await  another  year's  trial" 
Respectfully  submitted. 

THE  COMING  MAN  AND  WOMAN  OP  KANSAS. 

BY   UIBB  M.  L.  MACT,   LAWBEtlCI. 

We  have  heard  discussed  ia  almost  every  meeting  of  our  horticultural 
societies  of  late  "  the  coming  apple."  I  beg  leave  to  digress  from  the  com- 
mon horticultural  topics,  aad  see  if  we  can  tell  what  the  coming  Eansan  is 
to  be  who  is  to  eat  the  coming  apple. 

There  is  something  in  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  which  exerts  a  greater 
infiuence  in  moulding  the  human  character  than  any  other  occupation,  and 
by  attention  in  that  direction,  the  greater  will  be  this  influence  for  good.  Do 
you  suppose,  had  it  not  been  for  thb  influence,  that  such  minds  as  Homer, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Diocletian,  Virgil  and  a  long  list  of  other  great  minds  would 
ever  have  been  given  to  this  world  ?    Ah  I  — 

The  nitiTe  orchard'a  fairest  trees,  I      Till  everj  thrifty  vice  is  made 

Wild  HpriDging  on  the  bill.  The  shoulder  foi'  a  cioD, 

Bear  no  such  precious  fruit  as  these.  Cat  from  the  bending  treee  that  shade 

And  never  will ;  I        The  hills  of  Zion. 

Till  ax  and  saw  and  pruning-knife  '  Sorrow  must  crop  each  passion  ^rl, 

Cut  from  them  everj  bough,  '  And  pain  each  lust  infernal, 

And  the;  receive  a  gentler  life  Or  human  life  can  bear  no  fruit 

Than  crowns  them  now.  |  To  life  eteroal. 

Aod  Nature's  children,  evermore,  ,      For  angels  wait  on  Providence, 
Though  grown  to  statel;  stature.  And  mark  the  sundered  places. 

Most  bear  the  fruit  Ibeir  fathers  bore —  To  graft  with  gentlest  instruoients 

The  fruit  of  nature —  |        The  heavenly  graces.    . 

In  reading  the  lives  of  all  the  great  minds  that  have  ever  lived,  I  believe 
I  never  have  found  a  single  exception  but  what  loved  the  garden,  and  where 
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tbey  epeot  much  time  iDdulging  Id  those  nsthetic  taates  which  elevate  th« 
mind,  refine  and  purify  the  life,  and  ennoble  the  soul;  and  it  was  in  the 
garden,  surrounded  by  those  gorgeous  yet  sweet  refiners  of  nature,  that  the 
thoughts  were  penned  that  immortalized  them. 

The  earliest  gardens  that  we  have  any  account  of,  aside  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  were  those  of  Solomon,  which  were  quadrangular  in  form.  The 
gardens  of  Cyrus  and  the  Persian  monarchs,  were  distinguished  for  the  di- 
versity of  their  uses.  In  the  description  of  the  gardens  of  Babylon,  by  Her- 
odotus, there  were  terraces  decorated  with  vases,  and  groves  containing 
fountains,  seats,  parterres  and  banquet! ug-rooms,  and  combining  the  most 
exquisite  and  minute  beauties  of  fiowers  and  foliage,  with  masses  of  light 
and  shade,  and  extensive  prospect.  The  grove  or  garden  of  Orontes,  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  was  one  of  most  picturesque  style  and  vast  in  extent,  being 
nine  miles  in  circumference;  and  the  gardens  of  Athens  were  ornamented 
with  temples,  altars,  tombs,  statues,  monuments  and  towers.  Those  old  an- 
cients, in  that  cradle  of  civilization  and  learning,  did  not  try  to  see  how  much 
they  could  crowd  into  a  few  short  years,  but  lived  quietly  and  contentedly, 
searching  for  knowledge;  and  they  attained  it  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  scarcely 
equaled  at  the  present  d&y.  An  American  child  of  fourteen  now  knows  as 
much  of  the  world  as  one  of  those  old  sages  did  at  forty.  America  has  do 
individuality.  We  are  a  combination  of  the  fanciful  ideas  of  the  French, 
the  practicality  of  the  Qerman,  the  clear  reasoning  of  the  Grecian,  the  pol- 
icy, "Will  it  pay,"  of  the  English;  and  so  much  of  this  latter  have  we  got, 
that  in  every  horticultural  journal  you  take  up  you  find  the  headings, "Two 
hnndred  and  fifty  dollars  from  an  acre  of  raspberries;"  "Money  in  straw- 
berriea;"  "How  to  make  the  most  money  from  a  peach  orchard;"  "How  to 
get  rid  of  the  apple  borer,"  etc. 

All  this  is  right  enough ;  but  while  we  cultivate  that  which  is  for  the  phys- 
ical man,  we  must  not  forget  that  which  is  to  benefit  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectnal,  for  neither  is  complete  without  the  other.  The  fruit  garden  teaches 
Imsods  which  the  fiower  garden  does  not,  and  vice  verso. 

Hawthorne  says:  "My  fancy  has  always  found  something  very  interesting 
in  an  orchard.  Apple  trees  and  all  fruit  trees  have  a  domestic  character 
which  brings  them  in  relationship  with  man.  They  have  lost  in  a  great 
measure  the  wild  nature  of  the  forest  tree,  and  have  grown  humanized  by 
rec^ving  the  care  of  man,  and  by  contributing  to  his  wants.  They  have 
become  a  part  of  the  family,  and  their  individual  character  is  as  well  under- 
stood as  those  of  the  human  members.  One  tree  is  harvb  and  crabbed  — 
soother  mild;  one  is  churlish  and  illiberal — another  exhausts  itself  with  its 
free-hearted  bounties.  And  even  the  shapes  of  apple  trees  hare  great  indi- 
viduality,  into  such  strange  postures  do  they  put  themselves  and  thrust  their 
contorted  branches  grotesquely  in  all  directions  And  when  they  have  stood 
around  the  house  for  many  years,  and  held  converse  with  sacceesive  dynas- 
tiea  of  occupants  and  gladdened  their  hearts  so  often  in  the  fruitful  autamo, 
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then  it  Beemg  almost  sacrilege  to  cut  tbem  down.  For  how  much  is  one  in- 
debted to  tboee  leaf  orgaoa  of  changing  tooee  of  the  trees  arouod  one's  dwell- 
ingT  How  many  whisperinge  of  tbougbta  breathed  like  oracles  in  one's  earf 
For  bow  many  new  shapes  of  beauty  moulded  in  the  leaves  by  the  wind  and 
innsbiDe?  For  bow  much  companionship  and  solace,  steadfast  and  constaot 
year  after  year,  until  one  grows  strong  in  their  sure  confidence,  and  welcome 
and  staid  sweet  fidelity,  until  one  grows  to  lore  tbem  e'en  better  than  the  ha- 
man  summer  friends  who  flit  with  every  sbadowf  One  cannot  realize  the 
companionship  there  really  is  in  Nature,  until  we  come  to  commune  with  her 
and  read  the  silent  yet  unmistakable  language  on  her  bright  pages,  and 
when  we  consider  what  is  laid  up  in  store  for  tu  in  tbe  coming  years — the 
dew  and  sunshine,  tbe  sparkling  waters,  the  tints  mixed  for  every  variation 
of  flower  and  leaf,  and  even  the  songs  of  tbe  welcome  birds  in  coming  sum- 

"  Liords  of  the  soil,"  as  WilliB  says, "  is  a  title  which  conveys  your  privileges 
but  poorly.  You  are  masters  of  waters  flowing  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  in 
the  river  of  Judea,  or  floating  in  clouds  over  some  spicy  island  of  the  tropics, 
bound  tbither  after  many  changes.  There  are  lilies  and  violets  ordered  for 
you  in  millions,  acres  of  sunshine  in  daily  installments;  and  dew,  nightly  in 
proportion.  There  are  luecious  fruita  in  their  seasons;  throats  to  be  tuned 
with  sung,  and  all  tributaries  to  yoti.  There  is  perfume  distilled  for  your 
flowers,  juices  for  your  fruits,  shade  for  your  refreshment  at  noon,  breezes  and 
showers  and  enow-flakes — all  will  be  here  in  their  season,  and  deeded  to  you. 
Oods  I  what  a  copyhold  of  property  for  a  fallen  world." 

But  while  we  contemplate,  and  try  to  appreciate  all  these  gifts  of  nature, 
we  must  remember  that  sucb  things  did  not  inspire  the  same  thoughts  in  the 
childish  mind,  and  while  we  take  comfort  and  solace  in  the  deep,  cootinpous, 
ever-changing  companionship  of  nature  in  its  broadersense,  wemust  notiail 
to  provide  that  which  will  lay  tbe  foundatiou  for  such  noble  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings in  the  coming  man  and  woman  of  our  noble  State.  And  how  are  we  to 
do  thiaf  A  child's  first  impressions  are  made  through  thesense  of  seeing;  its 
first  association  of  nature  is  flowers.  It  is  said  that  more  bouquets  are  bought 
in  New  York  in  one  day  than  are  bought  in  London  in  a  year.  While  I 
would  not  depreciate  the  quality  which  prompts  this  wholesale  purchase  of 
cut  flowers,  the  extent  of  it  reads  us  rather  a  sad  lesson  that  the  fasbionable 
love  for  the  gay  and  showy  is  being  cultivated,  wbilethe  deep,  purifying  true 
love  for  the  sweet  harmony  and  soul -communion  of  a  living  plant  is  being 
neglected.  How  few  in  this  country  grow  the  flowers  they  wear  in  tbeirhur 
and  button-holes,  and  bold  in  their  hands !  How  few  look  upon  them  as  elo- 
quent but  silent  teachers — lessons  written  by  the  Divine  hand. 

Kansas  has  taken  precedence  in  so  many  noble  deeds  and  works,  I  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  she  comes  out  in  this  direction,  and  reads  her  Eastern  sis- 
ters a  lesson  in  such  unmistakable  lines  of  intellectual  growth  that  will  beas 
easily  defined  as  those  of  tbe  ancient  Greeks.     The  time  was,  when  men  came 
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West  to  mske  mone;  for  a  few  years,  aod  then  return  East  to  speed  aad  enjoy 
it;  but  to  many,  the  gold  they  acquired  was  to  them  the  true  lotuB  flower 
which  the  ancieots  tell  us  if  once  tasted  of,  causes  forgetfulnees  of  former 
country  and  Jove  for  the  one  where  they  were.  The  cabin  or  dug-out  has  given 
way  lo  a  commodious  dwelling,  forest  trees,  and  in  many  cases  fruit  trees 
spring  up  as  if  they  grew  from  the  impress  of  the  white  man's  foot !  But  the 
eye  searches  for  those  sweet  refiners,  old  friends  that  seem  essential,  that  art 
essential  to  a  perfect  home,  the  bright  flowers. 

O  man!  when  God  made  these  vast  prairies,  he  planted  them  with  flow- 
ers. Do  you  dare  to  appropriate  it  all  to  your  greed  of  gain,  and  leave  no 
place  for  that  which  was  sown  by  a  Divine  hand? 

As  I  pass  over  the  country,  which  I  know  once  blossomed  equal  to  the 
fabulous  "Garden  of  the  gods,"  and  see  what  desecration  in  this  particular 
that  man  hath  wrought,  I  wonder,  O  man,  where  art  thou,  created  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels?  Can  it  be  that  one  dwells  here?  I  would  gladly 
think  not,  but  the  door  swings  back  and  some  half-dozen  little  heads  crowd 
in  front  of  one  of  those  images,  to  see  who  is  passing. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  shore,  may  .have  seen  attached  to 
the  inundated  reef  a  creature,  whether  plant  or  animal  you  could  scarcely 
tell,  rooted  to  the  rock  as  a  plant  might  be,  and  twirling  its  long  teotaculie 
as  an  animal  would  do.  This  plant-animal's  life  is  somewhat  monotonous,  for 
it  has  nothing  to  do  but  grow  and  twirl  its  feelers,  float  in  the  tide,  or  fold 
itself  upon  its  foot-stalk  when  the  tide  has  receded,  for  months  and  years 
together.  Now,  would  it  not  be  very  dismal  to  be  transformed  to  a  zo- 
ophyte? Would  it  not  be  dreary,  with  the  human  soul  still  in  us,  to  Ira  an- 
chored to  a  rock,  able  to  do  nothing  but  spin  our  arms  about  or  fold  them 
up  again — knowing  no  variety  except  when  the  receding  ocean  left  us  in  the 
daylight  or  the  returning  waters  plunged  us  into  the  green  depths  and 
brought  as  the  prize  of  a  perwinkle  or  an  invisible  starfish?  Dare  I  draw 
the  comparison? — lare  they  not  analogous?  What  greater  variety  marks  the 
life  of  this  being  of  Divine  image  than  chequers  the  life  of  the  sea  anemone? 
Do  not  the  days  float  over  her  life  of  certain  mechanical  routine  of  rising, 
dressing,  washing,  cooking,  eating,  and  going  to  bed  again?  I  have  often 
thought,  O  mortal  woman!  is  this  the  life  to  be  living  for  one  who  has  as- 
sumed the  respoDBibility  that  thou  hast?  And  to  you  sisters  who  are  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  necessaries,  and  seemingly  could  have  all  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  to  all  appearances  do — what  are  you  doing  to  enlighten,  purify, 
ennoble  and  expand,  not  only  the  minds  of  your  own  family,  hut  all  those 
who  come  within  the  circle  of  your  influence?  and  none  of  us  knows  the  cir> 
cumference  of  that  circle.  You  plant  your  yard  with  flowers,  aside  from  the 
untold  wealth  it  be  to  your  own  family:  a  stranger  comes  by — it  may  be 
the  prodigal  son,  foot-sore  and  weary ;  he  may  be  planning  some  desperate 
deed ;  he  notices  your  flowers ;  he  recognizee  those  that  grew  in  his  mother's 
garden,  that  he  used  to  love  and  gather  with  childish  hands ;  how  quiokly  old. 
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loved  faces  gather  roucd  bim;  invisible  voices  babble  of  sweet  by-gonea; 
tears  spring  to  his  eyes,  the  fount  of  his  better  nature  has  been  reached,  and 
he  passes  on,  resolved  to  honor  the  dear  old  mother  and  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  and  be  a  man.  No  one  lives  entirely  for  himself  in  this  world. 
The  web  of  each  one's  life  is  eo  interwoven  with  threads  from  the  lives  of 
others,  that  we  should  all  strive  to  make  the  threads  of  our  own  that  are  in* 
terwoven  into  the  web  of  other's  lives  pure  and  bright  as  threads  of  gold. 

Some  good  sisters  tell  me, sometimes,  that  they  cao't  Bud  time  to  cultivate 
flowers.  I  tell  them  I  had  rather  have  but  one  dish  upon  the  table  at  a  time, 
and  that  well  prepared,  if  such  economy  was  the  only  way  by  which  I  could 
secure  the  required  time.  When  you  once  try  to  economize  time,  you  will 
be  surprised  how  much  you  can  find,  almost  every  day,  to  speud  in  that 
which  will  beautify  and  make  your  home  a  rea^  home.  If  I  had  a  fortune  to 
spend,  (and  it  wouldn't  take  a  very  great  one,  either,  to  do  wonders  in  this 
direction,)  I  would  make  a  flower  garden  to  every  home  in  Kansas,  and  in 
twenty  years  from  now  I  would  show  you  the  Athens  of  America,  not  only 
in  external  beauty  but  In  intellectual  growth. 

There  is  no  telling  what  a  flower  garden  will  do.  It  will  cause  the  old  cans, 
boots,  pieces  of  carpet,  etc.,  to  be  gathered  up  out  of  the  back  yard,  the  chick- 
ens will  be  picked  further  from  the  house,  boards  will  be  gathered  up,  a  pig- 
sty made,  and  bits  of  blue-grass  put  here  and  there,  and  by-aod-by  a  nice 
green-sward  extends  around  the  house;  the  boys  nail  the  boards  on  the  fence 
and  make  a  fVont  step,  the  children  speak  more  pleasantly  to  each  other,  and 
are  more  ready  to  help  mother,  and  now  even  anticipate  her  wants,  which 
gives  her  still  more  time  to  devote  to  them  and  the  improvement  of  her  own 
mind.  The  children  save  the  eggs,  gather  up  a  penny  here  and  there,  and 
new  books  and  papers  b^in  to  And  their  way  into  the  house — and  how  well 
they  are  read  and  remembered  I  The  father  begins  to  notice  how  the  childreo's 
taste's  and  mamma's  have  improved,  how  cheerful  they  are  in  disposition, 
how  well  they  are  getting  along  at  school;  bis  wife,  too,  is  always  now  neat 
and  tidy — snowy  collar  and  hair  smooth.  And  how  clean  and  nice  the  table 
looks  I  He  begins  to  be  more  careful  about  hie  own  toilet,  brushes  his  hair  be- 
fore the  glass,  removes  his  coat  in  which  he  curried  the  horses,  and  even  takes 
an  extra  half-minute  to  clean  bis  fingernails  before  sitting  down  to  the  tabl& 
He  begins  to  be  ashamed  of  the  barn  lot  in  comparison  with  the  yard,  so  he 
finds  time  when  he  really  looks  for  it,  to  haul  out  the  residue  on  to  the  hungry 
fields,  and  his  next  year's  crops  thank  him  fur  his  labor;  he  now  manages  to 
finish  the  fence  around  the  lot,  and  find  some  place  to  stow  away  his  tools  m 
skelter.  The  farm  produces  more,  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  increase 
in  expenses,  be  finds  it  easy  to  meet  them,  and  he  sends  for  another  paper. 

But  the  influence  does  not  stop  here;  this  is  hut  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  salutary  lessons  which  follow  every  one  to  produce  a  greater  and  still 
increasing  good,  and  instead  of  it  being  a  dread  to  ornament  his  home,  it  be- 
comes a  labor  of  love.    One  family  b^inning  to  ornament  their  home^  their 
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neighbor  sees  the  improvement  and  begine  to  see  his  own  home  through  a  dif- 
ferent  lens,  and  thb  stimulates  him  to  do  likewise;  and  so  the  influence  goes 
on,  and  where  it  ends  Is  unknown.  And  as  I  have  no  fortunes  to  spend  in  this 
direction,  I  will  eay  to  you  good  men,  go  home  and  do  your  part  in  this  direo- 
tion,  not  only  for  your  own  home,  but  for  your  neighbor,  and  may  the  influ-. 
ence  of  this  Society  in  this  direction  be  as  traceable  in  coming  years  as  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall. 

On  motion,  an  earnest  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Miss  Macy,  for  her 
ioteresting  contribution. 

FINAL  BE80LUTION8. 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Schlicbter: 

Setoltitd,  That  the  EansM  SUCe  Horticnltanl  Bocietj  hereby  ezpreaaes  ib  sincere 
gratitade  to  the  dlizeuB  of  Wyandotte,  for  the  nDboanded  hoapilalitjio  kindlj  extended 
to  kU  the  membera  of  the  Societj  during  the  sessiona  of  this  meeting. 

That  to  the  Unbn  Pacific,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  P6,  Minouri,  Kansas  A  Texas, 
EansBH  Centnl,  KaDma  at;,  LawreDce  &  Soath western,  Einsas  Cit;,  Fort  Scott  &  Oulf 
and  Mimouri  PaciSo  Btilirays  are  tendered  the  thants  of  (he  Society,  for  courtedes  and 
libeml  rednctions  in  fare. 

To  the  ci  tiiena  of  Eansas  City,  Kanaati,  for  the  free  use  of  Alcott'e  Hall  for  the  seniona, 
OUT  thanks  are  expressed.  And  to  Judge  M.  B.  Newman,  Secretary  of  the  Wyandotte 
County  Horticultural  Society,  and  his  associate  workers,  do  we  mort  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge our  obligations,  forlheir  constant  and  untiring  devotion  lo  the  pleasureand  comforts 
of  all  alteudiog  the  meeting. 

The  membera  of  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society  take  pleasure  in  ezpreaaing 
their  high  gratification  at  the  opportunity  afforded  them  to  meet  in  joint  session  with 
their  brother  horticulturists  of  the  Missouri  State  and  Missonri  Valley  Horticaltaral 
Societies,  and  express  the  hope  that  this  may  not  be  the  last  joint  meeting  of  these 
kindted  sodeties. 

(Signed)  Jos.  Sataok, 

D.  C.  Hawtbornt, 

J.  B.   SCHUCHTER, 


On  motion,  the  report  wae  adopted,  and  the  Societiea  adjourned  sine  dis. 
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REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES,  1880. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  LEAVES. 

BY    J.  W.  R0B60N,  CHEEVEB. 

The  fluid  which  is  so  abuodaotly  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
which  is  conveyed  upwards  aloug  the  interior  of  the  stem,  is  very  unfit  for 
the  Dourisbnient  of  the  plaot,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  growing  parts,  until 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  by  which  great  changes  are 
effected  in  its  structure. 

The  nutritious  fluid  of  plants,  like  the  blood  in  animals,  needs  to  be  ex- 
poeed  to  the  influence  of  the  air  to  give  it  the  power  of  maintaining  life ;  and 
this  caoDOt  be  effected  either  by  the  underground  roots  or  by  the  hard 
woody  sterna  and  branches,  which  expose  so  small  an  amount  of  surface  to 
the  atmosphere.  Nor  can  this  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  air  into  the 
internal  cavities  of  the^e  parts,  since  this  would  require  a  continued  series  of 
movements,  as  in  air-breathing  animals,  which  the  plant  has  do  means  of 
performing.  Again,  as  the  plant  is  rooted  in  the  earth,  and  is  not  adapted 
to  move  through  the  atmosphere,  there  is  no  reason  why  its  surface  should 
not  be  spread  out  to  any  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  sap  to  the 
influence  of  the  air.  Further,  a  very  essential  condition  of  the  changes 
which  the  sap  undergoes  by  coming  ijito  contact  with  air,  is  the  influence  of 
Kghi,  without  which  they  would  be  very  imperfectly  performed. 

This  general  view  of  what  is  required  from  the  leaves  will  suffice  to  show 
bow  beautifully  their  structure  and  position  are  adapted  to  the  oflices  they 
have  to  perform.  The  leaf  may  be  said  to  consist  essentially  of  an  extension 
of  the  skin  of  the  plant  into  a  flat,  expanded  surface,  which  is  supported  by 
a  skeleton,  prolonged  from  the  wood  of  the  stem  or  branch.  If  a  leaf  be 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  each  surface  a  sort  of  skin  may 
be  torn,  which  may  sometimes  be  stripped  off  very  cleanly  from  the  tissue 
beneath ;  the  space  between  these  surfaces  being  occupied  by  soft,  green  tis- 
Bae,  which  the  naked  eye  can  ofteu  perceive  to  consist  of  separate  particles, 
loosely  united,  but  when  examined  with  the  microscope  are  composed  of 
distinct  cells,  usually  more  closely  packed  together  near  the  upper  surface 
tfaan  near  the  lower,  where  are  many  cavities  or  interspaces  among  them. 

The  cuticle  or  skin  of  the  leaves  is  furnished  abundantly  with  ftomotai 
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(moutha),  by  which  watery  vapor  and  gases  can  pass  out,  and  air  cao  enter ; 
but  thee^  are  chiefly,  and  often  are  entirely,  conGoed  to  the  lower  euriace. 
The  woody  skeleton  of  the  leaf  forma  what  ib  commonly  known  as  the  mid- 
rib, and  the  rti«  proceeding  from  it.  Theee  ribs  must  not  be  confounded 
with  similar  parts  in  asioials,  since  they  do  not  in  the  least  resemble  them. 
They  are  principally  composed  of  woody  fiber,  and  of  spiral  vessels  and 
ducts ;  and  they  proceed  from  the  neighboring  stem  or  branch,  conatitUting 
the  greater  part  of  iha  petiole,  or  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf,  from  which  they  after- 
ward spread  out. 

This  general  account  of  the  structure  of  the  leaves  of  flowering  plants  will 
enable  us  to  see  how  beautifully  they  are  adapted  —  by  the  immense  amount 
of  surface  they  present,  by  its  thinness  and  delicacy,  by  its  numerous  aper> 
tures,  and  by  its  expansion  to  the  light  of  day — to  the  purpose  they  have  to 
perform  —  the  exposure  of  the  crudesap  to  the  air  and  aun,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  it  ia  elaborated  or  digested,  so  as  to  become  a  highly-nutritioua 
fluid. 

There  are  few  flowering  plants  on  which  the  stem  and  branches  are  not  at 
some  part  of  the  year  clothed  with  these  beautiflil  appendages,  and  the  ex- 
ceptions are  chiefly  in  those  forms  in  which  the  stem  itself  is  ao  altered  in 
structure  aa  to  be  able  to  perform  the  functions  of  leaves.  We  have  fa- 
miliar examples  of  these  exceptions  in  our  prickly  pear  ( Opuntia  mUffarit), 
and  Mavnllaria  vivipara,  while  tropical  regions  abound  in  species  of  the 
Ctutut  tribe.  The  stems  of  these,  instead  of  being  firm  and  woody,  are 
comparatively  soft  and  fleshy;  their  auhatance  is  moist,  and  composed  al> 
most  entirely  of  cellular  tiaaue;  their  surfaces  are  green,  and  covered  with  a 
distinct  cuticle,  which  is  furnbhed  with  alomatea;  and  their  form  is  often 
flattened  so  as  to  expose,  like  leaves,  a  large  aurface  to  the, air.  It  ia  inter- 
esting to  observe  how  completely  the  deficiency  of  one  organ  ia  here  supplied 
by  a  modi6cation  of  another. 

A  conformation  somewhat  similar  may  be  observed  in  the  common  Butch- 
er's Bruom  (^Ruscw  aevieatut),  of  Europe;  the  branches  are  flattened  into  a 
leaf-like  form,  and  the  flowers  arise  from  the  middle  of  their  surface.  In  an- 
other foreign  genus,  XylophyUa,  the  flowers  are  placed  around  the  edges  of 
similar  organs.  A  corresponding  structure  is  exhibited  by  some  of  ths 
Acacias  of  New  Holland,  which  are  sometimes  so  completely  destitute  of 
true  leaves  as  to  be  termed  leafless. 

There  are,  however,  some  flowering  planta  which  are  destitute  oot  only  of 
leaves,  but  of  all  leaf-like  surfaces.  These  grow  by  imbibing  the  juices  of 
other  more  perfect  plants,  just  as  parasitic  animals  obtain  their  food  by  suck, 
ing  the  blood  of  others;  and  as  the  juices  that  aSurd  them  support  have  al- 
ready been  elaborated  or  digested  by  the  plant  from  which  they  draw  them, 
they  have  no  need  of  leaves  or  any  similar  structure  fur  the  purpose. 

Although  there  are  few  instances,  then,  in  which  leaves  are  absent  in  flow- 
ering plants,  they  are  seldom  ibund  in  Cryptogamia.     In  .Ferns  we  alwaja 
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meet  with  them;  and  their  general  structure  is  much  the  same  in  all  the 
points  which  are  characteristic  of  leaves  id  general.  The  leaf  is  usually  borne 
upon  the  leaf-atalk,  which  connects  it  with  the  stem;  and  it  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  leafstalk  the  separation  from  the  stem  takes  place,  when  the  leaf  falls 
ofi"  in  autumn.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  is  composed  of  the  expanded  ribs  pro- 
ceding  from  the  leaf-aUtlk,  the  interstices  between  being  filled  up  with  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  thin  skin.  The  mode  in  which  these 
ribs  are  distributed  is  very  characteristic  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
v^table  kingdom.  Thus,  in  the  Crjptogamia,  wherever  true  woody  ribs 
exist  in  the  leaves,  they  are  seen  to  divide  and  subdivide,  each  splitting  into 
two  branches  like  the  prongs  of  a  fork,  at  intervals;  and  in  general  these 
subdivisions  do  not  unite  again,  hence  they  are  tameA  Jork-Tibbed. 

Id  the  Endogens  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ribs  run  in  nearly  a  straight 
direction  and  almost  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  that  they  have  but  little  con- 
nection by  the  interlacement  of  their  minor  subdivisions,  and  if  these  be  torn 
into  ribbands,  each  ribband  will  have  its  own  rib  uniting  with  the  mid-rib,  and 
Btill  the  leaf  will  perform  its  functions  nearly  as  well  when  thus  subdivided, 
as  when  entire.  Every  cord  field  in  Kansas  will  furnish  us  with  examples; 
where  the  corn  plant  is  exposed  to  the  wind,  its  action  splits  the  leaves  up  in 
this  manner,  and  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  suffer.  The  banana  and  plantain 
of  tropical  climates  are  seldom  seen  in  their  native  localities  with  their  leaves 
entire. 

In  the  Exogent,  the  form  and  mode  of  subdivision  of  the  system  of  ribs,  are 
extremely  irregular;  but  there  is  a  character  common  to  all,  by  which  the 
leaves  of  this  group  maybe  distinguished  without  much  difficulty,  from  those 
of  the  others.  There  is  usually  a  mid-rib  or  prolongation  of  the  leaf-stalk 
along  the  center  of  the  leaf,  from  which  the  smaller  ribs  arise;  but  sometimes 
the  leaf-stalk  subdivides  into  several  subordinate  ribs,  which  run  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  leaf  to  the  other,  but  these  secondary  ribs,  however  they  may 
be  disposed,  always  give  off  a  vast  number  of  minute  branches  which  ramify 
and  unite  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  network;  and  thus  it  is, 
that  the  leaf  of  an  Etcogen  can  seldom  be  torn  with  any  regular  edge.  This 
beautiful  structure  can  easily  be  seen  by  removing  the  soft,  fleshy  portion  of 
the  leaves,  preserving  only  the  skeleton  or  minute  network. 

Leaves  exhibit  a  wonderful  variety,  both  in  position,  form,  size  and  color ; 
and  these  modifications  are  very  useful  to  the  botanist  in  classifying  and 
anal]rzing  unknown  species.  The  relative  position  of  the  leaves,  as  whether 
alternate,  opposite  or  verticilate,  is  a  very  important  characteristic.  The 
forms  they  assume  are  seemingly  endless;  and  when  made  objects  of  study, 
fill  the  mind  of  the  observer  with  wonder  and  amazement.  Some  of  these 
forma  are  very  interesting  objects  of  study.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
termed  pitcher  plants.  Our  native  Saraeenlaa  have  a  peculiar  shape.  The 
Chinese  Nepenthes  is  of  a  very  singular  and  complex  construction.  The 
monkey-cupH  of  South  America  (  CephaloUu  xUrieulartB)  are  not  oulv  curi- 
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oaa,  but  wonderful  in  form.  The  Venus's  Fly-trap  {Dionaa  tmiaapula), 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  Sundew  of  Great  Britaio  (Drotera  rtrfundw 
folia),  are  very  curious  modificntiouB  of  the  leaf.  In  regard  to  the  size 
of  leaves,  in  some  species  of  plants  they  are  nearly  microscopic,  while 
in  other  species  the  leaves  become  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable  world. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Amazou  the  PoUiot  family  attract  attention  by  the 
size  and  beauty  of  their  large,  thick  ribbed,  arrow-shaped  leaves,  but 
even  these  are  surpassed  by  the  large  water-plant,  (Victoria  regia.')  The  . 
oval  light-green  leaves  of  this  queen  of  aquatics  measure  six  feet  io  di- 
ameter, and  are  snrrounded  by  an  elevated  rim  several  inches  high,  ex- 
hibiting the  bright  carmine-red  of  the  under  surface  But  the  wonderful 
luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  foliage  of  the 
magnificent  banana,  (  Mvsa  sajnentum,)  aud  the  plantain,  (Muta  paradin- 
oca.)  A  succulent  stem,  rising  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  frequently  two 
feet  in  diameter,  is  formed  of  the  sheath-like  leaf-stalks  rolled  one  over  the 
other,  and  terminating  in  enormous  light-green  and  glossy  blades,  fifteen  feet 
long  and  two  feet  broad.  And  yet  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  the  palm  ex- 
ceed even  these  in  size,  and  surpass  all  other  plants  in  the  grandeur  and  maj- 
esty of  their  mammoth  proportions,  single  leaves  attaining  the  length  of 
forty  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  sixteen  feet,  arresting,  as  they  always  do,  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  careless  observer. 

The  great  Creator  has  not  only  tinted  the  flowers  with  every  imaginable 
color,  but  He  has  displayed  His  wondrous  skill  in  painting  the  foliage  of 
some  species  with  the  brightest  hues.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
leaves  of  the  CUtua,  Oesneriaa,  Dracenas,  Maraniat  and  Orototia,  which  are 
adorned  with  the  most  elegant  colored  foliage  known  to  botanists.  And  here 
we  must  not  foi^t  the  more  popular  foliage  plants  which  are  grown  by  every 
lover  of  flowers.  We  allude  to  the  numerous  varieties  of  Aehyranlhw,  Al- 
temanthera,  Coleug  and  Caladium,  the  leaves  of  which,  by  the  skill  of  the 
florist,  are  now  bordered,  margined,  blotched  and  variegated  in  every  con- 
ceivable form  and  tinted  with  the  richest  and  brightest  colors.  And  he  can 
change  the  strains  of  color  at  his  will  as  fashion  demands. 

In  our  report  upon  the  Root,  and  its  functions,  we  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
the  roots  of  some  plants  had  the  power  to  produce  wood-buds.  So  there  are 
leaves  possessed  of  the  same  power  of  developing  buds  from  their  edges.  One 
of  these  is  the  Bog-Orchis,  (^Malaxu  pahdoaa,)  in  which  these  buds  can  be 
clearly  seen.  The  Qloxina  is  another  example.  We  have  raised  large  Dum- 
bers  of  this  beautiful  exotic  by  simply  pegging  down  a  leaf  on  a  pan  of  sand, 
and  covering  with  a  bell-glaas.  These  in  a  few  weeks  would  produce  hand- 
some, well-rooted  plants.  But  a  better  example  still  ia  the  Bryophittum 
ealyeinum,  a  native  of  the  tropics,  known  in  common  parlance  as  the  leaf- 
plant,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  single  leaf,  without  either  stem  or  roots, 
is  able  to  maintain  its  life,  and  even  to  grow,  produce  plants  and  flowers, 
while  hung  up  in  a  moist  warm  atmosphere,  without  the  contact  of  soil  with 
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any  part  of  it.  The  little  buds  whidi  develop  themselves  from  the  edges  of 
the  leaves,  become  perfect  plaote  before  aeparatiDg  themeelves  from  the  parent 
leaf;  wheo  the;  have  formed  their  owo  leaves  and  root-fibers,  they  caa  be  de- 
tached, without  injury  to  the  youDg  plauts.  We  have  a  mr<at  familiar  exam- 
ple in  the  plant  growth  of  our  State.  The  Walking  Fero,  (Cbrnphuortu 
Aizophyllaa,)  is  a  low,  prostrate  evei^reea  fern.  Each  froud  is  terminated  by 
a  long  poiut  which  takes  root  at  the  end  and  produces  a  new  plant;  heoce 
the  name.  lu  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  Tolmiea  Memieaii  grows  in  moist.shady 
places.  Its  manner  of  propagating  itself  is  very  unusual  among  plants ;  buds 
are  formed  at  the  tops  of  the  leaves,  and  soon  develop  into  plants,  aud  a  large 
plant  covered  with  these  young  ones  gives  the  whole  a  very  novel  appear- 
ance. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  chief  varieties  of  leaves,  as  regards  their  external 
form,  we  shall  consider. very  briefly  their  internal  structure.  The  internal 
structure  of  a  leaf  cannot  be  well  examiued  without  a  high  magnifying  power. 
And  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  leaf  across  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
then  pare  off  an  excessively  thin  slice  from  the  cut  edge ;  and  this  slice,  being 
so  thin.when  placed  under  the  microscope  will  permit  the  light  to  pass  through 
it.  The  student  will  see  a  number  of  colorless  cells  on  the  upper  and  under 
cuticles  of  the  leaf.  Between  these  are  seen  a  large  number  of  shaded  cells, 
forming  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  leaf  These  are  arranged  with  considerable 
r^ularity,  and  are  packed  very  closely  together  beneath  the  upper  surface, 
and  there  are  scarcely  any  spaces  between  them  in  that  part.  Below,  how- 
ever, it  is  seen  that  the  cells  are  of  less  regular  form,  and  that  they  do  not 
come  into  such  close  contact,  so  that  there  are  spaces  among  them ;  these, 
communicating  freely  with  each  other,  form  what  are  termed  the  Intercellular 
passages  and  spaces  of  the  leaf. 

The  ttomatet(,oi  mouths)  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  lower  eur&ce,  and 
they  always  open  into  the  vacant  spaces  beneath  the  cuticle  and  not  agMost 
the  cells  in  contact  with  it.  It  is  the  lai^  proportion  of  these  vacant  spaces 
which  usually  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  air,  that  occasions  the  color 
of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  to  be  usually  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  upper. 
Nearly  all  the  leaves  which  assume  the  ordinary  position,  having  one  surface 
directed  upwards  and  the  other  downwards,  closely  correspond  with  the  one 
just  adduced  as  an  example  in  their  general  structure. 

So  natural  extremes  of  heat  and  cnld  seem  to  put  an  entire  check  upon  leaf 
growth.  Even  in  the  desert  plains  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  along  the  snow  line 
of  the  highest  mountains,  the  eye  of  the  traveler  is  often  refreshed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  few  hardy  plants,  which  find  sufficient  materials  for  their  growth 
in  these  desolate  r^ions.  And  wherever  a  spring  of  water,  bubbling  up  in  the 
arid  desert,  moistens  the  soil  and  atmosphere  around,  a  spot  of  luxuriant  ver- 
dure is  found.  These  oaaet  are  the  stations  at  which  caravans  halt,  when  cross- 
ing the  extensive  wastes  of  parching  sand ;  and  although  their  efi^t  upon  the 
mind  is  doubtless  hdghtened  by  the  dreariness  of  the  preceding  journey, 
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there  is  no  question  tbat  few  spots  can  present  greater  richness  of  leaf  growth 
than  these.  It  will  he  seen,  therefore,  that  heat,  light  and  moisture  form  the 
circumstances  most  favorahle  to  plant  growth,  and  it  is  from  the  combina- 
tioD  of  the  latter  of  these  conditioos  with  the  former,  that  the- vegetation  of 
those  small  islauds  in  the  tropical  ocean  is  ao  peculiarly  graud  and  rich, 
causing  them  not  only  to  resemble,  but  to  escel  in  beauty,  those  oases  which 
are  indeed  islands  in  a  sea  of  sand ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  greater  contrast 
with  the  desolation  around,  than  the  "  green  pastures  and  still  waters  "  which 
they  afford. 

FUNCTION  OF  THE  LEAVES. 

BY   J.   W.   ROBSON,  CHBEVEE. 

If  the  leaves  of  a  peach  tree  are  stripped  off,  the  fruit  amounts  to  nothing. 
This  fact  was  exemplified  twice  during  the  last  decade  by  the  grasshopper 
invasion  of  that  period.  When  the  leaves  of  the  grape  or  the  gooseberry 
have  been  devoured  by  caterpillars,  the  fruit  remains  small  and  sour,  and 
entirely  worthless  for  the  food  of  man.  If  any  healthy  tree  be  persistently 
defoliated  during  the  growing  season,  the  tree  will  die.  These  facts  led  early 
botanists  to  form  the  opinion  that  leaves  were  merely  "a  clothing,  or  a  pro- 
tection against  colds  and  heals."  Though  this  ancient  theory  is  certainly 
true  to  a  certain  extent,  still  it  is  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  functions 
of  leaves.  For  it  is  in  the  leaves  that  those  changes  are  effected  by  which 
the  juices  of  the  plant,  relieved  from  the  water — which  is  unnecessary  for 
the  functions  of  life — are  rendered  fitting  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant. 
By  the  process  called  exhaiation,  a  large  amount  of  water  vapor  is  given  off 
under  favorable  circumstances  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  as  from  the 
pores  of  the  skin  of  a  man. 

A  few  simple  experiments  will  show  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
this  rapid  transpiration  takes  place  through  the  ttomala  (or  mouths)  of  the 
leaves.  If  a  piece  of  glass  be  held  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  of  a 
grape-vine  actively  growing  in  a  hot-house,  little  effect  will  be  produced  upon 
it;  but  if  it  be  held  close  to  the  under  surface,  the  glass  will  soon  be  dimmed 
by  the  vapor,  and  in  a  short  time  longer  this  will  accumulate  so  as  to  form 
drops  of  water.  As  the  upper  surface  of  the  vine  leaf  is  nearly  destitute  of 
stomates,  whilst  the  loiter  is  thickly  covered  with  them,  the  disproportion  in 
these  effects  is  at  once  explained,  if  the  transpiration  really  takes  place 
through  these  apertures.  Again,  if  a  plant  actively  transpiring  under  the 
influence  of  sunlight  be  carried  into  a  dark  room,  its  transpiration  is  imme- 
diately checked,  and  if  its  stomates  be  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
closed.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  rapid  loss  of  fluid  from  the  whole  vegetable 
surface,  but  especially  from  the  leaves,  which  constitute  a  most  important 
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part  of  Che  economy  of  the  living  plant,  is  regulated  b;  the  number  of  tto- 
mate*  nbich  each  part  contaioB,  and  b;  the  d^ree  id  which  light  acta  upon 
them. 

That  leaves  exhale  moisture  is  proved  also  b;  the  simple  experiment  of 
gathering  the  leafj  branch  of  a  tree,  and  immediately  stopping  the  wound  at 
its  base  with  wax.  or  some  other  fit  substance,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  mois- 
ture in  that  direction.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  leaves  droop,  wither,  and 
&de.  If  the  branch  in  this  condition  be  placed  in  a  very  damp  cellar^  or 
immersed  in  water,  the  leaves  revive  and  assume  tbeir  original  appearance ; 
this  experiment  also  shows  their  power  of  absorption.  A  common-sized  cab- 
bage, in  the  twelve  hours  of  daylight,  was  ascertained  by  Hales  (one  of  the 
best  experimenters  on  this  interesting  subject)  to  exhale  from  15  to  25 
ounces  daily,  according  to  the  light  and  warmth  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
The  transpiration  of  a  sunflower  in  full  growth,  during  fifteen  days  and 
nights,  was  carefully  observed  by  Hales.  This  plant  was  3i  feet  high,  its 
weight  3  pounds,  and  the  surface  of  its  leaves  was  estimated  at  5,616  square 
inches.  The  average  transpiration  during  the  whole  period  was  found  to  be 
20  ounces  per  day;  but  in  one  warm,  dry  day,  it  was  as  much  as  30  ounces.' 
The  Cornelian  cherry  is  most  remarkable  in  this  respect;  the  quantity  of 
fluid  which  was  evaporated  from  its  leaves,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  is  said  to  be  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  whole  shrub.  The 
exhaUition  of  aquatic  plants  is  remarkably  copious ;  they  grow  constantly  im- 
mersed in  water.  Their  leaves  are  peculiarly  vascular,  and  dry  very  quickly 
in  the  air,  withering  rapidly  after  exposure  to  it.  Other  aquatics  float  with 
only  the  upper  surface  of  their  leaves  exposed  to  the  air,  which  surface  is  so 
contrived,  that  water  will  not  remain  upon  it.  These  leaves,  though  ex- 
tremely juicy,  dry  with  great  rapidity,  as  doee  every  part  of  the  plant,  when 
gathered.  It  is  probable  that  they  imbilie  copiously  by  their  under  sidee, 
and  perspire  by  their  upper. 

Some  species  of  plants  exhale  so  rapidly  at  sunrise,  when  the  heat  of  the 
tur  is  not  suflicient  to  enable  it  to  carry  oS*  the  disengaged  moisture, that  the 
fluid  accumulates  in  drops  at  the  points  of  the  leaves.and  has  been  mistaken  for 
dew.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cose,  since  it  has  been  observed  on  plants  un- 
der glass,  as  well  as  on  those  that  are  exposed;  and  it  has  been  noticed  also 
at  other  parts  of  the  day.  A  similar  accumulation  of  water  in  drops  has 
been  observed  when  plants  have  been  influenced  by  an  electric  current.  It 
ia  perhaps  in  this  manner  that  an  electric  state  of  atmosphere  hastens  the 
growth  of  some  kinds  of  plants. 

Applying  these  theories  to  practice,  we  learn  from  them  that  the  operation 
of  transplanting  trees  and  shrubs  should  not  he  performed  in  the  hot  sum- 
mer months  when  the  exhalation  is  most  active,  and  that  it  is  better  to  make 
the  change  in  autumn  or  early  spring  when  they  are  nearly  destitute  of 
leaves,  and  therefore  scarcely  exhale  at  all.  We  also  learn  that  forests  do 
keep  the  surrounding  atmosphere  in  moist  condition  by  the  exhalation  of  the 
foliage.  Cookie 
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The  roots  of  manj  forest  trees  peoetrate  to  the  depth  of  ten  to  twoDt;  feet 
or  more  id  search  of  water,  pushiog  downward  till  thej  find  it.  It  U  not 
necessary  for  the  tree  to  send  its  roots  to  the  water-beariug  layers  for  moisture^ 
for  the  soil  is  kept  more  or  less  moist  through  capillary  attraction,  by  which 
the  water  ia  made  to  rise  slowly  to  the  surface,  there  to  evaporate.  The 
quantity  of  water  thus  restored  to  the  atmosphere  is  known  to  be  quite  large, 
even  from  tracts  barren  of  vegetation.  But  trees  very  much  hasten  this 
prosess,  as  they  are  able  by  their  descending  roots  to  approach  very  near,  if 
not  penetrate,  the  water-bearing  strata.  Met,  or  arrested  by  the  roots,  tbe 
water  is  drawn  by  endoamoie,  through  root,  stem  aud  branch  to  the  leaves, 
from  whence  it  passes  into  tbe  atmosphere.  Hales,  by  his  experiment  already 
noted,  showed  that  a  sunflower  plant  a  little  over  three  feet  high  and  with 
about  forty  square  feet  in  leaf  surface,  was  able  to  exhale  nearly  two  pints 
of  water  per  day.  But  a  large  elm  possesses  nearly  200,000  square  feet  of 
area  in  foliage.  Assuming  that  the  exhalation  from  each  square  foot  of  sur- 
face in  the  elm  ia  two-thirds  as  rapid  as  from  the  same  in  the  suDflower.over 
1,000  barrels  of  water  would  be  poured  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  tree  dur- 
ing each  season  of  active  growth.  Multiply  this  amount  by  tbe  number  of 
trees  in  a  forest,  add  to  the  product  the  quantity  of  water  exhaled  by  shrubs 
and  herbs,  and  we  gain  some  idea  of  the  vast  quantity  of  moisture  saved  to 
the  horticulturist  by  the  forest  vegetation. 

The  moisture  thus  evaporated  from  tbe  foliage  of  forest  trees  unquestion^ 
faly  iucreaeea  the  annual  rainfall,  as  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  precip- 
itation— a  cool  and  moist  atmosphere — is  thus  supplied.  All  have  noticed 
how  rain  clouds  follow  the  larger  streams,  i.  e.,  a  cool  moist,  belt  of  air,  after 
a  drouth  in  summer,  avoiding  the  hot,  dry  areas,  till  the  air  over  them  ia 
rendered  somewhat  moist  and  cool  by  evaporation  from  the  river  valleys, 
Tbe  above  conclusions  indicate  (if  correct)  that  a  forest  may  be  as  valuable 
as  a  river  in  inducing  rain,  and  that  the  destruction' of  one  is  equivalent  to 
drying  the  fountains  and  tributaries  that  supply  a  river  with  water. 

Although  the  leaves  of  the  higher  tribes  of  plants  are  without  doubt  the 
apecial  organs  of  exhalation,  they  also  have  tbe  power,  like  the  leafy  surfaces 
of  the  lower  tribes,  of  supplying  fluid  nourishment,  when  the  system  requires  iL 
We  have  already  shown  in  former  reports,  that  it  is  only  as  we  ascend  the 
scale  of  vegetable  life,  that  we  begin  to  meet  with  distinct  roots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  absorption.  And  even  where  distinct  root-fibers  are  developed,  they 
are  often  closely  connected  with  the  leafy  surface.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  then,  that  the  leaves  of  the  higher  plants  should  be  capable  of  supplying 
the  function  of  the  roots;  when  these  are  absent  or  imperfect,  or  are  unable, 
ftoxa  the  natureof  the  soil  which  surrounds  them,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply 
of  fluid  nourishment,  not  uofrequently  the  roots,  where  they  exist  serve 
Dierely  to  fix  the  plant,  finding  their  way  into  the  crevicea  of  tbe  bard  dry 
soil,  or  of  the  barren  rock,  on  which  it  grows,  and  then  it  must  be  altogether 
clependent  upon  the  moisture  it  absorbs  through  the  leaves.     It  is  wonderfhl 
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to  see  tfa«  precipitoua  faces  of  rocks  apparently  the  most  barren,  studded 
here  aad  there  with  plaata  of  the  Cachu  tribes,  ezcitiog  atteotioo  b;  the  bril- 
liaDcy  of  their  blossoms ;  while  the  Orchidia  spread  themselves  over  the 
florface  of  lofty  trees,  from  which  their  roots  bang  down  like  fringes,  sus- 
pended ID  the  air. 

A  fact  familiar  to  everyone  who  has  bestowed  common  notice  on  the  pro- 
eeseee  of  vegetable  life,  proves  that  the  leaves  are  capable  of  absorption. 
When  plants  are  faded  by  the  intense  action  of  light  and  heat,  and  have  suf- 
fered from  deficiency  of  water,  they  will  revive  rapidly  when  their  leaf  sur- 
&ce8  are  moistened,  even  if  no  fluid  has  been  supplied  to  the  roots.  If  the 
leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  are  placed  with  tbeir  upper  side  in  water,  they 
will  fade  in  a  few  days,  while  if  others  he  placed  with  their  lower  side  in  water, 
they  will  remain  fresh  for  months;  indeed  nearly  all  the  leaves  of  trees  aod 
shrubs  retain  their  verdure  longest  when  the  lower  side  is  placed  in  contact 
with  water,  while  the  leaves  of  herbaceous  plants  absorb  more  readily  by 
their  upper  surface.  We  thus  learn  if  we  desire  to  revive  drooping  plants  or 
trees  by  the  application  of  moisture,  we  must  water  the  herbaceous  plants 
from  above,  and  if  they  be  shrubs  or  trees,  the  water  should  be  thrown  up  by 
a  syrioge  from  below. 

The  absorption  of  fluid  food  by  the  foliage  was  known  long  ^o  to  the 
British  horticulturist,  and  put  to  practical  use  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
and  other  fruits  — under  glasi  in  their  forcing  houses — by  the  use  of  liquid 
manure  made  from  sheep-droppings,  impregnated  with  carbon,  ammonia  and 
potassium.  With  this  liquid  in  a  clear  state,  they  syringe  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  of  their  vines,  from  the  time  the  fruit  is  set  till  the  berries  be^n  to 
color.  This  culture,  in  conjunction  with  borders  for  the  roots,  (in  which  the 
phosphates  are  freely  used,)  enables  the  grape  culturists  of  that  country  to 
produce  those  mammoth  clusters  which  have  so  often  excited  the  surprise  of 
horticulturists  of  other  countries.  We  have  often  seen  bunches  of  Muscat 
grapes  weighing  seven  pounds.  Black  Hamburg  ten  pounds,  and  White  Syr- 
ian and  Cochin  China  grapes  twenty-five  pounds  in  weight.  Large  figs  and 
peaches  are  obtained  by  the  same  process ;  and  those  huge  gooseberries  raised 
by  the  Lancashire  growers  are  obtained  by  what  they  term  "suckling"  the 
leaves  and  the  fruit. 

Another  function  which  leaves  perform  is,  tbeir  ability  to  present  their  up- 
per surface  to  the  light.  This  agency  has  a  powerful  eflect  upon  the  foliage 
of  plants.  For  instance,  it  gives  the  green  color  which  they  present  to  the 
eye.  Light  also  acts  beneficially  upon  the  upper  surface  of  leaves,  and  in- 
juriously upon  the  under  side;  hence  the  former  is  always  turned  towards 
the  light,  in  whatever  situation  the  plant  may  happen  to  be  placed.  Plants 
in  a  hot-bouae  or  in  a  window  present  the  front  of  their  leaves  to  the  side 
where  there  is  most  light — never  to  the  point  where  most  air  is  admitted,  or 
to  the  furnace  or  register,  in  search  of  heat.  A  great  number  of  leaves  even 
follow  the  sun  in  its  course.    A  clover  field  is  a  fiimiliar  example  of  thjs. 
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The  most  importaDt  fuDction,  however,  that  leaves  perform,  results  from 
their  takiDg  up  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  aod  soil.  .The  chemical  actions 
jof  light,  heat  and  the  compoDent  parts  of  the  atmospheric  air  upon  leaves, 
are  now  tolerably  well  understood.  It  is  agreed  that  in  the  day-tiine  leaves 
imbibe  from  the  atmosphere  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  they  decompose  it,  absorb 
the  carbon,  as  a  matter  of  nouriehnient,  and  emit  the  oxygen.  The  buraing 
of  a  candle  or  the  breathing  of  animals  in  a  confined  space  produces  so  much 
of  this  gas  that  neither  of  these  operations  can  go  beyond  a  certain  limit; 
but  the  air  so  contaminated  serves  as  food  for  vegetables,  the  leaves  of  which, 
aaaisted  by  light,  restore  the  oxygen,  or,  in  other  words,  purify  the  air  again. 
This  beautiful  fact  shows  a  mutual  dependence  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  and  adds  another  to  the  many  proofs  we  have  of  the  wisdom  and 
wonder-working  power  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.  And  yet  man  in  bis 
ignorance  and  his  thirst  for  worldly  gain,  has  done  his  utmost  to  destroy  this 
beautiful  and  harmonious  plan ;  for  evidently  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Cre- 
ator that  animal  and  vegetable  life  should  everywhere  exist  together,  so  that 
the  baneful  influence  which  the  former  is  constantly  exercising  upon  the  air, 
whose  purity  is  so  essential  to  its  maintenance,  should  be  counteracted  by  the 
latter. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night  leaves  give  out  carbon,  and  absorb  oxygen; 
but  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  small,  compared  with  the  amount  that  they 
exhale  by  day,  and  must  likewise  be  the  proportion  of  carbon  given  out,  else 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  added  to  their  bulk  would  be  very  trifling. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  general  purpose  answered  to  the  v^etable 
constitution  by  these  functions  of  leaves;  but  when  weattempttoexplain  how 
the  peculiar  secretionsofdifierentspecies  and  tribes  of  plants  are  formed,  how 
the  same  soil,  the  same  atmosphere,  should,  in  the  leaf  of  the  grape-vine  or 
sorrel,  produce  a  wholesome  acid,  and  in  that  of  a  Spirrge,  or  JUanchineel  tree, 
a  violent  poison  —  how  sweet  and  nutritious  herb'age  should  grow  among  the 
acrid  Crowfoot  and  Aconite — we  find  ourselves  totally  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  existence  of  such  wonderful  powers  in  so  small,  and,  seemingly, 
simple  an  Organ  as  the  leaf  of  a  plaut.  The  agency  of  the  vital  principle 
alone  can  account  for  these  wonders)  though  it  cannot,  to  our  understand- 
ings, explain  them.  The  thickest  veil  covers  the  whole  of  these  processes, 
and  so  far  have  physiologists  hitherto  l>een  from  removing  this  veil,  that  they 
have  not  even  been  able  to  approach  it.  All  these  operations,  indeed,  are 
ev  tly  chemical  decompositions  and  combinations;  but  we  neither  know 
what  these  decompositions  and  combinations  are,  nor  the  instruments  by 
which  they  take  place,  nor  the  agents  by  which  they  are  regulated.  How 
humble  a  student  ought  to  feel  when  rising  from  the  contemplation  of  a  sim- 
ple leaf,  or  blade  of  grass,  when  he  considers  that  within  their  beautiful  forms 
they  hold  mysteries  whicb  he  cannot  unravel. 

A  vain-glorious  French  naturalist  caused  the  following  inscription  to  be 
cut  on  his  own  statue:  "A  genius  equal  to  the  majesty  of  nature."  But  the 
function  of  the  tiniest  leaf  was  sufficient  to  confound  bis  pretensions.^|p 
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SMALL  FRUITS. 

BY  B.  A.   COLEMAN,  LAWSENCE. 

Mr.  Pretident,  Ladiet  and  Oenitemm  of  the  Kama*  Utate  BoriKuUural 
Soetety:  Id  presenting  this  report  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Frnits  for  the  past  year,  I  propose  to  take  a  retrospective  view  ae  far  as  I 
have  any  knowledge  from  others,  as  well  as  to  give  to  you  my  own  experi- 
ence and  experiments  upon  growing  small  fruits  on  my  own  grounds,  with  the 
different  varieties  and  modes  of  culture;  and, in  iloing  so,  1  beg  your  patient 
indalgecce,  even  though  I  may  differ  world-wide  with  the  members  of  this 
Society. 

Small-fruit  growen,  like  every  other  profession,  when  starling  out,  without 
experience  in  growing  fruit  of  any  kind,  not  knowing  even  the  first  principle 
of  the  art  and  science,  have  high  anticipations  of  certain  success.  The  reeult 
in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  is  naught  but  disappointment.  The  conse- 
quence is,  tbat  tbey  let  every  effort  that  has  been  made  go  by  the  board,  and 
give  up  in  despair,  which  1  think  nu  man  or  woman  can  afford  to  do  in  a 
A-Dit  country  like  this,  where  a  little  knowledge  and  experience  will  put  upon 
their  tables,  from  the  first  of  May  until  the  middle  of  August,  the  most  lus. 
cious  fruits  that  are  grown  iu  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  art  of  small-fruit  growing,  can  only  he  acquired  by  close  attention  and 
observation,  as  well  as  diligence  and  perseverance.  Very  many  think  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  set  out  a  few  vines  and  they  will  have  fruit  without  cultivating 
or  looking  after  them  from  the  time  tbey  are  set  out  until  the  fruit  season 
rolk  round,  when,  to  their  disappointment,  they  find  they  have  none.  The 
weeds  have  overgrown  tb  im  and  sapped  all  the  moisture  from  the  earth  that 
the  plant  needed  to  sust^iin  its  life,  and  the  plant  is  dead.  Then,  on  being 
asked  about  their  fruir,  they  tell  you  that  their  location  was  a  bad  one,  tbat 
their  vines  had  done  uo  good ;  while  another  man  will  say  that  he  made  a  bad 
selection  as  to  varieties.  The  real  facts  are,  their  location  and  varieties  are 
identical  with  their  neighbor's,  who  has  gathered  an  abundant  crop..  It  is  true 
that  location  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  a  plat  of  small  fruits,  for 
without  a  proper  location  there  can  be  no  hope  of  success.  The  same  is  true 
as  to  varieties.  And  yet  we  may  have  both  good  varieties  and  location  and 
not  succeed,  from  neglect  or  want  of  proper  cultivation.  Every  kind  of 
fruit  requires  an  exact  condition  of  soil  and  location  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sults, so  far  as  my  experience  has  been,  and  small  fruits  are  uo  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  out  of  hundreds  who  have  at- 
tempted to  grow  small  fruits  in  Kansas,  not  one  in  ten  has  succeeded,  and  the 
reason  that  most  of  these  men  have  had  to  give  for  the  fwlure  was,  Kansas 
was  not  a  fruit  country.    But  after  this  year's  crop  of  fruit  in  Kansas,  both 
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large  aod  small,  I  think  those  persons  will  have  to  owd  up  and  saj  that  fruit 
can  be  grown  io  aay  given  quantity  in  Kansas,  and  that  it  is  their  own  &ult 
that  they  have  not  eucceeded. 

STRAWBERRIES 
Have  done  remarkably  well  in  Douglas  county  the  past  year  where  they  had 
anything  like  proper  care,  although  the  season  was  rather  dry  at  the  dme  of 
their  ripening.  The  Wilson  and  Charles  Downing  t«ok  the  lead  so  far  as  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  know.  I  believe,  to  raise  the  strawberry  succesefully 
they  should  be  planted  in  a  rich  clay  soil  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  kept 
well  cultivated  all  summer,  and  l>efore  hard  freezing  sets  in  should  be  well 
covered  with  old  hay  or  straw.     Hay  is  the  beet. 


The  gooseberry  crop  was  large  and  berries  fine  where  they  had  been  workod 
ou  the  renewal  system  — cutting  out  all  of  the  old  wood  that  is  two  years  old. 
The  American  Seedling  is  the  only  variety  that  I  know  of  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. Kept  well  muched  with  old  hay,  they  produce  good  crops  for  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  years. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

The  blackberry  crop  was  unusually  large  in  most  localities,  although  I 
know  of  one  or  two  plantations  that  were  almost  ruined  by  the  rust.  The 
only  remedy  ao  far  known  for  this  disease  is,  as  fast  as  the  canes  become  af- 
fected, cut  out  and  burn,  as  by  letting  them  stand  the  healthy  ones  become 
affected. 

There  seem  to  be  hut  two  varieties  of  blackberries  that  are  cultivated  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  Douglas  county  with  profit.  These  are  tte  Law- 
ton  and  Kittatinny.  And  with  these  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  diversity  of 
opinion  which  one  should  be  recommended.  I  have  grown  both  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  would  not  be  without  either,  as  the  Lawton  is  by  far  the  best 
&r  shipping,  being  much  the  firmer  berry ;  in  fact,  it  turns  black  at  least  one 
day  before  it  is  ripe.  But  for  home  market  the  Kittatinny  is  preferred,  as  it 
is  always  sweet  when  black. 

In  planting  blackberries,  the  rows  should  be  at  least  six  feet  apart,  and 
plants  two  feet  in  the  row;  to  keep  down  the  sprouts  and  weeds,  maintain  a. 
heavy  mulch  between  the  rows,  and  if  you  want  extrK-large  berries,  put  at 
least  a  sbovelful  of  manure  to  each  hill.  When  the  canes  have  grown  two 
or  three  feet  high,  they  should  be  nipped  off;  that  will  cause  them  to  throw 
out  laterals ;  and  when  these  are  a  foot  long,  cut  them  off,  thereby  forming  a 
complete  tree. 

CURRANTS, 

I  hardly  think,  will  ever  be  raised  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this  country, 
as  the  plant  needs  a  great  deal  of  moisture ;  and  in  this  hot,  dry  climate  tbey 
have  not  been  a  success,  except  where  they  have  been  planted  behind  some 
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fence  or  id  an  orchard,  where  they  have  been  kept  from  the  burning  aun  in 
midBummer.  My  judgment  is,  if  any  one  will  go  to  the  trouble  I  have 
named  above,  they  can  have  plenty  of  currants  for  family  use. 


The  raspberry  crop  has  been  most  abundant  the  past  season  where  it  has 
had  anything  like  care,  but  in  my  locality  not  one-half  of  the  acreage  that 
was  in  raspberries  gave  the  owners  anything  like  a  reasonable  return  for  the 
time  and  money  expended.  The  reason  to  me  is  obvious.  I  do  not  think  that 
one  man  in  ten  who  plants  raspberries  has  an  idea  of  their  nature  or  their 
wants.  My  reason  for  thinking  so  is,  that  of  all  the  planters  of  the  raspberry 
in  the  State  that  I  know,  not  more  than  two  have  made  it  a  success.  I  see 
plenty  of  raspberries  in  market ;  but  as  for  seeing  good,  large,  fat  rasp- 
berries, as  large  as  the  end  of  a  man's  thumb,  instead,  you  will  see  plenty 
of  little,  half  dried  and  half-ripe  ones,  not  larger  than  the  nail  on  your  little 
finger,  that  are  no  more  fit  to  eat  than  so  much  gravel  mixed  with  com 
naeal.  Why  is  it  that  bo  many  fail  to  grow  the  blackcap  raspberry  to  per- 
fecUon  T  It  cannot  be  on  account  of  location,  because  the  raspberry  is  at 
home  all  over  Kansas.  I  have  gathered  splendid  berries  all  the  way  from 
Fort  Gibson  to  the  Colorado  line.  Some  will  tell  you  that  their  vines  winter- 
kill. Many  times  they  are  found  dead,  root  and  branch,  and  they  really 
think  that  it  was  the  winter  that  killed  them.  A.nd  why  should  they  think 
otherwiseT  Tbey  did  not  see  one  of  their  vines  from  the  time  they  picked 
their  last  quart  of  berries,  until  they  discovered  the  next  spring  that  they 
were  minus  leaves.  Perhaps  one-half  or  two-thirds  the  way  down  the  vines 
were  dead,  and,  in  many  instances,  to  the  ground.  The  mistake  they  make 
ia,  that  instead  of  winter-killed,  they  were  summer-killed.  I  presume  nearly 
every  raspberry  grower  in  this  house  will  say  that  this  ia  not  correct;  they 
will  tell  you  they  know  their  vines  winter-killed ;  very  many  say  so  because 
their  iather  did.  But,  gentlemen,  I  lAn  not  here  at  this  late  day  to  make 
any  statements  before  the  members  of  this  Society,  that  I  cannot  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  reasonable  man.  I  have  said  that  raspberries  did  not 
winter-kill.  As  a  proof  of  what  I  say,  here  are  two  varieties  of  raspberries 
that  were  cut  the  third  day  of  last  October,  before  there  had  even  been  a 
Iroet  to  kill  tomato  vines.  Thene  vines  I  offer  as  proof  of  my  theory,  that 
tbey  summer-kill  instead  of  winter-kill.  Mr.  President,  whether  I  am  right 
or  wrong  in  my  theory  of  vines  killing,  one  thing  is  certain:  my  vines 
have  never  winter-killed.  I  doctor  for  summer-kill.  And  further,  I  have 
been  successful  in  growing  raspberries,  having  marketed  over  (400  worth 
of  blackcaps  this  year;  and  if  any  man  will  come  up  and  say  aa  much,  I 
will  throw  up  the  sponge.  And  what  is  more,  I  am  going  to  raise  as  many 
oezt  year.  Saya  one,  "How  do  you  know  that?"  Because  my  vines  did 
not  summer-kill,  except  a  few  on  the  edges  where  we  were  careless  ,and  did 
not  attend  to  them  as  we  should.  ^  , 
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MODE  OF  SETTING  OUT,  AND  CULTIVATION. 

Firet,  pulverize  the  ground  as  it  should  be  for  nheat  or  coro,  aod  with  a 
twelve-inch  plow  lay  off  the  rows,  eight  feet  apart,  leaving  a  furrow  about 
six  iochee  deep ;  drop  the  plants  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  two  feet  apart 
in  the  row,  and  cover  the  roots  perhaps  one  inch  thick  with  dirL  Sajs  one, 
"What  do  you  want  to  put  your  plants  away  down  there  for?"  I  answer.to 
prevent  being  obliged  to  set  a  new  plantation  every  three  years.  I  have  a 
patch  which  I  put  out  twelve  years  ago,  in  as  good  condition  for  a  crop  next 
year  as  those  that  have  been  set  out  but  three  years.  Cultivate  the  first  year 
the  same  as  corn;  pinch  all  stalks  back  when  about  two  feet  high;  and,  as 
a  rule,  I  get  about  half  a  crop  the  first  year  from  setting.  Cultivate  as 
though  there  were  do  fruit  on  the  vines.  The  second  year  pinch  back  the  end 
of  the  canes  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet  and  a  hal£  As  soon  as  that  is 
done  the  laterals  start  and  grow  with  great  vigor,  and  they  should  be  nipped 
when  they  are  not  over  a  foot  long.  If  neglected  until  two  or  three  fe^ 
you  had  better  not  prune  until  the  next  spring;  for  if  they  are  cut  back  af- 
ter the  time  I  have  stated,  they  will  throw  out  small,  dwarfish  laterals  like 
these,  and  if  they  produce  fruit  at  all,  it  will  be  small — not  fit  for  market. 
Being  so  near  the  extremities,  they  are  very  apt  to  dry  up  and  not  ripeo. 
When  my  plat  is  once  in  bearing,  I  continue  cultivating  until  the  fruit  so 
hangs  over  into  the  rows  that  it  would  be  injured.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is 
ofi*,  commence  cultivation  to  keep  the  plants  from  summer-killing;  for  if  the 
land  is  allowed  to  bake  and  crack,  as  it  surely  will  do  where  it  has  been 
tramped  hard  in  taking  off  the  crop,  the  small  fibrous  roots  will  not  grow 
large  eoougb  or  long  enough  to  reach  down  to  moisture.  The  oonsequenoe 
is,  they  dry  up  and  the  stalk  dies.  The  fruit-man,  as  I  said  before,  did  not 
see  the  condition  of  his  plants  at  the  close  of  summer,  but  in  the  spring  he 
finds  tbey  are  dead,  and  of  course  the  winter  killed  tbem.  In  manuring, 
take  a  wagon-load  of  good  manure,  let  the  team  straddle  the  row,  and  pat 
from  one  to  three  shovelfuls  to  a  hill,  according  to  the  number  of  caoes  there 
are  io  the  bill.  Always  let  all  the  canes  grow  that  come  up,  and  stimulate 
accordingly.  The  varieties  that  I  cultivate  for  market  are:  Doolittle,  for 
early,  and  Miami  and  Smith,  for  later.  The  latest  variety  is  the  McCoi^ 
mick,  it  being  from  four  to  six  days  later  than  the  Smith  and  Miami,  For 
ftmily  use,  the  Seneca  is  the  best. 

The  Turner  raspberry  is  a  red  variety,  that  bids  fair  to  be  very  produclive 
as  well  as  very  hardy.  I  have  grown  it  but  two  years,  and  therefore  can  say 
but  little  about  it.  I  tried  manuring  one  row  last  year,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
berries  were  at  least  twice  the  size  of  those  that  had  not  been  manured. 

I  will  submit  for  your  consideratiop  these  hasty  and  imperfect  remarks, 
hoping  that  you  will  investigate  the  subject  of  small-fruit  growing  more  fully, 
that  all  may  be  benefited. 
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PLANTING  AND  TAKING  CARE  OF  GRAFTS. 

BY   F.  WELLHOUSE,   FAIHMOONT. 

The  last  report  of  your  Committee  on  Orchard  Culture  was  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  root  graftiog,  and  we  will  confine  the  present  report  to  the  planting 
and  taking  care  of  the  grafts  in  the  nursery.  Our  last  report  left  the  grafts 
tied  up  in  bunches  containing  fifty  in  a  bunch,  and  packed  in  boxes  in  the 
cellar. 

Now  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  settled  and  all  danger  of  freez- 
ing is  over,  say  about  the  first  of  April,  they  should  be  set  into  the  nursery, 
but  be  careful  that  the  freezing  u  over,  because  if  the  ground  should  freeze  an 
inch  or  two  deep  after  the  grafts  are  set  out,  it  will  lift  the  grafts  out  of  the 
roots  and  ruiu'them. 

Select  for  the  nursery  as  clean  a  piece  of  ground  as  you  have,  and  as  clean 
of  weeds  as  possible.  Newly-broken  rolling  prairie,  cultivated  in  potatoes 
the  year  previous,  has  given  us  the  best  results,  as  it  leaves  the  ground  meU 
low  and  in  fine  condition  to  receive  the  grafts. 

Another  good  way,  where  you  are  crowded  for  time,  is  to  break  up  the 
prairie  in  May  or  June;  in  the  fall  cross-plow  it,  running  the  plow  eight  or 
ten  inches  deep;  then  in  the  spring,  just  before  planting,  plow  again.  Old 
ground  will  do,  but  it  is  usually  more  weedy,  is  harder  to  pulverize,  not  as 
fresh  and  strong,  and  is  more  liable  to  have  trash  in  it.  If  old  ground  is  used, 
rake  all  the  trash  off  with  a  horse-rake,  and  give  it  a  good  plowing  in  the 
&11 ;  this  fall  plowing  should  be  done  early  so  the  weed  seeds  will  sprout  and 
be  winter-killed.  Having  the  ground  well  pulverized  and  in  good  condition 
is  very  essential,  and  fall  plowing  helps  very  much. 

Having  selected  the  site  for  the  nursery,  and  the  ground  in  good  condi- 
tion by  cultivating  the  year  previous,  and  everything  ready  in  the  spring,  at 
the  proper  Ume  take  a  good  stout  team,  ( three  horses  with  riding-plow  is  best,) 
mark  out  the  land,  and  back-furrow  so  as  not  to  turn  on  the  plowed  ground, 
aad  plow  deep. 

When  the  land  is  plowed,  run  over  it  with  a  harrow  once  or  twice  and  level 
it  op  and  pulverize  the  surface  clods.  Having  all  this  done,  we  are  ready  to 
commence  setting  out  the  grafts. 

The  usual  way  of  doing  this  is  as  follows:  Take  a  quarter-inch  cord  or 
rope,  the  length  of  the  intended  nursery  rows ;  fasten  each  end  to  a  four- 
foot  stake ;  now  stretch  the  cord  where  you  want  the  first  row,  and  drive 
the  stakes  firmly  In  the  ground ;  take  a  transplanting  trowel  in  the  right 
band,  and  commence  at  the  end  of  the  row,  within  about  two  inches  of  the 
line,  and  push  the  trowel  into  the  earth  to  the  required  depth,  leaving  the 
top  from  you,  and  then  pull  the  top  back  toward  you ;  with  the  left  hand 
insert  a  graft  behind  the  trowel,  pushing  it  down  so  that  one  hud  is  abovf^jp 
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ground,  holding  it  until  the  tronel  is  withdrawn ;  press  the  earth  firmly 
around  the  graft ;  then  insert  the  trowel  again,  six  or  eight  inches 'ahead,  and 
pnt  io  another  graft,  and  so  on,  keeping  about  two  inches  from  the  line. 
When  you  get  through  to  the  other  end,  pull  up  ths  stakes,  move  them  in  four 
feet,  stretch  the  line,  and  set  the  stakes,  aud  you  are  ready  for  another  row. 

When  one  variety  is  all  planted,  drive  a  stake,  made  of  some  durable  tim* 
ber,  at  theeud  of  the  kind  just  planted,  with  the  number  or  name  cut,  printed 
or  written  on  it ;  or,  what  ia  better,  arrange  the  grafts  so  there  will  be  full 
rows  of  efich  variety;  when  there  is  more  than  one  kind  in  a  row,  and  the 
stake  gels  pulled  up,  it  sometimes  creates  confusion.  You  should  keep  & 
book  with  you,  and  when  a  row  is  set,  put  down  iu  your  book  the  name  of 
the  variety,  and  the  number  of  the  row,  so  that  if  the  slake  gets  moved,  you 
will  know  the  variety  contained  in  the  row. 

Another  good  way  to  plant  grafts,  and  practiced  by  some,  is  to  take  a 
spade,  and  with  your  foot  push  it  into  the  ground,  where  you  want  the  graft, 
with  the  handle  leaning  towards  you ;  then  push  the  handle  from  you ;  let 
a  boy  set  a  graft  behind  the  spade ;  pull  out  the  spade,  and  push  it  in  again 
six  or  eight  inches  towards  you,  and  have  the  boy  insert  another  graft,  and 
so  on ;  in  this  way,  when  you  push  the  spade  forward  to  receive  the  graft,  it 
presses  the  earth  to  the  former  graft. 

With  this  mode  of  planting,  an  ordinary  farm  band,  with  a  boy,  will  Bet 
out  four  to  five  thousand  a  day;  with  the  trowel,  one  expert  will  set  out 
five  thousand  a  day,  but  ordinary  hands  do  not  average  over  two  thousand. 

For  the  last  five  years  we  have  set  out  our  grafls  in  the  following  manner, 
and  we  have  had  excellent  success  with  them :  We  set  the  stakes  within  two 
feet  from  where  we  want  the  first  row  of  grafts.  Then  take  a  common 
two>bori>e  corn-planter,  and  take  off  the  wheels  and  all  the  gearing  except 
the  runners ;  hitch  a  good,  steady  team  to  these  runners,  and  straddle  the 
row  of  stakes  and  drive  through  to  the  other  end,  keeping  the  tongue  on 
a  line  with  the  stakes;  then  set  the  row  of  stakes  in  eight  feet,  and  drive 
back,  marking  two  rows  again,  thus  marking  ofi*  the  ground  with  the  run- 
ners just  as  we  would  for  corn.  The  driver  should  stand  or  sit  on  the  run> 
ners,80  as  to  hold  them  to  the  ground,  and  a  man  with  a  good  eye  and  steady 
team  can  mark  the  rows  as  straight  as  a  line.  The  runners  should  be  set 
so  as  to  run  just  the  depth  that  the  grafts  should  be  set.  As  these  runners 
pass  through  the  ground  they  cut  a  crevice  wide  and  deep  enough  to  receive 
the  graft.  After  they  pass,  the  fine  earth  falls  in  behind,  but  is  so  loose  that 
we  can  push  the  graft  down  through  it  without  any  trouble. 

Take  a  bunch  of  the  grafts  in  the  left  band,  and  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  pick  a  graft  from  the  bundle,  taking  hold 
just  above  where  the  graft  leaves  the  root,  and  push  it  gently  into  the  crev- 
ice to  the  depth  required,  at  the  same  time  walking  with  one  foot  on  each 
aide  of  the  crevice,  thereby  tramping  the  earth  firmly  around  the  grafts. 
Where  we  have  large  amounts  toset  out,  we  get  five  or  six  buujs  (grown 
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boys  and  joung  men  vitfa  nimble  fingers  are  best),  and  let  tbem  simply 
set  the  grafts  into  the  crevice,  and  we  follow  after  and  tramp  the  earth  to 
tbem,  and  see  that  they  are  put  in  right.  In  this  way  we  have  been  able  to 
average  ten  thonsand  to  the  hand,  with  common,  unekilled  labor;  and  grafts 
eet  out  in  this  way  have  given  us  better  results  than  any  other  way  we  have 
tried.  They  are  put  in  at  a  uniform  depth,  and  regular  distances  apart,  and 
do  not  seem  to  be  injured  in  planting  as  with  the  spade  or  trowel.  We  pre- 
fer to  have  the  rows  run  north  and  south,  as  we  think  the  sun  gets  to  all  sides 
better;  but  where  the  ground  is  not  suitable,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  run 
them  east  and  west.  Grafts  set  six  to  eight  inches  in  the  row,  and  the  rows 
four  feet  apart,  will  contain  nearly  20,000  to  the  acre. 

In  about  a  week  after  the  graf^  are  set,  cultivate  with  a  double-shovel  plow 
or  one-horse  cultivator,  and  repeat  this  at  least  once  a  week,  running  as  close 
aa  you  can  without  disturbing  the  grafts.  When  weeds  appear  in  the  rows, 
clean  them  nut  with  a  hoe.  Thorough  culture  the  first  year  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  with  a  fair  season  and  good  culture,  the  grafts, 
or  yearlings  as  we  call  them  now,  should  be  two  to  three  feet  high. 

Id  the  spring  of  the  second  year  they  should  be  trimmed  up  to  one  straight 
shoot,  and  again  in  July  the  body  should  be  stripped  of  all  shoots  up  to  where 
you  want  to  form  tbe  top;  allow  no  forks  in  the  top ;  train  one  upright,  lead- 
ing  shoot  in  the  center,  with  side-branches  at  proper  distances. 

Tbe  cultivation  the  second  year  will  be  much  easier  than  the  first,  and  can 
be  done  best  with  an  eight-inch  diamond  plow,  first  throwing  the  furrow  to 
tbe  trees,  then  from  them ;  and  if  they  are  plowed  ofteu  enough,  but  little  or  no 
hoeing  will  be  needed.  Cultivation  should  cease  this  year  by  tbe  middle  of 
July,  so  as  to  give  the  wood  time  to  ripen  well  before  winter. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  if  properly  cared  for,  the  trees  should  be  four 
to  six  feet  high,  with  a  well-formed  top,  and  the  largest  are  of  suitable  size 
for  transplanting  into  tbe  orchard. 

The  third  year  the  bodies  should  be  kept  clear  of  shoots,  up  to  tbe  limbs, 
and  cultivate  the  same  as  second  year.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  trees 
should  all  be  transplanted  to  the  orchard. 

Keep  enough  traps  set  around  the  nursery  every  winter  to  catch  all  the 
rabtutB.  _ 

MARKETING  FRUITS. 

f^anjpnftnibT  P.  H.  Klelr.«'St.  Lonli,  for  the  Mtuourl  Stata  HortlcullarBl  Bocletf.    Fublbbad 
by  permlulon. — Bec'v.) 

The  subject  of  marketing  fruits  is  an  important  one  to  fruit  growers,  and 
as  the  business  of  fruit  growing  is  steadily  expanding  to  meet  the  growing 
wants  throughout  the  country,  the  subject  continues  to  grow  in  importance. 
Fmit  growing  is  eminently  a  l^itimate  calling,  and  forme  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  since  it  a  not  foa*  r 
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tered  or  encooraged  by  aubsidiea  or  other  iDducements  with  which  other 
eDterprises  bare  be«D  favored,  the  fruit  grower  ia  thrown  eotirely  upon  his 
owD  resources.  Next  in  interest,  then,  to  the  production  of  his  goods,  be- 
comes the  subject  before  ub,  how  to  dispose  of  his  products  to  the  bestadran- 
tage.  This  subject  has  been  handled  in  an  able  way  before  your  Socie^ 
heretofore,  usually  by  the  grower  or  shipper,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  the 
seller  or  commission  man  who  addresses  you,  aud  the  subject  will  be  reviewed 
from  his  standpoint;  but  the  aim  throughout  will  be  to  impart  some  usefiil 
informatioQ,  aod  if  we  wander  from  the  subject  it  will  be  to  reach  after  such 
items  as  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  grower. 

From  an  experience  in  this  capacity  dating  back  to  1866,  in  the  St.  Louis 
market,  I  gather  the  few  facts  and  Buggeations  I  offer  in  this  communicaUon. 
I  may  remark  here  that  the  seller  is  sometimes  censured  by  the  shipper  for 
sales  of  fruit  that  do  not  appear  satisfactory,  while  at  the  same  time  tbe 
shipper  may  be  most  to  blame  in  the  matter  for  the  poor  returns — and  neces- 
sary explanations  are  not  made.  Tbe  fruit  season  is  short  and  hurried,  and 
jour  commission  man,  who  has  perhaps  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  shippers 
to  serve  each  day,  finds  it  impossible  to  write  the  number  of  explanatory  let- 
ters that  are  often  essential  to  reach  a  proper  understanding  between  both 
parties.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  writing  of  such  letters  would  often 
prove  quite  beneficial,  for  it  would  lead  to  pleasanter  business  relations  and 
establish  a  confidence  that  does  not  always  exiat.  Tbe  first  duty  of  yonr 
commission  merchant  and  his  assistants  a  to  dispose  of  your  fruit  to  the  best 
advantage,  aod  if  any  time  remains  for  suggestions  or  explanations  in  con- 
nection therewith  before  mailing  your  returns,  it  is  taken  advantage  of  for 
the  purpose  indicated. 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  fruit  you  grow  and  ship  that  represents  success,  but 
what  you  realize  from  what  you  handle.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
a  man  with  five  acres  of  strawberries,  for  instance,  making  more  money  than 
his  neighbor  acquires  from  ten  acres.  Therefore,  it  is  quality  rather  than 
quantity  that  indicates  success  in  fruit  growing.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  just  the  same  expense  attached  to  marketing  an  inferior  crop 
of  fruit  that  there  is  in  putting  a  crop  of  choice  fruit  in  the  markeL  The 
gathering,  packing,  hauling,  box  material,  express  chaises  aod  other  expenses 
are  just  the  same  on  your  inferior  as  on  tbe  finer  fruits.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Your  commission  man  has  to  devote  much  more  of  his  time  trying  to  get  rid 
of  it,  and  you  usually  have  to  wait  longer  for  returns.  Thus  the  seller 
shares  in  some  of  the  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  reeults  arising  from  sfaip- 
piog  poor  fruits  as  well  as  tbe  grower,  and  tbe  express  company  is  tbe  only 
party  handling  it  who  finds  no  fault,  for  whether  good  or  bad,  the  good,  round 
fees  are  exacted. 

From  these  facts  we  can  see  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  a  shipper 
of  poor  fruit  labors,  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  him  to  find  the  business  prof- 
itable.    The  fruit  grower  must  take  the  same  view  of  his  calling  tiiat  other 
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meo  in  other  channela  of  trade  do,  hdc)  he  can  reach  Buccess  as  the;  do, 
through  the  excelleoce  of  their  nares,  putting  that  before  the  public  that  com- 
mands patronage  bf  reason  of  its  merits,  practicing  no  deception.  Men 
whose  goods  have  a  national  reputation,  that  find  buyers  in  every  market,  ao> 
quired  distinction  in  this  way.  Every  commission  house  has  a  number  of 
shippers  (a  limited  one,  however)  whose  brands  or  names  are  well  known  to 
bis  patrons.  These  are  first  sought,  and  though  the  highest  price  is  placed 
on  them,  they  are  the  first  to  disappear.  It  is  not  Deceasary  to  open  every 
package  of  such  goods  to  sell,  one  sufficing,  as  the  fruit  is  uniform  and  the 
packiug  straight.  The  early  morning's  market,  say  6  to  8  o'clock,  is  always 
the  best  time  to  sell  to  advantage,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  shippers  to 
take  advantage  of  such  facilities  as  exist,  to  place  their  fruit  on  the  morning's 
market.  The  nights  being  cooler,  the  fruit  suffers  less  while  In  transit  during 
the  Digbt,  and  should  always,  whenever  practicable,  be  taken  advantage  o£ 
The  proper  time  at  which  to  gather  fruit  to  stand  certain  distances  is  an  import- 
ant consideration.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  a  feature  that  is,  in  a  measnrei 
ignored,  or  poorly  underatood.  The  fruit  gathered  for  a  fifty-mile  ride 
should  be  gathered  when  at  a  much  more  advanced  stage  than  tbat  which  is 
expected  to  endure  a  two-hnndred-mile  ride,  and  reach  the  market  in  a  pre- 
sentable condition.  To  gather  the  fruit  at  just  the  proper  time,  under  these 
circa mstances,  is  perhaps  quite  an  art.  Neat,  uniform  packages  have  much 
to  do  with  selliog  the  fruit,  for  the  sale  of  fine  fruit  is  usually  spoiled  when 
coarse  or  unbecoming  packages  surround  it.  The  picking  and  packing  of 
fruit  has  been  fully  written  up  heretofore,  and  I  shall  not  devote  much  space 
to  it  or  dwell  upon  it,  for  it  is  generally  understood  among  growers.  We 
will  then  consider  the 

8TRAWBEERY, 
The  first  fruit  of  the  season.  It  comes  to  us  with  the  genial,  fragrant  atmos- 
phere of  spring,  with  the  warm  sunshine,  and  to  thousands  they  are  as  welcome 
as  the  flowers  in  May.  It  has  its  admirers  and  purchasers  among  all  classes. 
The  invalid  sighs  for  it,  and  the  bale  and  hearty  greet  it  with  a  smile,  while 
the  purse  opens  to  it  more  readily  than  to  any  other  fruit.  It  holds  possession 
of  the  market,  and  remains  undisturbed  by  rivalry  for  quite  a  period.  Our 
country  affords  such  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  that  there  is  an  abundance 
of  strawberries  on  our  market  for  nearly  four  months.  Commencing  with  the 
first  regular  receipts,  about  the  first  of  April,  from  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Ala- 
bama, they  continue  steadily,  until  northern  Illinois,  or  Racine,  Wis.,  winds  up 
the  season.  Texas'  first  shipments,  a  few  seasons  back,  when  railroad  commu- 
nications enabled  her  to  reach  our  market,  arrived  in  a  condition  far  from  in- 
vitisg,  the  fruit  ranging  from  very  green  to  very  ripe.  The  packing  showed 
the  inexperienced  hands  engaged  in  it,  and  fence  planks  did  service  as  crates. 
The  express  charges,  exorbitant  in  themselves,  were  doubly  so  when  the  wood 
&r  outweighed  the  fruit.  The  growers  there  since  then  have  progressed 
rapidly  in  all  respects;  but  very  little  of  their  fruits  will  come  this  far,  how 
ever,  as  markets  much  nearer  home  oflbr  good  prices.  r^r^i^tilp 
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The  number  of  varieties  now  cultiTated  form  an  extensive  list.  To  go  into 
details  discussing  thdr  merits  ordemerits  would  involve  too'tnuch  space  and 
time,  and  may  after  all  elicit  little  new.  I  will  say,  however,  that  in  my  ex- 
perience I  have  seen  nothing  yet  that  approaches  the  Wilson,  and  for  all  the 
great  commercial  wants  it  certainly  stands  unrivaled.  It  has  stood  the  test 
everywhere,  and  in  sections  like  southern  Illinois,  where  the  most  experi- 
enced growers  reside,  we  find  the  Wilson  nearly  the  sole  occupant  of  every 
field.  Larger  and  finer-flavored  varieties  you  have,  which  are  adapted  to 
certain  wants,  those  of  your  own  borne  and  vicinity,  and  within  their  pre  ' 
scribed  limits  they  will  prove  more  acceptable  than  the  Wilson  ;  but  to  go 
into  distant  markets  and  other  States,  and  do  it  successfully,  you  must  rely 
OD  the  Wilson's  Albany.  Most  of  the  money  made  from  growing  strawber- 
ries has  been  made  off  this  variety,  and  it  is  likely  to  retain  the  high  position 
it  occupies  for  years  to  come. 

The  six-galloQ  case  and  the  Leslie  or  octagon  quart  box  find  the  most  favor 
with  buyers,  aud  there  seems  to  be  no  desire  for  a  change.  The  |foiir-galloD 
case  with  square  quart  box  appear  in  our  market  late  in  the  season  from  Mich- 
igan and  northern  Illinois,  but  the  measure  in  4he  square  box  is  generally 
considered  less  than  that  of  the  long  box.  Topping  ofi*,  or  placing  on  top  of 
the  boxes  the  largest  berries,  ia  unfortunately  a  practice  that  is  too  prevalent. 
Neither  would  I  suggest  putting  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  for  if  none 
appear  on  tfaesurface,  the  presumption  u  that  there  are  none  in  the  box.  There 
should  be  no  attempt  to  deceive  in  packing.  The  packing  that  approaches 
nearest  to  perfection,  is  that  coming  to  us  from  southern  Illinois. 

Every  package  has  stenciled  ou  it  the  name  of  the  grower,  and  he  wisely 
feels  that  he  cannot  afford  to  put  his  address  on  a  package  that  is  put  up  to  de- 
ceive. As  soon  as  all  growers  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  no  more  strictures  of 
this  character  will  be  necessary.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  pack- 
ing of  all  other  fruits.  It  Is  a  notorious  fact  that "  crooked  "  packing,  whether 
practiced  in  putting  up  berries  or  the  larger  fruits.spoils  the  sale  of  the  whole 
lot.  The  attempt  to  deceive  and  defraud  iaevident,and  whenasaleiaefiected 
that  sticks,  it  must  be  at  figures  below  the  actual  value  of  the  fruit.  Your 
commission  man  has  not  the  time  to  re-pack,  and  must  sell  the  goods  as  he 
finds  them.  There  is  nothing  smart  or  profitable  iu  this  style  of  packing. 
It  deceives  nobody,  or  at  least  not  more  than  once,  and  the  brand  will  be 
avoided  thereafter. 

CHERRIES 
Appear  next  on  the  markeL  The  territory  tributary  to  this  market  is  not 
raising  many  cherries  at  present,  judging  from  the  amount  received  in  this 
market  the  past  two  or  three  seasons.  The  sour  or  tart  varieties  will  prove 
the  most  profitable  to  parties  not  near  leading  markets.  The  fancy  varieties 
are  too  perishable  in  their  nature,  and  cannot  be  re-shipped  succeesfully,  and 
must  be  sold  at  once  on  reachiug  your  nearest  market.  In  shipping,  use  the 
same  package  you  would  for  strawberries,  though  small  baskets  could  also  be 
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used  to  advantage.  lo  filling  the  quart  boxes,  be  sure  to  shake  tbem.  If  you 
do  Dot,  th%j  will  undergo  considerable  shaking  while  in  transit  and  reach  their 
destination  about  half  full,  for  the  stems  of  the  fruit,  which  must  remain  at- 
tached, fill  the  box  more  rapidly  than  the  friiit  it«elf.  Put  lu  no  soft,  injured 
or  over-ripe  fmit 

PLUMS. 

If  there  are  any  choice  varietiee  of  plums  grown  by  parties  patronizing  St. 
Louis,  the  curculio  must  be  the  consumer,  for  very  few  of  them  reach  any 
dealer.  The  Damson,  Chickasaw  and  Wild  Qoose  embrace  nearly  all  that 
is  ofiered,  and  a  steadily-iucreaaing  demand  exists  for  each,  especially  for  the 
DamsoD,  which  commands  a  price  that  should  insure  more  liberal  cultira- 
lion.  The  usual  price  is  $2  to  f  2.50  per  bushel.  It  can  be  safely  shipped  a 
thousand  miles  by  express,  if  not  picked  too  ripe,  and  reach  its  destination 
in  prime  condition.  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Indiana  are  our  principal  sources 
-of  supply.  This  State  supplies  an  abundance  of  the  Chickasaw  plum,  while 
the  Wild  Goose  fiourishes  a  little  further  south.  Arkansas  grows  the  finest 
specimens  coming  to  market,  and  the  growers  there  find  it  more  profitable 
than  any  fruit  tbey  can  grow.  The  bulk  of  the  receipts  sold  last  season  at 
%\  to  $1.50  per  box,  one-third  bushel,  which  is  the  package  generally  used. 
The  six-gallon  case,  with  quart  boxes,  are  used  to  good  adTantage,also,wbea 
■on  the  road  longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  They  should  be  gathered, (that 
is,  the  Chickaaaw  and  Wild  Qoose,)  when  about  half  colored.  This  will  af- 
ford time  for  re-shipment,  or  a  better  market,  and  will  not  necessitate  an  im- 
mediate sale  OD  arrival. 

BLACK  RASPBERRIES. 

The  demand  for  this  fruit  is  rather  declining  than  increasing,  and  the 
-quantity  coming  to  our  market  now  is  not  equal  to  that  of  several  years  ago. 
It  is  being  gradually  overshadowed  and  crowded  out  by  the  great  strawberry 
-crop,  for  which  the  demand  is  steadily  becoming  more  general.  It  tacks  the 
inviting  qualities  of  the  strawberry,  and  even  the  first  receipts  do  not  com- 
mand the  good  prices  they  formerly  did,  when  it  had  less  to  compete  with. 
The  strawberry  package  is  adapted  to  their  wants  in  shipping. 

RED  RASPfiEBRIES. 

This  delicious  fruit  is  deservedly  growing  in  popular  favor,  and  the  in- 
creased cultivation  is  hardly  keeping  pace  with  the  demand  for  it.  The  pint 
box  should  always  be  used,  end  three-gallon  crates  to  suiu  Southern  Illinois 
grows  most  of  the  red  raspberries  consumed  here — a  fact  which  affords  some 
room  for  comment. 

BLACKBERRIEa 

I  have  not  much  of  an  encouraging  character  to  offer  under  this  head. 
They  come  in  when  the  market  is  pretty  well  crowded  with  other  fruits,  and 
as  the  fruit  does  not  stand  shipping  very  well,  parties  at  a  distance  are  usu- 
ally disappointed  on  examining  their  returns.     Coming  in  when  theijeather 
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is  usually  bottost,  tbey  ofteD  become  sour  during  a  night's  ride,  aud  present 
a  sorry  picture  next  morning — tbe  appearance  of  the  cases  often  BUggeBtire 
of  a  collision  on  the  railroad.  Tbe  home  grower  has  all  the  advantages  in 
blackberry  growing;  bis  fine,  large,  ripe  berries  coming  in  fresh  from  the 
bushes,  look  attractive  and  toothsome,  and  he  captures  all  tbe  good  prices 
paid. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 
Tbe  growers  baring  easy  acceea  to  this  market  have  evidently  been  forget- 
ting the  gooseberry  for  several  years;  and  this  fact  has  not  been  overlooked 
by  parties  at  a  distance,  principally  in  Illinois,  who  are  free  shippers  here, 
and  find  the  market  remunerative.  As  tbe  gooseberry  heats  readily,  Bom6 
attention  must  be  giveo  to  appropriate  packages.  A  barrel  of  them  will 
commence  beating  in  about  twenty-four  hours ;  therefore,  smaller  packages 
should  be  procured — that  of  a  bushel  being  most  suitable.  The  strawberry 
crate  and  quart  boxes  are  also  convenient  and  safe  for  parties  at  a  distaoce. 

CCRRANT8. 
There  is  a  growing  scarcity  of  currants,  and  why  such  is  the  case  is  rather 
strange,  as  the  price  is  usually  a  paying  one,  growers  in  this  vicinity  receiv- 
ing from  40  to  50c.  per  gallon  for  all  they  grew  the  past  two  seasons.  In  con* 
sequence,  northern  Illinois  is  supplying  a  good  portion  of  our  wants,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  while  inviting  prices  prevail.  Ship  in  quart  boxes  and  straw- 
berry crates,  and  do  not  allow  tbem  to  get  fully  ripe  before  gathering.  Fill 
your  boxes  well,  for  they  sink  down  to  a  wonderful  extent  after  leaving  yoa. 


Here  is  a  subject  pretty  well  understood,  and  it  is  difficult  to  offer  anytbing 
new  or  interesting.  The  most  dissatisfied  grape  growers  I  have  met  are  thoee 
nearest  to  our  market,  some  of  whom  plowed  up  their  vineyards  to  make  room 
for  corn  and  wheat.  They  find  tbe  market  almost  crowded  to  death  by  their 
neighbors  further  south,  when  they  bring  in  their  first  load.  The  Hartford 
appears  on  the  market  first.  It  colors  up  nicely  long  before  it  is  ripe,  and, 
dropping  off  the  stems,  indicates  maturity.  The  growers  take  advantage  of 
the  situation,  and  hastily  place  them  on  the  market  The  unsuspecting  pur- 
chaser invests,  and  is  soon  disgusted  with  the  sour,  unpalatable  fruit  that 
deceived  him  by  its  looks.  He  will  not  touch  another  grape  for  a  week.  Tbe 
Hartford  should  be  abolished.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  It  works 
incalculable  mischief  and  loss,  which  comes  home  directly  to  tbe  growers  them- 
selves. 

A  little  later  the  Concord  comes  in,  and  deceives  nobody.  The  Concord  is 
tbe  grape  for  the  million.  It  is  purchased  and  consumed  by  all  classes  and 
for  all  purposes,  and  is  known  to  everybody.  A  number  of  growers  wisely 
watch  the  market,  and  allow  their  grapee  tobangoD  tbe  vines  as  longaspoa- 
eible,  and  thus  escape  tbe  gluL 
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The  Delaware,  as  usual,  leads  all  other  varieties  in  price,  and  the  market 
is  never  glutted  with  it.  The  prioe  usually  ranges  from  8  to  15c.  per  pound. 
Arkansas  shipped  this  variety  rather  freely  the  last  and  preceding  season,  get- 
ting 15c.  per  pound  for  most  of  them.  Missouri  does  not  appear  to  be  grow- 
ing the  Delaware  to  any  great  extent. 

The  Martha,  Goethe  and  a  few  others  of  the  finer  sorts  appeared  regularly 
for  awhile  from  Missouri  growers,  hut  the  prices  (usually  6  to  8c.  per  pound) 
were  not  regarded  satisfactory.  The  Ives  should  not  be  overlook^,  and 
might  be  considered  next  in  importance  to  the  Concord  for  general  use. 

In  gathering  the  fruit,  cut  out  all  shriveled,  green  or  partly-decayed  ber- 
ries, and  in  packing,  let  the  stems  always  be  downward,  so  the  surface  of  the 
package  will  appear  entirely  free  from  them.  Baskets  as  grape  packages 
find  the  greatest  favor  with  bujrers,  and  are  decidedly  the  most  appropriate. 
The  baskets  used  range  in  size  or  capacity  from  five  to  twenty  pounds ;  the 
smaller  sizes  are  for  the  fancy  varieties,  as  such  are  purchased  only  in  a  lim- 
ited way.  There  should  be  a  covering  of  muslin,  mosquito  netting,  or  some- 
thing similar.  For  long  shipments  or  distant  markets,  the  ten-pound  basket, 
with  chip  or  wooden  cover,  is  decidedly  the  moat  appropriate.  Such  a  cover 
protects  the  fruit  and  the  basket,  and  neither  will  sufier  by  being  piled  up  in 
the  cars  or  elsewhere.  They  are  neat  packages,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  retail  trade.  Baskets  of  every  description  are  now  so  cheap 
that  the  cost  caiiiiot  be  urged  as  an  objection. 


In  the  gathering  of  peaches,  very  nice  judgment  should  be  used  as  to  the 
proper  time  to  pick  to  reach  a  certain  market  in  prime  order,  getting  them 
neither  too  green  nor  too  ripe.  No  matter  how  alluring  the  price  prevailing 
when  shipping,  put  in  only  good,  merchantable  fruit  that  you  would  not  be 
ashamed  of  if  you  stood  behind  the  purchaser  when  he  opened  and  examined 
IL  It  is  the  heavy  receipts  of  poor  or  indifferent  fruit,  that  break  down  the 
market,  and  you  are  interested  in  keeping  out  and  reducing  the  receipts  of 
such.  The  poor  fruit  can  be  utilized  by  drying  it  at  home,  and  thus  you  can 
save  the  fruit  and  the  market  at  the  same  time. 

In  regard  to  varieties,  I  may  state  that  the  early  sorts  are  not  as  import- 
ant to  growers  in  this  latitude  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  Arkansas  and 
other  States  further  south  fill  up  the  market  before  your  earliest  varieties  are 
ripe.  These  remarks  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  other  fruits.  You 
will  find  it  to  your  advantage  now  to  plant  largely  of  medium  to  late  vari- 
eties, beginning  with  Crawford's  Late.  A  few  varieties  of  the  earlieet  sorts 
might  be  pro6tably  grown,  such  as  Alexander  and  Early  Beatrice.  But  be 
snre  to  discard  Hale's  Early,  a  variety  that  has  been  a  steady  and  positive 
injury  to  the  market  since  its  first  introduction.  At  one  time  it  possessed 
the  advantage  of  being  early,  hut  that  distinction  vanished  long  ^o,  and  now 
it  is  before  the  public  without  a  single  redeeming  feature.    It  inflicts  the 
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same  injur;  od  the  peach  market  that  the  Hartford  does  on  the  grape  mar- 
ket. Growers  would  advauce  their  iDl«reala  bj  cutting  it  out,  root  and 
branch.  It  decays  so  rapidly,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  dealer  who  ia 
not  ready  to  damn  it.    Nurserymen  should  not  offer  it  for  sale. 

The  regular  peach  box  (one-third  bushel)  is  used  by  most  shippers.  Baa- 
kets,  any  size  from  six  quarts  to  half  a  bushel,  could  be  used  to  advantage  by 
growers  convenient  to  market.  The  basket  is  not  as  safe  or  desirable  for  long 
shipments,  unless  the  cover  is  such  as  will  admit  of  piling  them  up  in  the  cars 
without  injury  to  the  package  or  fruit 

PEAE8. 

The  amount  of  pears  grown  in  Missouri  appears  to  be  rather  small,  and  in 
consequence,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  New  York  contribute  to  the  needs  of  our  mar- 
ket, while  Arkansas,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  also  represented  to  some 
extent  every  year.  The  Bartlett  is  a  prime  favorite  with  all  buyers,  and  com- 
mands the  highest  prices  paid.  The  next-best  known  varieties  are  the  Seckel 
and  Duchesse,  though  such  varieties  as  the  Flemish  Beauty,  Louise  Bonne 
and  Clapp's  Favorite  would  sell  as  well,  though  not  as  widely  known.  The 
same  packages  used  for  peaches  fill  the  bill  here. 

In  gathering  this  fruit,  as  well  as  the  peach,  the  greatest  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised to  avoid  bruising.  The  slightest  bruise,  scarcely  discernible  when 
leaving  your  hands,  preseuts  quite  a  different  picture  a  day  or  two  later,  when 
it  reaches  the  consumer.    The  market  is  never  crowded  with  choice  pears. 

APPLES. 

This  fruit  figures  quite  extensively  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  the  mar- 
ket for  it  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  United  States.  Apples,  both  dried  and 
green,  are  now  going  to  European  markets  quite  freely.  During  the  fall  sea- 
son just  past,  upwards  of  100,000  barrels  of  green  apples  have  been  shipped 
in  a  single  week  to  Europe  from  the  seaboard  cities,  principally  from  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  each  succeeding  season  will  doubtless  develop  more 
extensive  shipments  to  foreign  markets.  With  these  encouraging  facts  be- 
fore us,  the  ioducements  to  grow  and  cultivate  more  liberally  are  stronger 
than  ever. 

I  have  no  encouragement  to  offer  the  growers  of  early  varieties  in  this  re- 
gion. The  market  is  glutted  every  season  with  Early  Harvest  and  other 
early  kinds,  and  it  will  not  pay  to  grow  them,  except  in  a  very  limited  way. 
They  are  very  perishable,  aud  will  not  bear  much  shipping;  so,  very  little  is 
consumed  in  this  way.  The  Bellfiower,  while  it  lasts,  commands  the  highest 
prices  paid  in  this  market.  The  Ben  Davis,  Rome  Beauty  and  Golden  Pip- 
pin rank  next  in  importance.  Later  in  the  season  the  demam)  for  the  Ben 
Davis  is  quite  extensive,  especially  from  Texas  aud  other  Southern  States — 
our  best  markets.  The  Beu  Davis  is  perhaps  the  only  variety  which  is  called 
for  by  the  carload  by  the  Texas  merchants.  The  Fennock,  Smith's  Cider, 
large  Winesap,  and  similar  highly-colored,  good-sized  fruit,  find  »  good  put- 
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let  in  the  Bame  direction.  I  might  mention  many  others  that  are,  to  some 
extent,  worked  into  this  trade;  but  the  varieties  specified  meet  the  views  of 
shippers.  New  York,  Ohio  and  Michigan  ship  a  great  deal  of  fruit  to  this 
market  every  fall,  and  supply  cousiderahle  trade  that  should  be  filled  by 
home  growers ;  and  that  there  is  an  opening  for  such  fruit,  after  paying  heavy 
freight  chargee,  establishes  the  fact  that  there  is  room  and  encouragement  to 
grow  apples  here  more  extensively.  A  good  deal  of  this  fruit  comes  to  our 
market  every  season  from  inexperienced  packers,  that  sella  for  little  more 
than  charges.  An  apple  shipper  should  provide  himself  with  an  apple  press, 
and  consider  it  as  important  as  a  barrel  in  connection  with  shipping.  The 
packing  should  be  free  from  deception,  usiug  only  good,  smooth,  sound  fruit 
AInays  mark  the  faced  end,  which  becomes  the  head,  with  a  lead-pencil,  if 
you  have  no  other  means  of  doing  so.  The  name  of  the  apple  the  barrel  coo- 
twns  should  be  written  or  printed  thereon ;  also  the  additioual  marks  or  ad- 
drees  necessary  in  consigning  or  shipping.  Never  leave  your  commission 
merchant  in  doubt  as  to  which  end  of  the  barrel  is  the  faced  or  pressed  end, 
OF  what  kind  of  applee  you  are  shipping.  Properly  packed  and  marked,  he 
is  then  enabled  to  make  a  sale  without  opening  every  barrel  —  frequently 
both  ends — to  find  the  most  presentable  one. 

I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  some  of  the 
errors  practiced  and  existing,  showing  to  some  extent  the  wants  of  the  trade 
where  the  fruit  comes  from,  and  whom  yon  have  to  compete  with  as  pro- 
ducers, and  I  trust  that  a  few  of  the  many  to  whom  this  paper  is  submitted 
will  be  benefited  thereby. 


VEGETABLE  GARDENING. 

BY    E.    J.    HOLHAN,    LBAVENWOBTH. 

One  of  our  best  Americans,  whose  sire  and  grand-sire  were  gardeners, 
and  himself  a  most  sacceasful  gardener,  says:  Gardening  in  its  higher  sense 
is  both  an  art  and  a  science  It  has  amived  atthis  estate  by  graduations, 
slow  compared  with  the  development  of  many  other  pursuits;  but  that  is 
consequent  upon  the  complex  nature  of  its  parts. 

Washington,  in  his  agricultural  correspondence  with  Sir  John  8t  Clair, 
wrote:  "It  will  not  be  doubted  that  in  reference  either  to  individuals  or  to 
national  welfare,  agriculture  is  of  primary  importance."  Webster  wrote: 
"Agriculture  feeds  us,  to  a  great  extent  clothee  us;  without  it  we  could  not 
have  manufacturers,  and  we  should  not  have  commerce.  These  all  stand 
in  a  cluster — the  largest  in  the  center,  and  that  largest  is  agriculture.  Ag- 
riculture is  indeed  the  moat  fruitful  source  of  the  riches  of  a  country  and  of 
the  welfare  of  its  iobabitanta,  and  only  as  the  state  of  agriculture  is  more  or 
less  flourishiug,  can  we  judge  of  the  prioress  of  a  people."  ^~>  < 
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GardeniDg,  vhich  ia  agriculture  upon  circumscribed  spaces,  hoe  ever  shared 
vitb  the  latter  the  esteem  of  maokiDd.  Socrates  said :  "  It  is  the  source  of 
health,  strength,  plenty,  riches,  and  honest  pleasure." 

Here  are  the  words  of  the  wisest  of  two  worlds,  and  from  ages  long  past 
dowo  to  the  present  day.  And  who  of  us  of  Eansas  that  have  given  the 
subject  the  least  devotion,  but  are  ready  to  echo,  'tis  more  true  to-day  than 
ever  before.  Gardening  ia  a  school  in  which  we  may  all  enter,  tbe  first  of  ail 
schools,  and  the  spot  where  we  best  love  to  spend  the  last  days  of  a  happy 
life. 

In  infancy,  the  scratching  and  playing  in  the  dirt  and  the  pulling  of  tiny 
leaves  ^ves  delight  and  develops  the  body.  Before  the  lad  is  read;  for  his 
letters,  he  will  be  delighted  to  plant  his  pop-coru  or  hill  of  melons,  will  leani 
of  its  care  and  culture,  with  the  watching  and  waiting,  and  feeling  of  pride 
in  the  proprietorship.  A  development  of  mind  is  inaugurated  that  makes  a 
foundation  for  a  coming  solid  man.  Vegetable  gardening  combines  pleasure 
and  profit.  A  good  many  will  refuse  to  plant  a  tree  or  a  flower,  because 
they  produce  nothing  to  eat  or  sell.  It  cannot  be  so  said  of  vegetable  gar- 
deniag,  for  it  is  oil  to  eat  or  to  sell;  it  should  be  of  both.  The  same  kind 
of  a  soul  would  never  have  a  gtuxlen  in  luxurious  variety,  for  be  would  be 
too  stingy,  too  lazy,  or  too  something,  ever  to  carry  a  fork  or  barrow-load  of 
manure  to  enrich  the  soil  that  he  nofild  have  keep  him  in  continual  feast. 
This  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  neglected  part  of  gardening. 

How  soon  the  successful  market  gardener  learns  the  value  of  manurial 
agency,  and  with  what  care  will  be  save  leaves,  weeds,  slops,  all  waste  and 
decaying  matter,  collecting  it  in  compost  form  through  all  the  weeks  of  the 
year,  in  order  that  he  may  richly  feed  his  soil,  and  prepare  it  for  greater  re- 
turns. This  is  he  that  gains  according  to  the  liberal  scattering,  or  it  is  he 
that  fails  to  reap  because  he  has  not  sown.  It  is  said,  gardening  was  man's 
first  occufwUon;  to  day  it  is  the  ABC,  and  the  end  of  time  will  hardly  re- 
veal the  Omega  of  perfection  in  this  art,  for  it  requires  study,  care,  perse- 
verance, and  to  such  is  the  harvest  ample  and  full.  With  the  last -mentioned 
traits,  any  one  can  succeed  in  growing  vegetables.  There  are  thousands  of 
circulars,  registers  and  books  that  treat  on  gardening,  from  beginning  to  end ; 
they  can  be  obtained  everywhere,  and  at  all  times  they  are  requiait«,  and  the 
careful  one  will  provide  himself  in  time.  But  while  the  book  preaches,  the 
would-be  gardener  must  industriously  apply  the  knowledge.  A  great  error 
that  prevails  in  the  minds  of  our  people  is,  that  we  must  have  imported  seeds 
for  our  gardens.  This  is  a  good  thing  for  seedsmen;  but  it  is  a  poor  one 
for  us,  as  experience  will  fully  demonstrate. 

The  best  Flat  Dutch  cabbage  the  writer  ever  grew  was  from  seed  saved 
by  himself.  The  best  cabbage  grown  in  this  vicinity  the  past  year  was  of 
home-saved  seed.  Sugar  corn  has  continually  improved  in  my  hands.  The 
best  and  most  profitable  crop  of  peas  ever  grown  by  me  were  home  seed.  In 
the  growing  of  melons,  too,  many  times  have  disappointment  and  loss  come 
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from  trying  to  get  eoiQething  better.  I  da  not  condema  all  seeds  — far  from 
it;  but  these  instances  are  given  to  shov  the  value  of  saving  choice  home 
seeds,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  the  ipreater  assurance  of  reali^ug 
one'a  expectations.  Tastes,  soil  and  climate  all  so  diSer,  that  one  must  plant 
of  numerous  varieties,  and  keep  on  trying ;  thus  will  he  be  sure  to  find  such 
as  are  congenial  in  every  respect,  and  the  most  ardent  wish  will  be  gratified. 
Good  seed,  good  soil,  good  tillage  and  a  good  man  will  bring  a  good  result 
ID  every  instance. 

CULTURE  OF  ASPARAGUS. 

J.    W.    BOBSON,    CHEEVER. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  few  of  our  farmers  attempt  to  cultivate  this  health- 
giving  and  delicious  spring  vegetable.  It  vegetates  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  the  appetite  has  a  "hankering"  after  something  green,  at  that  period 
of  the  year  when  the  fanners'  children  are  daily  sent  to  hunt  up  and  gather 
"wild  mustard,"  "sour  dock,"  "dandelion"  aud  "lamb  quarter,"  all  of  them 
vastly  inferior  in  taste  and  juiciness  to  the  succulent  asparagus.  With  very 
little  trouble  and  expense  every  farm  could  have  a  "  bed"  attached  to  it  as 
one  of  its  belongings,  which  would  furnish  a  dish  every  day  for  two  months  of 
spring,  not  only  pleasing  to  the  taste,  but  sweet  to  the  palate. 

Ten  cents  is  all  the  financial  investment  needed  to  plant  a  "bed"  one  rod 
wide  by  twelve  rods  long.  One  packet  of  Conover's  Colossal,  sown  in  drills 
like  radish  seed,  just  as  thin  and  covered  as  deep,  will  produce  a  sufficiency 
of  young  plants  to  form  the  "bed"  the  succeeding  spring. 

In  the  fall,  cover  the  ground  for  the  bed  thickly  with  well-rotted  manure; 
plow  the  piece  of  ground  very  deep,  and  let  it  lie  thus  over  winter;  a  good 
mulching  with  stable  dung  will  do  it  no  harm. 

Early  the  next  spring  open  the  deep  furrows  with  the  plow,  three  feet  apart ; 
dig  up  the  plants  out  of  the  nursery  row,  separate  the  plants,  and  plant  them 
one  foot  apart  in  the  deep  furrow,  spreading  out  the  routs  horizontally,  cov- 
ering the  crown  with  a  little  soil,  and  pressing  down  with  the  hand.  When 
all  the  rows  are  planted,  fill  in  the  furrows  with  the  plow,  and  the  job  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  bed  must  be  frequently  cultivated  during  summer,  to  keep  the  soil 
mellow  and  keep  down  the  weeds.  Late  in  October,  cut  down  the  stems  with 
the  scythe,  and  give  the  "bed"  a  mulching  of  three  inches.  None  of  the 
young  shoots  should  be  cut  the  second  year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year 
cut  down  as  before,  and  mulch.  At  the  be^nning  of  the  third  year  the 
shoots  can  be  cut  daily  when  about  six  inches  long,  till  the  end  of  May. 

Each  succeeding  year  the  process  will  be  the  same,  cutting  in  the  spring 
to  cook,  cutting  in  October  and  clearing  off  the  decaying  stalks,  finishing 
the  culture  of  the  year  with  a  heavy  mulching  of  well-rotted  manure.    Thus     i 
an  asparagus  bed  will  be  good  for  a  hundred  years.  o 
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METEOROLOGY. 

BY    PROF.    F.   HATTN,  LEAVENWOBTH. 

In  submittiDg  this,  my  BDnual  report,  ending  vith  November,  I  would 
state  in  advance  that  the  elements  were  obtained  from  tbe  monthly  reports 
of  officer  A.  W.  Browne,  in  charge  of  the  United  States  observatory  at  Leav- 
enworth, Kansas;  often  using  his  language,  as  for  the  want  of  space  I  could 
□ot  iutroduce  his  reports  entire. 

DECEMBER,  1879. 
The  mean  temperature  of  tbe  month  was  near  27°,  or  about  3°  below  the 
average;  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  it  was  over  3°  higher 
than  in  December,  1878,  and  7.6°  lower  than  in  1877.    This  latter  is  proba- 
bly as  high  an  average  as  occurs  here. 

COHFAKATIVE  TEHFERATDRE8. 


is;!,.... 
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The  mean  humidity  of  the  month  was  68.8  per  cent.,  and  the  rain&ll  2.34 
inches. 

COMPABATIVE  PRBCIPITATIONB. 

I8T1 ~ OTaiSotiM.;  1874 _- l.ielDchw.l  \m -S-lSmehM. 

U7L_- \.M      ••      !  1875 S.BO      "         1B78 2. IS      " 


i  1876 0.81      "      I  18TB..., 


The  prevailing  wind  was  south,  and  the  total  movement  6,611  milee. 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  month  were  the  extremes  of  temperatures  oc- 
curriog  within  three  days.  On  the  25th,  at  suniiee,  tbe  thermometer  marked 
14°  below  zero ;  on  the26thitattained42°above;  and  at  2  p.m.,  on  the  28th, 
it  marked  68°  above  zero — a  difference  of  56°  in  thirty  hours  between  the 
25th  and  26th,  and  82°  between  sunrise  on  the  26th  and  2  P.  H.  on  the  28th. 
During  this  time,  the  atmospheric  humidity  averaged  about  65  per  cent.,  or 
13  per  cent,  below  the  annual  average.  During  tbe  25th  and  26th,  the  sky 
was  clear,  on  the  27th  cloudy,  and  on  the  28th  partially  so.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding month,  the  temperature  and  the  weather  were  generally  very  flactu- 
ating. 

JANUARY,  1880. 

This  month  may  be  marked  as  one  of  the  warmest  Januarys  that  has  oc- 
curred here.  The  highest  temperature,  64°,  occurred  on  the  18th  and  19th, 
and  the  lowest,  20°,  on  the  3l8t — a  range  of  only  44°. 

The  greatest  daily  range  of  temperature,  35°,  on  the  11th;  the  least,  6°, 
OD  the  6tb.  Mean  maximum  temperature,  50.90°,  and  the  average  minimum, 
33.40°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  montb  was  41.4°,  while  the  average 
temperature  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  34  years,  previous  to  1865,  on 
other  records  to  date,  including  43  years,  was  28°. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  temperature  reached  the  eztraordi- 
a&Tj  grade  of  13.40°  above  the  meao  of  Dear  50  years.  This  discrepancy 
will  be  more  particularly  comprehended  in  the  etatement,  that  the  mean  of 
the  month  was  over  one  degree  above  the  average  for  November,  and  only  a 
fraction  below  the  March  averages.  It  will  also  be  further  observed  that  the 
lowest  temperature  during  the  month  was  20°,  only  S°  lower  than  the  aver- 
^  of  the  whole  month  for  many  years. 

To  give  further  expression  t^  those  extraordinary  results,  the  foregoing  ta- 
ble of  mean  temperatures  is  exhibited,  including  nine  years  of  obeervatioDS 
at  the  United  States  Signal  Station,  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas: 


The  mean  humidity  of  the  month  was  69.7  per  cent.,  which  is  above  the 
mean.     Bain  fell  to  the  depth  of  2.00  inches. 


COKPARATITE  FBECIFITATIOK. 


The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  from  the  south.  The  total  move- 
ment from  all  points,  5,917  miles,  of  which  the  highest  velocity,  32  mile«  per 
honr,  was  from  the  northwest.    Slight  thunder  on  the  29th. 

FEBEUAEY. 

The  highest  temperature  of  this  month  was  67°,  on  the  22d,  24th  and  27th ; 

lowest  temperature,  7",  on  the  29th.    The  mean  maximum  temperatures, 

48.50°;    mean    minimum    temperatures,  28.1°.     Daily  mean  temperature, 

37.9°;  the  daily  mean  of  many  years,  31°. 

COUPABATIVB  TEHPERATUBEB. 
lira !1.0»|  1B7B_ _ _...M,»°l  1«7B..„.... ..._ __ ™.40.J= 

i»?B,_ _ .so.o    i«7B_ _ _ n.s  I  \sn _....n.9 

1*74. a.t  I  IBTT K.a  I  1»M ~ -.»!.• 

This  month,  like  the  preceding  (January),  was  moderate.  The  lowest  tem- 
perature fell  only  to  7°  above  zero,  and  the  minimum  mean  to  28°,  which  is 
only  3°  below  the  mean  of  February  for  many  years. 

The  daily  mean  humidity  was  62  per  cent.,  and  rain  fell  to  the  depth  of 
1.40  inches. 

COMPARATIVE  PRECIPITATION. 

an O-BTlDclw*. [  IBIB- l.aHnlhM.I  IBTS- It.MlDChM. 

IJTS _. l.M      "       I  1876- O.IO      ■•         1879. O.M      " 

1174 l.SS      "      !  1877. „ 0.*)      ■'      I  lesO. 1.40      " 

The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  south,  and  the  highest  velocity  was  32 
milee  per  hour,  and  from  the  south. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  mouth  was  the  fall  of  68°  in  the  tempera- 
ture on  the  night  of  the  27th  — from  69°  to  11°.  This,  too,  after  the  Sibe- 
rian crab  trees  had  burst  their  fruit  buds;  the  maple  trees,  (.4eer  mbear^m,} 
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in  full  bloom,  and  the  lawna  were  green ;  the  ea,r\j  apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
cherries  with  buda  swelled  to  their  utmost  size  previous  to  bursting. 

That  we  may  understand  more  full;  the  influence  of  this  sudden  fall  and 
low  temperaturo  at  this  critical  development  in  our  prospective  fruit  crop, 
the  BubsequcDt  meteoric  changes  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  On  the 
28th  the  highest  temperature  was  only  11°,  with  a  mean  of  the  day  at  15", 
the  lowest  range  in  tbe  month ;  the  sky  was  mostly  overcast,  and  the  mean 
humidity  65  per  cent.  On  the  morning  of  the  29tb  tbe  thermometer  marked 
7°,  at  2  P.  H.  36° ;  tbe  mean  temperature  of  tbe  day  25°,  and  the  average 
humidity  68  per  cent,  with  prevailing  suDabine.  In  the  next  two  days  the 
temperature  reached  the  normal  by  a  uniform  rise. 

[NoTB. — The  damage  on  our  grounds  consisted  in  the  total  destruction  of 
the  apricots,  and  a  partial  damage  to  an  early  variety  of  peach.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  add,  that  in  common  with  tbe  whole  country,  we  shared  in 
such  a  bounteous  fruit  crop  as  has  rarely  been  produced  in  auy  other  coun- 
try. In  a  further  digressioo,  would  observe,  that  a  gentleman  in  Leaven- 
worth has  an  apricot  tree  on  his  premises  that  never  produced  a  crop  of  fruit 
until  after  grading  his  lot,  which  lowered  the  surface  several  feet,  but  leaving 
a  pyramid  of  earth,  including  tbe  roots  of  the  tree  above  the  new  surfiice. 
Since  then  it  has  never  failed  to  produce  a  good  crop.  We  see  no  special 
reason  for  this  change  in  the  tree,  except  that  its  roots  are  now  in  close  sym- 
pathy with  the  braochee  above,  responding  alike  to  all  the  atmospheric 
changes  in  the  day  and  night,  and  thus  preventing  undue  development  in  tbe 
fruit  buds.  The  principles  involved  in  the  cbaoge  of  the  apricot  tree  were 
discussed  in  our  report  for  1879,  p.  30.] 

WINTER, 

The  mean  temperature  of  tbe  winter  was  35.3°,  or  6.57°  above  the  average 
of  many  years.  Rain  fell  to  the  depth  of  5.74  inches,  being  2.15  inches  above 
the  normal. 

MARCH. 

The  highest  temperature,  82°,  occurred  on  the  26th ;  the  lowest,  4.5°,  on 
tbe  14th;  the  mean  of  the  month,  42.9°.  The  highest  daily  mean  tempera- 
ture, 63.5°,  on  tbe  26th ;  the  lowest  mean,  18.5°,  on  the  14th.  Mean  maxi- 
mnm,  53.5° ;  mean  minimum,  32.3°. 


On  the  3d  and  4th  the  thermometer  ranged  up  to  73°,  and  standing  at 
that  point  at  2  f.  h.  on  tbe  4tb,  but  by  sunrise  tbe  temperature  had  fallen  to 
29° ;  from  this  point  the  normal  temperature  was  reached,  in  cloudy  weather. 

The  atmospheric  humidity  was  61.3  per  cent.,  slightly  below  tbe  normal. 

Tbe  rainfall  during  the  month  was  2.22  inches,  or  about  .48  inch  below 
the  March  average;  2.15  inches  fell  on  the  26th  and  27tb,  and  for  63  days 
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previous  to  the  23d,  only  1,47  iDcbes  fell.    Consequently  March,  to  near  the 
clo«e,  was  dry. 

COMPARATIVE   PRECIPITATION. 

1873_._ „.l.Wli»hB.i  IWa.... I.WioohM.'  lajg - _ I.SSlDChca. 

1*73. _ __ l.TB      '■         l»7S... 6.78      "  1B7» _0.32      " 

1874 „B.M      •'      I  1877 4.S9      •'         18§0 -2.K      " 

The  prevailing  wind  was  north;  the  highest  velocity,  35  miles  per  hour — 
from  the  northwest,  at  6  a.  h.  on  the  27th,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  "dust 
storm,"  The  total  movement  amounted  to  6,899  miles.  The  direction  of  the 
wind  was  recorded  217  times  at  the  United  States  observatory  in  Leavenworth, 
as  follows :  From  the  N.  54  times,  N.  W.  29  times,  W.  5  times,  S.  W.  16  tiraee, 
S.  50  times,  6.  £.  31  times,  and  from  the  N.  E.  17  times. 

Number  of  clear  days,  8;  fair  days,  16;  clondy  days,  7;  and  on  8  days, 
snow  fell. 

The  most  notable  incident  of  the  month  was  the  "  dust  storm,"  on  the  27th. 
The  dust  consisted  of  brown  and  black  impalpable  dust,  so  dense  that  the 
timbered  blu%,  half  a  mile  distant,  were  often  invisible.  It  was  so  abundant 
that  on  the  next  day,  tracee  of  the  deposits  couldbeseenon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  on  the  floor  of  a  north  porch,  sufficient  to  receive  the  imprint  of  a 
eat'sfeet.  The  phenomenon  was  preceded  on  the  day  previous  by  asultry  atmos- 
phere; sky  heavily  overcast;  temperature  at  sunrise,  69°;  2  f.  m.,  82°,  and 
at  sunset,  74°,  with  a  daily  mean  barometer  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  monthly 
range — a  strong  southwest  wind  prevailing,  and  at  night  thunder  and  light- 
ning, with  rain  and  hail.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  reported  from  the  Catania 
observatory,  in  Sicily,  that  occurred  about  36  hours  subsequent  to  its  termi* 
nation  here,  to  wit:  "On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  March,  a  shower  of  meteoric 
dust  fell  at  that  place,  and  a  considerable  quantity  was  collected  at  the  ob- 
■ervatory.  It  consisted  largely  of  iron,  either  in  a  purely  metallic  state,  or  in 
oxydized  particles."  The  near  coincidence  in  time  between  the  phenomenon 
here  and  in  Sicily,  with  an  apparent  similarity  in  the  properties  of  the  dust, 
might  suggest  a  common  origin.  The  probabilities  are  increased  when  we 
learn  that  the  dust  moved  from  west  to  east,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  revo- 
Intion  of  the  earth,  regardless  of  the  surface  currents  of  wind,  as  appears 
from  the  United  Statee  Signal  Service  Review  for  March,  No.  XV:  "This 
area  appearedinBritishColumbiatheafternoonof  the 24th,  [March];  Port- 
land, barometer  .48,  and  Fort  Benton,  barometer  .45  below  the  normal. 
Moving  south  westward,  it  was  in  Idaho  the  morning  of  the  25th,  and  by  an 
easterly  path,  was  in  central  Nebraska  the  afternoon  of  the  26th.  Omaha, 
barometer  .75  below  the  normal.  At  that  time  the  pressure  in  the  entire 
Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi  valleys,  was  .66  below  the  normal.  At  that  - 
time,  brisk  easterly  winds  prevailed  in  the  entire  lake  region  and  Mississippi 
Talley,  generally  accompanied  by  rain  and  brisk  north^ly  winds  from  the 
Missouri  valley  westward.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  area  was  central 
in  eastern  Iowa — Davenport,  barometer  1.04  below  the  normal — in  the  af- 
ternoon in  northern  Illinois,  and  at  midnight  in  northwestern  Ohio,    During 
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the  day,  violetit' wind  Btorms  occurred  in  the  upper  Mieaisetppi  aod  lower 
Missouri  valleys,  and  in  the  upper  lake  r^ion,  westward  from  the  Missouri 
valley  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  slope,  but  little  or  no  raio  falling,  remarkable 
duA  storm  prevailiag."  ' 

APRIL. 

The  highest  barometer  was  30.492,  on  the  7th ;  the  lowest,  29.040.  on  the 
18th — the  lowest  on  record  at  the  United  States  observatory,  extending  back 
for  eight  years. 

The  hizhest  temperature  was  89°,  on  the  23d,  which  is  the  highest  temper- 
ature during  any  April  in  the  past  eight  years,  at  the  observatory;  the 
lowest  temperature,  31°,  on  the  7th.  The  mean  temperature  was  56.4",  about 
3°  above  the  normal. 


The  mean  per  cent,  of  atmospheric  humidity  was  51.6;  the  April  average 
is  69  per  cent. 

The  rainfall  was  1.38  inches,  or  2.59  inches  below  the  April  average,  and 
tbe  lowest  rainfall  ob  record  at  the  observatory. 


The  effects  of  the  lack  of  rain  in  this  month  were  augmented  by  the  drouth 
that  prevailed  during  February  and  March. 

The  prevailing  wind  was  from  the  south;  total  movement,  793  miles; 
highest  velocity,  60  mfles  per  hour,  on  the  18th.  This  was  a  gloomy  day  for 
the  Northwest.  A  widesprted  hurricane  and  storms  prevailed  over  large 
areas,  involving  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  lives  and  millions  in  prop* 
erty.  Of  the  wind's  direcHon,  210  observations  were  recorded,  as  follows: 
M.  52  times,  N.W.  34  times,  W.  10  times,  S.W.  9  times,  8.  57  Umes,  S.E.24 
times,  and  E.  6  times. 

April,  on  the  whole,  was  an  abnormal  month. 

MAY. 

Tbe  highest  temperature  90°,  on  tbe  6th ;  the  lowest  47°,  on  the  1st.  The 
highest  daily  mean  was  82°,  on  the  13th ;  the  lowest  69.7°,  on  the  27th.  The 
mean  temperature  was  71° — the  highest  May  mean  on  record  of  the  United 
States  observatory,  dating  back  to  1S72,  and  6°  above  the  May  averse. 

COMPARATIVE  TEMPEItATDBEa. 


The  monthly  mean  percentage  of  atmospheric  humidity  wu  66.4  per  oenl 
or  7  per  cent,  below  the  May  mean.  ,-.  , 
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The  rainlttU  amouDted  to  5.01  iDches,  which  is  .26  iDch  below  the  May 
average;  of  this,  2.08  iDches  fell  od  the  25th,  and  1.21  inches  on  the  26th. 


Tbuoder  storms  on  the  8th,  9th,  25th,  26th,  and  30th. 

The  prevaiiiDg  wind  was  from  the  south ;  highest  velocity,  32  miles  per 
hour;  total  displacemeut,  6,640  miles.  The  direction  of  the  wind  was  re- 
corded 217  times,  to  wit:  N.  45  times,  N.  W.  7  times,  W.  5  times,  S.  W.  4 
times,  S.  89  times,  S.  E.  38  times,  E.  16  times,  N.  E.  2  times,  aod  calm  11 
times. 

Numberof  clear  days,  9;  fair,  17;  cloudy,  5;  and  days  on  which  rain  fell,  9. 

May  also,  as  well  as  April,  was  an  extremely  dry  month ;  with  the  lack  of 
rain,  we  bad  an  unusually  dry  atmosphere,  scarcely  any  dews,  and  a  preva- 
lence of  high,  hot  winds. 


Mean  temperature  of  the  spring  months  was  66.1° ;  mean  for  nine  years 
at  the  United  States  observatory,  49°;  mean  for  thirty-four  years  previons 
to  1865,  SS.S". 

The  rainfall  amounted  to  8.61  inches;  average  fall  for  9  years  at  the 
United  States  observatory  at  Leavenworth,  was  11.89  inches.  The  mean  rain- 
&1I  for  34  years  previous  to  1865,  at  Fort  Leavenwartb,  Kansas,  was  7.32 
inches. 

JUNE. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  74.7°,  which  is  a  fraction  above  the 
normal.  The  highest  temperature,  90°,  occurred  an  the  23d ;  the  lowest,  52", 
on  the  Ist.     The  mean  maximum  was  82° ;  mean  minimum,  65.4". 


Although  the  thermal  range  did  not  reach  a  very  high  point,  yet  the  duly 
mean  was  above  the  normal. 

The  mean  atmospheric  humidity  was  61.6  p^r  cent.,  or  6  per  cent  less  than 
the  normal. 

Rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  1.69  inches,  or  4.26  inches  below  the  average, 
and  was  the  smallest  rainfall  in  June  on  the  records  of  the  United  States  ob- 
servatory at  Leavenworth. 


Although  rain  fell  on  ten  days,  yet  it  was  not  sufficient  at  one  time  to  do 
much  good. 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  Concord  and  Clinton  grapes  commenced  rotting 
in  some  unfavorable  localities,  but  not  generally.    The  rot  was  confined 
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mainly  to  six  succeeding  days,  or  up  to  the  16th,  involving  a  loss  of  about 
10  per  cent,  while  moat  other  vineyards  were  comparatively  exempt.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  six  days,  the  daily  mean  temperature  range  in  their  respec- 
tive days,  81.5°,  80.2",  80°,  80.5°,  76.5°,  and  on  the  16th.  68.5°;  the  daily 
mean  humidity,  66,  68.3,  69,  60.3,  66.7,  and  50  per  cent.;  and  on  the  4th, 
.13  inch  of  rain  fall,  on  the  5th,  .16  inch,  on  the  7th,  .22  inch,  and  on  the 
10th.  .22  inch. 

These  results  vere  preceded  by  the  following  atmospheric  cooditioDs:  May 
bad  been  an  unusually  dry  month,  up  to  the  25th;  only  .63  inch  of  run 
had  folleo ;  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  month  there  was  a  bll  of  4.38  inches. 
Of  this  amount,  3.29  inches  fell  on  the  25tb  and  26th.  From  this  latter  rain- 
fall to  the  10th,  when  the  grapee  commenced  rotUng,  including  nineteen  days, 
the  fall  was  only  1.82  inches,  and  the  mean  atmospheric  humidity  most  of 
the  time  below  the  normal.  With  such  results  before  us,  it  will  be  seen  that 
most  of  the  supposed  normal  conditions  in  the  promotion  of  grape  rot  are 
wanting,  especially  a  redundancy  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 

The  prevailing  wind  of  the  month  was  from  the  south;  the  total  move- 
ment was  6,100  miles ;  highest  velocity,  32  miles  per  hour,  and  from  the 
south,  on  the  6th.  The  direction  of  the  wind  was  recorded  at  the  observa- 
tory 210  times,  as  follows:  N.  13  times,  N.W.  17  times,  W.  6  times,  S.W.  6 
Umes,  S.  106  times,  S.E.  32  times,  £.  —  times,  N.  E.  6  times,  and  calm  13 
times. 

The  month  was  notable  for  the  abaence  of  storms.  Two  only  occurred  — 
on  the  4th  and  5tb,  which  were  not  violent,  though  the  barometer  on  the  5th 
ranged  lower  than  at  any  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  United  States 
observatory  at  Leavenworth. 

JULY. 

The  highest  temperature  of  the  month  was  05°,  on  the  13th ;  the  lowest. 
66°,  on  the  20th.  The  mercury  reached  or  exceeded  90*^  on  six  days  only. 
The  highest  mean  temperature,  84.2°,  on  the  9th;  the  lowest,  68.5°;  and 
the  daily  mean  of  the  month  was  78.2°. 

COMFARA.TITB  TEHf  ERATURE. 

1S7S...~_ TS.*"!  I87S...__ _ _77.«=1  1878 _ _ BO.J" 

1873.....—...-. -..,_..._77.a  I  18T«.,...__ »—___ ..78.8      1878-, ., 78. S 

1874  „..._.... _.81.8  I  1877 ..._ 78.!  |  1880. _ „_ 7S.» 

The  mean  maximum  temperature  was  85.7° ;  the  mean  minimum,  67.6°. 

The  daily  mean  humidity  was  61.6  per  cent.,  or  6  per  cent,  below  the 
average. 

The  total  rainihll  was  6.86  inches,  which  is  1.60  inches  above  the  July 
average;  of  the  total  amount,  6.11  inches  fell  on  the  2d  and  3d. 

COMPABATIVB  PRECIPITATION, 

1872.„__ „..B.«8liKh«.l  1878 _ 8.82lDcbei.  I  1878 8.08  ItnbcB. 

1873 i.M      •'       I  1876 4.M      "  1878 4.M      " 

187* a.M      ■'       I  1877 fl.31      "       I  1880 _ .8.S8      " 

After  the  copious  rainfall  on  the  2d  and  3d,  only  a  few  nominal  showers 
occurred  up  to  the  30th.     This  lackof  rain,  with  the  previous  drouth  in  Jane, 
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renewed  the  drouth  in  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  to  the  eerious  damage 
of  garden  vegetables.  Up  to  the  15th,  when  the  grape  rot  commenced,  the 
mean  daily  temperature  bad  ranged  considerably  above  the  normal,  with  little 
or  DO  rain.  The  grass  on  the  Leavenworth  common  had  become  crisp  and 
comparatively  dry,  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  drouth  that  materially  af- 
fected the  late  crops.  Between  the  15th  and  the  20th  the  temperature  was 
somewhat  lower,  with  very  cool  nights,  and  on  the  night  of  the  20tb,  when 
the  rot  bad  assumed  a  definite  form,  the  temperature  fell  to  56°,  the  lowest 
range  in  July  on  record  here,  extending  back  to  1865,  and  a  daily  mean  of 
68.5° — a  range  thatrarely  occurs  in  July.  Id  this  period  of  five  days,  the  at- 
mospheric humidity  ranged  considerably  below  the  mean. 

The  following  from  the  United  States  observatory  exhibits  the  atmospheric 
conditions,  including  the  most  active  period  of  the  grape  rot,  on  their  respec- 
tive days,  from  the  16th  to  the  20th:  78.7°,  75°,  76.5"',  79.2°,  70.7°,  and  on 
20th,  68.5°;  and  the  daUy  mean  humidity,  64,  56.3,  59,  60.7,  58.7,  and  on 
the  20th,  54.7  per  cent.  These  latter  means  were  all  below  the  normal.  In 
a  vineyard  on  low  ground,  not  favorably  situated  for  ventilation,  where  the 
range  of  temperatures  between  the  day  and  the  night  must  necessarily  be 
much  greater  than  on  more  favorable  exposures.  Moreover,  this  vineyard 
is  thirteen  years  old,  the  soil  exhausted,  and  has  received  no  tillage  for  sev- 
eral yeaiB ;  has  been  close  pruned  in  the  spring,  and  cut  back  in  the  summer. 
The  crops  have  rarely  heen  free  from  rot,  and  always  more  damaged  than 
other  vines  in  the  vicinity.  The  loss  this  year  from  the  June  rot  was  about 
ten  per  cent.,  and  from  the  July  rot,  thirty  per  cent,  while  two  vineyards  in 
close  proximity,  on  higher  locations  and  on  strong  soils,  were  comparatively 
free  from  rot;  yet  a  vineyard  on  the  slope  of  theblufia,  ninety  feet  above,  and 
on  a  soil  more  exhausted  than  the  other  three  referred  to,  was  the  least  af- 
fected by  the  rot.  In  July  all  the  supposed  normal  conditions  of  the  grape 
rot  were  wanting. 

The  primary  cause  of  this  rat  is  not  very  apparent,  but  its  nascent  charac- 
ter was  seen  in  a  small  disk,  of  very  regular  form,  gradually  enlarging,  until 
the  whole  berry  is  involved.  It  may  be  readily  disUnguished  by  its  lighter 
color,  which  finally  aesumee  a  russet  brown.  When  examined  in  its  early 
stages,  a  very  small  speck  of  sap  is  found  exuding  from  the  center  of  the 
disk,  very  much  as  if  punctured  by  some  insect;  this  soon  becomes  a  crust 
of  russet-brown  color.  In  the  June  rot,  however,  I  found  an  additional 
puncture  outside  the  center  of  the  disk.  These  punctures  could  hardly  have 
been  the  result  of  plethora,  in  the  fruit,  for  in  the  July  rot  most  of  the  vines 
had  ceased  growing,  and  the  grapes  maturing  had  been  stunted  by  the  drouth, 
and,  furthermore,  the  most  vigorous  vines  and  largest  fruit  were  injured  leasL 

I  would  further  remark,  that  this  rot  passed  through  all  the  phases  it  usu> 
ally  assumes  in  this  vicinity.  It, is  evident  that  moisture  in  the  soil  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  at  least  in  July,  for  a  serious  drouth  then  prevailed ; 
nor  from  excessive  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  for  the  moisture  was  much 
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below  the  normal.  So,  too,  the  temperature  that  then  prevailed  reached  the 
lowest  range  od  record  io  LeaveDVorth,  extending  back  to  1865.  Unless  the 
rot  was  connected  with  the  extreme  and  sudden  changes  in  the  meteoric  con- 
ditions, principally  in  temperatnres  incident  to  July,  I  am  at  a  loss  even  to 
conjecture  the  influences  on  the  grape  rot  of  that  month.  The  problem  seems 
to  resolve  itself  into  this:  that  it  either  influences  the  fruit  directly  through 
abnormal  functional  activities  of  the  vine  caused  by  the  great  ranges  in  the 
temperature  between  the  day  and  the  night,  or  indirectly  in  developing  spo- 
radic parasites  that  attack  the  berry.  I  rather  incline  to  the  latter,  for  those 
varieties  of  grapes  having  thick  skins  and  probably  less  vulnerable  to  sncb 
attacks,  notably,  the  Ives  Seedling  and  Dracut  Amber,  side  by  side  with  the 
Concord,  were  wholly  exempt  from  rot. 

In  examining  authorities  on  the  subject  of  grape  rot,  I  find  two  phases  of 
this  disease.  Mildew,  which  first  attacks  the  vine,  generally  after  rainy  and 
damp  weather.  This  is  a  parasitic  fungus,  for  which  sulphur,  applied  by 
means  of  a  bellows,  thus  dusted  over  the  vines  and  fruit,  has  been  fonnd  to 
be  a  partial  remedy.  Prof  Husman  recommends  close  and  early  summer 
pruning  as  a  preventive,  as  it  throws  all  the  strength  of  the  vine  into  the 
young  fruit,  giving  free  acceas  of  air,  and  causing  early  development.  What 
is  known  as  gray  "rot,"  or  "grape  cholera,"  generally  follows  mildew.  This 
is  probably  the  disease  that  afiects  the  Catawba  vines. 

What  is  called  the  spotted  or  brown  rot,  is  undoubtedly  the  disease  that 
prevuls  in  Leavenworth  county,  and  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  fore- 
going discussion.  It  has  been  very  destructive  of  late  years  in  some  locali- 
ties, and  for  which  no  specific  has  yet  been  discovered.  Longer  fkll  pruning 
and  heavier  bearing  of  the  vines  is  recommended.  This  accords  with  my  ob- 
servation. 

Leaving  the  digression,  I  will  proceed  with  the  main  subject  of  the  report. 

The  prevailing  wind  of  the  month  was  south;  total  number  of  miles  moved 
4,466;  highest  velodty,  38  miles  per  hour.  The  210  observations  made 
were:  N.  46  times,  N.  W.  15  times,  W.  15  times,  8.  W.  15  times,  S.  86  times, 
S.  E.  25  times,  £.  3  Umes,  N.  £.  5  times,  and  calm  8  times. 

The  number  of  clear  days  during  the  month,  12;  fur  days,  17;  cloudy 
days,  2;  and  10  days  on  which  rain  fell. 

AUGUST. 

The  highest  temperature  in  the  month,  98°,  on  the  18th;  lowest,  52°,  on 
the  3d  and  4th. 

The  mean  temperature  was  77.6°,  which  was  about  normal.  From  the  12tb 
to  the  Ittth  inclusive,  the  heat  was  intense,  the  temperature  ranged  above  92^ 
on  each,  and  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th,  the  markings  were  97°  or  above. 

The  total  rainfall  during  the  month  was  7.06  inches,  or  4.00  above  the 
mean,  and  the  greatest  August  rainfall  on  record,  extending  back  nine  years, 
6.^3  inches,  fell  after  the  23d. 
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The  mean  atmospheric  humidity  waa  62.27  per  cent.,  or  about  1  per  ceot. 
below  the  normal. 

SUHMBB. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  moDths  was  withic  a  fraction  the 
aame  aa  that  of  1879,  which  wae  the  warmest  summer  eiuce  1874.  The 
motitbly  ranges  hare  a  like  correspondence.  The  mean  of  the  Bummer  months 
for  thirty-four  years  ending  in  1866,  as  observed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  was 
74°.  The  obeervations  at  the  United  Btates  observatory  at  Leaveuworth,  since 
1871,  show  a  gradual  increase  over  this  mean — the  mean  of  the  last  nine 
years  being  76.6", 

The  total  rainfall  during  the  summer  was  15.61  inches — about  1.50  inches 
over  the  summer  mean. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mean  temperature  and  total  raiofall  of  the 
summer  months  of  the  past  nine  years : 


For. 


»   M.B  ... 
,...1  11.8  .. 


„.   B.OV 
....|  IB.ei 


SEPTEMBER. 
The  highest  temperature  daring  the  month  was  85°,  on  the  6th;  the  lowest, 
43° — tbe  lowest  on  record  at  the  observatory.    The  mean  temperature  was 
65.6°  —  1°  below  the  September  average. 


The  dfuly  mean  atmospheric  humidity  was  67  per  cent — 2.50  per  cent, 
above  tbe  mean. 

The  rainfall  of  the  month  was  2.78  inches — .50  inch  less  than  tbe  Septem- 
ber average. 

COHPABATIVE   PBECIPITATION. 

iSn - _ _.4.43tnchM.[  1S», l.»Tlncfav.|  1«78~ l.Mtaeha. 

l«ra._ _ S.H      •■         1879 _ 8.M      '■      '  IB?* 8.41      " 


The  prevailing  wind  woe  south;  tbe  highest  velocity  24  miles  per  hour, 
ftom  the  northwest.  Of  210  observations,  the  wind's  direction  was  N.  34 
times,  N.W.  24  times,  W.  2  times,  8.W.  1  time,  S.  83  times,  S.  E.  29  times,  E. 
7  times,  N.E.  9  times,  and  calm  13  times. 

Number  of  clear  days,  12;  &ir  days,  12;  cloudy  days,  6;  and  days  on 
which  rain  fell,  9. 

The  weather  during  the  month  was  generally  clear  and  pleasant;  tbe  aver- 
age cloud-space  was  only  37.5  per  cent.  ,-.  , 
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OCTOBER. 

The  higbeat  temperature,  79°,  occurred  on  the  9tb  and  10th ;  the  lowest, 
30°,  on  the  18th. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  mouth  was  52.7°,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  1S73,  is  the  lowest  October  meau  oa  record  at  the  United  States  observa- 
tory, in  Leavenworth.  The  October  average  for  34  years,  as  observed  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  is  given  as  54.7°. 

COMPAKATtVE  T£MP£BATUBE8. 

IBTl JW.O"!  I8T5 ft*.*"!  IMS .H.i° 

lB7g....„ B0.7  I  IB7S 8S.;      187». Stl 

1874 _ SIJS  I  1877 - HJS  I  leSO. JSLl 

The  mean  of  the  atmospheric  humidity  amounted  to  62.2  per  cent.,  which 
is  about  the  normal. 

The  total  amount  of  rain  was  3.69  inches,  or  1.25  in  excess  of  the  October 
average;  2.56  inches  fell  in  one  storm  of  twelve  hours,  on  the  2d  and  3d. 

COMPARATIVE  PRECIPITATION. 

IBM -, 2.M  inches.  I  tSTB 0.72lDchM.|  IMS LIS  ImbM. 

1BT8 IM      "      I  1878 - 2.7B       "         187B. 4.2S      " 

1874 IM       "      I  187T_... 4.8T       ■'       1  18S0. ..J.6»       " 

The  prevailing  wind  of  the  month  was  south;  the  total  movement  was 
4,842  miles;  the  highest  velocity  was  24  miles  per  hour,  on  the  9th,  15tb  and 
25th.  Of  217  observations  of  the  wind,  it  was  from  tbe  N.  47  times,  N.  W. 
21  times,  W.  7  times,  S.  W.  9  times,  8.  61  times,  S.  E.  17  Umes,  E.  3  times, 
N.  E.  9  times,  &a&  calm  43  times. 

Number  of  clear  days,  12;  fair  days,  14;  cloudy  days,  5;  and  daya  od 
which  rain  fell.  7. 

Tbe  meteoric  conditiouB  during  tbe  month  were  remarkably  uniform ;  gen- 
erally fair  weather,  with  no  violent  storms. 

NOVEMBER. 
The  bigbeet  temperature  of  the  month  was  60°,  on  the  2d  and  3d;  the 
lowest  8°,  on  the  2lBt.  Tbe  mean  temperatureof  the  month  was  31.9°,  b«og 
3°  lower  than  that  of  any  November  since  the  eatablisbmeDt  of  the  United 
States  observatory,  in  1872,  although  the  minimum  temperature  was  lower  in 
November  of  1872  and  1875. 

COMPARATIVE  TEUPBBATURB8. 

167I„._ __, _»_ K.V,  1»T8_ - tn.V>\  1S79 44.S" 

IS72...._-._ M.9  ,  187t «7.i     1880. _ _ .»1.» 

1871-.......-— ..._ M.t     t8n_...._..„ M.S 

1874 .J0.0  I  1878. „ 4B.7  | 

The  mean  atmospheric  humidity  was  67.8  per  cent,  about  2  per  cent,  above 
the  average. 

The  total  rainfall,  including  melted  snow,  was  2.40  iaches;  of  this,  1.92 
inches  fell  on  the  10th. 

COMFABATIVE  PRECIPITATIOK. 

1871 S.MlDChM.i  1878 _ .0.8>  iDCbM.  I  187> 7.87  iBClua. 

i»» - - -0-i»      "         iS7a_ 8.78      II      I  18S0m _ 3.48      •• 
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The  first  enow  of  the  seasoa  fell  on  the  17th. 

The  prevailiDg  wind  of  the  month  wae  north ;  the  highest  velocity,  24 
miles  per  hour,  from  the  north,  od  the  16th ;  total  movement,  3,031  miles. 
The  direction  waa  observed  210  times:  from  tbeN.  36  times,  N.  W.  34  times, 
W.  5  times,  S.  W.  9  timee,  S.  34  times,  S.  E.  4  times,  E.  1  time,  N.  E.  2  times, 
and  calm  S5  times. 

The  number  of  clear  daje  during  the  month  was  12;  fair,  8;  cloudy,  10; 
and  days  on  which  rain  and  snow  fell,  10. 

AUTUMN. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  autumn  just  closed  was  60.1°,  or  4°  below 
the  normal,  which  was  the  lowest  autumn  mean  on  record  at  the  United 
8tat««  obeervatory  in  Leavenworth.  The  autumn  mean  temperature  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  for  34  years  previous  to  1866  was  63.7°, 


BfUD  fell  to  the  amount  of  8.87  inches,  1.50  inches  in  excess  of  the  average. 


This  has  been  a  phenomenal  year.  We  have  had  a  meteoric  dust  storm  that 
traversed  the  continent,  and,  seemingly,  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 
Local  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  summer  temperatures  in  the  winter;  then, 
f^in,  the  lowest  thermal  range  in  the  summer  on  record  here;  in  several  of 
the  months  the  least  rainfall  on  our  records,  and  another  the  greatest;  re- 
dundant rain  storms,  followed  by  protracted  drouths.  The  Northwest  suf- 
fered grievously  from  cyclones,  hurricanes  and  storms,  with  death  and 
destmctJOD  in  their  path.  Nature's  forces  were,  semingly,  directed  in  spas- 
modic efforts.  Such  have  been  the  tendenciee  for  the  last  few  years,  with  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  summer  temperature,  and  an  increase  in  the  annual 
amount  of  run.  Are  there  any  known  causes  why  these  changes  should  be- 
come permanent? 

CUMULATIVE. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  from  your  President,  Prof.  E.  Gale,  under  date  of 
July  26th,  I  referred  to  some  of  the  influences  that  may  develop  euch  results. 
Ijke  causes,  referred  to  in  those  letters,  have  preceded  great  changes  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  raount«OB,  as  appears  from  recent  examinations  made 
by  Prof.  Legate.    An  extract  of  the  published  results  is  quoted  as  follows: 

"  It  wu  for  the  parpoae  of  ucertaining  the  caote  of  tiiii  remarkable  change  of  cli- 
nuta  that  Prof.  Legate  went  on  his  expedition  into  the  mountaiiu.  Throagh  the  resulu 
obtained  by  obBerrations  made  at  many  points,  with  varioaa  delicate  inatrnmenls,  bnt 
priacipaliy  by  meana  of  carerul  thermometrical  leata,  the  Profenor  has  eetablighed  the 
fact  that  there  has  oocorred  In  (he  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mouatains  this  season,  a 
grand  isothermal  change.     He  finds  that  tbe  warm  cnrrent  of  ur  whiob  ever  Aogt  die    , 
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flettlement  of  Califomis  hy  the  AmericaDS  —  aod  probably  agei  before  —  haa  moved  Dp- 
•nasi  from  the  Pacific  Beabotird  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  moaotaiua,  and  Uionce  turned  and 
flowed  to  the  northward  aloog  the  vest  iide  of  the  maio  ridge  of  the  raage,  thai  giving 
to  all  KfpoQa  in  that  directioD  a  wfrm  climate,  no  longer  movee  in  that  direction.  It  now 
«omeii  up  from  this  side  of  the  ocean  and  poun  eastward,  directly  acroea  the  cr«et  of  the 
Bierraa,  near  Lake  Tahoe.  Prof.  Legate  has  aatisfied  himself  that  this  wonderful  change 
which  is  leaving  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  Sierras  buried  in  Bnow,Bammer  and  winter, 
is  caused  by  the  denudaLion  of  timber  which  the  mounlains  have  sufiered  through  a  belt 
bej^nning  at  Lake  Tahoe,  and  extending  some  twenty  miles  soutliward,  through  the 
jfreatgap  thus  left  by  the  sweeping  away  of  the  foreets.  The  denudation  of  the  grouitdii 
the  principal  cause.  The  heat  of  the  sun  pouring  down  upon  the  broad  belt  of  the  bare 
ground  now  reaching  across  the  mountains,  causes  at  that  point  an  immense  aacendiog 
column  of  heated  air,  which  draws  in  from  the  west  the  current  which  formerly  moved 
to  the  northward,  and  now  all  crosses  the  Sierras,  passing  in  an  upward  and  eastward  di- 
rection." 

METEOROLOGICAL  YEAR. 

The  highest  temperature  of  the  year  at  the  United  States  observatory  at 
Leavenworth  nas  98°,  on  August  18tb ;  the  lowest,  14°  below  zero,  on  De- 
cember 29th.  Mean  temperature  of  the  year,  647°;  the  annual  aven^ 
temperature  since  1872, 53.7°.  The  annual  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at 
jFort  Leaveovortb  for  34  years  previous  to  1865  was  52.8°,  or  an  increase  of 
1°  up  to  the  close  of  1880. 

COHPABATIVE  TEHPEBATUBBB. 

t8T>._ „ ^.Xl.ff>\   1878 _ „ JW.a"|  ISTfl _ 54.8 

18T4 ~ _ M.8      1877 - ., M.l      1880 M.7 


The  total  rainfall  in  the  year  was  36.48  inchee;  the  annual  average  pre- 
cipitation at  the  United  States  observatory  at  Leavenworth  is  39.04  inchee; 
the  annual  average  rainfoll  at  Fort  Leavenworth  for  34  years  previous  to 
1865  was  31^4  inches,  an  iocreaee  of  7.70  inches  up  to  the  close  of  1880. 

COMPARATIVE    FBECIPITATION. 

f8TB_ »..- ...3g.l7Iiich<i.'  1878 „ M.UlDchca.l  IST8 „ __4t.BSlneb(s. 

1874.— W.8J      "         1877 M.06      ■'         1880 88.84      " 

UTB_ _ 81.28      '■      I  1878 ,85.13      '■      | 


REPOET  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  GRAPES. 

BY  DE.  J.  STA\MAN,   LEAVENWORTH. 

Mr.  Pretidmi,  and  Fellow-MenAert  of  the  Kansas  State  SortKidtunU  Sod- 
ety:  In  presenting  this  report  on  grapes,  we  beg  leave  to  state,  that  owing  to 
the  condition  of  the  grape  crop  for  several  years  past,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
go  over  more  ground  than  usual  in  making  a  report  of  value  and  practical 
utility. 

That  there  ha«  been  very  great  loss  by  rot,  I  need  scarcely  slate,  as  many 
of  you  have  seen  more  or  leas  of  it.  But  so  alarming  has  it  lately  become, 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  has  seen  fit  to  aend  out 
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circulars  over  the  country  to  the  moHt  experieDced  aod  practical  grape  grow- 
era,  for  Btatietics  and  iDibrmatioD  upoD  the  subject.  It  has  put  such  a  blight 
Dpoa  grape  culture,  that  many  have  discoDtiaued  it,  and  have  goDe  to  other 
more  profitable  pursuits.  Others  have  dug  up  their  vines,  aud  commenced 
anew  with  other  varietiea,  or  a  difiercDt  system  of  cultivation,  hoping  thereby 
to  reap  a  better  reward  for  their  labor.  We  find  ourselves  among  this  class 
of  experimenters.  This  grape  malady  appears  to  be  confined  to  uo  particu- 
lar locality,  although  we  often  find  a  difference  in  the  same  vineyard. 

So  many  theories  respecting  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  disease  have  been 
presented,  without  any  relief,  that  it  appears  like  presumption  to  offer  any ; 
and  before  we  do  so,  will  call  attention  to  some  important  facta  connected 
with  this  subject. 

In  oar  observations  among  the  best  European  grapes  grown  in  this  coun- 
try, we  find  less  grape  rot  than  among  the  American  varieties,  and  where  we 
do  find  it  to  any  extent,  it  is  in  proportion  as  they  have  become  American- 
ized. The  question  naturally  arises.  Why  should  this  difference  exist  between 
nationalities  7  There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  this  question,  and  we  think 
the  solution  not  very  difficult,  when  we  take  into  consideration  both  systems 
of  culture.  We  were  brought  up  in  the  school  of  European  culture,  but 
were  Americanized  at  too  early  a  period  to  reap  the  benefits  of  it,  until  sad 
experience  and  blighted  hopes  called  it  back  to  our  memory,  and  forced 
us  to  adopt  it.  The  American  method  of  culture  is  a  "slip-shod"  system ; 
it  has  neither  a  commencement  nor  ending,  except  in  failure,  unless  by  acci- 
dent, Nature  should  make  it  a  partial  success,  as  she  sometimes  does. 

If  we  examine  the  various  American  authors  upon  the  subject,  we  find  but 
little  agreement,  if  any,  in  location,  preparation  of  the  soil,  depth  of  planting, 
distance  they  should  be  apart,  pruning  or  training.  Some  say  plant  the  vines 
four  or  six  inches  deep,  while  other  say  about  a  foot.  Set  the  vines  six  feet 
by  six  apart,  while  others  contend  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  is  not  too 
&r  distant.  Plow  deep  and  give  good  culture,  while  others  plow  say  shallow 
or  not' at  all,  for  fear  you  may  cut  or  tear  the  surface  roots,  as  they  are  the 
main  feeders  to  the  vine.  Some  say  prune  short,  while  others  say  prune  little 
if  any.    We  ask,  where  is  the  consistency  in  this  system  of  culture? 

If  we  now  compare  this  with  the  European  system,  we  will  see  a  vast  dif- 
ference. To  condense  the  matter  and  make  it  concise,  we  shall  embody  it  into 
a  few  general  principles. 

First,  they  recommend  a  warm,  dry  situation;  second,  very  deep  and  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil;  third,  very  deep  planting;  fourth,  the  surface  roots 
all  cut  off  and  kept  off;  fifth,  very  deep  and  thorough  tillage;  sixth,  rather 
close  planting,  not  even  six  feet  by  six;  seventh,  prune  in  proportion  to  the 
vigor  of  your  vines,  so  you  do  not  overload  them ;  eighth,  plant  those  varie- 
ties that  make  the  best  wine.  These  few  simple  rules,  all  experienced  grape 
growers  believe  and  adopt,  as  long  custom  has  established  them  and  general 
s  has  proven  them  correct.  ^ 
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The  most  successful  viueyarda  ever  estaUished  in  the  United  States  wen 
upon  this  sfstem,  at  Cincinnati,  by  the  late  Nicholas  Longworth,  and  the  best 
work  ever  written  upon  the  subject  was  by  his  vineyardist,  Charles  Reemelia, 
a  German,  in  1866.  This  system  died  there  with  the  death  of  its  founder,  and 
BO  did  his  viQeyarde,  and  no  one  has  beeo  able  to  resuscitate  tbem.  Our 
vineyards  here  are  fhst  hastening  towards  the  same  desolation,  and  we  fear 
no  hand  can  stay  them.  The  only  hope  left  is  to  learn  from  the  past  and 
commenoe  anew;  adopt  the  long-tried  and  successful  European  Bystem.  Al- 
though it  may  appear  tedious  and  uaneceesary,  in  the  long  run  it  will  prove 
the  cheapest,  beet,  and  most  profitable. 

To  more  fully  illustrate  and  demonstrate  some  of  these  principles,  we  will 
give  a  few  examples.  In  regard  to  the  first  principle,  location,  there  is  but 
very  little  said  about  the  absolute  diflerence  and  practical  value  of  diflbr 
ent  situatione  for  grapes.  We  harp  much  more  about  the  varieties  adapted 
to  a  locatioa  than  we  do  about  the  beet  situation  adapted  to  them.  There  are 
many  instances  of  as  much  difference  in  locations  not  over  a  mile  apart  as 
there  is  in  several  hundred  miles  distant;  so  this  difference  is  not  always 
bounded  by  get^raphical  lines.  We  have  vineyards  not  over  two  miles 
apart,  and  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  actual  Ud  that  there  is  a  differ* 
eoce  IB  the  saccharine  matter  of  eix  pounds  of  Conoord  grapes  of  from  taat 
to  five  ounces.  Six  pounds  of  grapes  in  the  one  contained  seventeen  ounces 
of  sugar,  while  the  other  only  thirteen  ounces.  This  may  appear  to  be  a 
small  matter  and  to  be  of  little  value,  yet  when  we  consider  that  the  rich-' 
nees,  quality  and  value  of  the  Iruit  depend  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
amount  of  sugar  it  contains,  it  will  throw  a  different  light  upon  the  subject. 
Although  this  difference  in  a  pound  of  grapes  may  not  amount  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  an  ounce,  and  appear  small,  yet  when  we  estimate  it  by  the 
acre,  it  will  show  in  a  very  different  light.  An  acre  of  grapee  planted  as 
they  should  be,  six  feet  by  six  apart,  will  contain  over  twelve  hundred  vinee, 
and  when  in  fbll  bearing,  twelve  pounds  of  grapes  to  a  vine  would  be  a  very 
low  average  esUmate.  According  to  this  estimate,  we  have  over  six  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre  in  one  location  more  than  in  the  other.  This 
sugar,  at  the  low  price  of  five  cents  per  pound,  would  amount  to  thirty  dol- 
lars per  acre — a  difference  in  permBnent  value  of  three  hundred  dollars  an 
acre  at  ten  per  cent,  interest.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  as  cheap  to  pay 
three  hundred  doUars  per  acre  for  the  beet  location,  when  money  is  worth 
ten  per  cent.,  as  to  take  the  other  as  a  ^ft.  It  may  be  suppoeed  by  some 
^at  this  difference  is  confined  to  some  isolated  situation,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  it  extends  over  a  very  large  section  of  country,  as  various  tests  have 
shown. 

Now  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  ^ghth  European  rule  that  we  have 
given,  namely,  plant  those  varietiee  that  make  the  beet  wine,  we  will  find  r^ 
suits  still  more  remarkable.  Mr.  Longworth  was  so  ftilly  convinced  of  this 
&ct  that  he  made  a  etanding  offer  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  any  persoD  who 
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would  prodnCQ  a  better  grape  for  wine  than  the  Catawba  Although  some 
ma;  not  believe  in  makiog  wine,  it  oeverthelesB  doee  Dot  iovalidate  the  rule, 
foi  the  body  and  quality  of  the  wine  depend  upon  the  amount  of  sugar  the 
grape  cootaine.  In  other  words,  the  rule  amouDts  to  simply  this :  Plant  those 
varieties  that  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  sugar,  as  they  will  prove  the 
best  This  rule  is  as  true  and  importaat  now  as  it  was  then,  although  we  may 
have  different  objects  in  view. 

As  we  have  shown  the  difference  and  value  of  different  locations  with  the 
Concord  grape,  we  shall  now  state  that  we  cannot  reach  the  mazironm  amoant 
of  sugar  with  that  variety.  The  Concord,  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions herein  stated,  contains,  in  six  pounds  of  grapes,  seventeen  ounces  of 
sugar.  We  have  other  varieties  under  the  same  conditions,  equally  as  bardy, 
and  not  subject  to  rot  or  any  other  disease,  that  contain,  in  six  pounds  of 
grapes,  twenty-four  ounces  of  sugar.  Here  we  have  a  diflference  is  varieties 
alone  over  others,  amounting  to  over  one  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre. 
Now  if  we  take  our  former  eetimate,  resulting  from  location,  being  six  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  this  latter  from  choice  of  varietiee,  we  have  one  thousand 
ux  hundred  pounds  per  acre — a  difference  in  location  and  varieties  of  eighty 
dollars  per  acre.  Tbia  amount  baa  been  a  total  loss  in  at  least  a  thousand 
cases  to  one,  from  lack  of  a  proper  knowledge  upon  the  subject 

Then  we  ask,  why  does  not  grape  culture  pay  better  f  If  we  should  snstain 
this  much  loss  in  any  other  pursuit,  it  would  prove  a  total  &Uure  with  all  ' 
who  eng^ed  in  it.  Then  in  whatever  light  we  take  grape  culture,  in  the 
proper  selection  of  locations  and  varietiee,  with  reasonable  attention  it  will 
be  found  as  remunerative,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  other  fruit  crop. 

If  we  estimate  the  products  ^  an  acre  according  to  their  commercial  value, 
we  will  find  the  following  results:  Twelve  hundred  Concord  vines  per  acre, 
at  twelve  pounds  of  grapes  per  vine,  at  two  cents  per  pound,  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars.  If  we  estimate  this  in  sugar  at  five  cents 
per  pound,  it  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  per  acre,  and 
the  same  in  syrup,  at  fifty  cents  per  gallon.  This  amount  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter will  produce  twelve  hundred  gallons  of  wine,  by  natural  fermentation, 
and  this  at  forty  cents  per  gallon  will  amount  to  four  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars.  This  product  will  produce  by  the  acetous  fermentation,  two  thou- 
sand galloDS  of  the  very  best  and  finest  vinegar — better  than  the  highest 
standard  cider  vinegar;  this  at  twenty  cents  per  gallon  will  amount  to  four 
hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

Now  if  we  base  our  calculations  upon  our  best  grapes,  which  never  rot, 
that  cont^n  one  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  to  every  six  pounds  of  frnit,  we 
increase  the  above  values  about  one-third ;  so  we  will  have  in  that  case  one 
hundred  and  sixty  dollan  for  the  lowest  estimate,  and  six  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  for  the  highest,  per  acre.  These  estimates  may  appear  too 
high  to  some,  but  every  experienced  grape  grower  knows  that  twelve  pounds 
of  grapes  to  a  vine  is  a  very  low  estimate.    But  to  make  it  fully  snrei  let  as 
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throw  off  one-half,  for  good  measure,  or  bad  luck  if  70U  prefer  it,  and  ne 
still  have  left  one  buudred  aud  forty  dollars  for  the  Concord,  and  for  our 
best  varieties,  ooe  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per  acre.  This  Is  better  than 
strawberries,  blackberries  or  raspberries  at  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  or 
to  wait  twenty  years  for  apples,  and  sell  them  at  twenty  cents  per  bushel,  as 
many  of  us  have  done. 

But  as  we  stated,  the  grape  rot  has  ao  demoralized  the  grape  growers,  that 
unleea  we  can  give  a  remedy,  they  will  haye  to  abandoo  grape  culture.  This 
remedy  we  have  already  outlined  to  some  extent,  but  it  may  not  be  fully  un- 
derstood. It  will  be  found  embodied  in  those  few  simple  rules  given  in  the 
European  system  of  culture.  If  they  are  thoroughly  followed,  as  they  were 
at  Cincinnati,  the  Concord  grape  will  be  as  free  from  disease  here  as  the  Ca- 
tawba was  there.  Further,  let  those  who  wish  to  be  convinced  of  this  &ct, 
heavily  mulch  their  vines,  and  keep  them  in  that  candition,  and  observe  the 
results,  and  they  will  soon  be  satisfied  that  the  surface  roots  must  be  either 
heavily  mulched,  or  cut  off,  and  kept  in  that  condition,  and  the  ground  deeply 
and  thoroughly  cultivated. 

Lastly,  plant  only  those  varieties  that  are  free  from  rot  and  disease,  as 
they  are  the  best  .  As  this  report  was  more  particularly  intended  to  give 
the  present  condition  of  grape  culture,  our  remarks  have  been  principally 
confined  to  the  Concord  grape,  as  that  is  the  one  mostly  cultivated.  We 
would,  however,  here  remark  that  the  Early  Victor  grape,  which  originated 
here  with  Mr.  John  Burr,  Esq.,  from  what  we  have  seen  and  know  of  it  is 
the  most  valuable  of  the  Labrusca  species  that  we  have  seen,  either  for  mar- 
ket or  wine,  and  so  far  entirely  free  from  disease.  This  grape  we  first 
described  in  our  report  on  new  and  valuable  fruits  to  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  in  1877,  and  will  be  found  published  iu  their  proceedings. 

If  in  the  future  we  shall  have  an  opportunity,  we  will  discuss  and  show 
the  value  of  different  species  and  varieties. 


LANDSCAPE    GJARDENING. 

BY   FROF.    B.  GALE,  MANHATTAN. 

Landscape  gardening  is  defined  "  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  and  ar- 
ranging trees,  shrubbery,  etc.,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  most  pleas- 
ing  effect."  Agriculture  may  justly  be  regarded  as  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science,  but  perhaps  we  must  accept  the  definition  as  above  given,  and  count 
that  department  of  earth  culture  which  we  are  now  to  consider,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  place  which  it  has  so  long  held  in  the  estimation  of  intelligent 
men  as  simply  an  art.  Being  the  most  advanced  outgrowth  of  cultured  rural 
life,  we  would  naturally  expect  moreof  system  and  more  exactneasof  definitioo 
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than  in  any  other  departnieat  of  ^riculture,  and  yet  in  this  we  shall  be  most 
lamentably  disappointed.  We  find  everywhere  the  evidence  of  the  most  crude 
and  chaotic  ideas,  bespeaking  only  of  "the  anarchy  of  thought  and  chaos  of 
the  mind." 

The  reason  for  thb,  in  part,  may  be  found  in  the  iact  that  landscape  gar- 
dening has,  in  itB  range  and  application,  been  narroved  to  a  field  and  class 
of  work  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion. The  practice  of  the  principles  of  landscape  gardening,  in  improving 
and  beautifying  country  homes,  has  been  regarded  usually  as  a  costly  luxury 
that  should  in  nowise  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  man  of  moderate 
wealth.  Much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  leaders  of  thought  on  this  subject 
have  for  too  often,  both  in  their  writings  and  practice,  justified  this  conclusion. 
For  in  their  teachings  we  find  very  little  that  is  applicable  to  conditions  that 
do  not  command  great  wealth.  This  view  of  the  art  we  regard  as  an  almost 
&tal  mistake. 

When  properly  understood^  there  is  no  department  of  earth's  work  of  more 
universal  application,  and  in  which  all  classes  should  be  more  interested,  than 
in  what  is  termed  landscape  gardening.  Under  this  name  we  embrace  the 
highest  class  of  work,  with  respect  to  the  earth's  surface,  in  which  man  can 
engage.  We  recognize  the  fact,  that  for  immediate  efiect,  wealth  is  needed ; 
but  we  should  remember  that  the  first  requisite  is  brains.  Here  the  call  for 
a  cultivated  mind  is  as  imperative  as  for  cultivated  fields.  Landscape  gar> 
dening,  while  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  both  agriculture  and  horticulture,  has  i& 
some  reepecla  a  wider  range  than  either.  We  see  it  as  the  art  of  moulding 
the  earth's  surface  until  it  shall  be  transformed  into  exquisite  patterns,  and 
until  all  homes  may  ha/e  a  framing  of  beauty  ,tbat  shall  make  them  like 
"apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  It  is  the  taking  of  the  wild  and  rude 
in  nature,  and  transforming  all  into  beautiful  homes.  While,  then,  with  re- 
spect to  the  kind  of  labor  required,  we  might  call  it  "earth  ettUure,"  but  with 
respect  to  the  ultimate  object  of  all,  we  would  call  it  "home  making."  In 
this  we  seek  to  fix  in  the  surrounding  landscape  those  elements  of  form  and 
color  that  are  calculated  to  charm  and  satisfy  the  peculiar  wants  of  a  culti- 
vated mind,  and  to  throw  around  a  home  those  subtle  and  nameless  ties  that 
somehow  spring  from  the  wise  blending  of  the  beautiful,  picturesque  and 
sublime. 

Grounds  of  limited  extent  afibrd  no  scope  for  landscape  efi'ect.and  in  such 
grounds  the  skill  of  the  artist  will  be  seen  in  the  harmonious  blending  of  the 
small  plat  with  the  more  extensive  Burroundinga.  This  thought  is  not  only 
applicable  to  small  plats  of  laud,  but  also  largely  to  all  farm  work. 

There  are  three  lines  that  may  be  held  as  elementary  in  all  landscape  garden- 
ing: first,  vertical,  or  lines  of  elevation,  which  will  embrace  a  careful  study  of 
the  real  and  apparent  difierence  of  altitude;  second,  the  geographical,  or 
ground  line,  embracing  the  study  of  the  relative  position  of  different  objects 
— determining  the  outline  of  all  grounds,  as  parks,  clumps  of  trees,  shrubs,  for- . 
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«atB,  lakes,  and  the  relation  of  any  natural  features  in  the  landscape  to  arti- 
ficial structuree,  as  well  aa  the  study  of  the  direction  of  all  drives  and  walks ; 
and  tiiird,  we  have  the  line  of  the  horizon,  or  sky  liDe,  to  be  studied  and 
modified  as  aurroundings  may  demand.  These  are  the  elements  of  our  study 
— the  alphabet  of  the  art  All  our  work  is  based  on  the  relation  of  these 
lines;  for  example,  we  seek  to  determine  the  course  of  a  drive  or  walk — 
dumps  of  trees,  masses  of  rocks,  or  other  immovable  objects  may  turn  it  to 
the  right  or  left,  or  the  angle  of  ascent  or  descent  may  determine  its  direction. 
We  find  ourselves,  then,  brought  down  simply  to  the  study  of  lines;  and  in 
the  power  to  blend  these  lines  barmoniouely  will  be  seen  the  artist's  skill. 
All  the  essential  rules  of  landscape  gardening  resolve  themselves  into  a  de- 
termination of  the  merits  of  different  series  of  lines.  For  example,  we  find  a 
landscape  marked  bygeotly-undulating  lines.  We  have  a  sameness  of  outline, 
and  we  call  the  prevailing  features  tame.  We  soon  weary  of  the  uniformity. 
Let  clumps  of  trees  or  shrubs  be  characterized  by  the  same  features,  and  for 
the  same  reason  they  become  objectionable.  We  have  a  marked  example  of 
these  gently- undulating  lines  in  the  natural  growth  of  our  river  timber. 
This  almost  unbroken  uniformity  soon  becomes  tiresome,  and  we  almost  in- 
stinctively wish  to  see  it  broken  up,  either  by  partial  removal,  or  by  higher 
plantations ;  and  thus  the  sky  line  may  be  sensibly  modified.  Thus,  by  care- 
ful plantations,  the  apparent  depth  of  the  valleys  may  be  iQcreased,  and 
the  rounded  form  of  the  hills  essenUally  changed,  and  a  vivacity  secured, 
which  in  the  original  is  often  wanting.  This  is  all  accomplished  by  changing 
elementary  lines,  and  this,  not  by  the  removal  of  a  yard  of  earth,  but  by  the 
most  iuexpensive  plantations.  The  same  priuctple  applies  to  single  clumps 
oftrees.  All  here  depends  upon  judicious  selection  of  varieties,  having  di* 
verse  habits  of  grontii.  Thus  we  may  obtain,  instead  of  the  tame  mass,  a 
sprightly  group.  The  same  law  applies  to  the  ground  line,  or  boundaries  of 
groups  and  larger  plantations.  We  shall  need  to  be  constantly  on  our  gnard, 
lest  we  allow  a  uniformity  of  outline  to  creep  into  our  plantations.  Here 
we  have  simply  to  study  tbe  relation  of  a  series  of  lines.  Again,  we  may  go 
on  to  the  study  of  curves  suited  to  walks  or  drives  in  the  park  or  garden. 
These  curves  have  a  relation  to  each  other  and  to  surronnding  ol^ecte ;  im- 
movable natural  or  artificial  objects  may  control  them.  These  illustrationB, 
perhaps,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  work  of  landscape  gardening  con- 
sists essentially  of  the  awU^tii  of  formt,  or,  more  exactly,  of  the  Ime  as  the 
element  of  all  form. 

Lines  and  forms  may  be  symmetrical  with  respect  to  each  other,  or  they 
may  be  unsymmetricaL  If  we  examine  a  picture  or  a  natural  object,  we  shall 
find  that  its  beauty  consists  in  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  its  lines.  If 
we  consider  carefully  these  lines,  we  shall  find  that  the  entire  object  is  meas- 
ured by  them.  60,  the  measure  of  everything  in  landscape  gardening  is  the 
line,  and  tbe  harmony  of  lines  is  our  chief  study.  We  find  one  line  bal- 
ancing another  everywhere  in  nature,  and  yet  in  all  there  is  infinite  variety|— 
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ereiy  curve  aad  combioatioD  of  curve  having  somewhere  ita  counterpart, 
•ad  expressing  in  some  way  the  purpose  of  the  Infinite  mind. 

[Note. — The  above  is  ooly  a  synopsis  of  the  discussion  presented  by  the 
committee,  as  the  whole  text  could  not  be  intelligently  presented  without  a 
Beries  of  engravings.] 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

COMPILED  BY  THE  BECBETABY,  G.   C.   BBACKETT,   LAWBBKCE. 
CAMKBK    WOBM. 


"This  Species,  which,  from  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  moths  issue  from 
the  ground  in  early  spring,  has  been  termed  the  Spring  Canker  Worm,  is 


[FlOUUl.]  [FlODBB  J.1 

distinguished  by  the  foUowing  characteristics,  viz. :  By  each  of  the  first  seven 
joints  of  the  abdomen,  in  both  sexes,  bearing  transverse  rows  of  stiff,  red,  or 
reddish-brown  posteriorly  directed  spines;  by  the  front  wings  of  the  male 
having  three  transverse,  dusky  lines,  and  a  somewhat  broader,  jagged,  pale 
Bobmarglnal  line;  and  by  the  whole  body  in  the  female,  as  also  the  legs  and 
antenna,  being  pubescent  with  pale  and  dusky  hairs,  the  color  being  rabbit- 
gray,  or  speckled  black  and  white,  the  abdomen  having  a  medio-dorsal  black 
Btrip&  The  dusky  stripes  on  the  front  wings  of  the  male,  except  at  sides, 
«od  the  blaok  stripe  on  the  abdomen,  except  at  each  end,  are  usually  more 
or  lees  obsolete;  and  indeed  the  ornamentation' of  the  wings  is  extremely 
variable.  In  many  specimens  the  middle  portion  of  the  front  wings,  within 
the  three  dusky  lines,  is  quite  pale,  and  mottled  with  grayish -green,  while  the 
basal  and  terminal  portions  are  marked  with  brown,  thus  making  the  con- 
trast greater.  Others  again  are  absolutely  without  any  marks  whatever,  even 
when  fresh  from  the  chrysalis,  while  captured  specimens  always  have  the  marks 
more  or  less  eflaced  on  account  of  the  looBeueas  of  the  scales.  The  moths 
rise  from  the  ground  for  the  moat  part  early  in  spring,  and  only  rarely  the 
previous  fall.  They  are  crepuscular  in  habit — that  is,  not  entirely  nocturnal, 
bat  are  roost  active  soon  after  dark  in  the  evening.  The  female,  by  means 
of  a  homy  and  extensile  ovipositor,  thrusts  her  eggs,  to  the  number  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  under  the  loose  scales  nf  bark,  or  in  any 
crevice  or  sheltered  place,  and  is  very  fond  of  availing  herself  for  this  pur- 
pO0e,  of  the  empty  cases  of  tJie '  Rascal  Leaf  Grumpier.'    The  eggs  are  l}lrt[(^ 
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Blight) 7  glued  together,  aod  have  the  form  of  a  rather  elongate  hen 's-egg,  the 
shell  being  very  delicate  and  smooth,  though  often  appearing  roughened  by 
traoBverse  and  longitudinal  irregular  depresstuns.  The  larva  (worm)  has 
but  four  prolegg,  is  variable  in  color,  and  one  of  its  distinguishing  cbar&ctera 
iB  the  mottled  bead  and  two  pale,  narrow  lines  along  the  middle  of  the  back, 
the  space  between  them  usually  dark,  aod  occupied  on  the  anterior  edge  and 
middle  of  joints  by  black  marks,  somewhat  in  form  of  X —  these  marks  being 
represented  by  dots  on  tbe  other  joinU." — RUey. 

"The  females  are  wingless,  and  therefore  are  not  able  to  wander  far  from 
tbe  trees  upon  which  they  have  lived  in  the  caterpillar  state.  Id  the  early 
part  of  the  season  these  caterpillars  do  not  attract  much  atteutioo,  but  it  is 
in  June,  when  they  become  extremely  voracious,  that  the  mischief  they  have 
done  is  rendered  apparent,  nhea  we  have  before  us  the  melancboly  sight  of 
the  foliage  of  our  fruit  trees  and  our  noble  elms  reduced  to  withered  and  life- 
less shreds,  and  whole  orchards  looking  as  if  ihey  bad  been  suddenly  scorched 
with  fire." — Harrit. 

"The  moth  emerges  from  the  ground  with  the  first  mild  weather  tn  tlie 
latter  part  of  winter  and  early  spring,  and  immediately  makes  its  way  to  the 
nearest  tree,  and  crawls  up  its  trunk.  The  winged  males  are  now  seen  flat- 
tering about  tbe  wingless  females,  and  after  pairing,  tbe  females  deposit  their 
eggs  and  perish.  The  eggs  hatch  out  about  tbe  season  of  the  flowering  of 
the  common  red  ciirrant,  which  varies  from  one  to  two  weeks,  according  to 
latitude  and  character  of  season.  The  worm  attains  to  its  full  growth  Id 
about  one  month,  when  it  lets  itself  down  by  a  fine  thread,  and  burrows  from 
two  to  six  inches  into  the  ground,  and  assumes  tbe  chrysalis  state,  in  which 
it  remains,  with  a  few  exceptions,  through  the  winter." 

In  order  to  protect  our  trees  from  the  ravagesof  Canker  Worms,  it  should 
be  our  aim,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  wingless  females  from  ascending  the 
trees  to  deposit  their  eggs;  and  as  an  effectual  means  to  accomplish  that  end, 
Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  State  Entomologist  for  Illinois,  ofiers  the  following, 
viz.:  Make  a  slight  mound  around  the  tree,  smooth  it  at  the  top,  then  tie 
common  wrapping-paper  around  the  base  of  tbe  body,  turn  it  down  on  to  the 
mound  of  earth  and  coat  it  with  thinned  tar.  The  ground  will  prevent  meas- 
urably tbe  too  rapid  drying  of  the  tar.  Common  sorghum  syrup,  thickened 
with  flour,  and  applied  as  recommended  for  tar,  has  been  used  successfully. 
Other  persons  have  found  a  band  of  cloth  or  paper  from  four  to  six  inches 
wide,  placed  arouud  the  body  of  trees  near  the  base,  and  besmeared  as  above 
stated,  proves  a  barrier  to  the  female  moth  ascending  tbe  body  of  the  tree. 

Another,  and  Mr.  Thomas  feels  confident  the  most  effectual  method,  ie, 
to  encircle  the  body  of  the  tree  near  its  base  with  a  hay  or  any  commoQ 
hemp  rope,  fastening  the  ends  by  nailing  them  to  the  tree;  then  over  thia 
band  fasten  a  tin  band  from  four  to  five  inches  wide,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
margin  of  ihe  tin  alwve  and  below  the  rope.  It  has  been  found  that  tbe  fe- 
male moth  will  be  almost  wholly  defeated  in  her  efibrts  to  pass  such  an  ob- 
struction, and  will  deposit  her  eggs  on  the  body  of  the  tree  below  tbe  bfm^: 
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A  wash  of  keroaeae  will  destroy  all  ^gs  with  which  ii  cornea  in  contact. 
Teste  have  proven  that  such  a  wash  is  harmless  to  the  tree,  and  can  be  safelf 
applied  Id  the  spriog.  The  point  to  be  reached  in  using  the  tarred  bands  is 
to  secure  a  sticky  surface,  over  which  the  moth  cannot  pass.  That  will  re- 
quire a  fresh  coating  of  the  material  used  each  day,  to  be  effectual.  The 
statement  is  reliably  made,  that  two  men  can  re-coat  the  bands  on  two  thou- 
sand trees  with  an  average  diameter  of  six  inches  in  a  day,  that  the  first  coat- 
ing will  require  about  ten  gallons  and  each  subsequent  coating  eight  gallons 
of  the  material  used.  The  work  of  coating  the  bands  must  continue  for  one 
month  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  moth  — Le  Baron. 

Prof.  Riley  indorses  the  rope  and  tin  band  as  the  most  successful  method, 
and  further  says :  "If  the  female  moth  succeeds  in  depositing  her  eggs,  and 
the  worms  hatched  gain  possession  of  the  tree,  then  spread  a  coating  of  hay, 
straw  or  litter  that  will  burn  under  the  tree ;  jar  it,  and  as  the  worms  will 
drop  down  on  their  web,  with  a  pole  sweep  them  on  to  the  hay,  and  set  fire 
to  it.  This  will  aid  materiajly  in  destroying  the  worms,  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed up  until  none  appear  from  the  jarring." 

NATURAL  REMEDIES. 

Prof.  J.  W,  Robson,  of  Cheever,  says :  ^'  The  bluebird  destroys  large  nuitf- 
bers,  not  of  the  larv^  alone,  but  of  the  fully-developed  moths,  just  as  they 
emerge  from  the  ground.  The  cedar-bird  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  when  this 
insect  appears  in  great  numbers,  it  will  also  be  present  in  large  flocks,  and 
feed  upon  them  daily,  until  the  pest  is  subdued.  The  butcher-bird  also  feeds 
its  youngupon  the  larvce,  and  well  do  I  remember  how  effectually  a  pair  of  these 
birds  cleaned  two  trees  which  were  literally  covered  with  the  CJanker  Worm." 

"  Mr,  C,  J.  Maynard,  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  ftirnishes  the  following  list  of  spe- 
ciea  of  birds  which  devour  the  Canker  Worm :  The  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Song 
Sparrow,  Chickadee,  6carlet  Tauager,  Robin,  Black-billed  Cuckoo,  Wood 
Pewee,  Least  Pewee,  Wilson's  Thrush,  Black  and  White  Creepers,  Blue  Yel- 
low-back Warbler,  Prairie  Warbler,  Black-polled  Warbler,  Red  Start,  Cedar- 
bird,  Cat-bird,  Purple  Finch,  White-winged  Cross-bill,  Chipping  Sparrow, 
Indigo-bird,Red-winged  Blackbird,  Crow  Blackbird,  Baltimore  Oriole,  King- 
bird, House  Pigeon,  all  the  Vireo  family,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Summer 
Yellow-bird,  Purple  Grakle,  Bluebird,  Ooldeu-winged  Woodpecker,  Golden 
Robin,  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo." — Riley. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  CANKER  WORM,  BY    D.  W.  HOtreTON,  04RNBTT,  KAfi.     • 

The  first  I  noticed  of  the  Canker  Worm  in  my  orchard,  was  about  the  20tb 
of  April,  1879.  I  had  not  been  among  the  trees  for  several  days,  and  was 
surprised  one  morning  to  see  the  leaves  turning  brown.  This  orchard  consists 
of  4,000  trees,  on  upland  prairie — part  of  it  is  level  and  part  sloping  to  th6 
east.  It  looked  at  this  time  like  an  Ohio  beech  "  deadening."  On  examina:- 
tioD,  I  found  the  trees  were  covered  with  a  smooth  worm,  from  one-half  to 
one  inch  long,  and  the  younger  ones  were  very  dark  green,  turning  to  a  dirty 
black,  as  they  grew  to  their  full  size.    They  do  not  gather  in  nesU  or  bunchee^^  I C 
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but  are  distributed  singly  over  the  trees,  from  one  to  a  dozen  on  every  leaf, 
On  jarring  the  trees  they  let  go  and  swing  down  by  a  web,  and  in  such  num- 
bers that  they  cast  a  shadow  on  the  ground.  If  left  undisturbed,  they  wind 
themselves  up  again.  If  their  web  is  broken,  they  fall  to  the  ground,  and  at 
once  crawl  to  the  body  of  the  tree  and  ascend  it.  Tbey  move  like  a  measur- 
ing worm.  I  inclosed  specimens  of  these  worms  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  and  received  the  answer  that  "  the  specimens  sent  are 
the  much-dreaded  New  England  Canker  Worm." 

In  ten  days  from  the  time  I  first  saw  them,  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen. 
They  all  had  dropped  down  and  gone  into  the  ground.  They  had  defoliated 
about  300  trees. 

The  first  weeks  of  January,  1880,  were  quite  mild,  I  find  the  following 
entries  in  my  diary: 

"Janxiary  21. —  I  find  many  little  moths,  some  with  wings,  but  mostly  wing- 
less, at  the  roots  of  my  apple  trees  and  under  the  rough  bark  on  the  bodies  of 
the  trees,  I  suppose  they  are  the  Canker  Worm,  moth.  They  are  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  dirty-gray  color. 

"•Tanuary  26. — Weather  calm  and  warm.  The  air  is  full  of  flying  moths 
coming  from  the  orchard. 

"January  27. — Sent  samples  Sf  both  wii^^ed  and  wingless  moths  to  Mr. 
Brackets 

"January  29. — Rainy,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning.  In  the 
evening  it  froze  hard.    I  hunted  for  the  moths,  and  found  a  very  few. 

"January  30. — The  moths  baveall  disappeared.  Received  word  from  Mr. 
Brackett  that  the  specimens  received  were  the  Canker  Worm  moth,  and  that 
they  had  laid  eggs  on  the  cork,  inside  of  the  bottle,  b^ore  they  reached  him. 

"Febbuaby  2. — The  ground  frozen  hard.    I  can  find  no  motbs. 

"Frbbtjary  6. — Thermometer  22°  above  zero  at  sunrise.  Sunshine  and 
pleasant  at  noon.  Thermometer  48°  in  the  shade.  I  find  moths  all  through 
the  orchard,  hid  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  under  the  rough  bark  on  the 
bodies.     I  found  many  eggs  on  the  trees." 

In  the  latter  part  of  February  we  had  the  coldest  weather  of  the  season — 
thermometer  down  to  zero,  Od  March  2d  I  examined  the  orchard ;  found 
plenty  of  moths  and  eggs ;  trees  were  covered  with  them  up  to  the  seoond 
and  third  forks;  neither  eggs  nor  moths  seem  to  have  been  afiected  by  the 
cold ;  the  eggs  are  laid  in  cluatere,  and  are  of  a  bright  golden  color,  very 
small  — about  the  size  of  the  eggs  of  a  fly. 

On  the  29th  and  30th  of  March,  I  thought  they  were  all  spoiled  or  spoil- 
ing, so  they  would  not  hatch;  but  this  was  an  error.  If  I  had  had  a  good 
glass,  I  would  have  seea  them  hatching  by  millions,  for  in  a  few  days  tbey 
appeared  in  the  bloom  and  on  the  fruit  buds.  At  first  they  were  ao  email 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  soon  grew  to  their 
full  size.  They  dropped  off  about  the  first  of  May,  leaving  about  3,000  of 
my  trees  as  bare  of  foliage  as  they  were  in  January. 

This  is  the  history  of  this  most  terribly-destructive  enemref  the  apple 
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tree,  so  far  ae  my  ezperieuce  has  goae.  \ow  for  some  coucluBions:  I  am 
•odafied  that  the  most  intense  cold  we  have  io  thia  climate  will  Dot  affect 
them.  The  onlj  variety  of  applee  that  escapes  their  attacks  is  the  Bawles 
Genet.  This  variety  leafed  out  and  bloomed  so  late  that  they  were  injared 
bat  little.  I  tried  paper  bandagee,  tied  tight  round  the  bodies  of  the  trees, 
and  smeared  with  coal  tar.  This  preveots  the  females  (which  are  all  wing- 
less)  from  crawling  up,  ho  long  as  the  tar  is  soft;  but  it  hardens  in  two  days' 
time,  so  the  worm  crawls  over  it.  I  tried  washing  the  bodies  of  the  trees 
with  lye.  This  seemed  to  destroy  the  eggs  where  it  touched  them  ;  but  they 
were  hidden  so  closely  under  the  bark,  aod  in  every  crack  and  crevice,  that  it 
waa  impossible  to  destroy  tbem  in  this  way.  I  tried  scraping  the  outer  bark 
off,  not  leaving  a  spot  from  the  roots  to  as  high  as  ve  could  see  an  ^g;  and 
yet  the  trees  we  scraped  and  washed  seemed  to  be  infested  with  as  many 
worms  as  those  we  did  not  touch. 

A  letter  from  a  friend  in  New  England  says  they  have  been  troubled 
with  this  insect  for  twenty  years,  and  they  have  entirely  destroyed  some  or- 
chards. Afier  defoliation  for  several  years,  the  trees  become  exhausted  and 
di&  There  they  smear  the  bandaged  trees  with  printer's  ink,  and  consider 
this  a  sure  remedy,  if  done  in  time  aud  with  care.  The  bandages  must  be 
Ught,  or  the  motbs  will  crawl  under  them,  and  the  ink  kept^oft  by^frequent 
application,  or  they  crawl  over.  I  think  the  newly-discovered  poison,  called 
"  London  purple,"  will  kill  the  worm.  The  best  way  to  apply  this  is  to  put 
one  pound  of  the  poison  into  forty-eight  gallons  of  water,  in  an  open  barrel; 
set  the  barrel  in  a  wagon ;  drive  along  each  aide  of  the  tree,  and  thoroughly 
■bower  it  with  a  force  pump.  This,  if  the  water  is  not  spared,  will,  I  think, 
kill  the  worms,  but  would  not  save  the  present  crop,  as  the  norm  attacks 
that  in  the  blossom,  before  it  commences  on  the  leaves. 

The  pest  is  spreading.  I^st  year  it  was  in  three  other  orchards  that  I 
know  of,  and  I  very  much  fear  will  overrun  the  country  if  not  checked. 

THE  APPLE-TWIG  BOHES. 
(ANrictw  tJcoudotiH.) 

"  This  little  beetle  is  a  dark-brown  insect,  varying  from  one-fifth  to  two-fifths 
of  ao  inch  in  length,  the  thorax  rounded  and  rough-punctured,  especially  in 
front,  where  it  is  produced  into  two  little  horns  and  covered 
with  email,  rasp^like  prominences.    The  wing-covers  arealso 
rongh-punctured,  and  while  in  the  female,  they  have  but  a 
slight  keel-like  elevation  at  the  hind  end,  they  are  furnished 
in  the  male  with  two  little  horns,  from  which  characteristic 
thespecificnameCtwo-tailed)  isderived.    The  species  does 
not  occur  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  but  is  found  in  tbe 
whole  country  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains,  becomiag  more 
and  more  common  as  we  progress  westward,  and  being  most  common  in  the 
Btates  immediately  west  of  the  Mississippi.     lis  range  southward  lit  at  least 
as  far  as  Texas.     The  holes  made  in  the  twigs  generally  huve  iheir  entrance 
just  above  a  bud  or  fork,  [as  at  Fig.  4,  d.]    I  have  never  known  this  inB«ct,^J[^> 
to  bore  moro  than  one  and  one-halt'  inches  Itito  the  twig,  [  Fig.  4,  d.]  and  the  o 
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and  that  it  is 


holes  Are  generally  made  donoward  aad  id  wood  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  growth,  though  I  have  seen  them  ezceptionally 
bored  upward  and  in  three-year-old  wood.  The  beetles  eeent 
to  prefer  varietiee,  such  as  theBenoni  and  Carolina  Red  June, 
to  other  varieties  of  apples,  and  though  they  likewise  occqf 
io  grape,  pear,  and  peach  stems,  I  have  never  found  thera 
inthoaeof  the  crab-apple.  Both  the  maleaod  female  beetles 
bore  these  holes,  and  may  always  be  found  in  them,  head 
downward, during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  The  holes 
are  made  for  food  and  protection,  and  not  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Indeed,  common  as  this  insect  is,  ita  preparatory  sta- 
ges are  entirely  unknown,  and  that  person  who  will  ascertwn 
\\»  larval  history  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  community.  The 
probabilities  are  that  it  breeds  under  the  bark  of  oak  trees, 
such  situations  that  we  must  search  for  \ia  larva.  We  may 
furthermure  infer  that  it  comes  to  maturity  late  in  the  summer,  and  flying 
into  our  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  beetles  bore  into  the  twigs  during  the  fall 
Here  winter  overtakes  them,  and  they  hibernate  in  the  holes,  some  dying,  but 
most  of  them  surviving  till  spring,  when  they  continue  feeding  for  awhile,  and 
afterwards  repair  to  the  forest  again  to  propagate  their  kind.  I  have  caught 
both  sesesflyiogas  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  dunng^geniaUsunay  weather. 
"  The  bored  twigs  generally  break  off  by  the  wind,  or  else  the  hole  catches 
the  water  in  spring,  and  causes  an  unsound  place  in  the  tree  The  only  way 
to  counteract  the  injuries  committed  by  this  beetle,  is  to  prune  the  infested 
twigs  wherever  found,  and  take  great  care  to  bum  them  with  their  contents. 
It  is  in  the  nursery  that  most  injury  is  done,  as  the  insect  is  seldom  so  numer- 
ous in  an  orchard  of  large  trees  as  to  more  than  cause  what  the  philosophic 
orchardist  has  been  wont  to  terra  '  a  good  summer  pruning.' " — RUey. 

THE  TWIG  GIRDLER. 
{OKidrra  dnini'aiiu.) 
"The  Twig  Qirdler,  according  to  Prof.  Haldeman,  may  be  seen  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  last  two  weeks  in  August  and  the  first 
week  in  September,  feeding  upon  the  bark  of  the  tender 
branches  of  young  hickories.     Both  sexes  are  rare,  partic- 
ularly the  male,  which  is  rather  smaller  than  the  female, 
but  with  longer  antennee,     The  female  makes  perforation* 
[  Fig.  5,  fi]  in  the  branches  of  the  tree  upon  which  she  lives, 
which  are  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  thick,  in 
which  she  deposits  her  eggs  [one  of  which  is  represented, 
of  the  natural  size,  at  Fig.  5,  e].    She  then  proceeds  to 
gnaw  a  groove,  of  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  wide  and  deep, 
around  the  branch  and  below  the  place  where  the  eggs  are 
'deposited,  so  that  the  exterior  portion  dies,  and  the  larva 
IFiqcbbs.,         feedsupon  the  dead  wood.    In  all  cases  noticed  by  Prof.  Hal- 
deman, the  tree  attacked  was  the  shag-bark  hickory,  and  the  twig  was  girdled 
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so  shftllowlf  as  not  to  fall  00"  UDtil  tlie  larva  had  matured  within  it,  or  nearly 
a  year  after  the  girdling.  In  most  of  the  cases  which  we  have  ourselves  no- 
ticed upon  pear  and  persimmon  trees,*  the  twig  was  girdled  so  deeply  that  it 
broke  off  and  fell  to  the  ground  with  the  first  wind,  and  while  the  eggs  that 
had  been  l«d  in  it  hy  the  mother  beetle  were  still  unhatched.  Nothing  sur> 
prisee  us  more  in  the  history  of  the  American  Twig  Girdler,  than  the  great 
number  of  eggs  that  may  sometimes  be  found  in  one  amputated  branch.  Id 
a  persimmon  branch  not  more  than  two  feet  long,  we  have  counted  as  many 
as  eight  eggs,  placed  one  under  each  successive  aide  shoot;  and  we  have  found 
seven  ^gs  all  crowded  ti^ether  in  a  small  hickory  branch  only  three  inches 
long.  Kow,  judging  from  the  amount  of  timber  consumed  by  the  larvae  of 
other  boring  beetles  before  they  arrive  at  maturity,  such  a  branch  could 
scarcely  nourish  seven  larvse.  How  can  we  account  for  such  a  phenomenon? 
Ib  it  an  exceptional  case  of  mistaken  instinctT  Or  does  the  mother  beetle, 
in  order  to  guarantee  the  success  of  her  handiwork,  habitually  lay  a  super- 
abundance of  eggs  just  as  the  Tachina  Fly,  that  is  parasitic  upon  our  north- 
ern Army  Worm,  lays  upon  an  averse  three  ^ga  upon  each  worm,  although 
each  worm  is  only  large  enough  to  feed  a  single  Tachina  Fly?  Upon  either 
hypothesis,  some  of  the  young  larva  that  hatch  out  must  either  occasionally 
or  normally  be  starved  out  or  destroyed  by  their  more  robust  or  fortunate 
brethren,  just  as  many  kinds  of  spiders,  when  they  first  hatch  out  from  the 
egg,  prey  mercilessly  upon  one  another  until  only  a  few  overgrown  individ- 
uals are  left  from  the  original  brood." — Riley,  p.  76,  voL  1,  Ameriean  Ejtto- 
moloffid. 

WHITE  PIKE  LEAF  LOUSE. 

iMyUlaipli  pi^Hfalla.) 

During  February  last,  specimens  of  the  whorls  of  white  pine  growth,  cov- 
ered with  a  minute  scale-covered  insect,  were  sent  to  this  office  by  J.  W. 
Latimer,  Esq.,  of  Linn  county,  Kas.,  who  asked  a  determination  of  the  sub- 
stance affecting  the  growth  of  the  trees  to  a  damping  extent  The  speci- 
mens were  sent  to  Prof.  F,  H.  Snow,  of  the  Kansas  State  University,  for 
identification,  who  prouounced  them  to  be  the  insect  above  named  in  the  cap- 
tion of  this  article. 

Dr.  Wm.  Le  Boron,  (formerly  State  FntOmologist  of  Illinois,}  in  his  first 
official  report,  says:  "This  species  'appears  in  the  form  of  a  little  oblong, 
white,  muscle-shaped  scale,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  attached  to  the 
leaves,  and  differing  but  little,  except  in  color,  from  tbe  well-known  scales  of 
the  Oyster-shell  Bark  Louse  of  the  apple  tree.  The  insect,  indeed,  though 
it  lives  upon  the  leaves  instead  of  the  bark,  belongs  to  the  same  family  and 
the  same  genus  as  thb  last-mentioned  notorious  species.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  infest  the  tree  in  its  native  forest,  but  they  are  very  injurious  to  orna- 
mental treee — not  only  to  the  white  pine  proper,  but  also  it  would  seem  to  a 
still  greater  extent  to  the  variety  known  as  the  Gray  or  Scotch  pine.    They 
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Bometimee  multiply  bo  as  to  almost  completely  whiten  the  foliage,  like  a  fins 
snow  storm.  They  belong  to  the  sucking,  as  distinguished  from  the  gnaw- 
ing division  of  insects,  and  impoverish  the  leaves  to  a  greater  or  less  extoit 
by  imbibing  their  sap.  The  leaves  turn  brown  and  unsightly,  and  in  some 
cases  the  whole  tree  presents  a  sickly  and  decaying  appearance.  The  scale 
with  which  the  insect  covers  itself  assumes  a  different  form  upon  the  two  va- 
rieties of  pine  above  mentioned.  On  the  narrow  leaflet  of  the  white  pine  ths 
female  scale  has  a  slender  and  linear  form,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  width 
of  the  leaf  on  which  it  is  moulded;  but  on  the  broader  leaf  of  the  Scotch 
pine,  where  it  has  space  to  expand,  it  may  be  supposed  to  assume  its  normal 
shape.  It  here  often  appears  almost  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  triangle, 
with  its  terminal  or  shorter  side  rounded.  This  species  produces  two  broods 
in  a  year;  one  of  which,  like  the  single  brood  of  the  apple  species,  pastes 
the  winter  in  the  ^g  state,  safely  protected  under  the  maternal  scale.  The 
e^gs  are  of  a  blood-red  color.  Their  number  averages  about  twenty-five  to 
each  female.  This  brood  hatches  quite  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  young 
mature  and  begin  to  lay  the  second  brood  by  the  Ist  of  July,  and  by  the 
middle  of  that  month  Uie  work  of  deposition  is  completed.  In  about  one 
month's  dme  theee  e^s  batch,  and  the  young  fix  themselves  on  the  nearest 
leaflets,  many  of  them  settling  upon  the  same  leaflet  on  which  they  were 
hatched. 

BEUEDI£8. 

"The  practical  conclusion  is,  that  owing  to  the  double-brooded  character 
of  this  species,  and  the  protracted  manner  in  which  the  eggs  are  hatched,  do 
angle  application  of  any  remedial  aubstance  will  Huffico,  as  it  does  in  the  case 
of  the  common  Bark  Louse  of  the  apple  tree.  These  applications  will  have 
to  be  made  at  two  different  seasons  of  the  year,  in  order  to  reach  both  broods. 
The  application,  to  reach  the  first  or  spring  brood,  should  be  made  once  a 
week  during  the  month  of  May.  The  second  brood  will  require  attention,  to 
simplify  the  matter  as  much  as  possible,  once  a  week  through  the  month  of 
August. 

"Awash  composed  of  common  fish-brine,  diluted  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to 
two  gallons  of  water,  also  soapsuds  of  the  strength  of  one  gill  of  soft  soap  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  or  when  the  plants  are  wet  with  rains  or  dews  dust  the 
branches  affected  thoroughly  with  unleached  ashes,  will  destroy  tbem.  Boch 
applications,  by  way  of  tests,  did  not  injure  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  If  soap- 
sads  are  to  be  used,  the  coarse  whale-oil  soap  is  preferable.  Apply  all  washts 
by  means  of  a  garden  syringe,  which  throws  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
shower." 

THE  APFLB-BOOT  PLANT  LOUSE. 

Fig.  6,  in  the  body  of  this  ardcle,  fully  illostrates  the  Apple-root  Plant 
Loose,  highly  magnified ;  a  is  a  portion  of  a  root  as  it  appears  after  bdng 
attacked  by  this  louse — the  knotty  or  warty  ezcrescenosa  bang  oaanil  by 
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the  punctures  of  the  iDsect  in  search  of  the  plant  juices  for  food;  h  illus- 
trates the  larva,  and  e  the  winged  state ;  while  A  represents  the  1^,  6  the 
beak  or  proboscis,  /  an  antenna  of  the  winged  individual,  and  g  that  of  the 
larva — all  highly  magnified.    The  hair-lines  just  below  the  left  wing  of  the 
perfect  insect  (c),  indicate  the  natural  size  of  the  perfect  insect,  with  expanded 
wings.    The  young  louse  is  of  a 
deep  fiesh  or  pink  color,  and 
the  proboscis  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  while  the 
older  specimens  have  a  deeper 
purplish  hue.    Many  confound 
this    insect  with    the  Woolly 
Aphis,  or  louse  found  apou  the 
under  side  of  limbs  on  ^e  tree.  ^  ^^  v 
This  one  confines  itself  to  the  'Hi 
roots,  with  rarely  an  exceptional  ^  il:— v-rk   ' 
case,  while    the   woolly  louse       V/^^' 
equally  adheres  to  the  portionB  [Fiodrbs.] 

of  the  tree  above  ground.  A-  few  of  the  root  species  may  occasionally  be 
foand  on  the  suckers  that  spring  up  around  the  butt  of  the  trunk,  and 
even  on  the  trunk  and  limbs,  especially  in  places  where  a  branch  baa  beau 
formerly  amputated,  and  nature  is  closing  up  the  old  wound  by  a  circle 
of  new  bark;  but  such  cases  are  rare.  Wherever  this  insect  works,  small  as 
it  is,  it  rosy  be  easily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  blniah-white  cottony  matter 
which  it  secretes  from  its  body. 

MATDRAL  BEHEDIEB. 

From  the  enormous  rate  at  which  all  plant  lice  multiply,  it  is  plain  that, 
if  there  were  no  checks  upon  the  increase  of  the  Apple-root  Plant  Louse,  it 
would,  in  a  few  years,  sweep  away  whole  orchards,  especially  in  southern 
latitudes.  Luckily  for  the  fruit  growers  and  the  fruit  lovers,  there  exist  two, 
at  all  events,  and  probably  three  such  checks.  The  first  is  a  very  minute 
parasite  fly,  which  infests  the  larva  state  of  the  insect.  The  second,  the 
Root-Louse  Syrphue  Fly  ( fully  illuBtrated  on  following  page,  at  Fig.  7),  is  one 
of  our  most  valuable  aids  in  the  reduction  of  this  troublesome  enemy.  Like 
the  larvn  of  many  other  parasites,  it  is  voradous  in  appeUte,  and  makes 
rapid  work  in  devouring  the  minute  root  lice.  The  appearance  of  this,  aa 
well  as  of  all  other  parasites,  should  be  thoroughly  studied,  that*a*ready  dis- 
crimination can  be  made  between  friend  and  foe.  The  third  insect  which 
preys  apon  theae  root-plant  lice,  at  least  in  Missouri  [and  Kansas — Sbg'y] 
is  a  small  speciea  of  Ladybird. 

ARTIFICIAL  BBMBDISa. 

M niching  placed  around  trees  infested  with  this  root  louse  is  found  to  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  lice  to  the  surface  of  the  ground ,  where  they  can^be 
easily  reached  and  destroyed  by  abundantly  drenching  the  ground  with  hot^i  -, 
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vater.  (Another  means  used,  is  dressing  the  ground  around  such  infested 
trees  vith  wood  ashes,  nhich  leach  with  the  rains,-  saturate  to  quite  a  depth, 
and  prove  fatal  to  all  the  lice  they  reach.  Young  trees  obtained  from  nur- 
series sometimes  coolaio  these  lice  upon  their  roots  (  resembling  white  mould  ), 
and  can  be  cleaued  of  them  by  dipping  the  roots  in  a  weak  lye;  tbey  will  then 
be  safe  for  planting,  and  will  generally  produce  as  vigorous,  healthy  trees  as 

others. To  Durserymen  let  the  injuDction  be  given,  and  doubly  emphasized, 

that,  for  their  own  reputations'  sake  as  honorable,  intelligent  and  "  square" 
men,  having  the  highest  r^ard  for  the  horticultural  interest  of  our  State  aod 
an  honest  desire  for  the  success  of  those  engaged  in  rearing  orchards,  they 
should  never  allow  trees  infested  with  this  louse  to  go  from  their  grounds— 
not  even  for  thrice  the  price  of  clean  trees — thereby  scattering  the  seed  that 
shall  cause  an  incalculable  injury  and  losses  of  the  moat  serious  character; 
and  the  nurseryman  who  is  not  well  informed  with  reference  to  the  insects  and 
their  habits,  which  infest  the  trees  and  plants  whicb  he  propagates  and  offers 
for  sale  in  the  market,  is  disqualified  for  the  pursuit,  has  mistaken  his  call- 
ing, and  there  exists  no  apology  for  him. — Sbc'y.) 

ROOT-LOUSE  SYttPHUS  FLY. 

This  friendly  insect,  which  preys  upon  the  Apple- root  Plant  Louse,  repre- 
sented at  Fig.  6  of  this  report,  b  seen  in  the  larva  or  worm  form  at  a.  Fig.  7 
— a  footless  ma^ot  about  half 
au  ioch  long,  and  of  a  dirty-yel- 
'  |({^  low  color.     It  is  generally  found 

more  or  leas  covered  with  mud, 
and  with  the  woolly  matter  se- 
creted by  the  lice,  and  is  not  by 
«  c  any  means  easily  discerned.     It 

'  '  cbaoges  in  the  fail  to  the  pupa 

.j,j^  ^^  state  (6,  Fig.  7),  from  which, 

l,.ihi.c«,.»p™Eu""i«r«;*.th.pup.;e.the  »"  '*>«  following  spring,  there 
iHTfect  flj.  emerges  the  perfect  fly,  asshown 

at  c,  Fig.  7,  in  enlarged  form,  the  lines  underneath  indicating  the  natural 
size. 

To  the  foregoing  is  added  the  experience  of  Mr.  A.  Willis,  of  Ottawa, 
Kansas,  who  has  been  most  seriously  injured  by  this  aphis  during  several 
years  past,  and  having  resorted  to  the  use  of  all  methods  kuown  in  the  shape 
of  washes  a,aA  applications  to  the  tree  and  upon  the  ground  around  the 
trees,  with  no  satisfactory  relief,  falls  back  upon  his  own  inventive  ingenuity, 
stimulated  by  dire  necessity,  saves  himself,  and  establishes  another  practical 
demonstration  of  the  unreliability  of  alkaline  or  other  washes,  as  a  success- 
ful preventive  against  the  attack  of  sap  and  wood -devouring  insects  which  as- 
sail the  apple  tree.  To  Mr.  Willis's  persistent  and  untiring  energies  are  due 
the  commendations  of  Kansas  horticulturists  at  least,  for  his  det«rmiDatioa 
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of  ft  reliable  method  of  successful  warfare  on  one  of  the  most  destructive  in- 
aect  agencies  known  to  young  apple  trees,  both  in  the  nursery  and  orchard : 
Ottawa,  Kas.,  December  28,  1880. 

O.  C.  Bkackbtt,  Stet^ar^:  In  compUtnce  with  jour  reqaeit,  I  herewith  famish  jon 
with  B  tfalement  of  mj  observations  and  conclusions  with  refareDce  to  the  Woollj  or  Ap- 
ple-Tree Root  Louse,  irhich  I  conclude  are  identical,  and  which  haa  been  bo  disiBtrona  to 
my  joang  apple  Ireee.  I  say  identical,  for  the  loiue  that  wu  found  on  the  roots  was  the 
nine  as  formed  coloaiei  on  tb«  bodies  of  the  trees.  It  is  Tery  frait  and  tender,  and  pot- 
■enea  but  little  power  to  move  from  place  to  place;  heoce  it  would  be  impOBBible  for 
it  to  moTB  from  tree  to  tree  under  ground,  but  most  pua  through  the  air  by  the  aid  of 
winds  to  a  great  extent  So  we  find  it  scattered  promiscuously  in  the  tope  of  trees,  in  the 
axilsofleafcSiio  crevices  and  wounds  of  the  bark  on  the  tmaks,  and  sometimes  at  the 
Junction  of  limbs,  wherever  it  can  effect  a  lodgment  Immediately  thereafter  the  female 
commences  laying  «sgs,  from  which  hatches  the  young  colony  of  aphids>.  This  occurs 
dnring  the  fore  part  of  summer.  The  young  mature  and  migrate,  some  to  other  trees, 
if  drcamslanoesarelavoiahle,  and  many  go  down  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  there 
tlirivs  and  increase  nntil  winter.  Late  in  summer  and  antamn  a  Urn  can  be  found  in 
tlie  tops  of  the  trees.  During  the  past  season  I  Biat  found  colonies  on  the  trees  from 
June  2d  to  the  4th.  I  then  ran  over  the  trees  sad  destroyed  with  my  hand  all  I  could 
find,  and  repeated  the  work  through  each  sncceeding  Bve  weeks,  when  bnt  very  few  could 
bs  seen.  In  the  fall,  at  digging-time,  my  nursery  trees  were  almost  entirely  free  from 
them  in  the  tops  or  on  the  roots,  nor  were  there  any  puSs.or  exeresoencce  in  the  bark  at 
the  base  of  the  hnda,  while  list  year  there  were  very  many  of  them  on  the  treee  where 
too  eflbrt  had  been  put  forth  for  their  destruction — thongh  late  in  the  sutnmer  and  &1I 
ctf  last  season  very  seldom  was  the  aphis  found  on  the  tope,  bnt  on  the  roots  it  was  very 
nnmerons,  literally  covering  the  sartace. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  the  means  I  adopted  are  the  sorest  method  of  eradicating  this  pest 
liam  oar  nurseries  and  young  orchards. 

THE    TWIO    PBUHEB. 
I  SgpAUlim  furu/fghiiiL) 

"The  beetle  is  long  and  slender,  and  of  a  dull  bay-browc  color.  The  fe- 
male beetle  lays  her  eggs  in  June.  Each  ^g  is  plaped  close  to  the  axil  or 
joint  of  a  leafstalk ,  or  of  a  small  twig  near  ^^^ 
ihe  extremity  of  a  branch.  The  grub  WB^  ' 
batched  from  it  penetrates  at  that  spot  to  ' 
the  pitb,  and  then  continues  its  course 
towM^  the  body  of  the  tree,  devouriug 

the  pith,  therein  forming  a  cylindrical     ^'flTT  \    I  ^  i  '  jJjT^ 
burrow,  several  inches  in  length,  in  the     V~\'Vp'  \i^T*c^3 
center  of  the  branch.     Having  reached  [Fiouaas.}  " 

its  full  size,  which  it  does  towards  the  end  of  summer,  it  divides  the  branch 
ftt  the  lower  end  of  its  burrow  by  gnawing  away  the  wood  transversely  from 
within,  leaving  only  the  ring  of  bark  untouched.  It  then  retires  backward, 
stops  up  the  eivl  of  its  burrow  near  the  transverse  section  with  Bbers  of  the 
wood,  and  awwts  the  fall  of  the  branch,  which  is  usually  broken  off  and  pre- 
cipitated to  the  ground  by  the  autumn  winds.  Branches  five  or  six  feet  in 
length  and  one  inch  in  diameter  are  thus  severed  by  these  insects.  By  col- 
lecting the  &llen  branches  in  the  autumn  and  burning  them  before  springy.  !,> 
we  prevent  the  development  of  the  beetles.  This  insect  attacks  the  applet-' 
jud  pear  tree." — Thmat.  [Also,  the  box-elder. — Sbc'y.] 
12 
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KANSAS  FORESTS  AND  FORESTRY. 

BV  E.  N,  PLANK,  INDEPEHDENCE,  KAS. 

A§  oDe  approaobee  from  the  East  the  great  prbirie  regiooe  of  the  Uoited 
States,  the  absence  of  evergreeH  trees  from  the  forests  attracts  his  attendon. 
Se  Bads  thatfhe  has  left  behind,  not  only  the  pine  forests,  bnt  even  the  iso- 
lated trees  of  that  species  which  in  seeniing  pride  lift -their  heads  high  above 
their  lees  pretentious,  deciduous  neighbors;  and  t^e  Hemlocks,  the  most  bean- 
tifal  and  grat»ful  of  all  onr  naUve  evergreens,  do  longer  appear,  covering 
the  cold,  moist  hillsides ;  aod  he  sees  no  swamps  filled  with  Cedars,  or  Arbor 
Vities,  or  the  Tamarack.  He  notices  also,  that  while  the  number  of  speciee, 
perhaps,  does  not  diminish,  yet  a  lees  number  of  genera  is  repreeented-  The 
Beech,  and  the  Tulip  tree  with  its  cousins  the  Magnolias,  gradually  disap* 
pear  as  we  approach  the  Mississippi ;  the  Sugar  Maple  barely  obtains  a  footr 
hold  in  Kansas  ;  the  Baeawood  is  not  at  home  with  us,  and  the  Chestnnt  and 
Chinquapin  are  not  found  here  at  all;  yet  with  her  large  number  of  speciee 
of  Hickory,  ta\A  especially  of  Oak,  Kansas  is  not  far  behind  any  of  the  8tat«8 
in  the  number  of  species  of  forest  trees  found  growing  within  her  borders. 

The  limits  prescribed  for  this  essay,  and  the  object  proposed  to  be  attained 
by  it,  alike  forbid  an  extended  description  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  com- 
pose the  forests  of  Kansas;  yet  a  brief  account  of  the  more  important  and 
valuable  species  of  our  native  flora  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection. 

There  are  growing  in  this  State  probably  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
species  of  plants  with  a  woody  stem,  of  which  number  sixty  or  mora,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  more  than  thirty  feet,  may  properly  be  called  trees.  Of  those, 
the  Black  Walnut  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  individually  is  the 
most  high-tooed,  aristocratic  and  valuable  of  American  forest  trees.  Though 
widely  disseminated — growing  in  every  State  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  Canada  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico — it  Is  nowhere 
abundant.  It  eeems  to  cost  Nature  such  a  supreme  eSbrt  to  raise  so  grand  a 
tree,  that  she  is  unwilliag  or  unable  to  make  them  common.  Possessing 
great  intrinsio  value  for  finishing  and  decorating  purposes,  the  iiuhion  and 
wealth  of  the  world  now  claim  it  for  their  own.  It  is  largely'sought  after  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  already  rivals  mahogany  in  value.  Men 
are  now  traveling  over  this  State,  and  the  Slates  east  of  us,  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  up  every  Black  Walnut  tree  that  is  for  sale ;  and  fastei^  than  most 
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of  us  are  aware,  these  grand  old  trees  are  being  cut  down,  and  shipped  from 
this  State,  at  a  price  but  little  above  that  paid  for  common  lumber.  Within 
the  next  fifteen  yeaiB,  Kausas  will  need  for  the  decoration  of  her  own  homes 
and  public  buildings  all  the  Black  Walnut  trees  that  ever  stood  at  any  one 
time  within  her  borders ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period,  unleas  measures  are 
taken  to  prevent  its  destruction,  there  will  hardly  be  a  tree  of  this  species  in 
the  State  large  enough  for  lumber. 

The  wholesale  destruction  of  the  Black  Walnut  that  has  taken  place  DpOD 
the  settlement  of  every  State  where  it  grows.is  a  National  calamity.  In  many 
localities  where  it  was  once  found  native,  it  is  now  only  seen  upon  the  lawn, 
or  in  cultivation  for  its  iruit,  and  where  the  trees  once  stood,  their  stumps  are 
being  dug  out,  to  be  sawed  into  veneering.  Magnificent  trees  of  this  species 
have  been  cut  into  firewood,  split  into  fence-posta  and  rails,  and  used  for 
building  barns  and  common  buildings,  that  if  they  were  now  standing  would 
add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  It  ia  well  known  that  the 
Black  Walnut  is  easily  raised,  and  that  it  grows  rapidly,  but  it  mast  be  remen> 
bered  that  the  solid,  l>eaatifully-graioed  and  dark  and  richly>co1ored  hearU 
wood,  that  is  so  much  admired  and  highly  valued,  cannot  be  produced  in  a  few 
years  nor  in  a  lifetime:  itis  the  work  of  centuries  of  growth.  The  Black  Wal- 
nut  has  been  known  to  reach  a  height  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  six  feet;  and  trees  mghty  feet  high,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  di- 
ometer,  are  frequently  seen.  The  person  upon  whose  hud  a  few  large,  old 
walnut  trees  are  growing,  is  rich.  Two  or  three  of  them  may  be  worth  more 
than  all  his  land ;  for  within  a  few  years  individual  Black  Walnut  trees  have 
sold  in  Michigan  for  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  for  a  single  "Blister  Wal- 
nut," two  thousand  dollars  have  been  been  refused. 

Kansas  has  at  least  six  species  of  Hickory.  Of  these,  the  Pecan  forms 
the  most  symmetrical  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  most  valuable  tree,  eepecially 
for  its  fruit — the  well-known  pecan  nut  of  commerce.  This  tree,  like  the 
Green  Ash  and  the  White  Ash,  is  very  much  disposed  to  come  up  and  occupy 
the  ground  where  the  original  forest  has  been  cut  off,  to  the  ezclusioD  of  other 
species  of  timber.  I  have  seen  a  second  growth  of  hundreds  of  individuals 
of  thip  species  growing  along  little  creeks  and  occupying  almost  the  entire 
ground.  The  growing  demand  for  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  which  is  likely  to 
greatly  increase  in  the  near  future,  and  the  high  price  that  it  commands 
in  the  Eastern  markets,  will  render  its  cultivation  a  profitable  pursuit. 
Few  better  investments  of  capital  could  be  made,  even  in  Kansas,  than 
to  plant  out  an  orchard  of  a  few  thousand  trees  of  this  species  upon  the  rich 
bottom  lands.  The  tree  grows  rapidly,  bears  young,  and  is  healthy,  long 
lived,  and  generally  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  An  orchard  of  Pecans 
will  cost  no  more  than  an  orchard  of  apple  trees,  and  will  prove  far  more 
profitable.  Next  to  the  Pecan,  the  common  "Shellbark"  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  Hickories,  but  it  is  not  so  much  disposed  to  come  up  everywhere 
and  to  take  care  of  iUelf  as  the  Pecan,  in  fiivorable  localities.    The  "Shell- 
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bark"  grows  over  a  much  wider  extent  of  couotry  than  the  Pecan,  and 
yields  a  less  valuable  fruit.  Ita  cultivation  cannot  be  made  as  profitable,  ex- 
cept for  fiiel  and  timber.  But  any  apeciee  of  Hickory  will  not  be  out  of  place 
in  a  timber  plantation  in  localities  where  the  seeds  of  one  species  can  be 
more  easily  procured  than  that  of  another. 

The  family  of  Oaks  are  DUmerously  and  well  represented  in  Kansas,  and, 
with  the  Hickories,  form  the  bulk  of  her  foreste.  Those  speciee  that  are  val- 
uable for  timber  are  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

The  Sycamore  of  the  West,  more  geoerally  known  in  the  East  as  the 
Buttonwood,  or  Buttonball,  is  a  grand  and  beautiful  tree;  and  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  "Big  Trees"  of  California,  it  enjoyed  the  distinguished  honor 
of  bdng  the  lat^est  known  North- American  tree — and  it  is  still  as  large  and 
magnificent  as  ever,  with  no  rival  east  ofthe  Rocky  Mountains.  I  have  meas- 
ured trees  of  this  species  thirty-three  feet  in  circumference,  and  others  larger 
have  been  found.  It  appears  to  be  more  healthy  and  to  thrive  better  here 
than  in  the  East.  The  wood  of  the  Sycamore  is  not  very  valuable  except 
for  fuel,  though  it  is  sometimes  used  by  cabinet-makers.  This  species  p(»- 
sesses  two  or  three  characteristics  which  render  it.valuable  in  localities  not 
well  furnished  with  timber.  In  the  struggle^for  existence,  it  is  one  of  the 
last  trees  to  give  up,  and  a  few  individuals  of  the  species  are  not  unfrequently 
found  standing  alone  around  some  damp  place  or  along  some  little  stream. 
Its  seeda  are  light  and  easily  scattered  by  the  winds,  and,  with  its  hamble 
namesake,  tiie  Buttonbush,  and  with  the  Cottonwood,  it  is  one  of  the  first 
trees  to  leave  the  vidnity  of  the  larger  streams,  and,  like  a  true  and  brave 
pioneer,  to  strike  out  for  itself  and  find  a  new  home  along  the  smaller  creeks 
and  "draws."  When  old  trees  are  cut  down,  sprouts  readily  grow  from  the 
stumps,  and  a  coppice  is  soon  formed. 

The  Box  Elder  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  native  forest  trees.  I 
fully  ^pree  with  all  that  Pro£  Robson  and  others  have  said  in  its  favor;  hut 
just  here  I  wish  to  enter  protest  against  the  name  by  which  it  seems  to  be 
most  commonly  known — a  name  which  is  entirely  Inappropriate,  and  with- 
out significance,  as  this  beautiful  tree  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  "  Elders ; " 
it  is  simply  and  only  a  Maple,  and  as  such  the  name  of  Asb-Ieafed  Maple, 
sometimes  given  it,  is  at  once  significant  and  proper,  conveys  no  ialse  Imprea* 
sioQ,  and  alone  should  be  used  when  speaking  of  the  tree.  The  system  of 
nomenclature  of  trees  and  plants  needs  a  thorough  revision,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  a  system  of  nomenclature  needs  to  be  cre- 
ated that  shall  give  to  every  well-known  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
one  common  naitae,  which  shall  be  as  far  as  practicaMe  a  name  already  in 
use,  and  one  that  will  describe  some  characteristic  form  or  quality  of  the 
species.  Such  a  system  would  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  plants  by  per- 
sons wbo  have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their 
scientific  tjiames.     It  would  save  tbem  from  many  &lse  notions  and  foolish 
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probably  adapt  itself  to  more  conditiooB  of  climate  aod  soil  than  any  Amer- 
ican forest  tree,  and  for  otfr  WesterD  plains  is  most  deeirable.  It  is  one  of 
our  most  beautiful  trees  and  veil  adapted  for  planting  on  the  lawn,  in  the 
public  park  or  along  the  roadside.  It  is  the  most  healthy  of  all  our  native 
Maples,  and  fVeer  from  disease  and  less  subject  to  attacks  of  insects.  Its  sap 
mals  in  sweetness  that  of  the  Sugar  Maple,  yielding  cane  sugar  in  abundance. 
Of  the  Ash,  we  have  three  or  four  species  native  in  Kansas,  all  of  which 
have  a  commercial  value  from  the  time  they  are  large  enough  for  boop-polee, 
and  should  form  a  large  part  of  every  tree  plaDtation. 

The  Honey  Locust  is  a  fine  tree,  and  would  also  be  valuable  for  hedges, 
did  we  not  have  the  Oa&ge  Orange,  which  is  sufficiently  hardy  here,  and  is 
more  easily  grown  and  will  fbrm  a  hedge  much  sooner. 

The  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  smaller  forest 
trees,  and  its  wood  is  hard  and  valuable.  It  is  so  easily  procured  here  that 
it  should  enter  more  largely  into  street  and  lawn  planting  than  it  now  doea^ 
Few  of  our  native  foreet  trees  would  add  more  to  their  beauty.  The  Red- 
bud,  which  gives  our  woodlands  such  a  goi^;eous  appearaoce  in  early  spring, 
should  be  planted  in  every  door-yard  io  Kansas  and  be  represented  on  every 
street  and  avenue. 

Of  course  tfaoee  who  have  come  to  Kansas  from  tbe  East  like  to  plant 
aroand  tfadr  homee  trees  and  shrubs  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
see,  but  when  our  friends  leave  the  Elm  and  Maple-lined  streets  of  the  East- 
ern towns  and  cities,  and  come  to  visit  us  here,  they  would  much  prefer  to 
ae«  trees  growing  that  are  more  peculiar  to  this  latitude;  and  I  believe  that 
oar  laudable  Kansas  pride  would  be  more  gratified,  and  our  streets  and 
lawns  present  ultimately  an  appearance  that  would  please  us  better,  if  we 
would  plant  out  more  Ash-leafed  Maples,  Hackbernes,  Kentucky  Coffee 
Trees  and  Ked-buds,  even  if  we  do  not  plant  less  of  Elms  and  Maples. 

It  is  true  that  tbe  so-called  White  Elm  is  "native  here  and  to  the  moaner 
bom,"  but  it  does  not  thrive  well  away  from  the  streams,  and  ita  wood  is  of 
little  value.  The  White  Elm  timber  of  the  East,  so  strong  and  elastic,  and. 
prized  by  wagon-makers  next  to  Oak,  is  not  produced  by  our  common  Elm, 
bat  is  the  wood  of  the  "Cork"  Elm  ( I7&ntM  rucemosa).  The  "Slippery"  Elm 
yields  much  better  timber  than  our  common  Elm,  will  grow  better  on  the  up-. 
laDds,  and  is  every  way  a  better  tree  and  should  be  planted  in  its  stead. 

The  Hackberry  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable  tree.  It  is  well  adapted  to, 
street-planting,  and  should  also  form  a  large  part  of  the  planted  forests. 

Those  species  of  Poplar  known  as  Cottonwood,  are  not  to  be  forgotten ;  for 
wbile  it  is  true  that  in  a  wooded  country  they  would  be  of  little  value,  yet  in 
those  portions  of  our  country  where  the  question  is  not,  "  What  species  shall 
weselectT"  but,  "What  trees  can  we  plant  that  will  grow?"  the  Cottonwoodsare 
indispensable,  of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  and  of  rapid  growth.  A  planta- 
tion of  Cottonwoods  will  make  more  bulk  of  wood  in  a  given  time  than  any 
tree  that  we  can  plant.  In  all  the  older  portions  of  the  State  it  needs  littlst 
care,  and  if  allowed  an  opportunity  will  take  care  of  itself,  CiOOQIc 
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Last,  but  not  least,  of  the  trees  that  we  uhall  menUoii,  a  the  Bed  Cedar.  If 
U  be  true  that  the  Red  Cedar  is  the  onl;  native  evergreen  of  Kansas,  Natun 
18  Dsual  has  made  a  good  selection  for  ub;  and  if  we  will  make  the  best  and 
ftillest  use  we  can  of  that  tree,  we  shall  hardly  miss  the  other  evergreens. 
For  ornamental  hedges,  for  wind-breaks,  for  the  lawn  and  park,  as  well  as  for 
more  strictlj  economic  purposes,  it  has  few  superiors  anywhere,  and  none  here, 
where  it  grows  ranch  more  vigorously  than  in  the  E^t,  and  makes  a  more 
symmetrical  and  beauUful  tree.  It  requires  so  much  care  and  skill  to  roue 
evergreens  from  the  seeds  that  few  except  professional  nurserymen  will  suo- 
oeed  at  the  business.  But  in  localities  where  the  Bed  Cedar  grows  naturally 
in  abundance,  as  it  does  in  many  places  in  Eansos,  thousands  of  small  trees 
can  be  found  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  Those  trees  token  up  in  early 
spring-time,  and  planted  out,  not  too  thickly,  in  nursery  rows,  and  cultivated 
fbr  two  or  three  years,  will  develop  into  fine  trees,  which  may  be  planted  with 
success. 

-  The  Persimmon  and  Papaw  are  each  worthy  of  cultivation  for  their  fruit. 
The  Persimmon  is  properly  a  forest  tree,  frequently  attaining  a  large  size  and 
great  beight.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  its  disposition  to  "  sport,"  I  believe 
that  it  hoe  a  great  future  before  it  as  a  fruit  tree,  and  that  its  cultivation,  UD< 
der  favorable  circumstancee,  will  develop  varieties  in  which  its  astringency 
will  disappear,  and  a  fruit  of  great  excellence  and  value  be  obtained.  Both 
the  Persimmon  and  the  Papaw  form  beautiful  trees  when  growing  alone, 
and  are  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation  as  ornamental  trees.  Our  State  con- 
tains many  shrubs  and  plants  valuable  for  use  or  ornament,  and  which  are 
already  lai^ly  cultivated  throughout  the  East,  and  which  in  time  will  be 
generally  planted  here;  but  of  those  I  will  not  at  this  time  even  mention 
their  names,  but  will  proceed  to  consider  the  extent  of  Kansas  forests.  Ac- 
cording to  official  reports,  the  following  thirty-four  counties  had,  at  the  time 
the  Government  survey  was  made,  from  6ve  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  not- 
nral  forest:  Butler,  Chase,  Greenwood,  Jackson,  Jefferson, and  Morris,  five  per 
cent;  Allen,  Anderson, Cowley,Dougla8,Harvey,andWoodson, six  percent; 
Brown,  Chautauqua,  Coffey,  Elk,  Franklin,  Lyon,  Osage,  Shawnee,  and  Wil- 
son, eight  per  cent ;  Neosho,  nine  per  cent;  Atchison,  Bourbon,  Cherokee, 
Crawford,  Labette,  Leavenworth,  Lion,  Miami,  and  Montgomery,  ten  per 
cent;  Doniphan  and  Johnson,  sixteen  per  cent.;  and  Wyandotte  coan^, 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  following  counties  have  from  two  to  four  per  cent, 
of  forest:  Harper,  Marion,  Mitchell,  Osborne,  Phillips,  Ottawa,  and  Wash- 
ington, two  per  cent. ;  Cloud,  Davis,  Dickinson,  Jewell,  Marshall,  Nemaha, 
Republic,  and  Sumner,  three  per  cent;  and  Clay,  Pottawatomie,  Biley,  and 
Wabaunsee,  four  per  cent.  In  tbe  remaining  organized  and  unorganized 
counties  of  the  State,  the  natural  timber  is  confined  to  a  narrow  belt  of  trees 
along  the  principal  streams,  amounting  to  not  over  one  per  cent  of  area. 

Forestry  in  those  counties  of  the  State  that  have  five  per  cent,  and  over  of 
natural  forests,  will  have  to  consider  principally  the  preservation  and  natantl 
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increase  of  the  foreate  they  have;  for  if  that  amount  of  land  could  be  kept 
in  timber,  and  for  every  tree  cut  down  another  one  be  allowed  to  grow,  and 
a  belt  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  timber  be  protected  bo  that  a  natural  in- 
oream  of  the  foreet  could  take  place,  there  would  be  secured  in  those  coun- 
ties a  constaDtly-increasing  area  of  timbered  lands,  and  the  people  livtug 
tiiere  would  doubtless  find  it  more  profitable  to  buy  their  fuel  and  lumber 
than  to  nuse  it,  and  the  planting  of  forest  trees  would  be  limited  to  trees  for 
ornament,  for  shade,  and  for  wind-breaks.  All  over  the  Eastern  States  are 
fitrme  which,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  owners  (o  become  rich,  were  stripped 
of  their  timber,  when  if  a  reasonable  amount  of  those  farms  had  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  timber,  not  only  would  the  climate  there  have  been  more 
oquable,  but  the  Umber  would  now  have  brought  a  much  larger  amount  of 
money,  aside  from  the  laod,  than  the  same  number  of  acres  of  improved  land 
vill  sell  for. 

But  unfortunately  foresight  ia  not  a  common  attribute  of  humanity,  and 
the  lives  of  States,  as  well  as  of  men,  are  mainly  employed  in  trying  to  obvi- 
ate the  ill  eflects  of  that  which  should  never  have  been  done;  and  why  a  Kan- 
Ms  man  sbonld  clear  up  his  Umbered  land  for  the  sake  of  raising  corn  or 
wheat  at  litUe  or  no  profit,  is  uuexplainable.  If  it  be  necessary  to  cut  ofi^  the 
timber  from  any  land  where  it  grows  naturally,  the  land  should  not  be 
cleared,  but  be  allowed  to  remain  forest  land,  when  in  a  few  years  the  new 
growth  of  timber  will  be  worth  more  to  the  owner,  and  with  no  expense  to 
him  except  for  protection,  than  all  the  grain  crops  that  he  could  have  grown 
upon  it.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  aside  from  all  climatic  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  preservation  and  increase  of  our  forests,  and  aside 
from  all  fBSthetical  or  pleasurable  consideratians  conuected  with  them,  the 
land  upon  which  stand  the  forests  that  Nature  has  given  to  Kansas,  are  worth 
more  to  grow  timber  upon  Uian  for  any  other  agricultural  use  to  which  they 
can  he  gives. 

The  owner  of  forest  lands  in  this  State  should  consider  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty 
that  be  owes  the  State  and  those  who  may  live  after  him,  to  protect  the  for- 
eats  from  destruction.  I  say  a  sacred  duty,  for  it  seems  almost  sacrilf^ous, 
in  a  State  where  we  sometimes  have  high  winds,  protracted  drouths,  and 
scorching  BUDBbine,'to  cut  down  even  one  tree  already  grown,  without  pro- 
viding for  the  growth  of  another  in  its  stead. 

In  those  counties  of  the  State  that  have  from  two  per  cent,  to  four  per  cent. 
of  natural  forest,  that  amount  of  timber  ia  really  insufficient  for  the  necessary 
demands  of  the  people  for  forest  products.  But  even  in  those  counties,  as  well 
aa  the  more  favored  ones,  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  allow  Nature  every  possible  facility,  and  then  let  her  build  up  the  forests 
in  her  own  way  and  in  her  own  time.  Nature,  we  are  to  suppose,  has  planted 
the  forests  of  Kansas  in  just  the  best  possible  place  for  them  to  grow,  and  the 
sext-best  place  for  them  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  land  adjoining  that  on  which 
the  trees  now  grow. 
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Even  JD  those  counties  which  are  desUtute  of  Umber,  or  in  which  the  tim- 
her  is  limited  to  a  very  narrow  belt  of  trees  along  the  streams,  it  will  be  best, 
first  of  all,  to  take  care  of  and  protect  what  timber  there  ie,  and  to  make  pro*, 
vieion  for  its  natural  increase.  This  article  is  written  in  the  &ith  that  aloD^< 
all  the  rivers  and  creeks  of  Kansas,  whether  they  are  now  belted  with  trees  or 
not,  forests  will  spring  up  and  increase  indefinitely,  provided  such  localities 
can  be  protected  from  fires  and  the  depredations  of  stock.  If  such  protection 
could  be  given  with  the  agricultural  development  of  the  State,  Nature  woold 
give  Kansas  in  twenty-five  years  all  the  forests  that  she  would  need,  with  all 
the  incidental  advantages  that  such  an  amount  of  forest  land  would  produce. 

In  support  of  the  suggestions  above  made,  it  afibrds  me  pleasure  to  know 
that  the  observation  and  experience  of  some  of  the  beat  known  and  most  sue- 
cessful  tree  growers  in  the  State  coincide  with  my  own.  In  speaking  of  the 
Cottonwood,  B.  P.  Hanan,  of  Langdon,  Reno  county,  says:  "Millions  of  the 
yoang  seedlings  can  be  had  from  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Medicine  and  other 
streams" — showing  that  Nature  thickly  plants  with  trees  the  banks  of  the 
Western  rivers,  which  if  protected  would  soon  grow  into  ftA^ts.  My  good 
friend  Hon.  Martin  Allen,  of  Hays  City,  Ellis  county,  says:  "No  forest 
trees  are  found  on  the  general  upland,  on  account  of  the  firee  which  for  a 
long  time  have  annually  swept  over  them;  but  at  the  head  at  some  of  the 
cafions,  and  on  the  dryest  and  most  forbidding  spots,  not  reached  by  firee,  tix» 
Red  Cedar,  Red  Elm  and  Hackberry  seem  to  flourish;  also  the  shrubs,  black 
currant,  red  and  white  Indian  currant,  roses,  and  sumac."  Repress  the 
prairie  fires,  keep  the  plow,  the  mowing  machine  and  stock  as  much  as  poe> 
sible  away  from  the  timber  belts,  and  not  only  will  the  forest  that  we  now 
have  greatly  increase,  but  along  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  and  in  all 
damp  places,  forest  trees  will  spring  up,  and  the  growth  of  a  few  will  prepare 
the  way  for  more,  and  in  a  few  years  timber  belts  and  groves  will  spring  ap, 
on  every  side,  and  the  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  the  country,  and  all  the 
climatic  advantages  that  result  from  an  increase  of  forests,  will  be  enjoyed. 
The  great  enemy  of  the  natural  or  artificial  increase  of  our  forests  are  the 
fires  that  are  yearly  allowed  to  sweep  over  the  prairies  and  through  the  tim- 
ber. If  it  be  desirable  to  bum  over  the  pastures  and  mowing  lands,  the 
forests  and  all  places  where  trees  will  naturally  grow  should  be  protected. 

If  those  counties  which  are  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  natural  forests  are 
to  be  settled  by  an  agricultural  people,  in  such  numbers  as  to  form  a  farm- 
ing community,  with  &rms  sufficiently  small  to  admit  of  having  neighborm 
and  schools,  and  all  the  advantages  and  pleasures  that  flow  from  social  inter*' 
course  and  country  life  in  pleasant  country  homes,  surrounded  with  shade 
trees,  fruit  trees  and  flowers,  or  even  if  those  farms  are  to  produce  the  comnaon 
necessaries  of  life,  then  in  connection  with  the  preservation  and  increase  of 
the  timber  already  growing,  the  planting  of  arUficial  forests,  in  a  systematic 
and  extensive  way,  becomes  a  necessity.  But  the  cultivation  of  forests  wtlL- 
not  be  successful  in  a  general  way,  until  the  Government  and  the  people  an 
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fully  awake  U>  ita  importaDce,  and  until  the  businesB  is  conducted  by  intelli- 
gent and  skillful  men,  whose  foresight  reaches  beyond  the  mere  present,  and 
who  are  working  to  build  up  for  themselves  and  their  children  pleasant  and 
permanent  horaes.  The  mere  adventurer  seldom  if  ever  does  anything  to- 
benefit  the  locality  where'  be  chances  to  stop;  he  only  destroys  what  there 
may  be  around  him,  and  leaves  more  desolation  bebind  him  than  be  found. 

In  forestry,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  place  where  the  tree 
plantation  shall  be  located.  Every  person  will  wish  to  have  around  his 
buildings  a  sufiicient  number  of  trees  to  afford  shade  and  protection  from  the 
winds ;  and  the  owner  can  afford  to  go  to  a  larger  expense  to  suitably  pre- 
pare the  soil  for  the  limited  number  of  trees  that  he  majb  deeire  for  shadei 
and  protection  than  he  can  for  a  larger  plantation,  and  he  may  locate  his 
boildiogs  where  it  may  be  most  desirable.  But  for  the  main  plantation,  the 
place  selected  should  be  the  beet  and  most  fertile  spot  on  his  farm,  and  if 
possible,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  moist.  We  are  living  ■□  a  State  where 
the  climatic  conditions  on  the  whole  are  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  for- 
ests,  or  they  would  have  covered  the  soil.  The  rules  in  relation  to  forestry 
thatobtaio  in  tbejnore  humid  climates  of  the  East,  are  not  applicable  here; 
and  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  think  of  making  a  successful  timber  plantation 
where  nothing  else  will  grow.  Land  itself  is  of  little  value;  it  is  the  people 
who  live  on  it,  and  the  civilization  with  its  attendant  blessings  that  they 
enjoy,  which  render  land  of  value.  Forestry  in  Kansas  will  prove  to  be  no 
haphazard,  make-shift  undertaking  to  be  pursued  at  random  'on  refuse  land, 
but  if  successful,  must  be  an  intelligent,  scientific  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  tree  Iile  and  growth,  conducted  with  a  due  r^;ard  to  the  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate,  and  dictated  by  a  full  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
the  object. 

Do  not  undertake  too  much  at  one  time.  Most  of  the  estimates  of  thft 
expense  of  raising  an  acre  of  forest  trees  are  far  too  low.  To  properly  pre- 
pare and  plant  out  two  acres  of  land  with  trees  in  one  year,  is  quite  enough 
with  which  to  commence;  and  if  done  in  the  best  possible  manner,  will  give 
more  satisfaction  and  profit  than  ten  acres  of  trees  on  ill-prepared  land,  cul- 
tivated in  the  usaal  slipshod  manner.  White  there  are  some  exceptions,  as 
the  erperiments  of  the  A.  T.  &  8.  F.  R.  R.  Co.  and  others,  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  safely  said,  that  thus  far  in  the  history  of  Kansas,  forestry  failures 
are  the  rule — not  ftom  necessity,  bnt  from  the  reason  that  tfio  much  has  been 
sndertaken  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  that  render  sue- 
oen  possible,  or  without  sufficient  capital  to  properly  carry  on  the  business. 

The  place  for  the  new  forest  having  been  well  chosen,  the  ground  should 
be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds  or  yoang  trees,  by  thorough  and 
deep  cuUivaUon  for  at  least  one  year  before  commencing  to  plant.  It  will 
not  be  beat  to  attempt  to  raise  a  crop  upon  the  land  the  first  season.  Let  the 
■oil  retain  all  the  hnmus  that  the  decaying  sod  will  yield ;  the  young  trees 
will  need  it,  and  their  more  vigorous  growth  will  pay  you  for  it. 
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The  gronnd  Wog  properly  prepared,  shall  we  sow  the.eeedB  in  luirsery 
rows,  and  traDHplaut  the  young  trees,  or  shall  we  bow  them  where  we  may 
wish  to  have  trees  permaDently  staud  ?  That  the  latter  method  is  the  better 
one,  seeiDH  to  be  the  prevuling  opioioo  id  Kansas,  and  we  wHl  not  stop  to 
discuss  that  point  Observing,  however,  that  for  many  reasons  that  might 
be  given,  the  former  is  the  method  that  the  experience  of  many  years  of  bee 
planting  has  led  most  countries  to  adopt,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  combine 
to  some  extent  the  two  methods,  for  one  acre  of  well-prepared  soil  will  nuse 
a  enfficient  number  of  trees  to  plant  several  acres.  A  portion  of  the  young 
trees  can  thus  be  transplanted,  allowing  enough  to  remain  to  form  the  pw- 
manent  forest.     ■ 

The  primary  object  of  forest  culture  is  to  raise  timber  fop  future  use,  and 
not  to  afford  shelter  merely,  or  to  beautify  the  landscape.  So  the  trees  should 
be  grown  sufficiently  near  together  to  cause  them  to  grow  erect. and  tall,  so 
that  from  the  time  the  trees  are  large  enough  for  hoop-poles,  or  for  use  in  the 
vineyards,  or  for  fence-stakes,  the  thinnings  of  the  plantation  may  be  utilized 
on  the  farm  or  will  possess  a  commercial  value.  The  distances  between  the 
rows  may  be  four  feet ;  and  even  if  the  plantation  is  designed  to  be  a  perma- 
nent one,  the  trees  need  not  be  more  than  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  If  the 
soil  is  as  good  aa  it  should  be  to  grofr  a  forest,  and  the  trees  are  prop^lycal- 
tivated  and  a  little  care  taken  to  straighten  or  remove  the  ill-formed  trees, 
no  trimming  will  be  necessary,  and  every  tree  will  grow  into  a  money-value 
before  they  will  encroach  upon  each  other.  At  the  first  thinning,  the  treee 
can  be  left  to  stand  two  feel  apart  in  the  rows,  then  four  feet  apart;  after 
which,  when  necessary,  an  entire  row  of  trees  can  be  taken  out  And  thos, 
aa  the  timber  may  be  required  for  fuel  or  other  purposes,  trees  can  be  taken 
out  until  they  stand  eight  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  in  like  manner 
can  he  taken  out,  leaving  the  trees  to  stand  with  the  rows  sixteen  feet  apart 
As  trees  of  different  species  will  thrive  better  together  than  if  planted  alone, 
it  may  be  well  to  plant  the  more  valuable  species  where  they  can  be  allowed 
to  remain  and  form  the  permanent  forest  Where  fuel  is  an  object,  every 
other  row  can  be  set  to  Cotton  woods,  and  abundance  of  fuel  be  had  in  three 
or  four  years.  The  plantation  should  be  cultivated  as  long  as  the  trees  ap- 
pear to  be  benefited  by  cultivation,  but  it  should  be  done  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  so  that  the  trees  may  thoroughly  ripen  up  their  wood  before 
winter.  A  little  well-rotted  manure  scattered  between  the  rows,  just  before 
thesetting-in  of  winter,  will  keep  the  young  trees  from  being  upheaved  by  the 
frost,  and  greatly  promote  their  growth  during  the  next  summer.  Wbeo  a 
forest  of  two  acres  is  well  planted  aod  nicely  growing,  the  owner,  well  pleased 
with  bis  success,  and  making  a  wise  use  of  bis  experience,  can  prepare  and 
plant  more  land  with  eveu  more  certainty  of  success,  and  the  work  b^g 
.  spread  over  a  few  years  cannot  fail  to  afford  more  satisfactory  results,  than  if 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  plant  out  the  entire  forest  in  one  year.  It  will 
be  well  in  starting  a  timber  plantation,  when  the  young  trees  can  be  procured. 
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to  occarioDallj  plaDt  Id  a  Red  Cedar,  not  only  to  break  tbe  moootony  and  to 
add  beauty  to  the  plantation,  but  also  that  there  may  be  an  abundance  of  that 
most  valuable  timber  for  farm  purposes;  and  in  such  places,  being  forced 
to  grow  straight  and  tall,  the  trees  will  be  nfaoh  more  valuable  than  tfaey  are  ' 
when  left  to  grow  by  themselves.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Elma,  Soft 
Hsples  and  Cottonwoods  ripen  their  seeds  in  early  Bumtuer,  which  should  be 
sowed  as  soon  as  ripe.  It  is  aUo  well  to  sow  the  seeds  of  those  species  that 
ripen  tbeir  seeds  in  the  &I1,  ^  soon  ae  they  can  be  gathered,  whether  they  are 
sown  in  nursery  rows  or  in  the  permanent  plantation.  Young  trees  of  the 
Walnut,  Oaks,  and  Hickories,  are  more  difficult  to  transplant  than  those  of 
most  other  species,  and  in  thisclimatee8peGially,had  better  be  planted  where 
they  are  to  stand ;  and  for  the  further  reason  that  those  species  having  long 
tap-roots,  that  penetrate  the  soil  to  a  great  depth,  will  be  better  able  to  with- 
stand our  protracted  drouths  by  leaving  their  natural  roots  undisturbed,  than 
they  wjll  be  with  their  roolA  shattered,  as  is  always  the  case  when  they  are 
transplanted. 

For  wind-breaks,  especially  on  division  linee  of  &rnis,  there  can  hardly  be 
a  better  plan  devised  than  to  plant  a  double  row  of  Osage  Orange,  at  ths 
joint  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  farms.  Let  a  strip  of  land  one  rod  wide 
be  ptken  half  from  each  farm,  properly  prepared,  and  two  rows  of  Osage 
Orange  be  set,  with  tbe  plants  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  which  may  be  four  feet 
apart.  The  land  should  be  properly  cultivated  for  a  few  years,  and  the  young 
trees  cut  back,  unUl  the  bottom  of  the  hedge  is  sufficiently  thick  and  strong, 
and  then  be  allowed  to  grow  at  th^r  will.  They  will  soon  form  an  impene- 
trable fence,  and  a  very  efficient  wind-break.  Tbe  rows  will  effectually  sup- 
port and  protect  each  other,  stop  tbe  snow,  lessen  the  ill  effects  of  high  winds, 
,  and  fbrm  a  safe  and  pleasant  retreat  for  the  birds. 

The  marvelous  progress  in  civilization  and  material  prosperity  which  the 
present  century  has  witnessed,  has  caused  a  diminution  in  tbe  forest  area  of 
the  world,  which,  if  continued,  means  the  complete  destruction  of  ibreets  in 
civilized  countries  within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  Butsagacious 
political  economists  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  have  already  sounded  the 
ootea  of  alarm.  In  Snrope,  especially,  measures  have  been  adopted  that  will 
insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  present  wooded  areas.  Nearly  every  country  of 
continental  Europe  has  a  Department  of  Forestry,  under  the  control  and  pay 
of  the  Government,  and  severe  penal  laws  have  been  enacted  to  prevent  tbe 
unnecessary  cutting  of  forest  trees  and  tbe  diminution  of  forest  lands.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  forest  trees  have  been  planted  at  the  expense  of  the  different 
governments,  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  drifting  sands,  and  un  tbe 
mountain-sides  to  prevent  the  fertile  valleys  below  from  being  destroyed  by 
Jand  slides,  ae  well  as  planted  to  raise  timber  for  future  ship-buildiug  and 
other  economical  uses.  Withio  a  few  years  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  have 
beeo  planted  in  England  with  Oak  trees,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
and   their  care  provided  for,  that  the  State  a  century  hence  may  not  want 
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the  means  for  keeping  up  her  Davy.  It  is  one  of  the  incideDtB  of  freedom, 
tbat  ia  tbie  country  very  much  is  left  for  the  good  sense  and  public  spirit  of 
the  people  to  do,  that  in  other  countries  is  done  for  ihem  at  the  public  expense. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  National  or  State  aid  can  effect  much  for  foreatryi 
except  in  a  general  way.  The  "timber  acta"  of  Congress  might  as  well  not 
have  been  passed,  for  any  good  that  they  have  done,  or  will  be  able  to  do,  as 
they  now  exist.  Very  much,  however,  can  be  done  that  will  lead  to  the  bet- 
ter protection  of  the  forests  that  we  already  have,  and  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  planting  of  forest  trees,  by  raeaus  of  State  and  local  "  Forestry 
AfBociations."  Minnesota  has  a  strong  and  efficient  or^nization  of  that 
kind,  and  though  established  in  1876,  through  its  iostru mentality,  aided  « 
little  by  the  State  in  the  way  of  premiums,  millions  of  trees  are  now  grow- 
ing upon  the  prairie  lands  of  that  State  that  otherwise  would  be  treeless. 
In  a  single  county  of  that  State  nearly  two  millions  of  forest  trees  were 
planted  in  one  year,  nearly  three-fourths  of  which  were  growing  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  Several  of  the  States  have  "arbor  days,"  on  which  tlie 
planting  of  forest  trees  is  made  a  specialty;  and  the  setting  apart  of  these 
•pecial  days  Sot  tree  planting  has  probably  done  more  to  create  enthusiasm 
in  relation  to  forestry  than  any  other  plan  that  has  been,  devised.  Kansas 
should  lose  no  time  in  organising  a  State  Forestry  Association,  or  her  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  for 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  County  agricultural  societies  should  o&r 
premiums  for  the  best  acre  of  forest  trees  planted  out  and  in  successful  culti- 
vation, and  for  the  largest  number  of  trees  planted  ont  by  one  individual  and 
kept  alive  during  one  season;  and  farmers'  "clubs"  and  "alliances"  shonid 
discuss  forestry  in  all  its  branches,  as  to  what  varieties  of  trees  are  beet  to  plant 
and  when  they  should  be  planted.  All  public  grounds  in  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  the  State  and  their  streets  and  avenues,  not  already  planted  with 
trees,  should  at  once  be  planted  with  them.  The  inhabitants  of  every  school 
district  should  see  that  their  school-bouse  lot  is  fenced  and  planted  with  trees, 
and  the  children  educated  to  protect  and  care  for  them. 

Trees  are  objects  of  beauty  in  themselves;  they  refresh  us  by  their  eb&de, 
sustain  ua  by  their  fruit,  delight  us  by  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flow- 
ers, and  protect  us  from  the  fury  and  inclemency  of  the  elements.  Forests 
mitigate  the  beat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  restrain  the  fiiry  of  the 
winds  and  regulate  and  equalize  the  distribution  of  the  runfall.  Witboat 
the  present  forests  of  the  world  and  the  fossilized  remains  of  those  of  past 
ages,  the  busy  wheels  of  the  thousand  industries  of  civilization  would  sooo 
stop,  aud  the  earth  become  a  dreary  and  uninhabitable  waste.  Forestry  is 
to-day  the  paramount  interest  of  Kansas,  and  if  this  young  hut  already  great 
and  grand  State  is  to  continue  that  career  of  growth  and  prosperity  that  has 
rendered  her  name  a  household  word  and  her  territory  a  land  of  promise  to 
the  immigrant  the  world  over,  it  must  receive  the  fostering  care  and  aid  of 
all  her  people. 
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FOREST  CULTURE  IN  KANSAS  A  NECESSITY. 

BY  J.  W.  HOBSON,  CHEEVEB,  DICKINSOH   COUNTY. 

It  IB  with  extreme  reluctaoce  that  we  iodite  this  paper.  We  have  written 
M  much  on  the  subject  of  timber  culture  during  the  past  forty  yeara,  that  we 
fear  we  cannot  bring  forward  any  new  argument  to  use  as  an  incentive  to 
urge  our  rural  population  to  plant  trees  for  shade,  protection,  profit,  and  to 
beautify  the  landscape  and  their  homes.  The  sufferings  endured  by  our  peo* 
p]e  in  western  Kansas  this  present  winter — to  aay  nothing  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained during  the  spring  of  1880 — should  be  incentive  enough,  and  arouse 
«Tery  one  of  them  to  immediate  action  the  coming  spring. 

The  title  deeds  which  we  farmers  hold  to  the  broad  acres  of  this  old 
Mother  Earth  give  us  no  moral  right  to  render  them  unfit  for  habitation  for 
ouTselvee,  or  for  those  who  are  to  follow  us.  Nature  has  formed  all  things 
well,  if  we  would  only  profit  by  her  lesson,  even  when  she  made  these  vast 
p]ains.  One-tenth  part  of  our  farms  covered  with  timber,  planted  in  belts, 
irouid  furnish  us  an  abundant  supply  for  every  conceivable  purpose  for 
which  timber  is  needed  on  the  farm.  The  remaining  nine-tenths  will  furnish 
more  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  with  far  more  uniform  certainty, 
than  the  whole  surface  would  produce  without  the  protection  of  one-tenth  in 
timber  belts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  protection  which  would  be  afforded  to 
man  and  beast.  We  would  here  offer  a  few  cogent  reasons  why  every  man 
who  lives  on  an  upland  brm  should  plant  timber : 

I.  To  those  of  us  who  have  chosen  our  homes  on  theee  treeless  plains,  it  is 
a  binding  duty  that  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our  State,  and  to  our  children, 

II.  Timber  culture  is  no  longer  an  experiment  with  us,  but,  with  care,  a 
■certain  and  complete  success. 

III.  The  protection  afforded  by  shelter  belts  is  worth  &r  more  than  the 
rent  of  the  ground  on  which  the  timber  stands,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ben- 
•efits  arising  from  the  thinning-out  of  the  trees,  for  fuel,  etc. 

IV.  It  renders  a  farm  so  much  more  beautiful  and  attractive  as  a  home, 
and  so  much  more  valuable  if  we  ever  wish  to  sell. 

V.  One  can  hardly  look  on  those  thrifty  groves,  with  their  cool  shade  in 
. summer  and  protection  from  piercing  winds  in  winter,  without  a  feeling  of 
.«e)f-conscious  satisfaction  that  he  has  done  one  good  thing  for  himself,  his 
State,  and  bis  posterity. 

With  theee  facts  before  them,  the  farmers  of  this  State  have  every  induce- 
ment to  go  forward  in  the  work  of  planting  trees.  Our  Legislature  is  giving 
liberal  appropriations  to  secure  this  end.  Our  State  Horticultural  Society 
18  giving,  and  giving  most  earnestly  and  abundantly,  all  the  benefit  of  her 
jgreat  experience;  but  its  strongest  and  most  earnest  advocates  to-day  are 
.to  be  found  scattered  all  over  our  broad  commonwealth,  who  are  in-hous^  , 
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bam,  orchard  and  field,  Burrounded  by  tbe  protecUog  ioflueDces  of  groves, 
hedges  and  belts,  and  know  thdr  full  value  in  summer  and  winter.  A  high 
state  of  civilization  and  an  abundance  of  timber  must  ever  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  tbe  times  that  tbe  whole  of  tbe  prairie  States  are 
moving  in  this  direction.  Kansas  as  a  State  must  move  with  the  current,  if 
she  would  maintain  her  present  proud  position. 

TREES  BDCCESSFnciiY  GROWN  IN   KANSAS. 

Greek  Ash. — For  fuel  and  for  all  the  manifold  uses  for  which  light,  firm, 
elastic  and  durable  timber  is  wanted,  as  well  as  handsome,  light-colored  fin- 
ishing lumber,  the  Oreen  Ash  is  one  of  onr  moat  valuable  trees.  Its  growth 
is  rapid  when  grown  on  a  deep  rich  soil.  We  have  found  it  indigenous  in 
evef;  part  of  Kansas  that  we  have  visited. 

Abh-Leafed  Maple. — Id  popular  parlance  Box  Elder.  This  is  one  of 
the  easiest  of  all  to  cultivate.  For  great  amount  of  fuel  in  a  short  time  from 
planting,  it  has  no  superior.  In  Illinois  it  is  being  planted  for  sugar  making. 
Its  wood  in  the  ol3er  States  and  in  Europe  is  used  in  cabinet  work.  This 
tree  and  the  Green  Ash  are  excellent  for  shelter  belts,  as  their  roots  do  not 
stretch  out  far  and  "eat  up  the  toil."  Tbe  seeds  of  both  are  ripe  in  October, 
and  are  easily  gathered,  as  they  grow  in  bunches.  They  should  be  sown  in 
the  fall,  in  well-prepared  ground,  as  for  corn.  To  keep  the  seeds  over  win- 
ter, place  them  on  a  hard,  elevated  surface,  putting  a  box  over  them,  and 
cutting  a  trench  around  the  box  to  keep  water  from  running  under  them. 

Honey  Locdbt. — On  account  of  rapidity  of  growth  and  value  of  timber 
for  fuel,  posts,  furniture,  etc,  we  regard  this  nadve  tree  as  very  valuable. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  common  that  this  tree,  like  the  common  Black  Locust, 
is  liable  to  sprout  from  the  roots,  and  is  also  subject  to  attacks  of  the  "  borer." 
For  the  benefit  of  this  quite  numerous  class,  it  will  be  well  to  state  that  both 
ideas  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  seed  ripens  in  September.  Sow  in 
spring,  near  corn-planting  time.  Before  sowing,  scald  the  seed  severely,  by 
pouring  boiling  water  over  them. 

Elh,  (Red  and  White.) — These  two  trees  are  beyond  all  question  hardy, 
even  in  the  most  exposed  positions.  In  rich  soil  they  grow  with  gr$at  ra- 
pidity. They  are.  as  far  as  our  observation  goes,  entirely  free  from  disease 
and  insects.  Grown  thickly  in  artificial  groves,  they  run  up  straight  and  tall. 
For  isolated  trees  for  shade,  for  avenues,  or  for  group-plaotiog  for  landscape 
effect,  they  are  not  excelled  by  any  native  tree.  Micbaux  was  right  when  he 
said  that  the  White  Elm  was  "tbe  most  magnificent  v^;etable  of  the  temper- 
ate zone."  This  special  commendation  of  these  two  trees  may  be  received  with 
some  doubt  by  those  who  have  given  tbe  matter  but  little  attention.  We  do 
not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  exclusive  plantations  be  made  of  any  one 
tree.  But  example  and  fashion  have  too  much  influence  in  guiding  tree 
planting.  The  Soft  Maple,  for  instance,  became,  years  ago,  the  popular  tree 
for  general  planting  all  over  the  eastern  portion  of  our  State.  X<et  us  sup- 
pose that  the  Elms  had  been  the  popular  trees:  how  difibrent  would  hav* 
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beeD  the  &ce  of  the  landscape  there  to-day  I  The  seed  of  the  Elms  ripen  in 
May.  Sow  at  once,  id  a  moist,  shady  spot.  Plant  out  the  trees  next  spring, 
preserving  the  tap-root. 

Hackberrt. — This  native  species  grows  very  rapidly  after  the  first  year. 
The  fruit  should  be  gathered  id  October  and  sown  at  once,  and  by  all  means 
sow  where  wanted  in  the  grove. 

Black  Walnut. — This  tree  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  descriptioa 
here.  G&ther  the  nuts  as  soon  as  they  fall,  after  the  first  sharp  frost  in  the 
&11.  Plant  them  with  the  sbucks  on,  in  the  grove,  bioht  off,  where  yoi)  want 
them  to  grow.  Should  not  be  planted  in  single  rows  or  in  shelter-belts. 
Transplanting,  even  at  one  year  old,  injures  the  growth  of  this  tree. 

Catalpa  Sfeciosa,  and  Tea'b  Hybrid  Catalpa. — We  have  no  experi- 
ence with  these  trees,  but  the  experience  of  others  fully  demonstrates  that  these 
two  new  foreet  trees  are  as  hardy  as  any  of  our  native  treee.  They  ought  to 
be  tested  in  every  portion  of  our  State. 

Eteeorebm  Trees. — The  number  of  these  adapted  to  the  climate  of  our 
Btate  are  not  very  numerous.  The  Scotch  Piue  is  easily  transplanted,  grows 
rapidly,  and  makes  a  strong,  spreading  tree.  The  Austrian  Pine  is  every  way 
a  denser-growing  and  finer  tree  than  the  Scotch,  and  as  a  screen,  is  Impene- 
trable to  the  wind.  The  Red  Cedar  is  a  tree  of  more  moderate  growth,  but 
is  valuable  in  a  sbelter-belL  Avoid  large  trees  ofall  of  these  three  for  trans- 
planting. Choose  sturdy  growths  one  foot  high,  thrice  transplanted.  Plant 
early  in  the  spring,  mulch  when  planted;  continue  mulching  for  years,  and 
Success  is  certain. 

FRBPARATIOIT   OF  THE  QROCITD. 

The  beet  method  is  to  prepare  the  soil  precisely  as  we  would  tf  we  were 
going  to  raise  a  large  crop  of  com.  Plow  deep  and  harrow  well.  Mark  with 
corn-marker  one  way,  and  the  ground  is  ready  for  receiving  the  trees. 

PLANTING. 

One  or  two-year-old  trees  do  best  to  transplant  Open  up  the  first  row 
with  the  plow,  making  a  deep  furrow,  and  every  third  row  afterwards,  till 
the  whole  is  finished ;  then  with  a  spade  clear  out  the  furrow  a  little  deeper 
every  four  feet  While  a  man  handles  the  spade,  a  boy  can  carry  and  han- 
dle the  trees.  Tread  the  soil  firmly  around  them  tn  planting.  The  two  va- 
cant rows  can  then  be  planted  with  Cottonwood  cuttings.  Alternating  the 
rows  thus  with  hard  and  soft-wood  trees  is  an  advantage  in  securing  a  better 
growth  for  the  hard  wood.  The  tatter  grows  more  swiftly,  and  run  up  and 
shape  themselvee  into  tall,  symmetrical  trees.  The  former  growing  more  rap- 
idly, act  as  nurses,  and  protect  the  hard-wood  trees  from  the  storm. 

CULTIVATION. 

Passing  the  cultivator  between  the  rows  three  times  during  the  season  will 
be  sufficient;  the  same  culture  the  eecond  year;  the  third  year  (if  the  treee 
have  grown  vigorously)  the  plantation  will  take  care  of  itself;  at  the-end  of  , 
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die  fourth  year  b^io  to  thin  out  the  Cottonwooda.    Judicious  thinoing  of 
hard-wood  trees  after  six  years'  growth,  must  also  be  atteuded  to. 

TREES   DISCARDED. 

Ailaotus,  Catalpa  bignooioides,  Black  and  Yellow  Locust,  Lombardy  Pop- 
lar, Larch,  aud  White  Willow;  Evergreen  trees — Balsam  Fir,  Hemlock 
Spruce,  Norway  Spruce,  Whil«  Pine,  and  Arbor  Vitse. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

We  observe  in  our  journeyings  throughout  the  State,  that  those  settlers 
who  planted  shelter-belts  and  groves  are  fixtures  on  thmr  farms,  while  those 
who  never  planted  a  tree  have  pulled  up  stakes  and  gone  elsewhere,  and  oth- 
«ra  of  the  same  class  are  still  going.    Home  attractions  are  lacking. 

We  notice  always  that  trees  are  an  ample  protection  from  the  most  violent 
ftorm.  While  a  northwest  blizzard  is  howling  in  frigid  fury  across  the  open 
prairie,  piercing  the  many  wrappings  of  humanity,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  the 
homestead  safely  anchored  on  the  southeast  side  of  a  dense  grove. 

We  observe  that  our  domestic  animals  appreciate  the  shelter  afibrded  by 
trees.  How  often  do  these  storms  sound  the  knell  of  death  to  these  in  ex- 
posed situations,  and  how  slow  the  average  farmer  is  to  learn  that  the  only 
way  to  moderate  these  storms,  which  everyone  deprecates,  is  to  plant  trees. 

We  notice  everywhere  throughout  this  broad  commonwealth,  that  planta- 
tions of  trees  effectually  protect  the  garden,  the  orchard  and  field  crops.  This 
question  was  settled  most  conclusively  during  the  spring  of  1880.  Sleet- 
laden  branches  were  snapped  by  the  billows  of  the  wind.  The  tender  inflorr 
eecence  was  chilled  to  death.  The  garden  planted  by  the  careful  housewife 
was  swept  bare  by  the  drifting  winds,  and  the  cereals  sown  in  the  fields  were 
whipped  and  ruined  irretrievably;  and  all  this  and  more,  because  good 
sturdy  trunks  and  stout  pliant  branches  were  not  put  in  the  ground  yean 
before  to  wrestle  with  the  mighty  winds  and  wrest  from  them  their  destroy- 
ing  power.  Give  us  timber  belts  every  balfmile,  good  solid  hedges  every 
«ghty  rods,  and  then  the  Kansas  farmer  can  laugh  at  the  impetuous  cold  of 
the  north  western  storm. 

We  have  observed,  also,  that  trees  are  conducive  to  health;  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  which  trees  perform,  results  from  their  taking  np 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air  and  soil.  When  trees  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  sunlight,  a  series  of  chemical  changes  are  brought  into  play  which  are  es- 
sential to  their  life.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  will  be  decomposed  by  the 
green  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  plants,  and  the  solid  carbon  will  he  Jixed 
within  its  tissues,  while  the  oxygen,  (the  health-giving  gas,)  will  he  set  fn^ 
to  restore  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  work  before  us  is  imperative.  We  must  set  the  energies  of  the  State 
in  motion ;  wo  must  appeal  to  all  the  land-holders  of  the  country,  and  dem- 
onstrate to  them  the  pr9fits  of  timber  oulture.  We  must  tell  these  moi  that 
the  protection  a&brded  to  their  farms  and  homes  by  these  timber  belts  amply 
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repays  them  for  the  outlay.  Nay,  more;  tell  them  vben  eVery  farm  in  the. 
State  baa  its  own  forests,  our  fountaios  of  water  will  iccrease;  that  drouths 
will  be  less  frequent,  the  heat  lees  iuteuse  and  cold  less  severe;  depressing 
winds  and  unhealthy  vapors  will  cease;  the  hurricane  will  be  tamed,  and  the 
destructive  gale  hushed  to  a  gentle  breeze;  and  especially  of  the  coming  want 
and  suffering,  if  timber  culture  is  neglected. 

We  must  awaken  an  interest  in  railroad  corporations:  Tell  tbem  of  their 
future  wants  for  ties  and  trestle-work;  of  the  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad  - 
in  this  State  alone,  with  nearly  ten|million  ties,  which  will  nearly  decay  in 
t«n  years,  and  new  onee  must  be  substituted.  Tell  them  that  ten  sections  of 
land  planted  with  Catalpa  Speciosa  will  produce  enough  ties  in  twenty  years 
to  re-lay  every  railroad  in  the  State — nroduce  fence  posts  abundant  for  their 
use,  and  yet  leave  a  forest  remaining  nn  the  ground  that  will  supply  their 
wanu  for  a  century.  Collect  statistics,  facts  and  arguments,  and  scatter 
them  broadcast  over  the  State.  Let  every  agricultural,  political  and  reli> 
giouB  newspaper  in  the  country  teem  with  information;  let  societies  be  or- 
ganized for  the  promotion  of  timber  culture  in  every  township  in  every 
county  of  the  State ;  let  every  address  on  agriculture  or  horticulture  enforce 
Ait  as  the  leading  question  of  the  day ;  let  there  be  a  professor  of  foreatry  in 
the  industrial  college  of  this  State,  to  train  young  meu  in  this  science,  and 
let  no  one  be  eligible  to  receive  graduating  honors  until  be  is  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  this  department.  Let  us  keep  sending  our  detc^tes  to  the 
Legislature,  so  that  Senators  and  Representatives  may  be  awakened,  and  in- 
structed to  aid  this  beneficent  enterprise,  by  all  reasonable  l^islative  acts. 

To  every  tree  lover  we  would  say,  gather  into  your  grounds  the  beautiful 
as  well  as  the  substantial — every  tree  that  is  "good  for  food  and  pleasant  to 
the  sight."  Instruct  your  fellow-citizens  everywhere,  always  accompanied 
with  stirring  facu  and  appeals.  Find  theavenuesto  the  pride,  the  ambition, 
and  to  the  hearts  of  all,  who  have  or  would  have  a  home. 

Such,  then,  is  part  of  the  work  that  lies  before  us.  Let  us  gird  ourselves 
afresh  for  the  work,  and  trusting  in  the  favor  of  Heaven  and  the  correctness 
of  our  printiples,  go  forth  with  increased  zeal  to  beautify  and  enrich  our 
noble  State. 


BY   BEV.   J.   B.  8CHLICHTEB. 

It  might  be  said  by  some,  that  a  clergyman  giving  time  and  attention  to  for- 
estry, is  stepping  aside  from  his  calling.  Father  Abraham  was  a  patriarch, 
a  anccessfu)  preacher  of  religion,  a  traveler  and  explorer,  a  very  large  stock 
nuaer,  and  a  very  successful  and  practical  horticulturist — for  it  is  said  that 
he  planted  a  grove  in  Beer-Sheba,  a  place  still  noted  for  its  wells  and  pasture 
fieldK    If  -every  priest,  or  Levite,  and  &mily  in  Israel  had  followed  bia  «z-  , 
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ample  after  they  came  into  poaeeaBion  of  the  laad,  Palestiae  to-day  would  be 
vastly  more  fruitful;  there  would  be  less  drouth,  less  &mine,  mora  springs 
and  brooks;  aod  there  is  a  possibility  that  to-day  steamers  might  be  ruDoiug 
from  Gibraltar  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  If 
the  ministers  of  to-day  would  make  short  journeys  daily  to  the  garden  and 
the  orchard  with  the  hoe  and  the  pruning-book,  they  would  not  need  to  make 
such  long  and  costly  prilgrlmages  annually  to  the  seashore,  to  Europe  or  Fal- 
eetioe,  with  broken-down  constitutions;  and  if  tbey  were  to  enter  their  studios, 
refreshed  and  invigorated  with  wholesome  bodily  exercise,  with  the  Hmell  of 
the  rose,  the  apple  and  the  aromatic  herb,  and  then  imitate  their  divine  Mas- 
ter in  giving  their  people  parables  about  the  vine  and  the  fig  tree,  or  the  liliee 
of  the  field,  their  people  would  be  served  with  better  and  more  wholesome 
spiritual  food. 

Forestry  is  becoming  a  question  of  national  interest.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
great  forests  of  the  United  States  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Where  will  com- 
ing generations  get  their  timber?  How  will  this  network  of  railroads  he  sup* 
plied  with  ties,  which  must  be  entirely  renewed  once  within  every  decade? 
Whence  shall  come  those  harder  and  tougher  timbers  from  which  to  manu- 
facture the  implements  of  agriculture  and  household  furniture  of  coming 
years?  These  are  grave  questions,  but  there  are  graver  ones  involved.  The 
cutting  away  of  the  great  forests  from  the  shores  of  our  inland  lakes,  in  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  must  in  the  course 
of  time  bring  about  serious  climatic  changes.  Already  in  the  older  portions 
of  these  and  other  States,  where  the  inland  forests  have  been  cleared  away, 
the  running  streams  have  materially  decreased  their  volume  of  water.  When 
once  these  towering  pines  shall  be  no  more,  and  the  bleak  winds  shall  sweep 
down  from  Labrador  and  the  Arctic  regions  upon  our  great  river  valleys  and 
upon  the  rich  lands  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan — when  once  that  great 
mountain  chain,  stretching  from  Vermont  to  Virginia,  shall  be  shorn  of  its 
perpetual  green — whenonoe  all  the  Southern  pines  shall  disappear,  from  the 
Carolinas  to  Texas — when  once  the  great  tide  of  emigration  now  moving  out 
into  our  new  West,  and  the  numerous  railroads  about  to  penetrate  the  Rocky 
Mountain  regions,  shall  lay  waste  those  vast  mountain  fastnesses  and  timber 
slopes,  (for  most  certainly  every  available  stick  of  timber  in  these  mineral 
r^ons  will  very  soon  be  in  demand  for  mining  purposes,) — then,  if  every 
available  piece  of  ground  on  the  continent  shall  be  put  to  the  plow,  and  the 
hot  winds  shall  be^  to  blow  upon  the  inland  lakes  and  the  numerous  water- 
sources,  shall  we  see,  not  the  abomination  as  prophesied  by  Daniel,  but  des- 
olation "standing  in  the  place  it  ought  not;"  and  it  may  even  come  to  pass 
that  the  Niagara  shall  cease  its  loud  roaring,  and  the  great  Mississippi  reAise 
to  carry  its  freighted  wealth.  This  is  not  all  theory  nor  all  poetry.  What 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  when  the  wind  that  waf^  the  moisture  inland 
&om  our  sea  coasts  shall  have  to  pass  over  an  uninterrupted,  treeless  plain, 
before  it  reaches  the  upper  water-sources  and  reservoirs  of  the  North?   There 
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would  then  be  less  nia  and  less  snow  there.  And  vbat  if  there  would  be  leas 
rain  and  lesa  bdow  there?  There  would  be  lees  water  in  our  rivere  and  lakes. 
What  if  the  rainfall  or  snowfall  on  the  Rock;  Mountain  slopes  should  be 
greatly  decreased?  The  water  in  our  streams  and  lakes  must  become  propor- 
tionately reduced.  We  have  already  learned  that  we  can  with  precision  fore- 
tell a  drouth  on  these  Weetero  plains  by  the  absence  of  snow  in  the  mountains. 
If  this  HDow-fall  should  be  decreased  by  the  cutting  away  of  forests  in  the 
mountains,  then  we  cau  already  know  how  it  will  affect,  for  example,  the  Ar- 
kansas river  and  its  rich  valley  lands. 

To  eonnteract  the  climatic  influence  the  cutting  away  of  forests  has  upon 
our  continent,  there  must  be  forests  planted.  Especially  ought  this  to  be 
done'  on  our  Western  plains,  where  the  land  is  vacant  and  void  of  timber, 
and  where  the  tributaries  of  some  of  our  great  rivers  take  their  rise.  This 
would  very  materially  enlarge  the  present  channels  of  those  streams.  We 
can  conceive  how  these  streaios  might  in  course  of  time  become  navigable 
&r  inland. 

The  more  recent  explorers  in  Palestine  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
Dead  Bea  was  formerly  (in  Abram's  time)  much  larger  than  at  present; 
that  the  cutting  away  of  forests  along  the  Jordan  and  the  other  tributaries 
that  flow  into  this  sea  so  reduced  the  water,  that  the  influx  was  not  equal  to 
the  evaporation,  hence  the  sea  level  is  lower  than  formerly.  If  this  view  be 
correct,  then  the  same  might  eventually  come  to  pass  with  regard  to  our  io- 
land  lakes  and  river-courses.  It  is  even  now  true,  that  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  our  continent  where  timber  is  scarce,  there  are  streams  sinking  away 
and  entirely  disappearing ;  and  others  empty  their  waters  into  lakes  that 
have  no  visible  outlet.  If  these  sparsely-timbered  regions  of  the  West  shall 
be  entirely  stripped  of  their  forests,  and  none  planted  to  take  their  places, 
then  we  may  look  for  consequences  here  in  Kansas  that  are,  to  say  the  least, 
very  undesirable.  To  protect  ourselves — and  especially  the  generation 
coming  next  in  its  course — against  these  consequences,  let  us  plant  trees  for 
shade,  for  fuel,  for  wind-breaks,  for  hedges,  and  for  fruit,  and  coming  gener- 
ations shall  have  the  reflex  benefit  of  the  climatic  changes  these  shall  produce. 

Hie  only  hope  for  the  agriculturist  in  western  Kansas  is  a  modification  of 
the  rainfall,  which  it  is  claimed  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  shall  produce ;  but 
the  sooner  people  will  rid  themselves  of  this  delusion — that  mere  cultivation 
of  the  soil  will  induce  more  rainfall  —  the  better. 

It  is  time  to  wake  up  the  farmers  on  this  question.  They  have  altogether 
too  little  regard  for  trees.  In  Ohio  some  of  the  farmers  are  digging  up  their 
apple  orchards  and  throwing  the  trees  out  over  the  fence,  because  they  can 
make  more  money  to  the  acre  by  raising  wheat  than  by  growing  apple  or- 
chards. I  mention  this  fact  to  show  what  kind  of  a  spirit  pervades  &rmers 
in  general.  They  will  cut  away  every  vestige  of  a  tree  to  make  room  for 
corn,  or  wheat,  or  tobacco,  where  they  find  out  that  these  things  bring  the 
best  returns.     In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  outside  of  the  natural  fiir- 
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«atB,  ve  find  more  forest  trees  ■□  the  suburbs,  and  villages  and  towns,  tbaa  in 
^ming  commuDities.  These  bave  been  planted  mostly  within  the  recollec- 
don  of  the  oldest  citizens,  and  largely  during  the  present  generation,  and  to- 
day some  of  these  towns  are  almost  a  dense  forest,  the  trees  towering  up  and 
spreading  their  great  branches  out  over  the  buildings,  and  interlocking  each 
other  above  the  streets.  These  are  mostly  Elms  and  Hard  Maples.  In  New 
Haven  the  largest  Elms  are  about  seventy-five  or  eighty  years  old;  they  are 
planted  about  forty  feet  apart,  and  their  great  branching  tops  form  a  complete 
arch  above  the  streets.  At  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  I  measured  an  Ailan- 
tus  tree  planted  about  thirty  years  ago,  that  measured  six  feet  in  circumfor- 
«nce,at  two  feet  from  the  ground.  But  these  trees  are  generally  grown  either  in 
the  villages,  suburban  towns  or  smaller  cities,  or  by  amateur  fanners.  Very 
fow  of  the  ordinary  &rmer«  in  the  East  feel  that  they  can  give  place,  except 
on  the  very  rocky  soils,  for  a  single  tree  that  may  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  field  or  garden  crops.  In  some  of  the  hill  towns  of  New  England,  &nn- 
ers  have  been  driven,  by  necessity,  to  give  their  farms  over — being  literally 
worn  out — to  whatever  may  grow  spontaneously,  and  of  their  own  accord 
tbay  are  yielding  a  valuable  growth  of  young  timber. 

But  it  needs  no  long  ai^ument  to  prove  that  farmers  in  general  do  not  give 
Buffident  attention  to  horticulture  and  forestry.  His  first  business  when  he 
enters  upon  his  homestead  in  a  timbered  country  is,  to  clear  away  the  forest; 
and  every  tree,  of  course,  must  yield  to  the  ax,  except  what  be  may  need  for 
fuel  and  fencing  during  hia  own  existence.  This  grown  for  fuel  and  fencing 
is  usually  at  the  very  furthest  point  from  his  building.  How  much  it  might 
add  to  beauty  and  comfort,  if  he  would  leave  here  and  there  a  clump  of  small 
trees  to  occupy  some  corner  of  the  field,  as  well  as  a  larger  clump  about  his 
building,  with  only  the  larger  ones,  that  might  endanger  his  building  by  fall- 
ing, being  cut  out.  It  would  further  be  an  advantage  to  leave  here  and  there 
a  small  tree  along  the  fence  lines;  and  with  proper  taste  in  this  direction, 
every  farm  might  really  assume  the  appearance  of  a  park. 

When  the  farmer  enters  upon  the  improvement  of  a  prairie  farm,  we  notice 
the  same  disregard  for  tree  culture.  He  b  so  apt,  in  his  hurry  and  bustle  to 
plow  and  plant,  to  forget  that  one  of  his  very  first  interests  should  be  to  plant 
trees;  to  surround  his  cabin  with  shade  and  comfort;  to  line  his  fields  with 
timber  bells ;  to  plant  here  and  there  clumps  of  trees  of  single  trees  for  shade, 
ornament,  and  for  fuel. 

The  State  Legislature  and  the  General  Government  could  well  afford  to 
hold  out  special  inducements,  to  give  special  assistance  ( I  don't  know  just  in 
what  way)  to  encourage  the  farmer  Xa  plant  groves.  If  such  groves  were 
forever  exempt  from  taxation,  it  would  in  many  instances  be  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement; or,  the  General  Gdvernment  might  institute  a  Forest  Commis- 
sion dmilar  to  the  Fish  Commission,  and  appoint,  perhaps,  a  commissioner  in 
each  county  or  Congressional  district  of  the  settled  portions  of  tbe  Western 
plains,  furnishing  means  to  carry  on  an  experimental  forest  garden,  furnish 
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him  with  a  limited  supply  of  tree  seeds  for  distribution  among  the  settlers, 
coDfiniDg  this  distribution  to  such  as  have  already  ahoiTD  some  degree  of  in- 
terest  and  skill  in  this  branch  of  horticulture,  and  also  to  euch  as  will  pledge 
themselves  to  undertake  forest-tree  culture.  This  distribution  should  at  first 
be  in  limited  quantities  and  of  such  varietiea  aa  are  known  to  be  suitable 
to  the  climate.  Then,  after  the  first  year,  lai^r  quantities  could  be  given 
to  those  who  report  success. 

Now  this  whole  business  could  be  committed  to  the  difierent  State  HorU- 
cultural  Societies,  which,  with  their  system  of  county  vice  presidents,  could 
have  the  whole  matter  under  its  direct  supervision.  These  vice  preridentt  are 
usually  men  who  are  experienced  in  tree  culture  and  are  already  engaged  in 
making  practical  experiments,  and  they  would  gladly  extend  these  opera- 
tions, if  they  had  the  capital  to  do  it  witb.  By  the  aid  of  a  small  appropri- 
ation from  the  General  Government  and  also  from  the  State  Leg^lature,  it 
could  bring  about  a  great  revolution  od  these  plains. 

This  work  is  too  ponderous  for  single-handed,  poverty-stricken  farmers  to 
undertake  alone,  especially  when  the  different  railroad  incorporations  own 
half  of  the  land.  It  would  certainly  be  to  the  intereet  of  the  railroads  to  en- 
courage this  enterprise,  and  ship  free  all  kinds  of  trees  and  tree  seeds  that 
ore  to  be  planted  along  their  lines  of  road.  It  would  be  even  to  their  inter- 
est to  plant  large  groves  along  their  main  lines  for  the  purpose  of  replenish- 
ing their  ties  in  the  future.  Of  course,  the  Government  did  a  good  thing 
when  it  instituted  the  present  timber  act,  granting  a  quarter-section  of  its  do- 
main to  any  one  who  will  plant  and  cultivate  ten  acres  of  timber ;  but  it  does 
look  a  little  close-fisted  on  the  part  of  the  Government  when  it  could  not 
allow  more  than  one  such  claim  to  be  located  on  a  square  mile.  Was  it 
afraid  that  there  would  be  too  much  land  put  out  into  timber?  And  what 
shall  we  say  about  the  framers  of  the  first  act,  requiring  a  man  to  plant  forty 
acres  of  timber  to  secure  160  acres  of  land?  Were  they  insanef  We  must 
make  allowance  for  their  ignorance  concerning  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  growing  timber  on  these  plains.  The  present  act  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  former;  but  there  should  not  have  been  any  limit  as  to  the 
number  of  timber  claims  located  on  a  section.  In  fact,  forty  acres  of  timber 
on  every  quarter-section,  properly  distributed  in  timber  hells,  would  be  not 
too  much  timber  for  these  plains;  but  in  that  case,  the  occupant  would  have 
to  have  a  premium  on  all  that  he  cultivates  above  the  ten  acres,  else  he  would 
pay  too  dearly  for  his  land. 

Let  me  say  right  here,  that  after  all,  this  timber-claim  business  is  practi- ' 
callya  failure,  not  because.the  act  is  faulty,  but  it  is  just  what  we  might  ex- 
pect from  past  experience.  How  few  farmers  in  the  East,  where  everything 
is  favorable  to  growing  trees,  can  show  a  three-acre  apple  orchard  that  U  a 
complete  success.  How  many  forest  trees  for  shade  and  ornament  does  the 
average  farmer  in  the  East  plant  and  properly  cultivate?  From  one  to  six. 
The  average  farmer  in  the  West  who  enters  a  timber  claim  is  no  better  than. 
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tbe  RTerage  farmer  io  the  East.  At  this  rate,  or  at  the  rate  actually  Hbowa 
by  observatioD,  bow  ]oDg  will  it  take  to  bave  respectable  groves  dotted  all 
over  these  prwries? 

Could  the  GoveromeDt  reall;  expect  that  more  than  one  out  of  every  tea 
farmerg  who  take  claims  under  the  timber  act  would  ever  get  five  acres  of 
timber  successfully  growing  on  these  plains,  where  the  climatic  influences  are 
so  much  against  them?  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  many  of  those 
who  have  taken  claims  under  the  timber  (and  homestead  )  act  are  persoiu 
who  have  never  farmed  before,  and  know  but  little  about  tree  culture.  For 
example,  a  certain  man  of  the  medical  profession  took  a  claim,  and,  consid- 
ering  it  all  folly  to  plow  these  nice,  smooth,  rich  prairies,  for  the  purpose  of 
tree  growing,  took  a  crowbar  and  punched  holes  into  the  sod,  and  dropped 
the  cuttings  into  these,  and  then  wondered  why  they  failed  to  grow. 

Another  man,  of  the  clerical  profession,  a  littla  wiser  than  the  doctor,  broke 
his  sod,  planted  it  with  corn,  and  then,  with  an  ax  in  one  hand  and  some 
Cottonwood  cuttings  in  the  other,  he  went  through  his  patch,  and  speedily  he 
had  the  required  number  of  acres  set  out,  (according  to  law,  of  course,)  twelve 
feet  apart  each  way. 

Another  example:  And  this  time  it  was  an  experienced  farmer  from  Mis- 
souri, who  walked  over  his  wheat  field  in  the  spring  when  the  ground  was 
soft,  and  with  bis  hand  punched  his  cuttings  into  the  soft  earth  about  every 
twelve  feet,  as  near  as  he  could  guess;  then  after  barveat  one  Sunday  after- 
noon, taking  his  lady  by  the  sleeve,  they  both  walked  out  to  see  how  their 
trees  were  doing,  anticipatiug  what  a  fine  time  they  would  have  sauntering 
about  under  their  spreading  branches;  but,  alas!  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty that  he,  with  his  spectacles  on  bis  nose,  and  she,  with  her  sharp  eagle 
eye,  could  find  any  trace  whatever  of  either  root  or  branch,  and  of  course 
he  cursed  the  heathenish  harvesters  for  so  ruthlessly  destroying  his  timber. 

I  know  of  another  example:  A  "blue-bellied"  Yankee,  from  the  hills  of 
Vermont,  who  planted  his  trees  among  his  oats,  with  a  similar  success,  only 
he  did  not  go  out  after  harvest  to  look  at  his  trees,  supposing,  of  course,  that 
when  (MM  planted  they  did  not  require  any  further  looking  after. 

Only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  grow  timber 
onder  the  timber  act  have  actually  succeeded.  But  the  few  who  have  suc- 
ceeded have  demonstrated  that  timber  culture  can  be  made  a  success,  but  at 
the  same  time  also  claim  that  it  has  cost  them  too  much.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  outlay  in  managing  a  timber  claim  on  the  western  plains  of 
Ejuisas  anywhere  west  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian,  strictly  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  is  altogether  beyond,  any  returns  that  any  man 
of  advanced  years  may  ever  reap  from  the  use  he  may  make  of  tbe  timber 
itself.  His  principal  reward  will  be  in  the  protection  and  beauty  it  afibrds 
him.  But  in  this  he  does  not  share  the  reward  alone;  all  his  neighbors  share 
it  with  him,  and  the  land  bordering  on  his  own,  whether  it  belongs  to  private 
individuals  or  to  railroad  incorporations,  is  enhanced  in  value.    Hence  such 
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who  an  thus  feitbfull^  plaoting  and  cultiTftting  grovea  must  be  eBteemed  as 
public  benefactors.  But  tbis  siDgle-haaded  fight  by  the  insigoificaot  fev  wbo 
have  the  courage  and  peraeverauce  to  undertake  and  prosecute  it,  against  the 
ordioary  winds,  the  fierce  hurricane,  the  blasting  aimoon,  the  beating  hail, 
and  the  myriads  of  deTouring  vermin  that  visit  and  infest  these  climes,  is  too 
stupendous  to  be  thought  of  by  rational  men,  without  some  goverameutal 
backing  or  other  basis  of  operations  beeides  their  own  feeble  resources.  I 
repeat  it  agwo  —  this  is  a  national  question ;  it  is  larger  than  any  single  State 
should  undertake.  Every  tree  a  man  plants  on  theee  prairies  is  a  benefit  not 
only  to  his  neighbors,  but  to  the  public  domain. 

If,  then,  these  things  are  so,  that  cutting  away  forests  decreases  the  run- 
&11,  and  planting  forests  increases  it;  if  denuding  our  land  of  forests  brings 
upon  us  cyclones,  water-spouts,  destructive  fioods  in  one  place  and  burning 
drouth  in  another,  and  a  general  confusion  in  nature's  arrangement  in  the  rain- 
flUl — then  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  public  weal  or  woe  is  involved  in  the 
forestry  question.  Therefore  if  we  would  perpetuate  the  present  condition 
of  things  ID  nature's  arrangement,  we  must  at  once  cease  to  cut  down  our  fo^ 
sts.  Or  if  we  would  bring  about  a  better  or  improved  condition  in  those  tree- 
lees  plains  of  our  domain,  we  must  plant  forests  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
that  of  private  individual  enterprise.  If  we  would  ward  off  the  undesirable 
conditions  that  are  silently  but  surely  crouching  upon  us,  we  must  plant  trees 
at  least  sufficient  in  quantity  to  keep  pace  with  the  present  rapid ly-disappear- 
iog  forests  from  our  continent 


FORESTRY  CULTURE. 

BT  K.  ALLEN,  STANDIMQ  COMMITTEE,   HATS  CITT. 

In  making  my  first  report  on  forestry,  I  have  to  confine  my  remarks  chiefly 
to  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  the  great  work  in  that  line  needs  to  be 
done. 

West  of  the  99tb  meridian  of  west  longitude,  timber  is  by  no  means  plenty 
—whole  counties  are  there  to  be  found  without  sufficient  timber  to  supply 
firewood  alone,  for  a  single  year,  to  tb^r  present  inhabitants.  The  past  two 
years,  especially  1880,  have  been  very  dry,  so  that  new  plantations  have 
mcatly  foiled  to  grow ;  and  older,  well-established  groves  have  grown  but  lit- 
tle, yet  wherever  they  have  been  reasonably  well  oared  for  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, ready  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  making  timber  as  soon  as  circumstances 
again  become  fovorable.  Under  such  a  pressure  of  drouth  ae  we  have  just 
passed  through,  I  doubt  if  any  trees  could  have  survived  on  the  soils  of  the 
eastern  or  middle  States.  For  forest  growth  our  soil  is  the  very  beat;  our 
atmosphere  is  not  good,  but  on  the  average,  annually  growing  better,  and  is 
snaceptible  of  vast  modification  and  improvement.  (^^nnolp 
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Some  of  our  people  are  diacouraged  by  tbis  failure  iu  forestry,  but  tlie 
greater  Dumber,haviDg  more  faitb,  are  proceeding  with  the  planting;  but  few, 
however,  Beem  to  know  the  requirement§  necesgary  to  produce  success,  or  the 
sorts  to  try.  Cottonwood  is  being  planted  more  than  aoy  other.  This  is  well, 
as  it  is  not  only  a  good  pioneer  tree,  but  a  native,  and  easily  procured.  The 
Black  Walnut,  Red  Elm,  White  Elm,  Green  Asb,  Hack  berry,  and  Box  Eld» 
ore  also  natives,  and  each  of  them  ( the  laat  named  only  excepted  )  seem  \a  be 
more  enduring  than  the  Cottonwood,  and  therefore  their  culture  ought  to  be 
encouraged  and  extended,  not  that  they  may  be  expected  to  grow  so  rapidly, 
but  that  when  once  established,  they  have  great  tenacity  and  hold  their  placa 
well. 

The  Catalpa,  Black  Wild  Cherry,  Black  Locust,  Ailantus  and  Silver- 
Leaf  Poplar  are  all  promising  well  here  iu  the  West,  the  first  three  named 
being  more  especially  valuable  for  the  superior  quality  of  their  timber,  and 
the  last  three  for  their  inveterate  sprouting.  They  should  always  on  tbia 
account  be  planted  in  the  central  part  of  a  grove,  where  they  could  not  easily 
extend  their  roots  to  adjacent  lands.  When  once  fairly  established,  th^ 
will  be  found  very  difficult  to  eradicate;  therefore,  never  plant  tbeee  tliree 
sorts  where  it  is  at  all  likely  that  you  might  sometime  want  to  plant  some- 
thing else. 

The  Honey  Ijocuat  and  Osage  Orange  both  thrive  here,  and  after  b^g 
well  started,  seem  to  bear  neglect  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  any  others.  If 
seed  of  these  two  sorts  be  planted  reasonably  thick  in  the  row,BDd  cultivated 
one  or  two  years,  and  the  more  feeble  plants  cut  out,  the  stronger-growing 
ones  mill  be  hard  to  destroy,  even  by  the  most  severe  neglect  Good  cultore, 
however,  will  always  repay  with  these  trees,  as  well  as  with  all  otbere,  in 
their  more  rapid  growth.  Under  the  most  slovenly  neglect,  these  two  trees 
have  another  element  of  success — that  is,  they  afilbrd  their  own  protection 
from  stock  with  their  own  terrific  thorns.  For  quality  of  wood,  the  Osage 
Orange  has  no  superior;  for  low  wind-breaks  it  is  first>rate;  and  for  hedges 
it  seems  to  be  without  a  rival.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  treeless  part  of  the 
State  that  this  valuable  tree  is  promising  so  well. 

Trees  are  much  needed  for  ornament,  shade,  wind-breaks,  firewood,  and 
other  purposes  too  numerous  too  mention;  and  in  the  subject  itself,  there 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  for  all  to  planL  The  mere  ornament  they 
afilbrd  should  be  a  sufficient  impulse  to  the  more  refined  and  tasty;  the 
shade  they  furnish  ought  to  be  an  incentive  even  to  the  slu^ard  who  m&y 
want  to  repose  securely  from  the  rays  of  the  scorching  sun  under  thor 
branches.  Political  economists  ought  to  plant  trees  on  account  of  their  g^- 
eral  usefulness.  In  fact,  this  is  a  duty  that  no  land-owner  ever  should  fail 
to  perform,  because  in  no  way  can  the  use,  beauty  or  selling  value  of  a  piece 
of  land  be  so  cheaply  enhanced  as  by  judiciously  planting  trees  and  caring 
for  them.    This  is  work  that  true  "  patriots"  will  not  omit. 
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FOREST-TREE  CULTURE. 

BY   DB.  G.  BOHREB,  BA.YMOKD,  BICE  COUNTY. 

G.C.  Brackbtt, Secretary :  In  compliance  with  your  request,!  cheerfully 
pl&ce  at  your  disposal  what  observation  and  experience  bare  taught  me  in 
r^ard  to  timber  culture. 

First,  it  is  a  fact  admitted  by  all  who  have  acquainted  themselves  with  the 
resnlts  of  stripping  a  country  of  ita  timber,  that  the  consequences  are  delete- 
rious to  its  agricultural  and  horticultural  productions — it  having  been  dem- 
onstrated beyond  all  doubt  or  question,  that  a  country  destitute  of  timber 
belta  and  groves,  gives  the  winds  free  access  to  all  kinds  of  field,  garden  and 
orchard  crops,  and  hastens  the  evaporation  of  moisture  to  a  degre^not  only 
unfaealthful,  but  in  many  instances  positively  ruinous  to  them.  This  being 
the  case  in  countries  where  timber  has  been  removed,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  same  result  must  attend  the  cultivation  of  all  crops  in  a  region  of 
country  where  timber  never  existed.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  demonstrates  the 
indispensable  value  of  timber  on  our  prairies;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  but  a 
question  of  time  when  the  country  will  be  reduced  to  a  desert,  and  conse- 
quently will  be  uninhabitable  by  man. 

But  secondly,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  many  acres  of  very  fertile 
soil  in  some  portions  of  the  State,  which,  as  soon  as  the  sod  is  broken  and  the 
grass  roots  decomposed,  begins  to  blow  away  from  the  roots  of  crops.  This, 
again,  suggests  the  propriety  of  protecting  such  lands  by  having  them  heav- 
ily skirted  with  timber,  for  without  it  they  are  sure  to  become  worthless,  but 
if  protected  they  are  among  our  best  crop-producing  lands. 

To  be  brief,  I  deem  the  matter  of  timber  belts  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  development  and  future  prosperity  of  the  State,  that  our  State  Legisla- 
ture sfaouid  compel  them  to  be  planted,  cultivated  and  protected. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  timber  to  cultivate,  I  will  state  that  for  wind-breaks, 
iaspeciaily  along  our  public  highways,  I  would  advise  the  selection  of  timber 
of  dwarf  habits,  for  the  reason  that  such  timber,  when  fully  grown,  will  not 
be  blown  down  by  high  winds  into  the  roads,  nor  will  they  shade  growing 
crops  so  badly  as  large  trees. 

The  Box  Elder  will  answer  a  good  purpose.  It  is  bardy,  and  lees  subject 
to  injury  or  destruction  by  insects  than  many  other  varieties.  Even  the 
grasshopper  or  Bocky  Mountain  locust  injures  it  but  little,  if  any.  This 
timber  I  would  grow  by  collecting  the  seeds  in  the  fall  after  one  or  two  frosts; 
and  as  mice  are  liable  to  eat  them  if  planted  in  the  fall,  I  would  keep  them 
in  a  sack,  suspended  where  mice  cannot  get  to  them.  In  the  spring,  about 
■the  Ist  of  May,  plant  them  in  rows,  six  feet  apart,  and  not  more  than  one 
inch  deep.     They  will  come  up  as  soon  as  the  spring  rains  begin  to  fall. 
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Cultivate,  nod  beep  free  fron  weeds  for  four  or  five  yeare,  after  vhich  th^ 
will  lake  care  of  themaelvee. 

For  wiad-breakfl  away  from  the  higfavays,  plant  Walnuts  tbe  second  year, 
half-way  between  the  rows  of  tbe  Box  Elders,  so  that  ia  the  course  of  time 
the  Box  Elders  may  be  removed  for  such  use  as  the  owner  may  have  for 
them — leaving  the  Walnuts  to  make  stately  trees. 

Tbe  Ash  timber  peculiar  to  our  plains,  along  the  streams,  will  also  prove 
very  valuable  timber,  and  is  msonably  hardy.  It  should  be  planted  and 
managed  after  tbe  manner  recommended  in  the  case  of  tbe  Box  Elder. 

The  hardy  Catalpa  ( Speciosa  )  is  highly  recommended  for  its  rapid  growth 
and  timber  qualities;  but  I  leave  others  to  speak  more  fully  of  it  and  other 
timber  trees. 

FORESTRY. 

BY    E.    T.    BYBAH,  JEWELL   CITY,  JEWELL   COUNTY. 

Id  looking  over  the  "First  Report  on  Forestry  for  1879,"  I  ain  at  a  loss 
for  something  to  add  to  what  I  find  there.  It  seems  to  contain  all  that  I 
know,  and  a  good  deal  more.  Therefore,  being  a  Methodist,  I  will  try  and 
follow  up  what  has  been  so  well  said,  with  an  exhortation. 

If  I  could  reach  tbe  ear  of  every  larmer  living  on  a  quarter-section  of 
prairie  land  in  Kansas,  I  would  urge  him  by  every  consideratioD  of  comfort, 
health  and  pecuniary  interest,  to  prepare  at  onee  for  a  grove  of  forest  trees; 
and  I  would  keep  urging  him  till  be  would  go  to  work  in  earnest.  How  any 
man  can  live  out  on  the  bleak  pr^rie  for  six  or  eight  years,  and  make  little 
or  DO  effort  to  get  even  a  wind-break  of  trees  around  his  bouse  or  stock-yard, 
is  past  my  comprehension.  It  is  not  so  much  a  want  of  knowledge  as  a  want 
of  interest,  and  that  most  ruinous  of  all  habits,  procrastinatioo.  The  farmer 
is  not  quite  ready  now,  and  he  puts  it  off  till  next  year;  next  year  he  is  as 
little  prepared  as  now — and  so  it  goes  on  till  life  is  past  and  nothing  don& 
Let  no  one  bring  as  an  excuse,  that  he  can't  get  the  seeds,  or  cuttiDgs,or  small 
plants  that  be  would  prefer,  but  go  to  work  at  once  and  plant  whatever  n 
most  convenient.  Any  of  the  streams  near  by  will  fiimish  an  abundance  of 
seeds  of  the  Ash  and  Elm  or  Box  Elder;  and  poor  as  it  may  be  for  other 
purposes,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Cottonwood  for  rapid  growth. 
It  makes  good  fuel  if  cut  early  in  the  winter  and  well  seasoned.  From  what 
I  have  seen,  I  fear  tbe  Walnut  will  hardly  succeed  west  of  the  sixth  princi- 
pal meridian,  unless  planted  on  rich  bottom  land.  It  may,  but  it  will  take 
a  life-time  to  became  available  for  mechanical  purposes.  Let  Do  man  waste 
time  with  Black  Locust.  It  grows  rapidly,  but  before  it  is  available  for  any 
useful  purpose  it  will  ineviubly  fall  a  prey  to  the  borer.  How  well  I  re- 
member our  beauiiful  Locust  groves  in  Illinois,  planted  about  forty  yean 
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^^.«ad::fi«B.  wbich  «s  expeoted^  amcl^  Many  of  tbam  Ind  gnma  large 
tBVQgfa  Ibr  ^fana  imiBtB,  but  wan  all  utterly  ruined  in  a  year  or  two,  as  if  a 
fierce  fire  had  paeaed  througb  them;  aod  from  vhat  I  sav  of  it  id  JeSereon 
county,  it  ifl  still  teas  likely  to  succeed  in  Kauaaa. 

I  have  what  is  called  a  timber  farm,  that  furoiehes  pleuty  of  fuel,  aod  tim- 
ber for  other  purposes  ou  a  iarm,  bo  that  I  have  no  need  fur  an  artificial  grove, 
but  I  have  good  wind-breaks  for  my  orchard.  I  think  if  I  should  wish  to 
plant  a  grove,  I  would  plant  largely,  fully  one-half,  of  the  Aeh,  ao  common 
along  the  streams  in  this  part  of  Kansas,  and  on  west  of  here  to  the  State  line. 
It  grows  rapidly  on  bottom  or  good  upland,  and  ia  much  better  than  almost 
any  other  timber  for  fuel,  besides  being  valuable  for  mechanical  purposes. 

In  planting  a  grove,  I  am  satisfied  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  planting 
alternate  rowa  of  difierent  kinds  of  timber ;  plant  in  rows  not  less  than  eight 
feet  apart  and  as  close  in  the  rows  as  you  please — not  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  apart;  I  have  seen  the  finest  Cottonwoods  growing  not  more  than 
two  feet  apart.  I  would  set  the  cuttings  and  plant  tbe  aeeda  where  I  wiah 
them  to  atand,  without  transplanting,  or  at  most  would  only  transplant  so 
as  to  thin  out  therows.and  in  this  way  extend  the  grove.  Prepare  the  ground 
and  cultivate  the  plants  as  thoroughly  as-you  would  a  piece  of  corn  tbat  you 
intended  to  enter  for  a  premium  at  the  county  fur.  This  can  be  done  with  a 
single  or  two-horse  cultivator,  and  hoeing,  and  must  be  followed  up  for  two 
or  three  years;  after  that  mow  the  weeds  twice  in  the  season,  leaving  them 
on  the  ground  for  mulch  till  the  trees  are  large  enough  to  smother  them  out. 
Hulcbing  trees  with  old  hay,  straw,  etc,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  when  It 
can  be  done  so  as  to  effectually  smother  the  weeds.  But  it  ia  utterly  useless 
to  try  to  raiae  trees,  either  fruit  or  foreet,  in  Kansas,  without  thorough  culti- 
vation or  mulching,  or  both. 

And  now  for  a  little  more  exhortatiom  Plant  trees — plant  lota  of  them; 
plant  for  beauty;  plant  for  comfort;  plant  for  profit; — and  succeeding  g«i- 
erations  will  bless  you. 

FOREST-TREE  GROWTH. 

BT  J.  J.  HEASEB  AND  V.  B.  PBNNINGTOIf,  HUTCHINSON,  BENO  COUNTY. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  forest-tree  planting  by  these  reporters, 
made  March  1, 1881. 

Lombardy  Poplars,  set  from  slips  in  tbe  spring  of  1879,  now  average 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  twelve  feet  in  height;  Catalpa  Speciosa,  one- 
year  seedlings,  set  in  spring  of  1880,  average  five  and  one-half  inchee  In 
drcamference,  and  six  and  one-half  feet  in  height ;  White  Elm,  one-year-old 
seedlings,  set  in  spring  of  1S60,  are  three  and  one-fourth  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  five  feet  in  height;  Sycamore,  same  age  of  Elms,  three  inches  in 
circumference,  and  four  feet  in  heisht ;  White  Ash,  from  seed,  one  foot  id     , 
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height;  Honey  Locuat,  one  yesr  old,  from  seed,  eighteen  iachea  in  height; 
two  years  old,  three  inchee  in  circumfereuce,  and  eight  feet  in  height;  Roa- 
sian  mulherry,  three  years  old,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  in 
height  This  mulberry  is  hardy,  a  good  grower,  and  if  kept  in  dwarf  form 
will  make  a  fine  hedge  and  wind-break. 

Etebobeens. — Of  Red  Cedar,  set  in  the  spring  of  1880,  ninety-five  per 
cent,  made  a  successfu)  growth. 

The  soil  on  which  the  foregoing-mentioned  plants  were  set  is  a  sandy  loam, 
which  is  supplied  with  moisture  by  sub-irrigation  from  the  Arkansas  river 
00  the  south,  and  Cow  creek  on  the  north ;  distance  between  the  two  streams, 
about  three  miles.  The  depth  from  surface  of  the  land  to  water  supply  be- 
low varies  from  six  to  ten  feet. 

These  results  show  a  very  satisfactory  growth,  and  should  afford  ample 
encouragement  to  those  who  contemplate  forest-tree  planting  in  this  county. 


TREE  CULTURE  ON  THE  PLAINS- 

BY  W.  E.  POeNOT,  ELLSWORTH,  KAK8A8. 

It  seems  useless,  almost  needless,  to  give  a  redtal  of  the  trees  best  aoited 
for  culture  on  the  frontier,  yet,  while  experiences  differ,  and  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains a  part  of  the  life-work  of  any  man,  the  subject  is  open  for  thought. 
Tree  culture  is  a  subject  worthy  of  very  careful  consideration,  and  while  our 
noble  young  State  is  making  so  many  rapid  marches  toward  the  front,  let  ns 
see  whether  there  is  not  yet  room  for  advancement. 

In  the  first  place,  our  State — the  western  portion,  at  least — is  compara- 
tively treeless.  Congress  has  wisely  provided  for  the  disposal  of  portions  of 
this  to-be  great  West,  by  encourtm;ing  the  growth  of  timber.  Kow  let  the 
Government  go  a  step  further — or,  better  still,  our  own  Stale — and  offer  in- 
ducements  for  the  protection  of  such  woods  as  are  of  most  value  to  the  m^ 
chaoic  and  artisan.  Should  the  present  method  of  haphazard  tre«  planting 
go  on  as  at  present,  it  will  take  scores,  and  I  may  say  numerous  scores,  of 
years  to  find  within  our  borders  the  requisite  quantity  of  such  woods  as  onr 
own  mechanics  will  need  for  home  use  in  the  difierent  branches  of  manufiMS- 
turiog  and  repairing. 

Stop  a  moment  and  ask  yourself  the  question,  "When  will  we  he  able  to 
take  from  our  own  forests  such  woods  as  time  has  told  us  are  tlie  most  useAil, 
beneficial,  and  in  greatest  demand  ? "  Let  our  present  system  continue  a  few 
years,  and  we  will  stand  in  a  fair  way  to  he  branded,  "The  Cottonwood  State 
of  the  Uoion."  Can  we,  as  a  State,  afford  it?  Some  one  says,  our  first  ef- 
forts must  be  for  fuel.  Our  efforts  should  be  above  this  question.  Fuel  is 
one  of  the  essentials,  but  not  the  only  one.    The  very  class  of  trees,  as  s  rule 
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the  most  valueless  to  us  in  the  future — Cottouwood — is  being  most  lai^ely 
planted,  and  it  is  time  for  tbe  people  of  our  State  to  stop  and  consider  before 
we  go  further,  and  inquire  if  tbe  future  prosperity  of  our  State  does  not  da- 
mand  something  better  at  our  hands.  At  present  we  are  allowed  a  certain 
number  of  acres  of  land  as  a  consideration  for  plantiDg  a  given  number  of 
acres.  What  is  the  object  of  a  large  majority  of  tbe  planters?  They  are  not 
men  of  capital ;  they  are  not  men  of  large  experience  in  planting  and  caring 
for  trees;  and  it  is  not  a  business  proposition  with  tbem  further  than  to  se- 
cure the  land,  and  when  tbe  requisite  number  of  trees  are  planted  they  seem 
to  think  that  is  all. 

But  another  question  comes  in  here — Will  not  tbe  future  wealth  of  our 
State,  the  future  value  of  our  lands,  the  future  value  of  places  within  tbe 
State  where  future  mechanics  will  seek  work,  and  the  future  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  cities  and  towns  follow  as  a  reeult,  and  be  governed  laigely 
by  what  we  are  to-day  planting  on  our  timber  claims? 

Let  encoQiagement  be  given  to  our  better  class  of  woods,  for  the  good  of 
our  State.  We  have  the  raw  material — the  soil — to  work  with,  and  our  fii- 
ture  greatness  among  the  States  largely  depends  on  wise  planting  at  this  time. 
Stimolate  in  some  form  tbe  production  of  the  class  of  woods  that  will  be 
needed  to  keep  our  shops  and  factories  in  operation,  and  we  will  have  no 
cause  for  r^ret.  It  is  a  business  proposition  with  us,  as  a  State,  and  de- 
mands attention. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  FOREST  TREES  IN  ROOKS  COUNTY. 

BT  S.  H.  STBATBH,  STOCKTOH. 

My  experience  in  Kansas  forest-tree  culture  is  limited  to  the  past  two  years 
—1879  and  1880;  yet  in  that  brief  period  I  am  fully  convinced  that  success 
in  agricultural  pursuits  is  dependent  largely  upon  a  successful  forest-tree  cul- 
ture. Impressed  with  this  fact,  I  most  cheerfully  contribute  my  mite  of  ex- 
perience to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge,  hoping  that  it  may  be  of  some  value 
to  that  class  of  my  fellow-men  whose  lot  may  be  cast  to  settle  in  this  country. 

For  a  list  of  native  varieties  of  forest  trees  worthy  of  the  planter's  consid- 
eration, I  will  name  the  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  Elm,  Ash,  Black  Walnut, 
Osage  Orange  and  Red  Cedar.  The  Cottonwood  should  be  used  only  as  a 
nurso  tree  to  the  other  classes.  Hardy  Catalpa  Speciosa  and  Osage  Orange 
are  worthy  of  extensive  planting.  These  endure  our  summer  drouth.  Red 
Cedar  is  tbe  best  of  all  our  native  trees  to  break  the  stinging  force  of  the  cold 
north  winds  of  winter,  and  is  very  desirable  for  belts,  planted  on  the  north 
of  the  dwelling  house,  and  a  shelter  to  tbe  stable.  Its  seed  seldom  germinate 
antil  tbe  second  year  after  planted,  unless  artificially  prepared,  as  follows: 
Soak  them  in  weak  lye,  and  then  rub  them  with  the  bands  to  remove  tbe  ree- 
inons  coating  with  which  nature  covers  the  seed,  and  in  favorable  weather 
they  will  germinate  in  a  few  weeks.     Shade  lightly  tbe  young  plant  as  »oot^T[,> 
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u  it  appears,  with  brush  or  a  screen.  When  two  years  old,  traDtpIant  from 
the  seed-bed  in  June. 

Ckittonwood  and  Elm  seed  ripen  in  early  spring,  and  require  planUng  at 
oDce  or  to  be  placed  in  a  moist  place,  to  prevent  their  drying  onL  They 
being  quite  small,  require  a  light  covering.  A  partial  shade,  and  duly  moist- 
ening of  thesoil  during  a  dry  spell,  will  add  much  to  the  success  of  these  seeds. 

Black  Walnuts  should  he  planted  in  the  fall,  soon  after  ripening,  and  in 
the  place  where  tbey  are  to  grow  into  permanent  trees,  as  they  do  not  trans- 
plant safely.  They  can  be  carried  over  until  spring  by  being  lightly  covered 
with  sod  or  litter,  and  then  plant  as  early  as  practicable. 

Ash  and  Box  Elder  seed  may  be  mixed  with  sand  in  the  fall,  and  Uius 
kept  until  spring. 

Land  selected  for  forest-tree  or  seed  planting  should  be  such  as  has  had 
two  or  three  years'  cultivation,  and  ehonld  be  thoroughly  plowed  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  deep,  and  well  pulverized.  Thus  prepared,  it  will  be  sufficiently 
moist  to  afford  success  in  planting,  whilst  a  poorly-prepared  piece  of  land 
would  result  in  failure. 

All  classes  of  trees,  except  Evei^reens,  should  be  planted  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared.  The  best  method  for  planting  young, 
say  one-year-old  forest  trees,  that  I  have  practiced,  is  as  follows,  via.:  The 
land  being  properly  prepared,  lay  it  off  in  rows  one  way  four  feet  apart,  witli 
a  common  marker;  then  with  a  plow  cross  it  with  rows  twelve  feet  apart, 
turning  a  shallow  furrow.  Set  the  trees  in  the  obecks,  or  where  the  plow 
crossed  the  markings  first  made.  This  will  give  rows  twelve  feet  apart,  and 
the  trees  will  stand  four  f^  apart  in  the  row.  Pack  the  soil  carefully  among 
the  roots,  and  tramp  it  down.  Then  with  a  plow  turn  a  furrow  to  the  trees 
OD  each  aide.  The  roots  should  be  kept  moist,  and  protected  from  sun  and 
air  from  the  time  the  trees  are  taken  up  unUl  they  are  planted. 

Plant  wind-breaks  on  the  south  of  the  farm  to  protect  from  the  hot  south 
winds  in  summer,  and  on  the  north  to  shut  off  those  from  the  north.  A. 
wind-break,  four  to  six  rods  wide,  on  the  south  side  of  a  farm,  is  the  best  in- 
vestment a  Rooks  county  farmer  can  make.  Every  160-acre  &rm  should 
have  at  least  forty  acres  of  growing  Umber. 


TREE  PLANTING  ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
GROUNDS. 

BY  PBOP.    E.   A.   POPENOE. 
(A  npobUciUoD  tram  tha  IndaalrliUit,  bj  lugjuUan  of  tli*  miUim.) 

As  a  contribution  to  the  general  fund  of  arboricultural  knowledge  in  Uiia 
State,  a  summary  is  here  given  of  the  various  experiments  made  by  the  Hor- 
ticultural Department  with  many  kinds  of  trees,  on  the  grounds  of  this  ii 
tutiou. 
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The  Snt  attempts  at  tree  culture  that  have  given  results  of  valae,  were 
made  at  the  old  college,  in  the  ^ear  1872.  Duriug  this  year,  plaDtations  of 
EuropeaD  Larch,  Deciduous  Cjpresa,  White,  Red  and  Green  Ashes,  Osage 
Orange,  Catalpa,  Ailantua,  Black  Walnut,  White  Hickory,  Soft  Maple,  and 
Willow,  were  made.  The  ground  selected  for  the  forest  plat  was  below  the 
average  of  upland  soils,  part  of  it  quite  dry  and  gravelly,  and  all  with  a  south- 
ern exposure:  The  planting  of  all  varieties  was  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  laid 
north  and  south,  the  trees  standing  about  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
greater  part  of  the  trees  grew  well,  the  exceptions  being  the  Red  Ash,  White 
Hickory  and  European  Larch.  The  latter  have  failed  entirely  since.  In 
1873,  the  number  of  varieties  under  trial  was  increased  by  plantations  of  Box 
Elder,  Chestnut,  White  Elm,  Scotch  Pine,  Red  Cedar,  Austrian  Pine  and  Nor- 
way Spruce. 

The  results  of  these  plantings  so  far  as  developed  during  the. year,  show 
greatly  in  fovor  of  the  Box  Elder,  White  Elm,  Red  Cedar  and  Austrian 
Pine,  as  well  as  those  that  grew  in  the  planting  of  1872.  Small  plantings  of 
different  Birches,  Beech,  Sugar  Maple  and  (Mieetnut  bave  resulted  unfavora- 
bly, in  the  main;  although  encouragement  is  given  to  continue,  on  a  small 
scale,  the  two  trees  last  named. 

The  year  1874,  memorable  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
'  tain  locust,  was  one  of  disaster  to  tree  planters.  In  the  groves  on  the  college 
grounds,  the  Evergreens  suffered  more  than  other  trees.  The  Red  Cedar, 
Mountain  Fine,  Austrian  Pine  and  Pitch  Pine  proved  able  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  these  insects,  while  the  Spruces,  Scotch  Pine,  Arbor  Yits  and  Ju- 
nipers were  destroyed  almost  without  exception.  The  deciduous  trees  were 
injured  in  a  comparatively  slight  degree,  with  the  exception  of  the  European 
I^rch  and  Chestnut,  the  former  being  entirely  killed,  and  the  latter  very  se- 
riously injured. 

The  evidence  of  tnia  year  speaks  in  favorable  terms  of  the  Ailantus,  when 
planted  on  high,  dry  land.  In  such  aituatioo,  its  tendency  toward  a  succu- 
lent late  growth  is  checked,  and  it  is  enabled  thus  to  withstand  ordinary  win- 
ters; while  on  low  lands,  this  tree  is  only  partially  hardy.  On  account  of  its 
very  luxuriant  growth,  it  aObrds  complete  protection  to  the  ground  after  the 
first  year. 

A  survey  of  the  various  tracts  planted  in  forest  trees  of  various  kinds,  gives 
very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  ability  of  some  varieties  to  withstand  the 
ordinary  vicissitudes  of  our  climate.  Considering  the  poverty  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  stand,  the  Black  Walnuts,  Catalpa,  Osage  Orange  and  Cotton- 
wood have  made  exceptionally  fine  growth.  The  wisdom  of  close  planting  is 
here  apparent.  Trees  in  these  plats,  standing  about  one  foot  by  four  apart, 
have  served  as  a  protection  to  each  other — shading  the  trunks,  rendering 
them  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  boring  insects,  and  retaining  the  moisture  of 
the  soil.  The  tendency  to  a  low,  spreading  growth,  which  is  found  on  less 
dense  plantations,  is  here  corrected ;  and  the  trees  take  instead  an  upright 
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form,  with  smooth,  straight  trunks  braDcbiog  high.    This  is,  of  coarse,  a  coti- 
sideration  of  great  importance  where  trees  are  grown  for  timber.  < 

While  the  general  results  are  essentially  as  stated,  the  fact  that  trees  of 
some  of  the  less  hardy  varieties  are  alive  and  in  a  state  of  vigorous  grotrth, 
binta  at  the  possibility  of  greater  success  with  these  trees,  if  they  can  be  &irly 
started.  A  few  Chestnuts  are  found  that  have  attuned  a  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  with  correspoodiug  size  of  trunk.  A  few  White  Pines,  and  an 
occasional  Spruce,  have  also  grown  to  good  size.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Sugar  Maple  and  the  Butternut. 


FOEEST-TREE    CULTURE. 

BY  A.  N.  QODPEEY,  MADISON. 

Kansas  is  a  prairie  State,  and  her  native  forests  are  small,  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  question  of  planting  artificial  groves  becomes  of  vital  interest  to 
her  citizens.  It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  we  have  commenced 
to  realize  the  importance  of  this  subject  From  the  Dumber  of  treeless  homes 
on  our  broad  prairies,  it  would  seem  that  the  benefits  derived  from  planting ' 
trees  cannot  be  too  strongly  uiged  upon  our  people.  The  earlier  settlen 
chose  timbered  claims,  where  wood  for  fuel,  and  the  thousand-aud-one  neces- 
sities of  a  &rm,  were  close  at  hand.  It  is  only  since  the  upland  began  to  be  set- 
tled, and  the  western  counties  dotted  with  prairie  homes,  that  the  subject  of 
timber  culture  has  awakened  interest. 

The  energetic  prairie  farmer,  with  his  fuel  and  feDciog  to  buy  at  exorbi- 
tant prices,  bis  building  material  to  ship  from  the  Eastern  pineries,  bis  only 
shade  and  shelter  derived  from  the  cockle-bur  and  sunflower,  wiUi  nothing 
to  break  the  force  of  the  winter  winds  which  penetrate  to  every  part  of  bis 
house,  and  drive  out  the  last  particle  of  warmth  from  his  home  and  bis 
heart — be,  above  all  men,  can  realize  the  beauty,  the  comfort  and  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  a  vigorous,  healthy,  growing  tree.  His  mind  dwells  with 
sadness  on  the  wanton  waste  of  timber  in  the  balmy  days  of  It^-roUiogs,  as 
he  shivers  over  the  stove — that  if  kept  at  a  red  heat  cannot  warm  the  air  as 
fast  as  it  enters  up  through  the  floor,  down  through  the  ceiling,  and  in 
through  the  closely- battened  crevices. 

In  the  East,  where  Nature  seemed  so  lavish  with  her  sylvan  gifts,  every 
step  is  being  taken  to  preserve  the  native  forests.  How  much  more  import- 
ant, then,  becomes  the  plantation  and  cultivation  of  artificial  forests  on  our 
broad,  treeless  plains.  Western  men  are  too  prone  to  grasp  at  anything  that 
promises  quick  returns,  while  matters  of  great  importance,  that  require  time 
to  develop,  are  overlooked.  Farmers  will  plant  a  fleld  to  corn  year  after 
year,  because  the  crop,  though  small  in  value,  is  returned  Boouaily.    If  the' 
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flame  ground  be  planted  to  trees,  oolja  few  years — six  or  eight — vould 
j^w  poles  equal  io  value  to  a  crop. of  corn.  From  this  time  on,  the  value 
increases  each  year,  till  the  field  becomes  worth  the  entire  farm  besides. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  wood  alone  that  trees  should  be  grown.  A  prairie 
home  needs  protection  from  the  fierce,  piercing  storms  of  winter  and  the 
flcorching  blasts  of  summer.  This  involves  the  question  of  comfort  to  man 
and  beast,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  A  farmer  in 
-charge  of  stock  has  a  moral  duty  to  perform  in  providing  for  the  comfort  of 
bis  animals,  just  as  important  and  binding  as  his  family  duties.  Upon  our 
broad  prairies,  where  the  wind  sweeps  for  miles  without  resiHtance,  no  shelter 
«an  be  constructed  which  is  equal  to  that  afibrded  by  a  few  trees.  So  much 
has  already  been  said  on  the  subject  of  wind-breaks,  and  their  effects  upon 
Air  currents,  that  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  here. 
Former  reports  of  this  Society  contain  well-written  essays  on  the  protection 
given  by  timber  belts  to  orchard,  garden,  and  growing  grain.  On  the  sandy 
pluQS  of  the  upper  Arkansas,  the  shelter-belt  theory  has  attained  its  greatest 
victory.  In  that  region,  "  no  shelter,  no  crop,"  has  become  an  axiom.  Un- 
less surrounded  by  hedges  or  belts  of  trees,  the  land  "takes  to  itself  wings" 
and,  in  local  parlance,  "  skips."  We  were  informed  that  the  land  could  not 
be  held  even  by  a  mortgage,  and  that  the  deeds  were  made  portable,  so  that 
a  man  might  follow  his  drifting  farm.  Under  the  influence  of  narrow  belts 
of  growing  trees  are  found  vigorous,  verdant  crops,  while  outside  are  scorch- 
ing drouth  and  shifting  sand. 

There  is  still  another  benefit  derived  by  planting  trees.  It  makes  a  home 
pleasant,  enjoyable,  beautiful,  home'like.  Was  it  ever  your  lot  to  visit  a  prai- 
rie &rm  where  the  owner  was  always  loo  buty  to  plant  trees?  Here  by  the  gate, 
as  you  enter,  is  a  lonely  peach  tree,  which  has  encouatered  many  hardships 
in  its  struggle  for  existence.  The  one  remaining  branch  waves  mournfully 
in  the  air,  sadly  suggesting  "  what  might  have  been."  A  glance  to  the  right 
reveals  the  sheds  and  stables,  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  proclaiming  the 
owner  to  be  a  tioek-man.  For  him  earth  has  has  no  beauty  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  stables  and  sheds.  There,  just  behind  the  house,  is  the  pig-pen,  a 
board  or  two  across  the  top  as  a  partial  shelter.  The  house  is  made  of  four 
vralls,  and  covered  with  a  roof,  with  boles  sawed  out  for  windows  and  doors ; 
no  dower,  nor  shrub,  nor  clinging  vine  to  relieve  the  monotony.  You  hasten 
to  leave  the  place,  with  an  unsatisfied,  aching  void,  that  will  last  for  days. 
You  find  yourself  unconsciously  repeating  the  words  of  our  honored  friend, 
Geo.  Y.  Johnson:  "There  be  places  where  people  stay,  and  eat  and  sleep, 
that  are  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  homes  than  a  swill-barrel  is  suitable  for 
s  butter-chest." 

There  is  another  picture  in  the  writer's  mind,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  one 
Just  given.  You  enter  the  gate,  and  proceed  toward  the  house  by  a  curved 
gravel  walk,  bordered  with  flowers.  Here  is  a  yucca,  with  its  curious  floral 
4>rgaos;  there  a  delicate  climber;  here  a  rosebud,  and  there  a  bed  of  bloom- 
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iD%  annuals;  here  a  pine,  and  there  s  cedar.  A  croquet  ground  is  laid  out 
beneath  the  shade  of  native  oaks,  while  thewhole  yard  is  carpeted  with  the 
cool  refreshing  grass,  which  woos  you  to  a  romp  in  its  cool  depths.  The 
house  stands  in  the  midst  of  this  loveliness,  in  full  and  complete  harmony 
with  its  surroundings.  There  is  nothing  grand  and  imposing  in  its  archi- 
tecture, no  marble  steps  or  costly  statuary  to  clash  with  nature's  artlesaness; 
simply  a  solid,  comfortable  building,  with  vine-covered  porch  and  fiower- 
lined  windows.  The  outside  view  foretells  the  comfort  within.  Here,  by  the 
wide  parlor  window,  ia  a  table  covered  with  books  and  pictures.  The  sun- 
light, flowers  and  birds  of  the  dining-room  lend  an  enjoyment  to  the  meals 
that  must  be  felt,  to  be  known.  In  every  feature  is  written  that  sweetest  and 
dearest  of  all  English  words,  home.  How  delightful  to  come  from  the  hot, 
dusty,  smoky,  noisy  city,  to  this  haven  of  rest,  where  care  seems  powerless  to 
enter!  How  sweet  to  preas  the  snowy  pillow,  with  the  cool,  fragrant  even- 
ing breeze  entering  through  the  open  window,  and  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
katydid's  songi  The  associations  of  a  visit  to  this  pleasant  spot  will  be  last- 
ing as  memory  itaelf.  Is  not  sucb  a  home  worth  a  lifetime  of  patience  and 
labor?  Money  cannot  buy  it,  with  all  its  pure  enjoyments.  It  must  be 
made,  built  up  year  by  year,  slowly  and  surely. 

May  we  not  assert  that  all  our  great  men  owe  tbeir  fame  to  the  elevating, 
chastening  influence  of  treesT  Washington  spent  hie  early  days  among  the 
forest-clad  hills  of  the  East.  Lincoln's  character  and  mind  developed  while 
splitting  fmIs  in  the  grand  old  forests.  Ohio,  "the  mother  of  FrealdenU," 
is  a  timbered  State. 

Trees  are  important  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  With  their  leaves 
drinking  in  the  noxious  gases  from  the  air  and  the  roots  nourished  by  the  de- 
caying matter  of  the  soil,  they  become  the  best  of  curatives.  Our  M.  D.'s 
would  lessen  the  traffic  in  quinine  by  prescribing  large  annual  doses  of  fruit 
and  forest  trees.  The  icy,  scorching  touch  of  the  dread  ague  is  more  fre- 
quently turned  aside  by  the  friendly,  sheltering  arms  of  a  dooryard  tree  than 
by  a  swill-barrel  full  of  tonic  bitters.  There  is  a  strengthening  influence  id 
their  very  presence  that  cures. 

When  we  consider  the  fuel,  shelter,  beauty  and  comfort  obtained  by  a  little 
outlay  in  planting  trees,  it  becomes  a  wonder  why  so  many  of  our  Kansas 
fkrms  are  treeless.  The  writer  has  seen  onr  native  underbrush  grow  from 
riding-whips  to  respectable  flag-stafis,  and  considers  himself  a  young  man 
yet  for  all  that.  How  short  seems  the  time  from  "back-sight"  over  the  in* 
tervening  years  I 

While  it  requires  time  for  trees  to  develop  to  a  goodly  siie,  yet  the  retun» 
for  your  labor  is  felt  from  the  moment  of  planting.  You  have  something  to 
look  forward  to  and  hope  for  in  the  future;  and  as  the  trees  increase  in  size, 
you  find  your  interest  increasing  in  proportion.  He  who  plants  trees  once, 
and  cares  for  them  properly,  will  continue  to  plant,  always  finding  some  new 
spot  to  be  beautified.    Every  patent  or  deed  to  a  piece  of  land  contains  ani 
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nnwritten  clause  biadiug  the  "party  of  the  secoDd  part"  to  enhance  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  same  by  the  plaDtiog  of  trees.  Plant  trees,  and 
thus  fulfill  a  duty  to  your  country,  your  family,  your  posterity,  and  ytna-»df. 


FOREST -TREE  CULTURE. 

BEPORTED  BY  OODHTIEB. 

The  following  circular  was  exteneively  distributed  throughout  tiiose  coun- 
ties wherein  the  production  of  for^^st  trees  for  fuel,  shelters  and  timber  had 
been  made  a  specialty,  and  more  largely  among  the  experienced  men  of  the 
western  counties,  where  such  culture  is  a  necessity  to  the  welfare  of  the  agrt- 
cultoral  and  horticultural  interests.  While  there  may  he  a  similarity  in  the 
recommendatioiiB  of  many  of  these  reports,  (which  feature  afibrds  evidence  of 
a  unanimity,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  confirmation  of  methods  adopted  in 
the  management  of  forest  trees,)  there  are  variances  which  give  evidence  of 
either  a  material  difference  in  the  results  of  the  location,  soil  or  management, 
or  that  the  experiments  have  not  been  sufficiently  extended  to  determine  a 
uniform  result.  While  it  is  a  question  of  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  some,  whether 
any  system  of  culture  can  he  made  general  in  application  even  to  all  parts  of 
the  same  county,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  successes  in  some  pordons 
may  afford  sufficient  relief  to  some  of  the  causes  of  &ilure  in  others;  and  to 
secure  such  an  end  has  been  the  aim  of  this  Society  in  sending  out  this  circu- 
lar. The  determination  of  a  successful  forest-tree  culture  is  of  vital  import- 
ance, and  more  directly  concerns  the  interest  of  settlers  upon  the  western 
portion  of  the  State,  and  with  that  class  will  rest  largely  the  solution  of  the 
problem :  "  What  shall  be  the  culture  of  forest  trees  most  succeesfiil  to  meet 
their  wants?" — Sec'y. 

[Cittcni^B  No.  a,  1881.] 

Kansas  State  J 
Lawbehcs,  Eab.,  Jannkrj  20,  1381. 
Mt  Dear  Snt:  Tbie  circuUr  u  offered  to  ^on  for  the  porpoM  of  obt«ining  iofbrms- 
tioD  upon  Iheqneatiooof  Jbrtsl-ZV«e  Orommg,  for  timber  and  shelter — Biuwen  to  which 
will  be  made  a  part  of  a  mannal  on  Forestrj,  deigned  (spedallj  to  meet  the  wants  of 
aettlerfl  located  Id  the  western  ooaotiea  of  EaoMS.  You  are  kindlj  arged  lo  give  this 
matter  joar  careful  and  earnest  atteodon,  that  a  reliable  ayBlem  of  forest-tree  culture 
may  be  diflKminsted  ia  secUoitB  where  a  siioeess  In  soch  work  ii  of  the  fint  importance 
in  making  a  settlemeDL 

IbL  Hbts  any  daasea  of  forest  trees  been  sacceeefullj  planted  and  growQ  in  your  coontjT 
If  BO,  please  give  a  list  of  each  in  the  order  of —  first,  their  sacceM ;  leooDd,  their  vaJne 
for  timber;  third,  their  value  for  shelter-belts. 

2d.  What  varieties  are  preferable  for  lowlands  7 

3d.  What  varieties  are  adapted  to  aplandsT  /-->  i 
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4th.  What  preparation  of  the  land  U  required  T 

Sth.  What  clueea  ue  essil;  propagated  b;  cnttings  7 

6th.  What  clewee  require  propagation  bjeeedeT 

7th.  What  preparation  of  weds  and  cuttings  ia  reqaired  before  planting,  and  at  wliat 
time  ahoald  thej  be  prepared  ?  ( Pleaae  state  the  preparation  of  each  varietj  dearly, 
and  in  fuU.) 

8th.  Fleass  slate  clearl;  the  time  and  manner  of  planting  seeds  and  cattioga  in  the 
norsery,  and  in  rows,  where thej  are  to  form  grorea  and  belts? 

9th.  What  distance  ahou Id  trees  he  planted  in  forming  timber  lots? 

10th.  What  shoald  he  the  cnlture  the  first  year  in  the  nursery  ? 

11th.  What,  trhen  planted  for  timber  lots,  groves  and  shelter-belts  7 

12th.  What  the  culture  each  year  thereafter  ? 

13th.  At  what  age  (varieties  named )  is  it  safe  to  cease  cultivating  7 

14th.  Do  field  and  garden  crops  thrive  belter  where  protected  by  timber-belU  than 
where  not  so  prelected  7 

16th.  Have  yon  evidence  that  timber  growing  can  he  made  a  profitable  invcatment  7 

16th.  What  is  the  age  of  the  oldeet  BucceBBfully-grown  limber  lot,  grove,  or  belt? 

17th.  What  variety  of  trees  are  they  ? 

16th.  Is  it  on  upland  or  lowland  7 

19th.  What  ia  the  average  diameter  and  height  of  the  trees  in  the  plantation? 


ALLEN  COUNTY.— Br  H.  E.  Vah  Demam,  Geneva. 

The  following  varieties  of  forest  trees  have  heeu  sticc«S3fully  plaoted  and 
grown  in  this  county :  Black  Walnut,  Catalpa,  Houey  Locust,  Osage  Orange, 
White  Ash,  Sycamore,  Elm,  Cottonwood,  Soft  Maple,  and  are  naioed  in  the 
order  of  their  success.  Those  valuable  for  timber  are  the  Catalpa,  Black 
Walnut,  Osage  Orange,  White  Ash,  Honey  Locust,  Elm,  Soft  Maple,  and 
Cottonwood ;  for  shelter-belts.  Soft  Maple,  Cottonwood,  Elm,  Honey  LocusL 

The  Catalpa,  Osage  Orange,  Black  Walnut,  Elm,  Cottonwood  and  Soft 
Maple  adapt  themselves  to  either  upland  or  lowlands. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  before  planting  should  be  thorough  in  the 
fall. 

The  followmg  classes  are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings:  Cottonwood, 
Catalpa,  Willow.  All  cuttings  should  be  made  in  the  early  part  of  winter, 
and  from  the  season's  growth,  and  either  buried  in  the  ground,  or  packed 
away  in  some  moist  place. 

Seeds  —  their  treatment:  All  nut  seeds  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry. 
Plant  these  in  the  fall,  or  pack  in  damp  earth  or  sawdust  until  spring.  Soft 
Maple  and  Elm  seeds  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  drop,  which  occurs 
in  early  summer.  Seeds  of  Box  Elder,  Ash,  Sycamore,  Honey  Locust  aud 
Catalpa  should  be  kept  dry  until  spring.  Nuts  should  be  planted  in  the 
fall,  where  they  are  to  grow  into  trees.  The  seeds  of  Catalpa,  Box  Elder, 
Sycamore,  Ash,  Sofl  Maple  and  Elm  can  be  grown  in  nursery  for  one  or  two 
years.  Plant  in  drills,  and  cover  about  one  inch  deep.  Honey  Locust  seed 
should  be  soaked  in  scaldiog-hot  water  before  planted,  to  soften  the  shell. 

In  forming  timber  lota,  trees  should  be  planted  four  feet  apart  eadi  way. 
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and  ID  rovB;  thin  out  as  the  after-years'  grovth  requires;  keep  tbe  weeds 
down  and  the  ground  loose  with  cultivator  and  hoe,  until  tbe  trees  shade  tbe 
ground. 

Field  and  garden  crops  are  materially  benefited  by  shelters  constructed 
with  forest  trees. 

We  have  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  profitableoess  of  timber  growing  in 
this  county. 

The  age  of  the  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lot  is  now  twenty  years, 
and  is  composed  of  Cottonwood,  planted  on  upland.  Tbe  average  diameter 
of  these  is  eighteen  inches,  and  the  height  forty  feet. 

BT  a  C.  KBLSEY,  HBKBOLiyr. 

Forest  trees  have  been  successfully  planted  and  grown  in  this  county.  The 
following  have  afforded  the  most  satisfactory  results :  Black  Walnut,  Ash, 
Hardy  Catalpa,  Elm,  Soft  Maple,  and  Box  Elder.  Those  valuable  for  tim- 
ber are  the  Black  Walnut,  Blue  Asb,  and  Hardy  Catalpa;  for  shelter-belts, 
Soft  Maple,  Lonibardy  Poplar,  and  Cottonwooda  are  preferable. 

Varieties  adapted  to  lowlands,  Soft  Maple.White  Willow,  and  Cotton  wood; 
to  uplands.  Elm,  Box  Elder,  Oak,  Ash,  and  Lombardy  Poplar. 

The  preparation  of  soil  should  before  planting  be  the  same  as  for  com. 

Propagation  by  cuttings:  Lombardy  Poplar,  Cottonwood  and  White  Wil- 
low are  easily  grown  from  cuttings,  which  should  be  made  late  in  tbe  fall,  and 
buried  below  frost  until  plan  ting- time  in  spring. 

Preparation  of  seeds:  Black  Walnuts  should  be  gathered  in  the  fall,  and 
bedded  in  the  ground  where  there  is  no  danger  of  water  standing;  cover 
lightly  with  earth.  Treat  tbe  seeds  of  Oak  in  the  same  way.  Box  Elder  and 
Ash  seed,  gather  in  tbe  fall  and  pack  in  boxes,  mixed  with  soil,  sand  or  saw- 
dust, and  bury  tbe  boxes  slightly  in  dry  earth.  Plant  all  nut  seeds  as  early 
in  tbe  spring  as  the  ground  cin  be  prepared.  Catalpa  seed  should  not  be 
planted  until  tbe  ground  warms  up  in  spring.  Ash  and  Box  Elder  can  be 
planted  earlier,  cover  tbem  about  one  inch  deep.  Soft  Maple  and  Elm  should 
be  planted  as  soon  as  tbey  ripen  in  spring,  which  is  generally  in  May  and 
June — Maples  from  one  to  one-and-a-half  inches  deep;  cover  Elms  lightly. 

Distances  to  plant  for  timber  lots:  Set  in  rows  five  feet  apart  and  three  to 
five  feet  in  tbe  rows,  and  thin  out  in  after  years  as  the  growth  requires,  or 
plant  in  rows  ten  feet  apart,  and  cultivate  the  space  between  with  a  crop  of 
com. 

Cultivate  in  nursery  the  same  as  for  corn,  with  at  least  one  good  hoeing. 
Take  the  young  trees  up  in  the  fall  and  carefully  pack  in  trenches,  and 
replant  the  following  spring.  The  culture  after  being  planted  in  timber  lots 
should  be  shallow  plowing  or  constant  mulching  until  the  trees  afford  a  shade 
to  tbe  land,  which,  with  the  Soft  Maple,  Cottonwood,  Willow  and  Lombardy 
Poplar,  generally  occurs  at  the  end  of  three  years;  Black  Walnut,  Oak,  Pa- 
ean, Ash  and  Catalpa  in  five  years. 

The  benefits  to  field  and  garden  crops  from  timber  protection  on  thejiorth 
and  south  sides  are  especially  noticeable.  V^iOOylt 
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InvestmeDts  in  timber  groviog  are  profitable. 

The  oldest  groves  planted  iu  this  county  are  now  V&a  years  old ;  were  com- 
posed mostly  of  Bofl  Maple,  CottoDwood,  and  Black  Walnut,  and  planted  on 
upland.  Tbeir  average  diameter  at  this  time  is  five  iucbee,  and  height  twenty 
feet. 

ATCHISON  COUNTY.— By  Thos.  F.  Cook,  .Koneovia. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  planted  and 
grown  in  this  county,  and  are  named  in  theorder  of  success:  Soft  Maple, Cot 
tonwood.  Black  Walnut,  and  Lombardy  Poplar.  Those  valuable  for  Umber 
are  Black  Walnut,  Soft  Maple  and  Cottonwood;  for  shelter-belts,  Soft  Ma- 
ple^ Cottonwood,  and  Black  Walnut;  and  for  an  Evergreen,  Scotch  Pine. 

Preferable  for  lowlands  are  the  Soft  Maple,  White  Willow,  and  Cotton, 
wood;  adapted  to  uplands,  Soft  Maple,  Cottonwood,  Black  Walnut,  Lom- 
bardy Poplar,  and  Scotch  Pine. 

The  soil,  before  planted,  should  be  prepared  as  for  corn. 

Propagation :  Those  easily  grown  from  cuttings  are  Lombardy  Poplar  and 
White  Willow;  by  seeds,  most  all  classes  of  forest  trees.  The  Dut-bearing 
species  should  be  planted  in  the  foil ;  all  other  classes  except  the  Soft  Maple 
and  Elms  should  be  gathered  in  autumn,  when  ripe,  and  stored  until  spring. 
The  Soft  Maple  and  Elms  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  late  spring. 
Cuttings  may  be  made  any  time  during  winter,  when  the  wood  is  not 
frozen,  and  kept  in  a  damp  place  until  spring;  then  plant  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  put  in  a  condition  suitable  for  a  corn  crop. 

Distance  to  plant  for  timber  lots;  Plant  in  rows  four  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  as  the  trees  enlarge  thin  out.  Cultivation  should  be  kept  up  until  the 
middle  of  July,  with  plow  and  hoe,  until  the  trees  are  large  enough  to  shads 
the  ground.  « 

Cannot  perceive  any  benefioial  effects  to  field  and  garden  crops  from  the 
protection  of  timber  belts,  only  so  far  as  they  influence  rainfalls.  Invest- 
ments in  timber  growing  can  undoubtedly  be  made  profitable  with  the  set- 
tlers in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

The  oldest  succesBfully>grown  timber  lot  in  this  county  is  twenty-two  years; 
was  constructed  of  Cottonwood,  and  planted  on  upland. 

BARBODR  COUNTY.— By  J.  E.  Chapcj,  Mbmcdik  Lodge. 
As  yet  but  littie  attention  has  been  given  to  tree  ploDting  in  this  county, 
owing  to  the  &ct  that  the  original  groves  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  tim- 
ber for  fuel.     The  only  planting  has  been  in  small  groves  or  in  door-yards, 
for  shelter  and  shade.    Cottonwood  is  generally  used  for  such  purposes. 

BABTON  COUNTY- By  Joseph  Gault,  Gbrat  Bend. 

The  folliiwing  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  planted  ami 

grown  in  this  county,  and  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  success :  Black 

Walnut,  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  Gray  or  White  Willow.   Valuable  for  shet 
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ter-belts^ — any  of  the  foregoing  areauitable;  the  Black  Walnut  is  moat  desir- 
able for  uplands,  and  Cottouwood  and  Box  Elder  for  lowlands. 

The  preparation  of  land  before  planted  should  be  as  thorough  as  is  required 
for  a  corn  crop, 

The  following  classes  propagate  easily  from  cuttings:  Cottonwood  and 
Willow,  which  should  be  taken  from  the  trees  at  the  Ume  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  and  planted  immediately,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  any  exposure 
to  wind  or  sun.    Select  cuttings  from  last  year's  growth. 

Seeds :  Black  Walnuts  should  be  bedded  in  the  fall  in  moist  soil,  and  cov- 
ered lightly,  that  they  may  freeze  during  winter.  Box  Elder  and  Ash  seed 
should  be  packed  in  moist  sand  through  the  winter.  Plant  all  cuttings  early 
in  spring;  fall-ripening  seeds  about  the  time  for  planting  corn. 

Distance  to  plant  for  timber  lots,  in  rows,  four  feet  apart  each  way;  culti- 
vate thoroughly  until  the  trees  shade  the  ground ;  plant  no  crops  among  them 
vbicb  will  exhaust  the  moisture  of  the  land,  and  afford  the  young  trees  every 
advantage  to  sustain  a  vigorous  growth. 

Field  and  garden  crops  thrive  better  when  protected  by  timber  belts  than 
those  in  exposed  places. 

I  am  satisfied  that  where  the  sami^  care  is  bestowed  In  planting  and  culti- 
vating forest  trees  as  is  necessary  to  produce  successfully  other  kiuds  of 
crops,  they  will  succeed. 

There  are  no  successfully-grown  timber  lots  in  this  county  that  are  over 
four  or  five  years  old.  These  were  planted  on  both  upland  and  bottom,  and 
are  composed  of  Cottonwood  and  Box  Elder,  and  will  measure  in  diameter 
from  two  to  four  inches,  according  to  the  care  that  has  been  given  them. 

BUTLEE  COUNTY.— Bt  W.  H.  LrreoH,  Bmtok. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  planted  and 
grown  in  this  county,  and  are  named  in  the  order  of  success:  Cottouwood, 
Lombardy  Poplar,  Os^e  Orange,  Black  Walnut,  Box  Elder,  Bed  Cedar, 
Ash,  Elm,  and  Willow.  Those  valuable  for  timber  are  the  Black  Walnut, 
Osage  Orange,  Ash,  Cottonwood;  for  shelter-belts,  Cottonwood  and  Osage 
Orange. 

All  of  the  foregoing  classes  do  well  on  both  upland  and  lowland. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  before  planted  should  be  in  manner  similar  to 
tbat  required  (o  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn. 

Propagation:  The  Cottonwood,  Willow  and  Poplar  are  easily  grown  fVom 
cuttings,  and  should  be  made  in  the  fall,  about  ten  inches  long,  and  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  growth;  tie  in  small  bundles  and  bury  in  the  ground  below  any 
danger  of  freezing,  or  cut  in  spring  and  plant  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  pre- 
pared. The  Box  Elder,  Walnut,  Osage  Orange,  Cedar,  Asb  and  Elm  must 
be  grown  from  seed.  The  seed  of  the  Ash  and  Walnut  should  be  kept  moist 
during  winter  by  packing  in  damp  sand  or  soil.  Gather  Box  Elder  seed  ia 
aotumn,  and  keep  dry  until  spring.     Place  O^age  Orange  in  sacks,  and  soak 
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ID  runoiDg  water  teD  days,  or  place  in  a  barrel  of  water,  changiDg  the  water 
every  tiiti  days  for  fresh.  Plant  Elm  seed  as  soon  as  ripe,  which  occurs  in 
this  latitude  the  latter  part  of  spring.  All  classes  held  over  winter  until 
spring  should  be  planted  aa  early  as  the  land  can  be  prepared.  Lay  off  the 
land  with  a  corn-ground  marker,  drop  the  seed  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
apart.  Cuttings  should  be  plauted  in  a  slanting  position,  and  about  the  same 
distance  apart  as  recommended  for  seeds.  Keep  the  ground  mellow  and  all 
weeds  subdued  by  cultivation.  Close  planting  affords  a  natural  protectioa, 
which  is  desirable.  Cultivation  should  continue  each  year  until  the  trees 
shade  the  ground. 

Field  and  garden  crops  thrive  better  when  protected  by  timber-belts  on 
the  south  side. 

The  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lot  in  this  county|has  been  planted  five 
years,  and  covers  tbirty-uine  acres,  on  upland,  and  is  composed  of  Cotton- 
wood, Box  Elder,  and  Walnut.  The  average  diameter  of  the  treea  in  this 
planlation  is  five  inches,  and  height,  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY.— Bv  Rev,  Z.  B.  HrrcHcocK,  CeniBVALB. 

There  have  been  successfully  planted  and  grown  in  this  county  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  forest  trees,  which  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  success: 
Cottonwood,  Walnut,  Lorabardy  Poplar,  Box  Elder,  Soft  Maple,  and  White 
Ash.    Those  valuable  for  timber.  Walnut;  for  shelter- belts,  Cottonwood. 

Preferable  for  lowlands,  Walnut,  White  Ash,  and  Box  Elder;  for  up- 
lauds,  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  White  Ash,  Sycamore,  and  Lombardy  Poplar. 

Land  intended  for  forest  trees  should  be  thoroughly  plowed  and  pulverized. 

The  varieties  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  are  Cottonwood  and  Lombardy 
Poplar;  by  seed.  Soft  Maple,  White  Ash,  and  Box  Elder.  Black  Walnuts 
may  be  planted  in  the  fall,  or  stored  in  a  moist  place,  to  prevent  their  drying, 
and  then  plant  in  the  spring.  All  classes  require  good  cultivation  until  four 
or  five  years  old,  and  will  then  take  care  of  themselves. 

Field  and  garden  crops  thrive  better  when  protected  by  timber-belts. 

The  oldest  successfully -grown  timber  lot  in  the  county  is  now  five  years  of 
age;  was  planted  on  upland,  and  composed  of  Cottonwood  and  Lombardy 
Poplar. 

BT  M.  B.  CHBISHAN,  FULOA. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  planted  and 
grown  in  this  county,  and  are  named  in  thdr  order  of  success:  Cottonwood, 
Soft  Maple,  Black  Walnut,  Elm,  Box  Elder,  are  all  valuable  tor  timbbr  and 
shelter4)elt8,  and  succeed  on  lowlands.  The  Lombardy  Poplar  and  Osage 
Orange  are  preferable  for  uplands. 

Land  designed  for  timber  lots  should  be  thoroughly  cultivated  by  deep 
plowing  and  harrowing,  until  its  wild  nature  is  subdued. 

The  following  classes  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings :  Cottonwood,  Lom- 
bardy Poplar,  and  to  some  extent  the  Soft  Maple;  by  seed.  Walnut,  Maple, 
Osage  Orange,  and  Box  Elder.     Walnuts  should  be  lightly  covered  in,  the 
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ground  in  the  fall,  that  tb^  ma;  ireeze  in  winter,  and  planted  early  in  spring 
where  they  are  to  grow  into  tre<>«.  Box  Elder  seed  ripens  in  autumn,  and 
should  be  gathered  then,  safely  stored  until  spring,  and  plante<l.  Soft  Maple 
seed  ripen  in  the  month  of  May,  and  must  be  planted  as  Boon  as  they  drop 
from  the  tree.  All  cuttings  must  be  planted  in  spring-time;  carefully  press 
the  earth  down  around  them. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  set  the  trees  in  rows  one  rod  apart,  cultivate  light 
with  plow  and  hoe.  Timber  lots  should  be  well  cultivated  until  four  or  five 
years  old;  after  that  they  will  need  no  cultivation. 

Field  and  garden  crops  are  benefited  by  the  protection  afforded  by  timber- 
belts. 

Where  natural  forests  are  not  abundant,  timber  growing  can  be  made  prof- 
itable. 

The  age  of  the  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lot  is  from  six  to  seven 
years;  was  planted  on  upland,  of  Cottonwood,  Walnuts,  and  Soft  Maple. 
The  average  diameter  of  the  trees  is  six  to  eight  inches,  and  height,  twenty 
to  thirty  feet. 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY.— By  Thos.  W.'  Smith,  Baxtm  Spbimgb. 
The  Black  Walnnt,  Cottonwood,  Maple,  Lombardy  Poplar  and  Pecan 
trees  have  been  successfully  planted  and  grown  in  this  county,  and  succeed 
in  the  order  named.    Those  most  valuable  for  timber  are  Black  Walnut  and 
Pecan;  are  equally  valuable  for  shelter- belts,  and  succeed  on  both  uplands 
and  lowlands. 
The  land  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  before  planted. 
Propagation  by  cuttings :  Cottonwood,  Lombardy  Poplar,  Willow  and  Sil- 
ver-Leaf Poplar  are  all  easily  grown  from  cuttings.    These  should  be  made 
in  the  fall,  and  of  tbe  current  year's  wood ;  bury  in  the  ground  through  win- 
ter, and  plant  early  in  the  spring;  set  in  well-prepared  ground,  leaving  only 
one  bud  above. 

Seeds:  Sata  should  be  planted  in  the  fall,  in  moist  land,  where  tbey  will 
freest 

For  timber  lots  set  tbe  trees  in  rows  fire  feet  apart,  and  ten  inches  apart 
in  tbe  rows,  and  as  their  growth  interferes,  thin  them.    Cultivation,  the  same 
as  is  required  for  com  until  the  trees  are  large  enough  to  protect  each  other. 
Field  and  garden  crops  are  very  much  benefited  by  the  protection  of  tim- 
ber-belts. 

The  oldest  timber  lots  successfully  grown  in  this  county  were  planted  in 
1869,  on  the  prairie,  and  the  average  diameter  of  the  trees  at  this  time  is 
eight  inches.  Tbe  Maple,  Black  Walnut,  Cottonwood,  Lombardy  Poplar, 
Locust,  Pecan  and  Hickory  were  used. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY.~Bt  Thos.  Piko,  Gieabd. 
The  Cottonwood,  Maple,  Walnut,  Catalpa,  Box  Elder  and  Sugar  Maple 
have  been  successfully  planted  and  grown  in  this  county;  are  socceesful  m, | p 
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the  order  named.  Walout  and  Catalpa  are  the  most  valuable  for  timber, 
and  Cottonwood,  Maple  and  Box  Elder  for  ahelter-belta. 

Walunt,  Cottonwood,  Hackberrj  and  Hard  Maple  are  preferable  for  plant- 
ing on  lowlands.  The  Walunt,  Cottonwood,  Maple,  Catalpa  and  Box  Elder 
are  better  adapted  to  uplands. 

The  land  should  be  thoroughly  plowed  and  harrowed  before  planted. 

The  followmg  classes  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings :  Cottonwood,  Lorn- 
bardy  Poplar,  and  Balm  of  Gilead,  which  should  be  made  about  eight  inches 
long.  Black  Walnut,  Catalpa  and  Box  Elder  propagate  from  seed,  which 
should  be  gathered  in  the  fall.  Black  Walnuts  should  be  planted  in  Decem- 
ber, the  others  in  spring.  Soft  Maple,  and  Hard  or  Sugar  Maple  seed  ripen 
in  May,  and  must  be  planted  at  once.  All  cuttiugs  require  planting  in  spring. 
Leave  only  a  couple  of  inches  above  ground.  All  seeds  except  the  Walnat 
do  much  better  planted  in  nursery  form  until  one  year  old,  and  then  trans- 
plant. 

For  limber  lots,  plant  trees  in  rows  four  to  six  feet  apart,  and  two  feet  in 
the  row,  and  thin  out  as  they  enlarge  so  as  to  interfere.  Clean  culture 
should  be  given  until  trees  are  from  four  to  six  years  old. 

Do  not  see  any  benefits  to  field  and  garden  crops  from  the  protection  of 
timber-belts. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  timber  growing  can  be  naade  a  profitable 
investment  in  this  county. 

The  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lots  in  this  county  are  now  ten  years, 
and  were  planted  on  upland  prairie;  are  composed  of  Walnut,  Soft  Maple, 
Catalpa,  Cottonwood,  Lombardy  Poplar,  Box  Elder,  Ash,  Elm,  Hickory, 
Hackberry,  Mulberry,  and  Balm  of  Oilead.  The  average  diameter  of  the 
Cottonwood  is  twelve  inches,  and  height  forty  feet;  Box  Elder,  ^gbt  inohea, 
and  hdght  twenty  feet;  Walnut,  six  inches,  and  height  thirty  feet. 

CLOUD  (X>UNTY.— By  G  H.  Shmtield,  Qi-asco. 

The  following  list  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  planted  and  grown 
in  this  county:  First,  as  to  success,  the  Cottonwood  and  Box  Elder  are  pref- 
erable ;  second,  valuable  for  timber,  Catalpa,  Black  Walnut,  Ash,  Elm ;  third, 
for'  shelter- belts,  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  and  Ash.  The  last  three  named 
are  best  adapted  for  lowlands;  and  for  uplands,  the  Catalpa,  Black  Walnut, 
and  Ash. 

The  preparation  of  land  before  planting  should  be  the  same  as  for  a  crop 
of  com. 

Propagation :  The  Cottonwood  and  Catalpa  are  easily  grown  from  cuttings. 
Those  of  the  Cottonwood  should  be  made  in  the  fall,  and  stored  in  a  cool, 
moist  place  until  time  to  plant  in  spring,  or  cut  from  the  tree  in  spring,  and 
plant  at  once.  Catalpa  is  easier  to  propagate  than  Cottonwood.  The  cut- 
tiuga  should  be  taken  from  the  tree  in  spring-time,  and  planted  soon  after. 

Seeds:  Plant  those  of  the  Catalpa  in  well-prepared  seed  beds  in  the  spring, 
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as  soon  aa  tbe  ground  can  be  prepared.  Those  of  Ash,  Box  Elder  and  Wal- 
nut, plant  in  autumn.  Trees  propagated  from  seed  should  be  planted  in  nur- 
sery ibrm,  and  there  grown  until  one  year  old.  Distance  to  plant  in  timber 
lots:  Four  feet  each  way  is  most  conducive  to  straight  and  well-formed  trees. 
Give  thorough  culture  for  the  first  four  years  thereafter,  to  insure  a  vigorous 
growth. 

Field  crops  and  garden  truck  thrive  much  better  where  protected  by  tim- 
ber>belts  than  when  not. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  timber  growing  can  be  made  prof- 
itable. 

The  oldeet  timber  lota  in  this  county  are  now  twelve  years  of  age;  were 
planted  mostly  with  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  Walnut,  Ash  and  Elm,  and 
largely  on  upland.  Tbe  average  diameter  of  tbe  trees  at  this  time  is  ten 
incbee,  and  the  height  fifteen  feet. 

COWLEY  COUNTY.— Bv  Eev.  J.  Caieks,  Wisfibld. 

The  Cottonwood,  Black  Walnut,  Caulpa,  Box  Elder  and  Soft  Maple  trees 
have  been  successfully  planted  and  grown  in  this  county,  and  are  named  in 
the  order  of  their  success :  Varieties  val  uable  for  timber  are  Catal  pa  and  Black 
Walnut;  for  shelter-belts.  Box  Elder  and  Soft  Maple. 

All  the  foregoing  varieties  are  adapted  to  upland  and  lowland  planting. 

The  land  should  be  thoroughly  cultivated  before  plautcd,  as  trees  will  not 
BDCceed  on  any  land  until  its  wild  nature  is  fully  subdued. 

Propagation :  All  tbe  Poplar  family  and  tbe  Catalpa  succeed  from  cuttings, 
which  should  be  made  in  the  fall  before  any  severe  freezing  weather,  and  bur- 
ied in  the  ground  until  spring;  then  plant  about  the  time  tbe  buds  begin  to 
swell.  Seeds  of  Walnuts  should  be  planted  in  the  tal\,  but  may  be  in  the 
spring,  with  tbe  hulb  on.  Seeds  of  the  Box  Elder  and  Catalpa  should  be 
gathered  in  Uie  fall  and  planted  in  the  spring.  Soft  Maple  seed  ripens  late 
in  the  spring,  and  must  be  planted  at  once,  to  make  a  success. 

For  timber  lots,  plant  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  one  way  mix  with  some 
of  the  Willow  or  Poplar  &miiy,  with  the  purpose  of  cutting  them  out  when 
the  growth  becomes  crowding.  Cultivate  thorougbty  the  same  as  required 
for  com  until  three  to  five  years  old,  according  to  variety. 

Field  and  garden  crops  are  very  much  benefited  by  timber>belt  protections. 

Growing  of  timber  can  be  made  a  profitable  investment  in  this  county. 

The  age  of  the  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lots  are  now  from  seven  to 
nine  years ;  are  composed  mostly  of  Cottonwood ;  some  few  are  Black  Wal- 
nnt,  and  were  planted  on  both  upland  and  lowland.  Tbe  diameter  of  these 
trees  ranges  from  nine  to  twelve  inches,  and  a  height  of  fifty  feeL 

^  DAVIS  COUNTY.— By  Pbof.  E.  Galk,  Way. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  planted  and 
grown  in  this  county,  and  are  named  in  tbe  order  of  their  success:  Cotton- 
wood, Black  Walnut,  Box  Elder,  Willow,  and  Soft  Maple.    Those  valuaUa 
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for  timber,  Black  Walnut;  for  ehelter-belta,  Osage  Orange,  Box  Elder,  aod 
Cottonwood. 

Varieties  preferable  for  lonlande:  Willow,  Black  Walnut,  Box  Elder, 
Cottonwood,  Maple,  Mulberry,  and  the  deciduous  Cypress;  evergreen.  Red 
Cedar;  adapted  to  uplands.  Red  and  White  Elm,  Box  Elder,  Maple,  Cotton- 
wood, deciduous  Cypress,  and  Red  Cedar. 

Land  intended  for  forest  tree  plantations  should  be  thoroughly  broken  up, 
and  receive  one  or  two  years'  cultivation  before  planted. 

Varieties  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  are  Cottonwood  and  Willow;  by 
seed.  Maples,  Elms,  and  Mulberries.  Cuttings  should  be  made  in  late  lall, 
or  in  mild  weather  in  winter,  when  the  wood  is  not  frozen ;  tie  in  bundles, 
and  bury  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  in  a  moist  soil,  where  tbey  will  cal- 
lous and  become  ready  for  early  spring  planting.  Nuts,  like  Black  Wal- 
nuts, Oaks,  etc.,  should  be  planted  in  autumn,  where  tbey  are  to  form  into 
trees,  or  kept  in  a  moist  place  until  spring,  and  then  planted.  Some  of  this 
class  only  require  moisture  for  their  germination ;  such  are  the  Oaks  and 
Chestnuts.  Others  are  more  sure  to  germinate  if  exposed  to  frost  The 
Osage  Orange  and  Mulberry  s^  can  be  kept  dry  until  spring,  and  then 
planted. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  set  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  one  foot  in  the  row, 
for  nearly  all  kinds  of  tree.  Cultivation  should  be  the  same  as  required  for 
corn,  each  year,  until  the  trees  are  three  or  four  years  planted. 

That  6eld  and  garden  crops  are  benefited  by  the  protection  of  timber-bblts, 
I  tbink,  is  generally  conceded  by  all  careful  observers. 

The  oldest  successfully-planted  and  grown  timber  lots  in  this  county  are 
now  eighteen  years.  Most  of  them  were  planted  on  upland,  and  composed 
of  Cottonwood,  Black  Walnut,  Maple,  Asfa,  Oak,  Willow,  Box  Elder,  and 
Red  Cedar. 

BV   NEWEI.I.   TBAPTON,   KILFOKD.  * 

Of  the  classes  of  forest  trees,  the  Black  Walnut,  Soft  Maple,  Cottonwood 
and  Box  Elder  have  been  successfully  planted  and  grown  in  this  county,  and 
are  preferred  in  the  order  named.  The  Black  Walnut  and  Cottonwood  are 
most  valuable  for  timber ;  and  these,  with  the  Box  Elder,  are  the  best  for 
shelter-belts. 

For  planting  on  lowlands,  the  Black  Walnut,  Cottonwood,  Maple,  Red 
and  White  Elm  succeed  the  best;  on  uplands.  Black  Walnut,  Cottonwood, 
Soft  Maple,  Box  Elder. 

Land,  before  planted  with  forest  trees,  should  be  plowed  deep,  and  thor- 
oughly pulverized. 

The  Cottonwood  propagates  easily  by  cuttings ;  Black  Walnut,  Box  Elder 
and  Maple  require  to  be  propagated  from  seeds ;  for  Black  Walnuts,  open  a 
furrow  four  to  five  inches  deep  with  a  plow,  and  drop  a  nut  therein  once  in 
every  four  or  five  feet,  and  cover  them  with  a  plow;  tbey  should  be  planted 
in  fall  as  soon  as  ripened.     Soft  Maple  seed  ripens  early  in  May,  and  must 
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be  gathered  at  ooce,  aod  planted  in  shallow  furrows  four  to  five  feet  apart, 
dropping  the  seed  five  to  six  iuches  apart,  and  cover  troin  one  to  one  and 
one  half  inches  deep  with  fine  soil.  Treat  Box  Elder  seed  same  as  Soft  Ma- 
ple at  time  of  ripening,  which  occurs  in  September  or  fore  part  of  October. 
Cottonwood  cuttings  ma;  be  made  early  in  spring  about  one  foot  long,  and 
planted  in  a  furrow  five  to  six  inches  deep,  at  an  angle  of  fortj-five  degrees ; 
with  a  plow  turn  a  furrow  on  to  them,  leaving  about  four  inches  above  ground. 

lu  forming  a  timber  lot,  set  trees  in  rows,  six  feet  apart,  and  thia  out  when 
grown  to  be  too  close.  The  cnlUvation  of  trees  in  a  timber  lot  should  be 
thorough  and  constant,  to  subdue  all  weeds  and  keep  the  ground  mellow,  un- 
til such  times  as  the  trees  shade  the  land. 

There  is  no  question  but  tbat  timber  belts  afibrd  a  congenial  protection 
when  properly  arranged,  and  are  very  deeirtible. 

Timber  growing  can  be  made  profitable  in  this  county. 

The  age  of  the  oldest  succesefully-growD  timber  grove  in  this  county  is 
now  fourteen  years;  was  planted  on  high,  rolling  prairie,  aud  composed  of 
Cottonwood  and  Black  Walnut.  These  are  now  twenty  feet  high  and  five 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

DICKINSON  COUNTY— By  John  W.  Robbok,  Chbbvbb. 

The  Ash-leafed  Maple  (Box  Elder),  White  and  Red  Elm,  Black  Walnut, 
Green  Ash,  Hackberry,  and  Cottonwood  have  been  successfully  plant«d  and 
grown  in  this  county,  and  are  here  named  in  the  order  of  their  success.  All 
are  valuable  for  timber  except  Cottonwood,  and  that  for  immediate  use  on 
tbe  farm  for  fuel  and  building  temporary  sbeds.  For  shelter>belts,  any  of  the 
foregoing  classes  are  suitable. 

The,  White  Elm,  Walnut,  Hackberry,  Honey  locust.  Soft  Maple  and  Cot- 
tonwood are  preferable  to  plant  on  lowlands,  and  the  Ash-leafed  Maple,  Red 
Elm,  Black  Walnut,  Green  Ash,  Hackberry  and  Hooey  Locust  are  adapted 
to  upland. 

Tbe  preparation  of  ground  for  forest  trees  should  be  by  deep  plowing  and 
thorough  harrowing.  If  the  subsoil  is  well  stirred,  the  finer  wdl  be  the 
growth. 

Tbe  classes  of  trees  easily  propagated  by  cut^iuge,  are  Cottonwood,  Lora- 
bardy  Poplar,  White  Willow,  Ash-leafed  Maple;  the  classes  to  be  propagated 
by  seed.  Ash-leafed  Maple,  Ash,  SoftMaple,£lm,WalDut,  Sycamore,  Honey 
Locust,  and  Hackberry. 

Preparation  of  seed  and  cuttings :  Ash-leafed  Maple  seed  should  be  sown  in 
the  grove  form,  in  shallow  drills  as  soon  as  gathered,  or  stored  in  boxes  and 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  building.  Seeds  that  have  been  dried  must  be 
floaked  in  cold  water  twenty-four  hoars  before  planted  in  the  spring.  These 
directions  apply  equally  to  seed  of  Ash,  Sycamore  and  Hackberry.  Walnuts 
ahould  be  buried  over  winter.  Honey  Locust,  keep  in  tbe  seed-pods  over 
vrinter;  in  April  shell  them  from  the  pods  and  cover  them  with  boiling. water, 
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and  allow  them  to  soak  for  twenty-four  hours.  Sow  iu  drilla,  and  cover  two 
inches  deep.  CutticgiB:  These  should  be  made  in  November,  tied  in  small 
bundles  and  packed  in  a  pit  with  the  tops  down ;  cover  them  with  one  foot  of 
soil.  Sofl  Maple  seeds  ripen  in  May,  and  should  be  sown  at  once.  Elm  seed 
ripen  in  April,  and  ehoald  be  sown  immediately  and  covered  lightly.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  should  be  kept  moist  until  the  plants  come  up. 

The  grove  and  shelter-belt  should  be  the  farmer's  nursery;  all  the  propa- 
gating should  take  place  here,  both  by  seeds  and  cuttings.  He  needs  no 
other.  We  hold  that  timber  trees  should  be  sown  and  planted;  those 
grown  from  cuttings,  where  they  are  to  form  permanent  trees,  to  be  success- 
ful, the  tap-root  most  be  preeerved.  For  seeds,  make  drills  with  a  coro- 
marker,  drop  three  or  four  seeds  in  a  place,  four  feet  apart  in  the  row  and 
cover  about  one  inch  deep.  This  applies  to  Ash-leafed  Maple,  Ash,  Elm, 
Soft  Maple  and  Hackberry.  Walnuta — drop  one  in  a  plac'e,  four  feet  apart, 
with  the  shuck  on  them,  and  press  the  ground  down  firmly. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  set  the  trees  four  feet  apart  each  way.  Cultivation 
should  be  of  the  best,  while  the  plants  are  small,  with  the  cultivator,  and  when 
needed  to  clean  out  the  weeds,  use  a  hoe.  Keep  it  up  each  year  until  they  are 
so  large  as  to  prevent  such  work  among  them. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  field  and  garden  crops  require  the  pro- 
tection of  shelter-belts. 

The  oldest  eucceesfully-grown  timber  grove  in  this  county  ia  now  nine  years 
of  ^e;  was  planted  on  upland,  and  composed  of  Walnut,  Elm,  Ash,  Ash- 
leafed  Maple,  Soft  Maple  and  Cottonwood. 

Failures :  The  Lombardy  Poplar,  White  Willow,  Black  Locust,  Tdlow 
Locust,  AilautuB,  Gatalpa  (  common  ),  are  condemned  varieties. 

Evergreens:  The  Red  Cedar  and  Black  Austrian  Pine  succeed. 

The  average  diameter  of  Soft  Maple,  is  7  inches,  height  25  feet;  Elm,  di- 
ameter 6  inches,  height  20  feet;  Lombardy  Poplar,  diameter  7  inches,  height 
35  feet;  Black  Locust,  diameter  5  inches,  height  25  feet;  Ash,  diameter  3} 
inches,  height  12  feet;  Honey  Locust,  diameter  31  inchta,  height  16  feet; 
Ash-leafed  Maple,  diameter  5  inches,  height  15  feet;  Walnut,  diameter  6 
inches,  height  26  feet.  Evergreens  were  1  foot  high  when  planted  in  1873, 
and  now  measure  as  follows:  Black  Austrian  Pine,  diameter  3}  inches, height 
10  feet;  Red  Cedar,  diameter  2}  inches,  height  8  feet 

If  it  be  profitable  to  have  plenty  of  poles  for  fences  and  straw  sheds,  plenty 
of  fuel,  and  protection  for  crops,  homes  and  stock-yards,  then  there  is  euffi- 
dent  evidence  of  the  profitableness  of  forest-tree  planting. 

EDWARDS  C»UNTY.— Bt  Gborok  Bell,  KnisLiy. 

Of  forest  trees,  the  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder  and  Black  Walnut  have  been 

successfully  planted  and  grown  in  this  county,  and  are  named  in  the  order 

of  success.     Black  Walnut  is  most  valuable  for  timber.and  the  Honey  Locust 

and  Osage  Orange  for  shelter-belts. 
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The  Cottonwood  and  Box  Elder  give  the  best  results  on  lowlands,  and  the 
Honey  Locust  and  Walnut  on  uplands.  Box  Elder  and  Cottonwood  are  the 
moet  vigorous  growers. 

Land  designed  for  timber  lots  requires  the  following  treatment:  If  upland 
sod,  turn  it  under  in  June  or  July ;  cultivate  to  wheat  or  com  one  year ; 
then  turn  the  stubble  under,  and  plant  to  trees  in  April  or  May. 

Cottonwood  and  Willow  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  should 
be  made  from  young  wood  in  February  and  -fore  part  of  March,  and  kept 
moist  and  cool  until  the  ground  can  be  made  ready  for  planting.  With  a 
corn-ground  marker,  check  the  ground  in  squares  so  that  a  cultivator  or  plow 
can  be  run  safely  each  way.  Set  a  cutting  in  each  check,  with  a  spade.  One 
man  and  boy  can  plant  from  3,000  to  5,000  in  a  day. 

Seeds:  Prepare  the  ground  the  same  as  for  cuttings;  drop  the  seeds  in 
proper  place,  and  cover  with  a  hoe.  Walnuts  and  hard-shelled  seeds  require 
freedng  during  the  winter,  to  crack  the  shell  before  they  are  planted.  Box 
Elder,  Ash,  and  all  soft-ehelled  claeaes,  must  be  stored  in  a  dry,  cool  place 
through  winter.  Such  as  ripen  in  spring  or  early  summer,  as  tbe  Soft  Maple 
and  Elms,  require  planting  as  soon  as  ripened.  Tbe  culture  during  growing 
season  should  be  thorough,  keeping  the  ground  level,  and  should  be  kept  up 
each  year,  until  the  growth  prevents. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  plant  in  rows,  eight  to  twelve  feet  each  way. 

field  and  garden  crops  thrive  muoh  bettor  where  protected  by  timber  belts. 

The  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lots  in  this  county  are  now  six  to 
seven  years  planted.  The  greater  portion  are  from  four  to  five  years,  and 
are  planted  both  on  upland  and  bottom  land.  The  varieties  used  were  mostly 
Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  and  Black  Walnut,  and  some  Ailantus.  The  latter 
is  liable  to  winter-kill. 

EIX18  COUNTY.— By  Mabtis  Ailek,  Hats  Cttt. 

Of  the  varieties  of  forest  trees  which  have  been  planted  in  this  counl^,  the 
following  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  most  successful,  and  in  the  order  named : 
Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  Honey  Locust,  Osage  Orange,  Elm,  Black  Walnut, 
Wild  Cherry,  and  Ash.  Varieties  valuable  for  timber,  Osage  Orange,  Ash, 
Red  Elm,  Black  Walnut,  Honey  Locust,  Wild  Cherry,  and  Cottonwood; 
for  shelter- belts,  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  and  Osage  Orange. 

All  the  foregoing  are  adapted  to  upland  and  lowland,  and  I  can  see  but  very 
slight,  if  aay,  diflereoce. 

The  preparation  of  land  for  forest  trees  should  be  by  thorough  and  re- 
peated plowing  and  clean  culture.  The  elements  that  often  make  a  large 
growth  of  weeds  should  by  proper  culture  he  turned  into  the  channels  of 
wood  growth  of  trees. 

The  following  varieties  are  propagated  easily  by  cuttings:  Cottonwood, 
Lombardy  and  Silver-leaf  Poplar;  by  seed,  Osage  Orange,  Honey  Locust, 
£1d!^.  Ash,  Bo;i  Elder,  and  Black  Walnut.  ^^  , 
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Preparation  of  seeds:  Osage  Onuige  may  be  put  ioto  a  sack,  aad  soaked 
in  ruaning  water  for  four  or  five  weeks;  drain  out  tbe  water,  and  expose  in 
a  warm  room  for  a  daj>  or  two;  they  will  begin  to  sprout,  and  should  be 
planted  at  once.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  fresh  seed,  as  that  one  year 
old  will  fail  largely.  Honey  Locust  must  be  scalded  before  planting.  Aeh 
and  Box  Elder  seed  may  be  planted  late  in  fall  or  early  spring,  and  do  not 
require  any  preparation.  Elm  must  be  plauted  as  soon  as  ripe,  covering 
very  lightly,  or  sown  on  the  surface,  and  shaded  and  watered  each  day  until 
well  started. 

It  will  generally  be  beat  to  plant  seeds  in  nursery  form,  and  transplant  to 
permanent  grounds  at  one  year  old.  Cuttings  and  nuts  should  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  form  trees — cuttings  in  the  spring  and  nuts  in  the  fall, 
and  not  deeply  covered.  These  weds  can  be  bedded  in  the  fall,  covered 
lightly  until  spring,  and  then  planted.  In  transplanting,  keep  the  roots 
moist  until  set,  as  tiie  roots  of  young  trees  injure  readily  by  exposure  to  ran 
and  wind.  To  protect  the  roots,  dip  tbem  in  a  thin  mud  when  taken  up  for 
setting. 

In  forming  a  timber  lot,  plant  in  rows,  twelve  feet  apart  by  three  feet  in 
the  row.  This  will  allow  of  cultivation  each  way.  If  desired  to  cultivate 
only  one  way,  one  foot  apart  in  the  row  is  sufficient  distance.  Culture  the 
first  year  in  the  nursery :  keep  clear  of  all  weeds  with  a  cultivator  and  hoe, 
and,  if  necessary,  hand-pull  weeds  firom  the  rows. 

For  timber  lota,  keep  up  cultivation  each  year,  as  long  as  the  trees  do  not 
binder,  but  never  late  in  the  season.  Mulching  after  cultivation  is  aban- 
doned is  advisable. 

On  tbe  Western  plains,  all  kinds  of  crops  thrive  better  when  protected  by 
belts  of  timber,  and  especially  so  when  located  on  tbe  south  side. 

Timber  growing  is  a  matter  of  necessity  in  this  county,  and  if  it  can  be 
successfully  grown,  is  certainly  a  profitable  investment. 

The  age  of  tbe  oldest  successfully-grown  grove  near  the  ninety-ninth  par- 
allel of  meridian,  west  lon^tude  (was  planted  in  1876},  is  now  five  years ; 
was  set  on  fair  to  good  quality  of  upland,  and  composed  of  Cottonwood,  Box 
Elder,  and  Green  Ash.  Tbe  diameter  of  the  Cottonwood  ranges  from  two 
to  five  inches,  and  is  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height;  Box  Elder,  one  and  one- 
half  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  to  ten  feet  in  height.  The  Ash 
sufiered  repeated  defoliationby  the  "hateful  locust,"  and  were  eaten  ofi"  by 
a  large  green  worm,  and  are  therefore  much  less  in  size. 

BY   F.  J.   BWZRLA,  WII.SON. 

Tbe  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  planted  and 
grown  in  this  locality,  and  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their  success:  Cotton- 
wood, Black  Walnut,  Box  Elder,  Ailantus,  Honey  Locust, Catalpa,  Elm,  Soft 
Maple,  Ash,  and  Osage  Orange.  Those  valuable  for  timber  are  Asb,  Black 
Walnut,  Catalpa,  Honey  Locust,  Bed  Elm,  Ailantus,  Soft  Maple,  Cottonwood 
and  Box  Elder;  for  sbelter-belta.  Box  Elder,  Locust,  Elms,  Cott^wwood^Ok- 
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talpa  and  Osage  OrsDge.  (Note:  The  Peach  tree  is  valuable  for  such  pur- 
poHes.) 

Varieties  preferable  for  lowland  plaatiug;  Maple,  Cottoonood,  Box  Elder, 
Willows,  Elms,  Honey  Locust,  Ash  and  Walnut;  for  uplands,  Bur  Oak,  Wat- 
nnt,  Ailantus,  Ash,  Gatalpa,  Honey  Locust,  Elms,  Box  Elder,  Cottonwood, 
Soft  Maple  and  Osage  Orange. 

Land  selected  for  forest  trees :  If  prairie,  broken  up  in  May,  plowed  very 
deep,  at  least  eight  inches  in  late  fall,  harrowed  thoroughly  the  following 
spring.  Mark  it  off  with  a  plow,  and  plant  the  trees  in  the  furrow.  If  seeds 
are  used,  cover  them  shallow.  The  Cottonwood,  Willow,  Osage  Orange  and 
Honey  Locust  are  easily  propagated  by  cutUngs.  Most  of  the  following  re- 
quire propagation  by  seed:  Walnut,  Oak,  Ash,  Ailantus,  Soft  Maple,  Box 
Elder,  Catalpa,  Elm  and  Osage  Orange.  Gather  the  seeds  of  Elms,  Cotton- 
wood and  Maple  at  time  of  ripening,  in  spring,  and  sow  in  nursery  rows  at 
once.  The  nut-bearing  classes  had  better  be  planted  in  fall.  Seed  of  the 
Ash,  Box  Elder  and  Locust,  gather  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  fall,  and  sow  soon 
after  if  the  ground  is  ready,  otherwise  mix  them  with  sand,  in  boxes  or  bar- 
rels, dampen  throughout,  place  in  a  cool  place,  and  keep  moist  until  spring. 
Seeds  that  are  kept  over  should  be  sown  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  ground 
becomes  warm.  Sow  in  drills  four  foot  apart,  dropping  them  thick — ten  or 
twelve  seeds  to  a  foot. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  plant  in  rows  four  feet  apart  each  way.  It  is  often 
more  convenient  to  plant  in  rows  eight  feet  apart  and  two  feet  in  the  rows. 
This  would  afford  room  to  pass  between  the  rows  with  a  wagon  to  haul  out 
^ucb  aa  will  need  to  be  cut  down  in  after  years,  when  the  thinning-out  pro> 
cess  begins. 

Cultivation :  In  nnrsery,  hand-hoe  the  rows  when  weedy,  and  cultivate  be- 
tween rows  with  a  horse  cultivator;  in  timber  lots  or  groves,  corn  may  be. 
grown  between  the  rows  the  first  two  or  three  years.  The  culture  it  requires 
is  such  as  is  proper  for  the  trees.  Clean  culture  is  essential  each  year,  but 
never  later  in  tbeseason  than  the  first  of  July.  As  the  trees  become  large,  cul- 
tivation should  be  shallow,  to  avoid  tearing  and  bruising  the  roots.  Mulching 
is  preferable  to  any  cultivation,  where  it  can  be  made  practicable. 

Timber  shelters  would  be  injurious  to  field  and  garden  crops  in  some  coun- 
triee,  but  hardly  so  in  Kansas.  Crops  need  light  and  air,  but  we  are  having 
a  superabundance  of  both  in  western  Kansas. 

lumber  culture,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  can  be  made  profitable. 

The  age  of  the  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lot  or  grove  in  this  county, 
dates  its  planting  back  to  the  spring  of  1875.  This  is  in  the  experimental 
grounds  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  planted  on  upland,  and 
composed  of  Honey  Locust,  Soft  Maple,  Walnut,  Ailantus,  Catalpa,  Box  El- 
der and  Osage  Orange.  The  present  measurement  of  trees  on  my  place  is. 
Walnut,  6  years  old,  diameter  1}  inches,  height  5  feet;  Cottonwood,  3  years 
IB 
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planted,  diameter  2)  incbes,  height  16  feet;  Peach,  3  years  old,  diameter  2 
inches,  height  5  feet. 

BV  W.  K.  FOSMOT,  EU0WOKTH. 

The  following  claesee  of  forest  treee  have  been  succeasfully  planted  aod 
grown  in  this  county,  and  are  named  in  tbeir  order  of  success:  Walnut,  Cot- 
tonwood, Box  Elder,  Ash,  and  Catalpa.  Those  valuable  for  timber,  Walnat, 
Catalpa,  Ash,  Box  Elder;  for  shelter-belts,  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  and 
Lombardy  Poplar. 

All  the  foregoiog  claaaea  succeed  on  uplands. 

For  forest  trees,  the  land  should  be  well  prepared  before  planted. 

Those  classes  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  are  the  Box  Elder,  Cotton- 
wood, Willow,  and  Lombardy  Poplar;  by  seeds.  Black  Walnut,  Box  Elder, 
and  Ash.  Cuttings  can  be  taken  from  trees,  either  in  (all  after  the  leaves 
have  dropped,  or  in  spring  at  the  time  buds  b^o  te  swell. 

Seeds  of  Ash  and  Box  Elder  are  most  successfiil  when  planted  in  the  ftll, 
soon  after  frost  has  occurred.  Black  Walnuts  plant  in  the  fall  as  soon  as 
ripened,  with  the  hull  on,  or  cover  with  moist  earth  or  sand  during  winter, 
exposed  to  freezing,  and  plant  in  early  spring  before  the  sprout  appears. 
Prefer  planting  Black  Walnut,  Box  Elder,  and  Ash  in  the  Eall,  where  they 
are  to  stand,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  needed  for  a  permanent  stand,  as  it 
is  easier  to  thin  out  when  too  thick  than  to  replant  any  vacancies  which  may 
occur  from  .failure  in  seed. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  plant  in  rows  four  feet  each  way,  and  cut  out  as 
tbe  trees  enlarge  and  interfere.  CuUivation  should  be  such  as  is  required  for 
com,  each  year,  until  plowing  becomes  impracticable  on  account  of  the  size 
of  the  trees. . 

Do  not  think  field  and  garden  crops  are  benefited  by  any  protection  af- 
forded by  shelter-belts  planted  near  them. 

Tbe  growing  of  timber  can  be  made  profitable  in  almost  any  part  of  tbe 
State,  should  Black  Walnut  and  Catalpa  be  planted. 

The  oldest  successfully-planted  timber  lots  in  this  county  are  now  ten  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  were  planted  on  upland. 


Tbe  varieties  of  forest  trees  which  succeed  in  this  county,  named  In  the 
order  of  preference,  are  Cottonwood,  Black  Walnut,  Box  Elder,  Hackberry, 
Ash,  and  Osage  Orange.  Those  valuable  for  timber.  Walnut  and  Cotton- 
wood ;  for  shelter-belts,  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  and  Osage  Orange. 

Preferred  for  lowlands.  Walnut,  Box  Elder,  Hackberry,  Ash ;  for  uplands. 
Oak,  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  Osage  Orange,  Soft  Maple,  Black  and  Yellow 
Locust 

Land  designed  for  timber  trees  should  be  cultivated  two  or  three  years,  by 
deep  plowing  and  harrowing. 

Varieties  of  trees  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  aro  tbe  Cottonwood  and 
Lombardy  Poplar;  by  seed,  Walnut,  Maple,  Ash,  Box  Elder,  Hackberrr. 
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The  seeds  of  aearly  all  classes  should  be  planted  aa  soon  as  ripe.  If  for 
spring  planting,  gather  la  fall,  pack  them  in  saod,  and  etore  in  a  cellar  free 
from  mice.  Soft  UapJe,  Elm  and  Poplar  seed  ripen  in  late  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  must  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  drop  from  the  trees. 
The  seeds  of  Hard  Maple  and  Ash  should  be  gathered  and  placed  in  a  shady 
place  and  partially  dried,  then  put  into  coarse  sacks,  and  stored  in  a  cool  place 
onUl  spring. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  trees  should  be  planted  in  rows,  four  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  well  cultivated  eech  year  the  same  as  corn. 

Field  and  garden  crops  are  undoubtedly  benefited  by  the  protection  of 
timber  belts. 

The  growing  of  trees  for  timber  oac  be  made  profitable  on  any  of  the  ' 
western  prairies  where  nadve  timber  is  scarce. 

The  oldest  suoceesfully-grown  timber  lots  in  the  county  are  eight  or  nine 
years  old;  were  planted  on  bottom  lauds,  and  are  principally  Cottonwood. 
The  average  diameter  of  the  trees  is  about  one  foot. 

ELK  C»DNTY.— By  Hemby  Weltt,  Em  Falls. 

The  following  list  of  trees  has  been  successfully  planted  and  grown  in 
this  county:  Walnut,  Ckittonwood,  Maple,  Catalpa,  Box  Elder,  and  Lom- 
bardy  Poplar,  and  are  named  in  the  order  of  success.  Those  valuable  for 
timber.  Walnut,  Cottonwood,  and  Maple;  for  shelter-belts,  Cottonwood,  Ma- 
ple, and  Box  Elder. 

The  Walnut,  Maple  and  Cottonwood  are  preferable  for  lowlands;  Cotton- 
wood,  Catalpa,  and  Lombardy  Poplar  are  better  adapted  \f>  uplands. 

Land  designed  for  timber  lots  should  be  prepared  the  same  as  that  re- 
qoired  for  a  corn  crop. 

Those  varieties  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  are  the  Cottonwood  and  Lom- 
bardy Poplar;  by  seed,  Catalpa,  Walnut,  Maple,  and  Box  Elder.  Cuttings 
are  the  best  made  in  March,  and  should  be  planted  as  early  ae  the  ground 
can  be  properly  prepared.  Plant  Walnut  seed  in  the  fall.  Box  Elder  in  early 
fall,  and  Maple  as  soon  as  ripened  in  the  spring.  All  seeds  other  than  nuts 
are  more  easily  grown  in  uorsery  from  the  first  ye&r. 

Distance  to  plant;  In  forming  a  timber  lot,  vary  according  to  the  vigor  of 
the  variety  of  trees.  Some  do  better  four  feet  apart,  white  others  need  twelve 
feet.  Cultivate  the  first  and.  second  year  after  planted  as  for  com.  The 
third  year  cut  out  the  weeds,  after  which  they  will  thrive  without  any  culti- 
vation. 

Timber  belts  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  field  and  garden  are  a  great  * 
benefit  to  tbe  crops. 

The  scarcity  of  native  forests  in  a  large  portion  of  the  State  will  make  in- 
vestments  in  timber  growing  profitable. 

There  are  but  a  few  timber  lots  in  this  county  more  than  two  years  old. 
There  are  several  timber  belts  seven  to  nine  years  old,  and  are  on  both  uiw 
lAod  and  lowland;  were  planted  with  Cottonwood,  Maple,  Box  Elder,  "^t^^ 
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out,  and  Lombardy  Poplar.  The  oldest  b«lU  are  of  CottoDwood  and  Maple. 
The  average  diameter  of  the  Cottonwood  is  one  foot,  and  of  the  Maple  eight 
years  old,  tea  inches. 

FRANKLIN  CODNTY.— By  Dr.  Ibaiah  Pile,  Oitawa. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  planted  and 
grown  in  this  county,  and  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their  success:  Walnut, 
Cottonwood,  Maple,  Ash,  Elm  and  Sycamore.  All  are  valuable  for  fuel,  and 
some  for  timber.  Any  variety  of  forest  or  fruit  trees  is  suitable  for  shet(«r- 
faelte. 

All  of  the  foregoing  list  succeed  on  lowlands.    The  Walnut  and  CottoD- 
.  wood  are  most  suitable  for  upland  culture. 

Land  designed  for  forest  trees  should  be  clean  and  as  free  from  weed-seeds 
as  possible.    Before  planted,  plow  it  deep  and  harrow  thoroughly. 

The  olagses  of  trees  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  are  Cottonwood,  Lom- 
bardy Poplar,  and  Balm  of  Qilead.  Those  by  seeds.  Walnut,  Box  Elder, 
Maple,  Ash,  and  Elm.  Walnuts  should  be  planted  in  autumn  as  soon  as  gath* 
ered,  and  require  no  preparation.  Box  Elder,  Maple,  Ash  aud  Elm  should 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  spring  and  summer,  and  planted  immediately. 
I  prefer  to  make  cuttings  just  at  the  time  the  sap  starts  in  spring.  Have  the 
land  prepared  and  plant  them  at  once.  Any  exposure  to  sun  and  wind  after 
they  are  cut,  results  injuriously.  If  planted  in  nursery  form,  the  rows  should 
be  about  four  feet  apart,  to  admit  of  an  easy  culture. 

For  timber  lots  and  groves:  Set  in  rows  ten  feet  apart,  and  thin  out  as  growth 
in  after  years  may  require.  Keep  up  cultivation  with  plow  and  hoe  until  the 
treee  become  so  large  that  they  prevent  such  work. 

I  do  not  think  that  timber-belts  are  any  protection  to  crops. 

From  the  evidence  we  have,  timber-growing  can  be  made  profitable  in  tbis 
county. 

The  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lot  or  grove  grown  in  this  county  is 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  was  planted  on  upland;  composed  mostly  of  Cot- 
tonwood. 

HARPER  COUNTY.— By  M.  O.  Meigs,  Anthosv. 

Of  the  classes  of  forest  trees,  only  Cottonwood  has  been  successfully  planted 
and  grown.    Some  planters  are  starting  the  Walnut,  Maple,  and  Box  Elder. 

All  the  foregoing  varieties  are  adapted  to  either  upland  or  lowland,  so  far 
as  the  few  years  tried  indicate. 

The  Cottonwood  propagates  easily  by  cuttings,  and  the  Walnut,  Maple  and 
Box  Elder,  by  seed.  Cuttings  must  be  planted  early  in  the  spring.  Walnuts 
in  autumn,  Box  Elder  in  the  spring,  and  Soft  Maple,  which  ripens  generally 
in  May,  as  soon  as  the  seed  drops  from  the  trees. 

The  oldest  forest  treee  planted  in  this  county  are  now  only  three  yean  of 
age,  and  are  Cottonwood.  These  were  planted  on  second,  sandy  bottom 
land,  and  now  average  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  foet 
in  height. 
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HARVEY  COUNTY.— Bt  Myeok  Hall,  Nkwtoh. 

Of  forest  trees  that  have  been  succeesfullj  planted  and  growD  in  thia 
county,  the  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  Walnut,  Red  Elm,  Hackbeny,  White 
Ash,  Soft  Maple  and  Lombard]'  Poplar  are  the  moat  reliable.  Varieties 
preferable  for  lowlands,  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  Walont,  Red  Elm,  Hack- 
berry.and  White  Ash ;  for  uplands,  Cottonwood,  Hackberry.Soft  Maple,  Wal- 
nut, liombardy  Poplar,  White  Ash. 

Land  for  forest  trees  should  he  thoroughly  subdued  by  deep  plowiqg  and 
pulveriziDg. 

The  following  varieties  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings:  Cottonwood, 
Liombardy  Poplar,  Balm  of  Gilead,  and  White  Willow ;  hy  seeds.  Soft  Ma- 
ple, Box  Elder,  Black  Walnut,  White  Ash,  Hackberry,  Elm,  and  Honey 
Liocuat.  Cuttings  can  be  made  any  time  from  December  Ist  to  March  1st 
when  the  wood  is  not  frozen.  Strong  one-year-old  wood  is  preferable;  cut 
into  seoUons  eight  to  tea  inches  long,  and  bury  in  earth  until  ground  becomes 
warm  in  spring.  IF  they,  are  then  to  be  used  in  forming  timber  lota,  set  in 
rows  eight  to  ten  feet  apart,and  one  foot  in  the  rons,and  thin  out  in  after  years. 

Seeds  of  Black  Walnut,  White  Ash,  Box  Elder,  Wild  Cherry  and  Red- 
bad  had  better  be  planted  in  fall,  tn  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  in  nursery 
form, covering  them  about  two  inchesdeep.  Soft  Maple  and  Elms  plant  as  soon 
as  the  seed  ripens,  about  the  first  of  June,  in  rows  four  feet  apart;  cover  two 
laches  deep  with  mellow  earth,  and  give  careful  culture  the  first  year. 

The  cultivation  of  timber  lots  should  be  kept  up  until  the  trees  so  shade 
Uie  ground  as  to  prevent  weed  growth. 

Field  and  garden  crops  thrive  better  when  protected  by  timlier  belts. 

limber  growing  can  be  made  a  profitable  investment. 

The  age  of  the  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lots  in  this  county  is  now 
eight  years;  were  planted  on  upland,  and  composed  of  Cottonwood  and  Box 
Slder.  The  average  diameter  of  these  is  six  to  eight  inches,  and  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  feet  in  height. 

JACKSON  COUNTY.— By  W.  D.  BiBsmrr,  Holtow. 

Of  classes  of  foreet  trees,  the  following  have  been  succeeefully  planted  and 
grown  in  this  county,  and  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  success:  Cotton- 
wood.  Box  Elder,  Walnut,  Poplar,  and  White  Willow.  Varieties  valuable 
for  timber,  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  Walnut;  for  shelter-belts,  Cottonwood, 
White  Willow,  Box  Elder,  Poplar,  and  Walnut. 

All  of  the  foregoing  succeed  on  npland  or  lowland. 

The  preparation  of  land  designed  for  forest  trees  should  be  the  same  as  for 
s  crop  of  corn. 

Varieties  easily  propagated  hy  cuttings  are  Cottonwood,  Poplars,  and  Wil- 
lows; by  seed.  Black  Walnut  and  Box  Elder.  The  fall  is  a  preferable  time 
for  planting  such  seeds  as  are  benefited  by  freezing.  If  not  planted  in  the 
&11,  pack  in  some  moist  material,  and  plant  in  spring  as  early  as  possibla.  . 
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CuttingB  may  be  made  id  fall  or  spring;  if  in  iall,  bury  entirely  under 
ground  until  spring,  and  then  plant  in  nicely-prepared  ground.  These  ahonid 
be  cut  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length. 

Id  forming  timber  lots,  set  the  trees  in  rows  from  four  to  five  feet  apart, 
and  somewhat  thicker  in  roirs,  and  thin  out  in  after  years  as  becomes  necee- 
sary  to  give  space  to  others.  When  planted  id  nursery,  to  be  grown  &r 
transplanting,  the  culture  should  be  the  same  as  for  boed  crops.  In  groves, 
flhelter-helts  and  timber  lots,  keep  up  a  strong,  vigorous  growth  by  thorough 
cultivation  until  they  are  large  enough  to  shade  the  ground. 

I  do  not  favor  shelter-belts  around  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards.  They 
cat  oS  free  ctrculaUon  of  air,  which  is  necessary  for  wood  and  fruiL 

I  am  convinced  that  timber  culture  can  be  made  profitable  in  T 

The  oldest  successful  timber  lot  in  this  county  is  now  twelve  years ;  was 
planted  on  upland,  and  mostly  of  Cottonwood  aod  Walnut.  The  average 
diameter  of  the  Cottonwood  trees  in  this  lot  is  eight  to  twelve  inches,  and 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height;  the  Walnut,  three  to  five  inches,  and  six  to 
twelve  feet  in  height.  

JEFFEESON  COUNTY.— By  J.  N.  Hall,  Oskalooba. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  8uccessf\illy  planted  and 
grown  in  this  county,  and  succeed  in  the  order  named:  Cottonwood,  Soft 
Maple,  Walnut,  and  White  Elm.  Those  varieties  valuable  for  timber,  in 
the  order  preferred,  are  the  Walnut,  Soft  Maple,  Cottonwood,  and  White  Elm ; 
for  sheiter-belto,  Cottonwood,  Soft  Maple,  and  White  Elm.  All  succeed  on 
upland  or  lowland. 

The  land  for  forest-tree  plantations  should  be  as  thoroughly  prepared  as 
for  a  fruit-tree  orchard,  by  deep  plowing  and  pulverizing. 

Of  forest  trees,  the  Cottonwood  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  Wal- 
nut, Elms  and  Maple  by  seed.  Gather  Walnuts  in  the  fall;  spread  them 
out  on  a  smootb  piece  of  land,  and  cover  about  half  of  an  inch  deep  with 
earth,  and  allow  them  to  remain  until  early  spring;  plant  in  rows  where  they 
are  to  grow  into  trees,  or  plant  them  in  the  foil  to  rows  where  they  are  to 
stand,  and  cover  as  above  stated.  Maple  seed  ripen  the  latter  part  of  May. 
Gather  them  as  soon  as  they  drop  from  the  trees,  and  plant  at  once,  in  rows 
six  to  eight  feet  apart  and  one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  Stretch  a  line  across 
the  land  where  the  row  is  to  he;  drop  one  seed,  with  the  winged  end  up,  in  a 
bole  made  with  the  finger,  and  press  the  ground  down  around  it,  and  so  con- 
tinue until  the  job  is  finished.  Cuttings  can  be  made  any  time  in  winter, 
when  the  wood  is  not  frozen. 

Cultivation :  Keep  the  land  free  from  weeds,  and  mellow  with  plow  and 
hoe  each  year  until  trees  are  large  enough  to  shade  the  land. 

The  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lots  in  this  county  are  now  twenty- 
five  years  of  age;  were  planted  on  both  upland  and  lowland,  and  of  Soft  Ma- 
ple.   The  average  diameter  of  these  trees  is  about  ten  inches,  and  height 
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JEWELL  COUNTY.— By  E.  T.  Btram,  Jkwkll  Citt. 

CottoDWood,  Box  Elder,  Walnut,  Ash  and  Soft  Maple  trees  have  been  auc- 
cessfully  planted  and  grown  in  this  county,  and  are  named  in  the  order  of 
their  success.  Those  varieties  valuable  for  timber,  in  order  of  preference,  are 
Asb,  Walnut,  Box  Elder,  and  Cottonwood;  for  shelter-belts,  Cottonwood  and 
Box  Elder. 

All  of  the  forgoing,  iDcluding  Elma,  are  adapted  to  lowlands,  and  except- 
ing Elms,  to  uplands.  Nine-tenths  of  all  timber  trees  planted  are  Cotton- 
wood. 

Land  to  be  planted  to  forest  trees  requires  thorough  and  deep  plowing, 
and  should  be  fully  subdued  by  cultivation  at  least  oue  year  before.  With 
the  exceptioD  of  Cottonwood  and  Willow,  all  classes  succeed  best  by  propa- 
gation from  seeds.  These  can  be  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  should 
be  taken  from  the  trees  at  the  time  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  spring-time,  and 
set  at  once. 

Id  forming  timber  lots,  set  trees  in  rows  eight  feetapart,  and  in  the  row  not 
more  than  three  feet  CulUvaUon  should  be  constant  and  thorough  during 
the  fore  part  of  the  season,  and  mulch  the  latter  part.  After  trees  are  four  or 
five  years  old,  if  their  growth  has  been  what  it  should  be,  cultivation  may 
safely  cease. 

Timber-belts  afford  a  beneficial  protection  to  field  and  garden  crops,  if  not 
constructed  too  densely. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  profit  in  growing  timber,  and  certainly  is  it  so  when 
grown  for  shelter  and  fuel. 

The  age  of  the  oldest  successfully-grovn  timber  lot  in  this  couuty  is  now 
«ght  years.  There  are  several  fine  lots  not  over  six  years  old ;  these  are 
largely  Cottonwood,  and  located  on  both  uplaud  and  lowlaud.  The  average 
diameter  of  the  trees  in  the  first  lot  is  about  ten  iuches,  and  height  thirty  feet. 

J0HS80N  COUNTY.— Bt  E.  P.  DEtni.,  Olathk. 

The  classes  of  forest  trees  successfully  planted  and  grown  in  this  couuty, 
and  named  iu  the  order  of  success,  are  Cottonwood,  Walnut,  Poplar,  Maple, 
Ash,  Box  Elder,  and  Catalpa.  Those  valuable  for  timber  are  the  Catalpa, 
Walnut,  Cottonwood,  Ash,  Box  Elder,  Elm,  and  Maple. 

Yarieties  preferable  to  plant  on  lowlands,  Willow,  Cottonwood,  Maple,  and 
Poplar;  for  uplands,  Catalpa,  Walnut,  White  and  Blue  Ash,  Cottonwood, 
Foplar,  Box  Elder. 

Land  designed  for  forest  trees  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  as  required 
for  other  classes. 

Propagation:  Varieties  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  are  the  Cottonwood, 
Xiombardy  Poplar,  Willow,  and  Balm  of  Oilead ;  by  seed,  Walnut,  Hickory, 
Aah,  Maple,  Box  Elder,  Elm,  Catalpa,  and  Osage  Orange.  Walnut,  Hick- 
ory, Pecan  and  Chestnut  seed  should  be  planted  in  the  fall,  or  packed  i 
moist  earth,  and  stored  in  a  cool  place  until  time  for  planting  in  the  spi' 


in  the  spring. 
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Freezing  is  on  advantage  to  these  eeeda.  Asb  should  be  gathered  in  autumn, 
and  stored  until  spring.  Elm  and  Maple  ripen  their  seed  late  in  spring  or 
fore  part  of  sumnier,  and  must  he  planted  soon  after  they  drop  from  the  tree ; 
should  they  become  anyway  dry,  soak  twenty-four  to  forty-eigbt  hours  io 
warm  water.  These  seeds  require  a  light  covering — not  over  one  and  one- 
half  inches —  with  well- pulverized  earth. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  plant  in  rows  four  feet  apart  each  way;  cultiva- 
tion, either  in  nursery  or  permanent  rows,  should  be  thorough  during  the 
fore  part  of  the  season,  and  cease  by  July  Ist,  to  aflTord  trees  an  opportunity 
to  mature  the  season's  growth.  With  timber  lots,  continue  cultivation  three 
or  four  years ;  after  that  the  trees  should  be  strong  enough  to  require  no  far- 
ther care,  other  than  to  thin  out  whenever  they  interfere. 

Field  and  garden  crops  thrive  better  when  protected  by  timber-belts. 

The  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lot  in  this  county  is  now  twenty-one 
years,  and  growing  on  upland.  It  is  composed  of  Cottonwood,  Walnut,  &f  a- 
ple.  Poplar,  and  Willow.  The  average  diameter  of  these  varies  as  to  vari- 
eties from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches,  and  are  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  height. 

We  have  sufficient  evidence  that  timber  growing  can  be  made  profitable. 

KINGMAN  COUNTY.— By  L.  W.  Leach,  Kikoman. 

Forest  trees  have  been  successfully  planted  and  grown  in  this  county. 
Varieties  valuable  for  timber  are  the  Black  Walnut,  Catalpa,  Honey  Locust, 
Box  Elder,  Asb, and  Maple;  forshelter-belts,  White  Willow  and  Cottonwood. 
These  last  two  are  most  suitable  for  planting  on  lowlands.  Varieties  adapted 
to  the  uplands  are  Black  Walnut,  Ash,  Catalpa,  Box  Elder,  and  Maple. 

Preparation  of  land  before  planting  should  be  thorough,  by  plowing  and 
pulverizing. 

Propagation  by  cuttings:  The  Cottonwood,  Willow  and  Lombardy  Poplar 
are  easily  grown  from  cuttings,  which  should  be  made  from  the  last  year's 
growth,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  long.  The  wood  for  cottings  should  be 
taken  from  the  tree  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  and  planted  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter. 

Seeds — their  treatment :  Walnuts  should  be  placed  in  the  ground  or  in  a 
box  of  sand  as  soon  as  possible  after  gathered,  to  insure  their  germination. 
They  may  be  bedded  on  the'gro»[i<^  f"^^  covered  with  soil  tbree  to  four  inches 
deep,  and  remain  until  spring,  and  then  planted  where  Ibey  are  to  grow  into 
trees.  Ash,  Catalpa  and  Box  Elder  may  he  planted  in  April  or  early  May, 
in  drills.  Smaller  seeds,  as  the  Catalpa,  should  not  be  covered  more  than 
half  an  inch  deep.  Box  Elder  and  Locust  should  be  soaked  three  or  four 
days  in  warm  water  before  planting. 

In  forming  sbelter-belta  or  lots,  trees  and  cuttings  should  be  planted  in 
rows  four  to  six  feet  apart,  and  thin  out  as  their  growth  requires  it.  Culti- 
vation should  be  the  same  as  required  for  corn.  Keep  all  weed  growth  sub- 
dued and  the  ground  mellow  until  the  trees  shade  the  land. 
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field  BDd  garden  crops,  also  the  orchard  and  plantatioiiB  of  sniall  fruits, 
all  thrive  a  great  deal  better  when  protected  by  limber. 

I  am  satisfied  that  iuTestraents  in  timber  growing  can  be  made  profitable 
in  this  county. 

The  oldest  lots  in  thia  county  are  now  only  fonr  years  old,  and  the  average 
diameter  is  four  inches,  and  height  twenty-five  feet.  They  are  located  on  low- 
lands, and  composed  of  Cottonwood  and  Box  Elder. 

LABETTE  COUNTY.— By  J.  L.  Williamb,  Obwtco. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  planted  and 
grown  in  this  county,  named  in  the  order  of  success:  Cottonwood,  Soft  Ma- 
ple, Lombardy  Poplar,  and  Walnut.  Those  valuable  for  timber  are  Wal- 
nut, Cottonwood,  Maple,  and  Lombardy  Poplar ;  for  shelter- belts,  Bofl  Maple. 

All  the  foregoing  varieties  are  adapted  to  uplands. 

Land  designed  to  be  planted  with  forest  trees  requires  same  preparation 
as  for  a  corn  crop. 

Varieties  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  are  Cottonwood  and  Lombardy 
Poplar;  by  seed.  Maple  and  Walnut.  Gather  Walnuts  in  the  fall  and  plant 
at  once,  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  four  feet  in  the  row.  Soft  Maple  seed 
at  time  of  ripening,  in  the  spring,  and  sow  as  soon  as  possible,  in  rows  four 
feet  apart  and  about  two  inches  in  rows,  and  cover  one  inch  deep.  All  cut- 
tings may  be  takeu  from  trees  in  March  and  planted  soon  after,  in  rows  four 
feet  apart  and  three  inches  in  the  row.  The  cuttings  should  be  about  six 
inches  in  length.  Cultivate  all  classes  the  same  as  corn  each  year  until  they 
shade  the  ground. 

Field  and  garden  crops  thrive  better  when  protected  by  timber  belts  than 
when  not. 

The  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lot  in  this  county  is  now  ten  years; 
was  planted  on  upland,  and  composed  of  Maple,  Lombardy  Poplar  and  Cot- 
tonwood. The  average  diameter  of  the  trees  in  this  lot  is  six  to  ten  inches, 
and  their  height  forty  feet. 

There  exists  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  inveetments  in  timber  culture 
can  be  made  profitable  in  the  county. 

LEAVENWORTH  COUNTY.— Bt  E.  J.  Holiuk,  Leavxmwobth. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfally  planted  and 
grown  in  this  county,  and  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  success:  Cotton- 
wood, Soft  Maple,  Walnut,  Sycamore,  and  Sugar  Maple ;  varieties  valuable 
tor  timber.  Walnut,  Cottonwood,  and  Maple. 

Preferable  for  lowlands  and  uplands.  Sugar  Maple,  Walnut,  Sycamore,  and 
Cottonwood. 

Land  intended  for  forest  trees  should  be  thoroitgbly  prepared  by  plowing 
and  harrowing  before  planted. 

The  classes  that  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  are  the  Cottonwood,  Lin- 
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den,  Poplar  and  Willow;  b;  seeds,  nut-bearing  classes,  Maples,  Sycamore, 
Catalpftj  Ash,  Cypress,  and  Elm.  Soft  Maple  seed  must  be  planted  as  aoon  u 
they  ripen  in  spring.  Seeds  of  all  nut-beariog  trees  should  be  planted  in  the 
fall,  while  Catalpa  and  its  like  do  best  planted  in  the  spring. 

In  formiog  timber  lota,  plant  the  trees  in  rows  five  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
thin  out  as  their  growth  canses  them  to  interfere.  The  culture  each  year 
until  the  trees  are  large  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves,  should  be  euch  as 
will  conduce  to  a  healthy,  vigorous  growth. 

Field  and  garden  crops  thrive  Douch  better  when  protected  by  timber-belts 
than  when  exposed. 

Timber  groves  were  planted  in  1860,  of  Cottonwood  chiefly.and  on  uplandr 
many  of  which  are  fiily  feet  high.  Some  of  them  have  been  cut  down,  and 
yielded  one  cord  of  wood  to  a  tree. 

Timber-growing  can  be  made  a  profitable  investment.  I  have  a  row  of  de- 
ciduous Cypress  now  eleven  years  old  which  will  measure  twenty  feet  in  height 
and  tea  inches  in  diameter.  Ten  acres  of  such,  in  a  generation,  would  be  of 
immense  value. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY.— Br  Jacob  Wmdmak,  Pi,E4bant  Vallbt. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  suQcessfully  planted  and 
grown  in  thb  county,  and  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  success:  Cotton- 
wood, Box  Elder,  Wbite  Asb,  Bed  and  White  Elm,  Black  Walnut  Those 
valuable  for  timber  are  White  Ash,  Cottonwood,  Walnut,  Red  and  White 
Elm,  Box  Elder;  for  shelter-belts,  Cottonwood,  White  and  Red  Elm. 

Varieties  preferable  for  lowlands,  Cottonwood,  Ash,  Walnut,  Bed  uid 
Wbite  Elm,  Hackberry,  Box  Elder;  adapted  to  uplands,  Cottonwood,  Ash, 
White  Elm,  Native  and  White  Mulberry,  Soft  Maple,  Osage  Orange,  and 
Black  Locust. 

Land  to  be  used  for  timber  lots  must  be  well  prepared — bottom  land,  by 
common  plowing  and  harrowing;  upland  will  require  a  subsoil  stirring. 

Varieties  of  trees  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  are  the  Cottonwood, 
Golden  and  Native  Willows;  by  seed,  Red  and  White  Elm,  Ash.  Box  Elder, 
Black  Walnut,  Mulberry,  and  Os^e  Orange.  Elm  seed  requires  plantiog 
as  soon  as  ripe,  which  occurs  about  the  time  that  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are 
full  grown.  Plant  Walnuts  in  the  fhll,  soon  after  ripened.  Ash,  Box  Elder 
and  Odage  Orange  seed  gather  in  autumn  and  store  until  the  middle  of  March, 
then  pack  io  a  box  with  fine  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  seed  and 
two  parts  sand,  mix  thoroughly,  moisten  throughout,  and  cover  the  top  of  the 
seeds  with  a  layer  of  sand  about  three  inches  thick;  set  the  box  in  tbe  ground 
in  a  warm,  sunny  place, and  in  three  or  fbur  weeks  the  seed  will  be  in  a  suit- 
able condition  to  plant.  Elm  seed  ripens  during  the  middle  of  May;  Cot- 
tonwood, from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  should  be  planted  atonoe. 
MullKrry  seed  ripens  tbe  latter  part  of  June,  and  may  be  planted  then  or 
kept  liver  until  tiie  latter  part  of  the  next  April;  soak  in  damp  sand  four 
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A&yt,  aad  then  plant.  Aab  aad  Box  Elder  may  be  planted  in  the  fall,  whea 
ripe  ' 

CattiDgs:  The  best  time  to  procure  these  is  in  the  fall,  and  before  hard- 
freezing  weather ;  use  the  best  summer  growths,  and  from  young,  thrifty  trees, 
cut  into  sections  of  one  foot  in  length,  tie  in  bundles  of  fifty,  pack  in  damp 
sawdust,  sand  or  moss,  and  store  in  a  medium-cool  cellar.  Treated  in  this 
way,  they  will  callous  at  the  base  end  by  planting-time  in  spring.  Fall-pre- 
pared cuttings  mitke  a  much  better  plant,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  fail  during 
a  dry  spell  in  summer  as  those  made  in  spring-time.  Set  about  the  time  buds 
on  trees  b^n  to  swell,  leaving  only  two  buds  above  ground,  and  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  plant  in  rows  eight  feet  apart,  and  four  feet  in  the 
row.  When  planted  in  nursery  form,  select  new  and  well  plowed,  mellow 
land.  Osage  Orange  seed,  drill  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  about  two  inches 
apart  in  the  row;  Elm,  one  inch;  Ash  and  Box  Elder,  one  inch  and  a  half. 
Keep  clear  of  weeds  by  constant  culture  until  first  of  July,  and  then  stop,  to 
^ve  the  plants  a  chance  to  ripen  up  before  winter  sets  in. 

For  timber  lota,  plant  in  rows  eight  feet  apart,  and  four  feet  in  the  row. 
Grow  corn  between  the  rows,  as  it  will  cause  the  trees  to  form  etraighter  and 
more  erect  bodies.  Allow  the  corn-stalks  to  remain  standing  through  winter, 
as  they  will  retain  on  the  ground  the  tailing  snow,  and  thus  be  the  means  of 
funiiflhing  moisture  for  summer  uses.  All  culture  should  ceaae  by  July  1st, 
each  year,  and  entirely,  whenever  the  trees  shade  the  land. 

Field  and  garden  crops  thrive  better  and  are  much  surer  when  protected 
by  timber-belts. 

The  age  of  the  oldest  timber  lots  in  this  county  is  seven  years ;  are  planted 
on  upland,  lowland,  and  second  bottom ;  are  composed  of  Cottonwood,  Box 
Elder,  and  Black  Walnut.  The  average  diameter  of  the  Cottonwood  is  seven 
inches,  with  a  height  of  twenty  feet;  Box  Elder  is  sixty  per  cent  smaller; 
and  Walnut,  about  one-tbird  the  size  of  the  Cottonwood. 

IHmber  growing  is  a  necessity  in  this  county,  and  can  be  made  profitable. 

(This  report  is  sabsiantially  sustained  by  similar  reports  made  to  this  of- 
fice by  such  practical  forest-tree  planters  as  John  R.  Hill,  of  Vesper,  and 
Smiley  Green,  of  Lincoln,  Lincoln  county. — Seo'y.) 

BY  L.  I»  AI.I.EN,  OOLDEH   BELT. 

The  following  varieties  of  forest  trees  are  preferable  for  upland  planting, 
Catalpa,  Cottonwood,  Maple,  Lombardy  Poplar,  and  Red  Cedar.  Oaks  made 
a  growth  of  seventeen  inches  last  year  from  seed.  For  lowland,  Cottonwood, 
Ash-leafed  Maple,  Black  Walnut,  and  Ash. 

Land  selected  for  forest-tree  planting  requires  the  same  preparation  as 
would  produce  a  first-class  crop  of  corn  before  planted. 

Propagation:  The  Lombardy  Poplar  and  Cottonwood  are  easily  grown 
from  cuttings,  which  should  be  made  in  the  spring  before  buds  start;  cut 
them  about  one  foot  in  length.  ^ 
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Seeds:  Those  of  Black  Walnut  aod  Oak  should  be  plaat«d  !□  the  &11 ; 
Catalpa  in  spring,  about  the  time  the  buds  start ;  Soft  Maple  as  soon  as  ripe, 
which  occurs  the  last  of  May;  Cottoawood  seed  as  soon  as  ripened,  which  is 
about  the  last  of  June.  Remove  the  cottony  substance  from  around  theseed ; 
plant  Id  rows,  and  cultivate  as  is  ueceseary  for  garden  vegetables. 

The  Cottonwood,  Soft  Maple  or  Mouotain  Cedar  are  preferable  for  timber- 
belts.  Set  in  rows  eight  feet  apart,  and  two  feet  in  the  rows.  Some  prefer 
to  plant  in  rows  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and  give  the  same  culture  required 
for  com.  The  Black  Walnut  makes  finer  trees  when  grown  three  years, 
and  then  cut  back  to  the  ground;  cultivate  two  years  more,  and  they  will 
take  care  of  therdselves  thereafter.  Cottonwood  and  Maple  should  receive 
good  culture  during  the  first  six  years,  when  it  may  safely  cease. 

Field  and  garden  crops  thrive  much  better  where  grown  under  the  pro- 
tection of  timber-belts. 

The  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lot,  grove  or  belt  in  this  county  is 
three  years  from  planting;  was  planted  on  upland,  and  composed  of  Cotton- 
wood, Asb-leafed  Maple  (Box  Elder),  Catalpa,  Beech,  Ash,  Soft  Maple,  and 
Red  Cedar.  This  covers  ten  acres.  The  Black  Walnuts  were  cut  back  as 
herein  recommended.  The  average  measurement  at  this  date  is  as  follows: 
Cottonwood,  four  inches  in  diameter,  twelve  feet  in  height;  Ash-leafed  Ma- 
ple, two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  saven  feet  in  height;  Soft 
Maple,  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  nine  feet  in  height;  Beech,  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  iu  height;  Cedar,  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  one  and  one-half  feet  in  height. 

LYON  CX>[:NTY.— By  Robt.  Miilikbn,  Emporia. 

Of  the  several  classes  of  forest  trees  planted  in  this  county,  the  following 
have  been  successful  in  the  order  named :  Cottonwood,  Walnut,  Elm,  Box 
Elder,  Ash,  Willow,  Honey  Locust,  Cofiee-bean  and  Osage  Orange.  Those 
varieties  moat  valuable  for  timber,  Osage  Orange,  Catalpa,  Walnut,  Ash, 
Honey  Locust;  for  shelter-belts,  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  and  Walnut. 

All  of  the  foregoing  except  the  Maple  succeed  tolerably  well  on  upland, 
but  none  as  well  as  on  bottom  land. 

Land  that  is  to  be  used  for  timber  growing  must  first  be  deeply  plowed  and 
thoroughly  pulverized. 

Varieties  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  are  the  Cottonwood  and  Willows; 
by  seed.  Elms,  Ash,  and  Box  Elder,  and  nut-bearing  kinds. 

Elm  and  Maple  seed  require  planting  as  soon  as  ripe,  which  occurs  the 
latter  part  of  Mayor  fore  part  of  June.  Walnutand  Hickory  nuts  and  Oak, 
bed  out  in  the  fall  and  let  them  so  remain  until  early  spring,  then  plant. 
Locust,  Red-bud  and  Cofiee-bean,  scald,  and  plant  in  the  spring.. 

Cuttings  do  best  when  made  in  autumn  and  buried  in  the  ground  until 
spring. 

Cultivation  of  forest  trees  of  any  acre  should  be  thorough,  and  such  aa  will 
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produce  a  vigorous  aud  healtbjr  development  of  wood  growth.  With  timber 
lots  it  should  be  kept  up  through  each  successive  year  uutil  such  an  age  as 
the  growth  will  interfere  and  render  it  impracticable. 

The  f^  of  the  oldest  successfully- grown  timber  lot  io  the  county  is  now  * 
twenty-two  years;  was  planted  with  Cottonwood,  on  lowland.  The  aven^ 
diameter  of  these  trees  is  twenty-five  inches,  and  their  average  height,  sixty 
feet 

'Hmber  growing  for  profit  has  not  been  considered  a  paying  investment  in 
this  county. 

MABSHALL  COUNTY.— Br  John  McKeb,  Mabtsttlle. 

Of  forest  trees,  the  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  Willow,  Silver  Maple,  Soft 
Maple,  Ash,  I/>cuBt,  Walnut,  Mulberry,  Hickories  and  Oaks  have  all  been 
successfully  grown,  and  are  valuable  for  timber  and  shelter- belts. 

These  succeed  on  upland  and  lowland,  with  the  exception  of  Willow. 

The  preparation  of  land  for  forest-tree  planting  should  be  by  deep  plow- 
ing and  thorough  pulverization. 

Classes  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  are  the  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder, 
Willow,  Silver  Maple  and  Lombardy  Poplar.  Such  as  require  to  be  grown 
from  seed  are  Soft  Maple,  Ash,  Locust,  Walnut,  Mulberry,  Hickories,  and 
Oaks. 

Planting  of  seeds:  Soft  Maple  require  planting  as  soon  as  they  ripen,  which 
is  in  May.  Mulberry  may  be  sown  at  time  of  ripening,  which  Is  in  July,  or 
the  fruit  can  be  dried,  and  sown  the  fallowing  spring.  Ash,  sow  in  spring. 
All  nut-bearing  varieties,  sow  the  seed  in  autumn.  Such  classes  as  produce 
fine  seed  it  is  beat  to  sow  in  a  seed-bed  in  spring,  or  in  nursery  form,  as  it  is 
more  convenient  to  keep  weeds  removed. 

For  timber  lots,  plant  in  rows,  ten  feet  apart,  and  cultivate  each  year  until 
the  trees  shade  the  ground. 

Field  and  garden  crops  thrive  better  when  protected  by  timber-belts. 

The  oldest  succeasfully-grown  timber  lot  in  the  county  is  now  about  twelve 
years  of  age;  was  planted  on  upland,  and  composed  of  Cottonwood  trees  en- 
tirely.   Their  average  diameter  is  now  nine  inches,  and  height  thirty-five  feet. 

If  each  farmer  would  grow  from  teu  to  fifteen  acres  of  timber  on  his  farm  it 
would  prove  a  profitable  investment. 

MIAMI  COUNTY,— By  L.  Bishop,  Osawatokib. 

The  classes  of  forest  trees  successfully  planted  and  grown  in  this  county 
are  the  Cottonwood,  Soft  Maple,  White  Elm,  Black  Walnut,  and  Catalpa, 
Hard  Maple,  White  Ash,  and  Box  Elder.  Evergreens,  the  Bed  Cedar,  and 
White  Pine.  Thesesucceed  in  the  order  named.  Those  valuable  for  timber, 
Catalpa  and  Black  Walnut;  for  shelter-belts,  any  of  the  above  named  will 
answer,  but  prefer  such  as  are  good  for  timber. 

Preferable  for  planting  on  lowlands,  the  Catalpa,  Blaok  Walnut,  Cotton- 
wood. Box  Elder,  Soft  Maple,  White  Elm,  White  Ash,  and  Honey  Locust. 
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Adapted  to  uplands,  all  the  foregoing  except  CottoDvood,  and  to  which  add 
Hard  Maple,  Red  Cedar,  sod  White  Pine. 

The  same  preparation  of  land  giren  for  a  corn  crop  is  required  for  forest 
■  trees. 

Propagation  by  cuttings :  The  Catalpa  and  Cottonwood  are  easily  groirn ; 
by  seeds,  Catalpa,  Black  Walnut,  Soft  Maple,  Honey  Locust,  White  Ash, 
White  Elm,  and  Box  Elder. 

Seeds  of  Catalpa,  White  Ash  and  Box  Elder  should  be  gathered  in  autumn 
or  during  winter.  Plant  the  Catalpa  in  drills  the  last  of  April  or  first  of 
May,  and  pover  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep;  they  require  no  special 
preparation.  The  others,  plant  in  same  manner,  but  as  early  in  spring  as 
possible.  These  maybe  planted  in  fall.  Black  Walnuts,  plant  in  fiill,  or  bed 
in  the  ground,coveriDg  them  about  two  inches  deep,  and  plant  in  early  spring; 
should  be  planted  where  the  tree  is  to  remain  permanently.  Soft  Maple  seeds 
ripen  in  May;  plant  at  once.  Gather  Honey  Locust  in  the  fiill,  and  bed 
out  the  same  as  Black  Walnut,  and  plant  in  spring  before  they  sprout.  Seeds 
of  White  Elm  and  Hard  Maple  are  difficult  to  gather.  Young  plants  can  be 
found  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  old  trees  along  the  water-courses,  and 
may  be  transplanted  to  nursery  rows  and  there  grown  lor  two  or  three  years ; 
then  plant  in  groves  and  belts.  The  Whito  Elm,  though  good  for  ootbiog 
elBe,is  excellent  for  these  purposes;  will  succeed  under  more  neglect  than  any 
other  variety. 

Cuttings :  Prepare  in  the  fall  from  the  current  year's  growth ;  cut  them 
eight  to  ton  inches  long,  tie  in  small  bundles  and  bury  lightly  in  the  ground 
where  no  water  will  stand,  and  set  in  the  spring  in  nursery  rows,  leaving  only 
one  bud  above  ground.  Cultivate  thoroughly  through  one  or  two  years,'tlieD 
transplant  to  places  where  wanted  to  form  wind-breaks,  groves  or  timber  lots, 
in  rows  six  to  eight  feet  apart  and  two  feet  in  the  rows.  Cultivate  each  year 
until  thdr  growth  forms  a  shade  to  the  land  sufficient  to  smother  out  weed 
growth. 

Timber-belts  exert  a  beneficial  infiuence  from  the  protection  afibrded  to 
field  and  garden  crops,  but  care  should  be  given  in  their  planting  that  they 
are  not  less  than  three  or  four  rods  distant  from  all  crops. 

The  oldest  timber  lots  successfully  planted  in  this  county  are  now  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  are  generally  on  the  uplands.  In  these  are  Cottonwood, 
Soft  Maple,  and  Black  Walnut.  The  average  diameter  of  Cottonwood,  two 
feet,  height  fifty  feet;  Soft  Maple,  diameter  eighteeo  inches,  forty  feet  in 
height;  Black  Walnut,  diameter  one  foot,  and  twenty-five  feet  high. 

From  the  past  evidence,  I  conclude  that  timber  culture  can  be  made  prof* 
itable,  even  in  this  county,  where  Nature  had  furnished  a  plenty  at  the  time 

of  its  settlement  

MITCHELL  COUNTY.— By  K  A.  Tatloe,  Bbloit. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  successf^illy  planted  and 
grown  in  this  county,  and  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  suocese:  Hon^^ 
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Locust,  CottoDwood,  Black  Walout,  Box  Elder,  Red  and  White  Elm,  and 
Osage  Oraoge.  Those  valuable  for  timber.  Hooey  Locust,  Black  Wal- 
nut, aud  Oaage  Orange ;  for  shelter-belts,  Cottonwood  and  Box  Elder. 

Preferable  for  lowlands.  Elm,  Cottonwood,  aod  Box  Elder;  uplands.  Honey 
Xjocust,  Black  Walnut,  Cottonwood,  Osage  Orange,  and  Elm. 

Land  designed  for  forest  trees  should  be  deeply  plowed  and  thoroughly 
pulverized. 

Classes  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  are  Cottonwood,  Lombardy  Poplar, 
-Balm  of  Gilead,  and  Willows ;  by  seed,  Black  Walnut  and  Osage  Orange. 
Black  Walnuts  should  be  planted  in  the  fall,  and  covered  two  inches  deep, 
or  bedded  out  and  frozen  and  planted  in  the  spring.  Locust  and  Osage 
Orange  seed,  soak  two  weeks  in  spring,  and  plant,  covering  one  inch  deep. 
Box  Elder  seed,  plant  either  in  spring  or  autumn,  and  cover  from  one  to  two 
inches  deep.  Cuttings  should  be  made  in  fall,  before  any  bard-freezing 
weather,  about  six  to  ten  inches  long,  tied  in  bunches  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
pieces,  and  buried  in  trenches  with  butt  end  down ;  cover  with  soil  two 
inches  deep.  Plant  early  in  spring.  If  seeds  are  to  be  planted  in  nursery 
form,  lay  off  the  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  drop  two  inches  in  the  row.  Cut- 
tbgs,  plant  in  rows  same  distance  as  seeds,  and  set  with  a  spud  or  dibble  so- 
deep  that  only  the  top  bud  will  be  above  ground. 

For  timber  lots,  plant  in  rms  six  feet  apart,  and  id  the  row  two  to  three 
feet,  and  cultivate  the  same  as  for  corn  until  six  years  old. 

Timber  belts  around  fields  and  gardens  are  beneficial  to  the  crops  if  suffi- 
ciently distant  as  not  to  shade  them. 

The  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  belt  in  this  county  is  now  ten  years 
of  age;  was  planted  on  upland,  and  composed  of  Cottonwood.  The  average 
diameter  of  these  trees  ia  six  inches,  and  twenty  feet  in  height. 

Forest-tree  growing  for  the  timber  alone  is  not  profitable,  but  for  that  and 
its  influence  on  the  climate,  such  an  investment  would  be  valuable. 

Mcpherson  county.— by  tseo.  boggb,  mcPhkbsow. 

The  Catalpa,  Black  Walnut,  Cottonwood,  Gray  Willow,  Osage  Orange 
and  Box  Elder  have  been  successfully  planted  and  grown  in  this  county,  and 
■  are  named  in  the  order  of  success.  They  are  all  valuable  for  timber  except- 
ing the  Cottonwood  ;  for  shelter- belts,  the  Gray  Willow  and  Cottonwood  are 
preferable. 

The  Gray  Willow,  Cottonwood  and  Black  Walnut  are  most  suitable  for 
lowland  planting,  and  the  Catalpa,  Black  Walnut,  Osage  Orange  and  Box 
Elder  for  uplands. 

Land  for  all  classes  should  be  deeply  plowed  and  pulverized  before  planted. 

Prop^ation  of  the  Catalpa,  Cottonwood  and  Gray  Willow  is  easily  efi!ected 
by  cuttings.  The  Catalpa  is  grown  readily  from  seeds,  as  are  Block  Walnut, 
Box  Elder,  and  Osage  Orange.  Catalpa  and  Box  Elder  seed  should  be 
planted  in  the  spring,  Black  Walnut  in  the  fall,  or  frozen  during  die  winter 
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and  planted  in  early  Bpring.  Osage  Orange  must  be  soaked  and  frozen  a  few 
weeks  before  planted,  which  should  be  in  the  spriDg.  Cuttings  of  Ootton- 
wood  and  Qr&j  Willow  should  he  planted  in  deeply- prepared  ground  in  the 
spring.  For  a  nursery  culture,  set  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  eight  to  twelve 
inches  in  the  row. 

In  forming  timber  lotfi,  trees  should  be  set  tn  rows  six  to  eight  feet  apart ; 
cultivate  thoroughly  each  year,  until  the  shade  of  the  trees  prevents  weed 
growth,  with  plow,  and  when  necessary,  use  a  hoe. 

Field  and  garden  crops  invariably  thrive  better  when  protected  with  tim- 
ber-belte,  planted  sufficiently  distant  as  not  to  shade  them. 

The  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lot  in  this  county  is  now  twelve  years 
of  age;  was  planted  on  bottom  land,  and  composed  mostly  of  Cottonwood. 
The  average  diameter  of  these  tre^  is  fourteen  inchee. 

Timber  growing  can  be  made  a  profitable  investment  in  the  county. 

MONTGOMERY  CXJUNTY.— By  J.  Overpield,  Ikdbpekdbhce. 
The  classes  of  forest  trees  that  have  been  successfully  grown  in  this  county, 
aud  here  listed  in  the  order  of  success,  are  Cottonwood,  Soft  Maple,  Catalpa, 
Ash  and  Walnut,  and  are  all  valuable  for  timber,  in  the  following  order: 
Catalpa,  Waluut,  Maple,  and  Cottonwood.  These  are  all  good  for  shelter-belts. 
The  Cottonwood,  Ash  and  Walnut  are  preferable  for  planting  on  lowlands, 
and  Catalpa  and  Maple  for  uplauds. 
~     Land  intended  for  forest  trees  should  be  plowed  deep  aud  thoroughly  pul- 


The  Cottonwood  propa^tee  easily  by  cuttings,  while  the  Catalpa,  Walnut, 
Ash  and  Maple  require  propagation  by  seed.  Catalpa  and  Ash  seed  should 
be  gathered  in  the  fall  and  planted  in  the  spring.  Black  Walnuts,  gather  and 
plant  in  the  fall,  where  they  are  to  form  trees.  Soft  Maple  seed  ripen  the 
1st  of  May  in  this  latitude,  and  require  planting  at  once,  not  allowing  them 
to  dry.  All  seeds  and  cuttings  can  he  grown  in  nursery  form  the  first  year 
to  an  advantage,  excepting  the  Black  Walnut,  which  does  not  safely  trans- 
plant.   Plant  in  rows,  four  feet  apart  and  one  foot  in  the  row. 

For  timber  lots,  plant  in  rows  four  feet  each  way,  aud  as  the  trees  require 
room  for  growth,  thin  out  Cultivate  as  oHen  as  once  each  week,  with  uulti- 
vator,  and  when  necessary  to  subdue  weeds  use  a  hoe  around  the  trees.  Keep 
up  this  culture  until  the  growth  prevents  such  work. 

Field  and  garden  crops  thrive  much  better  when  protected  by  timber-belts. 

The  age  of  the  oldest  successfully-grawn  timber  lot  in  this  county  was 
planted  with  seed  ten  years  ago,  on  upland,  and  is  composed  of  Maple,  Ca- 
talpa, Ash,  Walnut,  and  a  few  Cottonwoods.  The  average  height  of  the  Ma- 
ples is  about  thirty  feet,  and  diameter  twenty  inches.  The  Catalpa  are  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  Cottonwood  is  larger  than  either. 
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M0REI8  COUNTY.— By  F.  B.  Harbk,  White  Citt. 

The  following  claaaee  of  forest  tre«s  have  been  successfully  planted  aod 
grown  in  this  county,  and  are  named  in  the  order  of  Buccese:  Cottonwood 
and  Black  Walnut.  These  are  valuable  for  timher;  for  shelter-belts,  the 
Cottonwood  is  preferable,  because  of  its  rapid  aod  upright  gi-owth. 

Preferable  for  lowlands,  such  as  are  fouod  in  our  native  forests,  which  are 
easily  propagated ;  for  upland,  the  Cottonwood  is  the  hardiest:  Maple  and 
Box  Elder  are  adapted,  but  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  borers  during  drouths. 

Idnd  for  foresCr-tree  plantations  should  be  thoroughly  subdued  by  at  least 
three  years'  cultivation — five  would  be  better — before  planted.  Enrich 
thoroughly  the  year  preceding  ptantiog.  The  success  of  timber  growing  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  thrifl  of  the  trees  while  young. 

The  Cottonwood  aod  Lombardy  Poplar  propagate  easily  by  cuttings.  All 
cuttings  should  be  made  late  in  fell,  and  from  the  current  year's  growth;  tie 
them  in  bunches  of  fifty  each,  and  bury  in  moist  ground,  with  the  butt  ends 
down;  in  the  spring,  just  before  the  Cottonwood  trees  start  their  leaves,  plant 
ID  rows  the  distance  apart  desired,  leaving  about  one  inch  above  ground. 

Seeds:  Those  of  the  Black  Walnut  and  Hickory  should  be  gathered  in  the 
fall;  layer  them  with  earth,  in  leaky  barrels;  store  on  the  north  side  of  a 
building,  where  they  may  thoroughly  freeze;  wet  them  occasionally  to  pre- 
vent drying  out  Plant  such  seed  as  do  not  need  freezing  late  in  spring ; 
keep  these  moist — not  wet — through  winter.  Such  as  have  been  frozen 
should  be  planted  early  in  the  spring,  in  rows,  where  they  are  to  form  groves  or 
belts.    Cuttings  should  also  be  planted  where  they  are  to  stand  permanently. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  plant  rapid-growing  classes,  in  rows  six  to  eight 
feet  each  way ;  others,  such  as  Walnut,  Hickory,  Elms,  etc.,  set  five  feet  each 
way.  Walnut  should  be  cut  back  to  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  first 
years;  makes  a  very  rapid,  strMght  growth  thereafter.  Cultivation  should 
be  thorough,  with  a  horse  cultivator,  until  the  end  of  July,  each  year.  This 
will  afford  sufficient  time  for  trees  to  mature  their  wood  for  winter. 

Field  crops  are  benefited  by  the  protection  afforded  by  timber-belts,  when 
planted  around  them ;  gardens,  by  a  board  fence  constructed  on  the  south 
side. 

Timber  can  be  profitably  grown  in  this  county. 

I  have  a  Cottonwood  lot  planted  only  four  years,  from  which  I  obttun  an 
abundant  supply  of  fuel.  The  measurement  of  trees  planted  six  years  i^o 
now  shows  a  diameter  of  eight  incbee,  and  height  twenty-five  feet. 

PRATT  05UNTY,— Bt  Johh  Waldock,  Sabatooa. 

The  Cottonwood,  Ash-leafed  Maple  and  Black  Walnut  have  been  success- 
fully planted  and  grown  in  this  county.  The  first  is  preferable  for  lowlands, 
and  the  last  for  uplands. 

Land  selected  for  forest  trees  should  be  thoroughly  subdued  by  several 
years  of  cultivation. 
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Prop^atioD :  All  the  foregoing  classes  are  easily  propagated  by  seed.  The 
CottoDwood  aod  Aah-Ieafed  Maple  may  be  growD  from  cuttings,  which  should 
be  made  and  planted  by  the  middle  of  March. 

The  oldest  successfully -grown  timber  lot  in  this  county  is  now  three  years, 
aod  composed  of  CottoDwood  and  Ash-leafed  Maple.  Their  average  height 
is  five  feeL 

NESS  COUNTY.— By  Wm.  Habdiko,  Nevada. 

The  planting  of  forest  trees  in  this  county  has  been  quite  successful,  cod- 
sideriDg  that  there  have  been  two  successive  years  of  extreme  drouth. 

The  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  Elms,  Ash,  Walnut,  Kentucky  Coffee-tree 
and  Ailantus  succeed  on  both  upland  and  lowland. 

Land  for  forest  trees  should  be  plowed  deep  and  thoroughly  cultivated, 
and  enriched  with  well-rotted  stable  manure. 

Varieties  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  are  Cottonwood,  Lombardy  Pop- 
lar aod  Willow;  by  seeds,  Walnut,  Box  Elder,  Ash,  Ailantus,  and  Kentucky 
Coffee-tree.  Walnuts  should  be  gathered  in  the  autumn  and  planted  before 
winter  sets  in;  Coffee-beans  should  be  gathered  in  the  fall  and  planted  early  in 
the  spring,  after  being  scalded  with  boiling-hot  water;  Box  Elder,  gather  ia 
autumn,  keep  in  a  dry  cool  place  until  spring,  then  soak  in  water  three  da^ 
and  plant.  Cuttings  should  be  made  by  the  middle  of  March,  cut  to  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  planted  soon  after,  in  the  place  where  they  are  to  form 
a  grove  or  timber  lot  Walnut  seed  also  require  planing  in  the  place  for 
permanent  growth,  as  the  tree  does  not  transplant  easily.  It  is  better  to  plant 
Ash  and  Box  Elder  seed  in  nursery  form,  in  rows,  four  feet  apart  and  five 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  until  near  two  years  old,  and  then  transplant  to 
permanent  grounds. 

Id  forming  timber  lots,  set  trees  twelve  feet  apart  each  way.  Cultivate 
shallow,  until  they  are  strong  and  well  developed  into  trees,  which,  with  Cot- 
tonwood, Ailantus  and  Lombardy  Poplar,  will  be  about  three  years,  and  other 
classes  from  fbur  to  five  years. 

Field  and  garden  crops  thrive  better  when  protected  by  timber-belts  on  the 
south  and  west  aides. 

The  oldest  timber  lot  in  this  county  is  now  three  years  of  age;  is  planted 
on  a  south  slope,  between  upland  and  lowland,  and  ia  composed  of  Cotton* 
wood.  Box  Elder,  Ash,  and  Ailantus.  Owing  to  the  drouth  of  the  last  two 
years,  they  are  small,  not  more  than  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
four  feet  high. 

From  my  experience,  timber  growing  can  be  made  profitable  in  this  county. 

NEMAHA  COUNTY.— By  S.  J.  Edobblt,  Senbca. 

The  varieties  of  forest  trees  successfully  planted  and  grown  in  this  county 

are  as  follows,  named  in  the  order  of  their  success:  Cottonwood,  Soft  Maple, 

Box  Elder,  Honey  Locust,  Walnut,  and  Elm.   Those  valuable  for  timber 

are  Walnut,  Honey  Locust,  Box  Elder,  Soil  Maple,  Osage  Orange,  Hickory, 
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Elm,  and  Cottonwood ;  for  sheltor-belta,  Osage  Orftnge,  Box  Elder,  Soft  Ma- 
ple, and  Walout. 

Preferable  for  lowlaod  planting.  Box  Elder,  Soft  Maple,  aad  Elm,  and  all 
succeed  on  uplands. 

Land  for  foreat  trees  should  be  thorougbly  plowed  and  harrowed  before 
planted. 

The  Cottonwood  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  the  following  by 
seeds:  Walnnt,  Soft  Maple,  Box  Elder,  Elm,  Hickory,  Catal pa.  Plant  Wal- 
nuts and  Hickory  nuts  in  a  shallow  furrow  in  the  fall,  and  turn  a  light  cover- 
ing over  them.  Soft  Maple  seed  ripen  in  May.  Gather  and  plant  in  shallow 
drills  as  Boon  as  they  drop  from  the  treee.  Treat  Box  Elder  seed  in  same  way. 
Cottonwoods  are  generally  planted  by  using  the  young  plants  dug  In  l^e  na- 
tive forests.  For  shelter  belts  and  groves  have  used  the  Peach  very  satisfac- 
torily, by  planting  the  pits  in  autumn  in  shallow  drills,  and  covering  lightly 
with  a  plow.  Cottonwood  cuttings  plant  in  trenches  made  with  a  plow; 
stand  on  end,  leaning  against  one  side,  and  turn  a  furrow  against  them;  then 
straighten  them  up  by  band  and  pack  the  earth  firmly  about  them. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  set  the  trees  in  rows  eight  feet  each  way ;  cnl^vate 
thoroughly  with  plow,  and  when  necessary  to  clear  of  weeds,  use  a  hoe,  each 
year,  unUl  the  trees  are  four  years  old,  when  it  will  be  safe  to  cease  culture. 

In  a  new  and  unimproved  prairie  country,  shelter-belts  are  an  advantage 
to  garden  and  field  crops,  b;  the  protection  they  afford. 

The  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lot  in  tbis  county  is  now  of  about 
twenty-three  years  growth;  was  planted  on  upland,  and  composed  of  Cotton- 
wood. Their  average  diameter  is  two  and  one-half  feet,  and  thirty-five  feet 
in  height. 

I  have  all  the  firewood  needed,  and  some  fence  posts  and  Umber,  from  the 
Locust  and  Os^e  Orange  on  my  farm  for  several  years  past,  bence  I  con- 
clude timber  culture  can  be  made  profitable. 

NEOSHO  COUNTY.— By  G.  W.  Ashby,  Chakoti. 

Of  the  classes  of  forest  trees  planted  in  this  county,  Cottonwood,  Soft  Ma- 
ple, Lombardy  Poplar,  Willow,  and  White  and  Red  Elm  have  been  succesa- 
fully  grown  in  the  order  listed.  Those  valuable  for  timber  are  Black  Walnut, 
Ash,  Catalpa,  Oak,  Hickory,  and  Ailantus;  for  shelter-belts.  Willow,  Cot- 
tonwood, and  Soft  Maple. 

Any  of  the  foregoing  classes  succeed  equally  on  highland  or  lowlands. 

Land  for  forest  trees  needs  thorough  preparation  by  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing. 

Of  the  classes  that  propi^ate  easily  by  cuttings,  are  Cottonwood,  Willow, 
and  Lombardy  Poplar;  by  seeds,Soft  Maple,  Elm,  Ash,  Box  Elder,  Walnut, 
Oak,  Hickory,  and  Catalpa.  All  cuttings  should  be  made  in  early  winter, 
one  foot  in  length  and  of  the  current  year's  growth,  tied  in  bnnches  of  one 
hundred,  and  buried  in  a  damp  place  until  spring.    Gather  seeds  of  Ash. 
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Box  Elder,  Calalpa  and  Ailimtus  m  autumn  as  soon  as  ripe,  dry  them,  and 
store  for  spring  use;  Soft  Maple  and  Elm  as  soon  as  ripened,  which  is  gen- 
eral)}' in  May,  and  plant  soon  after.  Seeds  of  all  nut-braring  claseee,  gather 
as  soon  as  they  ripen,  and  avoid  their  drying  until  planted  either  in  fall  or 
spriug.  Plant  Ash,  Box  Elder  and  Ailantue  in  early  spring,  and  if  in  nursery 
form,  BOW  in  rows  four  feet  apart ;  cover  them  lightly.  The  Soft  Maple  and 
Elm  should  also  be  covered  lightly.  Nuts  aud  acorns,  it  is  best  plant  in  the 
fall  where  they  are  to  stand,  covering  them  about  six  inches  deep.  Cuttings 
should  be  set  in  early  spring  and  in  the  permanent  grove. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  set  tbe  trees  in  rows  eight  feet  apart,  and  quite  thick 
in  the  rows.  Cultivate  thoroughly  each  year.  Such  culture  as  will  grow  a 
good  crop  of  corn  will  produce  good  fruit  trees.  As  farmers  express  it,  the 
Cottonwood  will  be  strong  enough  to  "  lay  by"  at  three  years  old ;  Soft  Ma- 
ple, Willow,  Elm,  Poplar,  Catalpa  and  Ailantus  at  four ;  Oaks,  Black  Walnut 
and  Hickories  at  five  years  old. 

Timber-belts  planted  on  the  south  and  west  are  beneficial  by  their  proteo 
tion  to  field  and  garden  crops. 

This  county  is  quite  young  in  its  tree  planting,  and  as  asuccessfully-grown 
timber  lot  I  will  select  one  planted  only  eight  years  ago.  This  is  composed  of 
Soft  Maple,  Willow,  Lombardy  Poplar,  Catalpa,  Ailantus,  Cottonwood,  Box 
Elder,  and  Walnut.  It  was  planted  on  upland.  The  trees  now  average  as 
follows:  Cottonwood,  Soft  Maple,  Lombardy  Poplar,  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  twenty  feet  in  height;  Ailantus,  Catalpa  and  Willow  five  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  varyiug  with  varieties;  Walnut, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  in  height. 

Timber  growing  pays  in  this  county. 

OTl'AWA  COUNTY.— By  J.  W.  McLaebs,  Bummebville. 

Forest-tree  culture  has  been  a  success  in  this  county.  The  Cottonwood, 
Walnut,  Box  Elder,  Ash  and  Soft  Maple  have  been  successfully  grown,  and 
are  preferred  in  the  order  named.  Those  valuable  for  timber,  Cottonwood 
and  Box  Elder;  for  shelter-belts,  are  preferred  tbe  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder, 
and  Walnut. 

Those  succeeding  on  lowlands  are  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  Walnut,  and 
Asb;  on  uplands.  Walnut,  Ash,  Box  Elder,  and  Soft  Maple. 

Land  to  be  used  in  foresMree  growing  should  be  prepared  by  deep  and 
thorough  cultivation,  before  planted. 

Of  tbe  classes  propagated  easily  by  cuttings,  are  the  Cottonwood  and  Iiom- 
bardy  Poplar ;  by  seed,  Walnut,  Box  Elder,  Ash,  and  Soft  Maple.  Cuttings 
should  be  made  in  March,  one  foot  in  length,  and  from  the  last  year's  wood 
growth ;  plant  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  Plant  Walnuts  in  tbe  fall,  or 
bury  about  three  inches  under  ground,  that  they  may  keep  moist  and  freeze 
during  winter;  then  plant  in  early  spring. 

Gather  seeds  of  Box  Elder  and  Ash  in  autumn,  and  store  ia-a  dry  place 
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until  epnng,  then  plant.  These  may  be  planted  in  autumn,  Soft  Maple  seed 
require  to  be  sowd  as  bood  as  ripe,  which  is  generally  io  May.  Cover  the 
seed  three  inches  deep;  cover  Box  Elder  and  Ash  seed  two  and  one-half 
inches,  and  Black  Walnuts  about  four  inches  deep. 

Cuttings:  Set  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  spring,  leaving  about  one  inch 
above  ground;  press  the  earth  down  firmly  about  them. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  set  the  trees  eight  feet  apart  and  two  feet  in  the 
row,  and  thin  out  whenever  they  become  too  thick,  CnlUvaUon  should  be 
kept  up  each  year  uutjl  their  growth  will  shade  the  ground,  and  keep  the 
weeds  smothered  out.  If  the  grove  is  on  good  lowland,  cultivation  may 
safely  cease  with  the  Cottonwood  and  Walnut  at  the  end  of  the  third  year; 
Box  Elder  and  Ash  in  two  years.  If  on  poor  upland,  the  first  will  require 
from  six  to  eight  years,  the  second  five  years,  and  the  last  two,  (Box  Elder 
and  Ash,)  four  years. 

Timber-belts,  as  wind-breaks,  are  an  advantage  to  field  and  garden  crops. 

The  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  grove  in  this  county  is  nine  years  of 
age.  This  ie  100  rods  long  and  constructed  with  four  rows  of  Black  Walnut, 
one  rod  apart,  and  the  trees  set  in  the  rows  one-half  a  rod  apart,  Lombardy 
Poplars  were  planted  between  each  tree  in  the  row,  which  were  killed  hy  the 
"hateful  locust"  or  grasshopper  in  the  spring  of  1874.  I  filled  in  the  vacan- 
cies with  Cottonwood  trees  in  the  spring  of  1875.  The  Black  Walnut  were 
grown  in  nursery  rows,  from  seed,  and  transplanted  to  the  grove.  All  grew 
except  four  of  the  trees.  This  grove  was  planted  on  upland.  The  average 
diameter  of  these  trees  is  four  inches,  and  height  fourteen  feet. 

Not  knowing  what  such  timbei'is  worth,  I  cannot  determine  that  the  in- 
vestment has  been  a  profitable  one. 

PAWNEE  COUNTY.— By  C.  C.  Chevalier,  Gabfield. 

Forest  trees  which  have  been  successfully  planted  and  grown  in  this  county 
are  here  named  in  the  order  of  success :  Ailantus,  Hooey  Locust,  Box  Elder, 
Cottonwood,  Black  Walnut,  Elm,  and  Gray  Willow.  Those  valuable  fi>r 
timber  are  Ailantus  and  Honey  Locust ;  for  shelter-belts — any  of  the  fore- 
going are  good  for  such  purposes,  and  succeed  on  lowlands ;  for  uplands,  the 
Ailantus,  Cottonwood  and  Box  Elder  have  passed  the  dry  seasons  better 
tban  others. 

Land  designed  for  foresl^tree  planting  should  be  prepared  by  deep  plow- 
ing, and  Bubsoiled  if  possible. 

Propagation  by  cuttings :  Cottonwood,  Willow  and  most  of  the  Poplars  are 
grown  easily  in  this  way ;  by  seeds,  Ailantus,  Honey  Locust  and  Box  Elder, 
For  planting,  gather  all  such  seeds  as  are  ripe  in  the  fall.  Keep  Ailantus 
over  winter  in  a  dry  state.  Honey  Locust,  Black  Walnut,  Box  Elder  and 
Ash  should  be  packed  in  moist  sand  through  winter,  and  planted  early  in 
spring.  Cuttings  may  be  made  in  mild  weather  any  time  during  winter,  and 
ninst  be  kept  from  drying  until  planted.     Cut  them  teo  or  twelve  incheB^w[^ 
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leDgtb ;  set  BO  as  to  leave  only  an  iach  above  ground,  and  press  down  the 
earth  firmly  around  tbem. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  set  tbe  trees  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  in  tbe  rows 
two  to  tbree  feet.  Cultivate  during  the  fore  part  of  season  each  jear,  anUl 
tbe  growth  shades  the  land,  and  will  smother  out  all  weeds  that  ma;  start. 

Timber  belts  are  decidedly  beneficial  to  farm  crops,  in  tbe  protection  they 
afibrd  during  the  growing  season. 

The  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lot  or  grove  in  this  coQnty  is  now  five 
to  six  years  of  age;  was  planted  on  lowland,  and  composed  of  AUantiu, 
Honey  Locust,  Box  Elder,  and  Cottonwood.  Their  diameter,  taken  at  one 
foot  from  the  ground,  and  their  height,  show  an  average  as  follows : 

Dtiai^tr.  Butghl.  it*- 
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Timber  growing  can  be  made  a  profitable  investment  i 
evidence  shows. 

POTTAWATOMIE  CWUNTY.-Bt  Jos.  Lbaoh,  Havbnsville. 

Tbe  Cottonwood,  Soft  Maple,  Box  Elder,  Black  Walnut,  Ash  and  Honey 
Locust  have  been  successfully  planted  and^rown  in  this  county,  and  succeed 
in  the  order  listed.  Those  valuable  for  timber  are  tbe  Ash,  Walnut,  Maple, 
Locust,  Cottonwood,  and  Box  Elder;  for  shelter-belts,  Cottonwood,  Maple^ 
and  Gray  Willow. 

Varieties  preferable  for  lowlanda,  Cottonwood,  Maple,  Ash,  and  Willow; 
and  for  uplands,  Ashj  Maple,  Box  Elder,  Walnut,  Cottonwood,  and  Willow. 

Land  to  be  used  in  growing  forest  trees  should  be  prepared  the  same  as  for 
a  corn  crop. 

Classes  of  trees  easily  prop^ated  by  cuttings  are  the  Cottonwood  and 
Willow;  by  seeds,  Ash,  Maple,  Walnut,  and  Box  Elder.  Ash  and  Box  El- 
der must  be  gathered  in  Autumn,  packed  in  moist  sand  until  spring,  and  sown 
as  early  as  any  danger  of  frost  has  passed.  Gather  Soft  Maple  seed  as  bood 
as  ripe,  in  spring.  Walnuts  can  be  safely  planted  in  the  f^ll,  or  bedded  oat 
to  freeze  during  winter,  and  planted  early  in  spring,  in  rows,  where  they  are 
to  form  groves  or  timber  lots.  Cuttings  should  be  made  in  tbe  fiill,  and 
packed  In  sand  or  trenched  id  the  ground  the  same  as  is  customary  with 
hedge  plants,  and  planted  in  nursery  rows  about  four  feet  apart,  in  the  spring. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  plant  the  trees  in  rows  four  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  tbin  out  as  they  enlarge  so  as  to  interfere.  Culture  each  year,  until  the 
trees  shade  the  land  sufficiently  to  smother  out  weed  growth,  should  be  the 
same  as  required  for  a  corn  crop.  OoOqIc 
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Umber-belts  are  decidedly  beDeficial  to  garden  and  field  crops. 

The  oldest  succcesfuUy-grown  timber  lot  is  now  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
composed  of  Soft  Maple  and  Black  Walnut.  The  average  diameter  ranges 
from  six  to  eight  inches,  owing  to  the  variety,  and  twenty-five  leet  in  height. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  timber  growing  can  be  made  profitable  in 
this  county. 

RENO  COUNTY.— By  A.  8.  Dimock,  HurcHniaoN. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  planted  and 
grown  in  this  county,  aod  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their  success:  Cotton- 
vaod.  Box  Elder,  White  Ash,  Catalpa,  Black  Walnut,  Elm,  and  Gray  Wil* 
low.  Those  valuable  for  timber  are  Catalpa,  Ash,  Elm,  Box  Elder,  Black 
Walnut,  Cottonwood,  Osage  Orange;  for  shelter- belts.  Gray  Willow,  Cotton- 
wood, Box  Elder. 

Classes  preferable  for  lowland  planting,  Cottonwood,  Elm,  and  Willows; 
for  upland.  White  Ash,  Box  Elder,  Catalpa,  Oaage  Orange,  Honey  Locust. 

Land  for  forest  trees  requires  thorough  preparation  before  planted,  by  deep 
plowing  and  harrowing. 

Classes  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  are  Cottonwood  and  Willows;  by 
seed,  White  Ash,  Box  Elder,  Elm,  Walnut. 

Gather  seeds  of  Box  Elder  in  Autumn,  and  pack  in  sand  until  spring — 
Ash,  whenever  ripe,  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Walnuts,  gather  and 
plant  in  fall.  The  best  results  with  cuttings  are  obtuned  by  making  them 
in  early  spring,  and  plant  at  once  where  they  are  to  form  permanent  trees; 
cut  them  t«n  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and  set  so  as  to  leave  only  one  bud  above 
ground.  Box  Elder  seed  should  be  planted  as  early  in  spring  as  the  land 
can  be  properly  prepared,  covering  about  one  inch  deep.  Ash  seed,  sow  in 
spring ;  they  require  soaking  twenty-four  hours  before  planted.  Black  Wal* 
nnt  are  most  successful  when  planted  for  a  permanent  stand;  cover  these 
about  three  inches  deep. 

In  planting  a  timber  lot  or  grove,  set  the  trees  in  rows  eight  feet  apart,  and 
four  feet  in  rows;  cultivate  each  year  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  subdue  weed 
growth  and  keep  the  land  mellow,  until  the  growth  in  the  rows  renders  it 
impracticable  to  continue.  Culture  should  cease  each  year  by  the  20th  of 
Joly. 

Umber-belts  planted  on  the  south  side  of  growing  crops  have  been  a  de- 
cided advantage. 

The  oldeat  timber  lot  or  grove  successfully  grown  in  this  county  is  now 
nine  years  of  age.  It  was  planted  on  sandy  upland  soil,  and  composed  of 
CottoDWood.  The  average  diameter  of  these  trees  is  nine  inches,  and  height 
twenty  five  feet. 

Umber  growing  can  be  made  profitable  in  this  county,  by  the  protection 
•fibided  to  crops  and  stock,  and  for  fuel. 
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BY  B.  p.  HAKAN,  LAMaDOH. 

Of  forest  trees,  the  folloviog  bare  been  succeesfuHy  planted  and  grown  in 
this  county,  and  are  listed  in  the  order  of  success :  Box  Elder,  Cottonwood, 
Black  Walnut,  Ash,  Honey  Locust,  Catalpa,  Osage  Orange,  Russian  Mul- 
berry, and  Red  Cedar.  Those  valuable  for  timber,  in  the  order  following: 
White  Ash,  Green  Ash,  Black  Walnut,  Osage  Orange,  Catalpa,  Russian  Mul- 
berry, Honey  Locust,  Box  Elder,  and  Red  Cedar ;  for  shelter- belts.  Red  Cedar, 
Russian  Mulberry,  and  Cottonwood. 

Varieties  preferable  to  plant  on  lowlands,  Ash,  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  Soft 
Maple,  Walnut,  Willow,  and  Catalpa ;  on  uplands.  Red  Cedar,  Honey  Locust, 
Osage  Orange,  Russian  Mulberry,  and  Ash. 

Land  for  forest-tree  planting  needs  to  be  deeply  and  thoroughly  stirred. 
New  land  should  not  be  used  until  the  sod  is  fully  rotted. 

PropagatJon:  All  the  Poplar  family,  Willows  and  Mulberry  propagate 
easily  by  cuttings;  theAsh,Box  Elder,  Catalpa,  Locust,  Maples,  OsageOrange 
and  Walnut  require  propagation  by  seeds.  Cuttings  do  best  when  made  io 
autumn  and  buried  in  moist  but  well-drained  earth  until  spring,  and  thea 
planted,  yet  tliey  may  be  made  any  tjme  before  the  leaves  start  in  spring,  with 
&ir  success.  Seeds  of  Ash,  Box  Elder,  Walnut  and  Locust  do  beet  when 
buried  in  moist,  well-drained  earth  in  autumn,  formed  into  beds  and  covered 
just  enough  to  prevent  their  drying.  The  oftener  they  freeze  and  thaw,  the 
better  the  success.  Locust  seed  may  be  treated  successfully  by  scalding  in  hot 
water  just  before  planted.  Elm  and  Soft  Maple  must  be  planted  soon  after 
the  seed  ripen  in  spring,  and  before  they  become  dried.  Catalpa  may  be 
planted  without  any  preparation,  at  the  usual  time  for  corn.  Soak  Osage 
Orange  seed  in  water  until  they  b^in  to  show  sprouting;  placed  in  a  sack  and 
sunk  in  a  running  stream  is  beet.  Walnuts,  Honey  Locust  and  other  large 
seeds  had  better  be  planted  in  autumn,  and  where  they  are  to  be  grown  into 
permanent  trees.  Such  seeds  as  the  Ash  and  Box  Elder,  plant  early  in  spring, 
in  nursery  rows,  ten  or  twelve  seeds  to  a  foot;  Soft  Maple  and  Catalpa,  io 
May  and  June. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  set  the  treee  in  rows  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
thin  out  as  the  branches  interfere.  Thick  planting  causes  them  to  grow  tall 
and  make  nicer  trees.  They  may  be  set  in  rows  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart,  and 
grow  corn  between,  which  will  produce  the  same  result.  Trees  should  be  cul- 
tivated often  until  the  last  of  July  each  year,  and  when  necessary  to  keep 
weeds  out  of  the  rows,  use  a  hoe.  In  this  section,  where  sand  prevails  and  ia 
liable  to  drift,  cultivate  so  as  to  leave  the  surface  of  the  ground  rough,  as  it 
will  prevent  to  some  extent  the  liability  to  drifting.  Cultivation  will  be  neces- 
sary each  year  until  the  trees  are  sufficiently  large  to  entirely  smother  out  all 
weed  growth. 

Timber-belts  are  considered  by  our  best  farmers  a  great  benefit  to  all  crops, 
in  which  I  fully  concur.  They  will,  when  properly  constructed,  prevent 
largely  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  drifting  sand  so  common  in  opeonwiuls. 
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The  oldeet  suoceeafuUf-grown  timber  lot  th&t  I  have  any  knovledge  of,  ie 
the  ezperimeotal  grove  of  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  Co.,  a  short  dUtaace' vest 
of  HutchJDSOD.  Here  the  first  plantiog  was  made  id  the  spriog  of  1873,  and 
larger  planting  in  1874  and  1875.  These  include  the  Cottonwood,  Box  El- 
der, Black  Walnut,  Green  Ash,  Honey  Locust,  Silver  Maple,  Catalpa,  Ailan- 
tus,  and  Kansas  Willow,  and  were  planted  on  hottom  lands.  Cannot  now 
ftimish  the  diameter  and  height  of  these  trees. 

RICE  COUNTY.— Bt  Dr.  Q.  Borreb,  Raymond. 

Of  foreet  trees,  the  following  classes  have  been  successfully  planted  and 
grown  in  the  county,  and  are  listed  in  the  order  of  eucceaa :  On  heavy  upland, 
Box  Elder,  Ash  and  Black  Walnut  are  preferable;  on  very  saudy  lowland, 
CottoDwood  aod  Black  Walnut.  Those  valuable  for  timber  are — first,  Box 
Elder;  second.  Walnut;  third,  Aeh;  fourth,  Cottonwood.  Valuable  for  shel- 
ter-belta,  all  of  the  last-named  list,  and  in  the  order  given. 

Classes  preferred  for  upland  and  lowland — first.  Elm;  second.  Cotton* 
wood;  third.  Box  Elder. 

For  roadside  tree- pi  anting,  the  Box  Elder  is  the  most  suitable,  being  of  a 
dwarf  habit. 

In  the  preparation  of  land  for  forest  trees,  that  which  is  sandy  will  require 
only  one  thorough  plowing,  and  heavy  land  at  least  two  plowinge  before 
planted. 

Of  forest  trees,  those  that  propagate  easily  by  cuttings,  are  Cottonwood  and 
Willows;  by  seed,  Box  Elder,  Elm  and  Ash.  Seeds  of  Box  Elder  and  Ash 
should  be  gathered  in  the  fall,  just  after  a  frost,  and  stored  in  a  secure  place 
against  mice  until  spring;  plant  about  the  Ist  of  May,  In  rows  about  four  feet 
apart,  and  cover  one  inch  deep.  Plant  cuttings  in  rows,  about  the  same  as 
for  Box  Elder  seed,  and  six  to  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

In  forming  timber  lota  or  groves,  plant  the  trees  in  rows  six  to  eight  feet 
apart,  and  in  the  rows  about  three  feet  apart.  Cultivate  with  double-shovel 
plow,  and  when  necessary,  use  a  hoe.  Such  culture  as  is  required  to  produce  a 
good  corn  crop  each  year  will  be  suitable  for  foreat  tree^  until  large  enough 
to  shade  the  land,  then  cease. 

Timber-bells  are  a  decided  advantage  to  growing  crops  of  any  kind,  by  the 
protection  they  afford. 

The  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lots  or  groves  in  this  county  are  now 
six  years  from  the  planting,  are  mostly  on  upland,  and  composed  of  Box 
Elder,  Walnut,  Ash,  and  Cottonwood.  These  wilt  measure  in  diameter  irom 
two  to  six  inches,  and  in  height  twelve  to  fifteen  feet. 

lumber  growing  can  be  made'  profitable  for  ftiel  and  other  purposes,  and 
decidedly  so  for  protection  to  growing  crops. 

BY  KBV.  J.  B.  SCHLICHTEE,  STEELING. 

List  of  vartetjes  euccessfully  planted  and  grown,  named  in  the  order  of — 
first,  their  euccees:  Walnut,  Box  Elder,  Catalpa,  Soft  Maple,  Blacli  Locust, 
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Honey  Locust,  Elm,  Cottonwood,  Red  Cedar,  Ailaotua;  second,  for  timber, 
Walnut,  Catal pa,  Black  Locust,  Ailautus,  Box  Elder,  Red  Cedar;  third,  for 
shelter-belts.  Box  Elder,  Cottonwood,  Black  Locust,  Honey  Locust,  Catalpa. 

Preferable  for  lowlands,  Cottonwood,  Walnut,  Elm,  Soft  Maple,  Box  El- 
der, Catalpa,  Honey  Locust;  adapted  to  uplands.  Black  Locust,  Ailaotua, 
Catalpa,  Box  Elder,  Honey  Locust. 

Preparation  of  the  land  before  planting  should  be  deep,  using  a  subsoil 
stirring'plow ;  open  trenches  with  plow  where  the  row  of  trees  is  to  stand,, 
eight  to  tea  inches  deep,  to  catch  the  rains. 

Propagation:  Varieties  easily  grown  from  cuttings  are  the  Cottonwood, 
Catalpa,  Mulberry,  and  the  Black  Locust  from  root  sections;  by  seed,  the 
Walnut,  Box  Elder,  Honey  Locust,  Elm,  Soft  Maple. 

Preparation  of  seed:  Walnut,  bed  out  in  the  fall;  prepare  the  beds,  by 
throwing  out  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  six  inches;  then  spread  the  nuts  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  and  cover  with  two  to  three  inches  of  earth;  keep  them 
moist  during  winter  by  an  occasional  watering,  if  necessary.  In  the  spring, 
as  soon  as  they  commence  to  sprout,  take  tbem  up  carefully,  and  set  those 
sprouted  where  the  tree  is  to  grow.  If  they  do  not  sprout  in  the  bed,  it  is 
evidence  that  they  were  too  dry  when  bedded,  or  that  the  bed  has  not  been 
kept  sufficiently  wet.  In  that  case,  plant  them  close  in  the  open  furrow  in 
plowing,  and  turn  a  furrow  over  them,  as  is  done  by  plowing  in  seed  pota- 
toes; they  may  yet  e^rout  and  grow. 

Cuttings  should  be  made  in  winter  or  early  spring.  Cut  the  sectiona  to 
about  one  foot  in  length ;  tie  in  bundles  of  fifty  to  one  hundred,  with  butts 
one  way,  and  bury  in  the  ground,  butt  end  down,  until  about  the  time  for 
setting,  which  should  be  at  the  first  swelling  of  buds  on  trees  in  spring ;  then 
place  them  butt  end  down  in  a  tub  or  trough  of  water,  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches,  until  they  begin  to  sprout,  when  they  must  be  planted  immediately, 
in  a  moist  soil,  and  if  practicable,  where  the  trees  are  to  grow.  Select  a  cloudy 
day  for  planting,  and  avoid  all  exposure  to  wind  or  sun.  Plant  four  feet 
apart  each  way,  or  in  rows  eight  feet  apart,  and  two  feet  in  the  row.  The 
cultivation  should  be  thorough  and  constant,  with  a  horse  cultivator  and  hand 
hoe,  each  year,  until  the  first  of  August;  when  the  trees  shade  the  land,  the 
culture  may  safely  cease. 

Field  and  garden  crops  thrive  better  by  having  the  south  wind  broken 
from  them ;  but  care  must  be  given  to  prevent  too  dense  a  growth  in  a  wind- 
break, as  some  ventilation  is  needed  with  all  crops. 

Investments  in  timber  growing  can  be  made  profitable  by  close  planting. 
At  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  large  quantities  of  timber  can  be  taken  out  &om 
the  lot  that  will  make  stakes,  poles,  posts,  and  fuel. 

The  age  of  the  most  successfully-grown  timber  in  this  county  is  now  sevea 
to  eight  years.  The  variety  is  Cottonwood,  and  located  on  what  is  termed 
second-bottom  land.  The  average  diameter  of  the  trees  is  six  inches,  and 
height  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet. 
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RILEY  COUNTY.— Br  Pkof.  E.  A.  Popenob,  State  AoBiOTMTjttAL  Coluxjk. 

The  cluaes  of  forest  trees  which  have  beoD  Gucce&afully  growD  in  this 
couDty  are  liste*!  in  the  order  of  their  success,  as  follows:  Cottonwood,  Wal- 
nut, Soft  Maple,  Box  Elder,  Catalpa,  Greeo  Ash,  White  Elm,  Osage  Orange, 
and  Ailantus.  Those  valuable  for  timber,  in  the  following  order:  Walnut, 
Osage  Orange,  Catalpa,  Green  Ash,  Ailantus,  White  Elm,  Box  Elder,  Cotton- 
wood,and  SoftMaple;  valuable  for  shelter-belts,  in  the  following  order:  Cot- 
tonwood, Soft  Maple,  Box  Elder,  Osage  Orange. 

Varieties  preferable  for  lowland  planting.  Elm,  Ash,  Box  Elder,  Cotton- 
wood, Soft  Maple,  Walnut,  Catalpa,  Honey  Locust,  and  Kentucky  Coffee-tree ; 
all  of  these,  vith  an  addition  of  the  Osage  Orange  and  Ailantus,  are  adapted 
to  upland  planting. 

I«od  designed  to  be  planted  with  forest  trees  should  be  as  thoroughly  pre- 
pared as  that  for  an  orchard  of  fruit  trees,  but  is  generally  of  the  character 
given  for  a  crop  of  com. 

Such  classes  of  forest  trees  as  propagate  easily  by  cuttings  are  the  Willow 
and  Poplar  family;  hy  seeds.  Walnut,  Catalpa,  Ailantus,  Elm,  Ashes,  Box 
Elder,  Maples.  Seeds  of  Mulberries,  Elms,  Maple  and  others  that  ripen  in 
spring,  should  be  planted  at  once,  after  gathered.  Such  as  produce  fleshy 
or  pulpy  outside  covering  should  be  first  lightly  bruised,  to  break  the  cover- 
ing, and  the  seed  then  cleaned  by  washing,  to  facilitate  sowing.  Seeds  of 
Ash,  Ailantus,  Box  Elder  and  dry  fruits,  ripening  in  fall,  it  is  best  to  pack 
in  moist  sand  or  earth  until  spring,  and  then  plant.  Thick-shell  nuts  should 
be  bedded  out  and  covered  about  two  inches  deep  with  earth,  until  planted 
in  spring.  Honey  Locust  and  Kentucky  Coffee-tree  seeds  require  soaking  a 
long  time  or  scalding  with  hot  water  just  before  planted.  Cuttings  are  best 
when  made  in  winter  and  stored  in  damp  material  until  spring.  These  may 
he  cut  just  before  planting  in  the  spring,  but  are  not  generally  quite  as  suc- 
ceasfiil.  As  a  general  rule,  plant  seeds  and  cuttings  as  early  in  spring  as  the 
land  can  be  properly  prepared ;  plant  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  one  to  two 
teet  in  the  row.  While  such  close  planting  may  seem  an  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  method,  it  appears  to  be  more  successful  than  a  greater  distance,  be- 
cause of  the  mutual  protection  afforded.  Hard-wood  or  slow-growing  classes 
may  be  planted  at  greater  distances  than  above  stated,  but  the  spaces  should 
be  planted  with  less-valuable  stock,  for  protection,  and  to  encourage  erect 
growth.  Closely-planted  timber  lots  will  require  thinning  out  as  the  trees 
enlarge  and  growth  interferes.  Such  treatment  will  be  necessary  in  a  few 
years  ailer  planting,  to  facilitate  cultivation.  Such  varieties  as  form  delicate 
plants,  should  be  grown  in  seedbeds  or  nursery  form  the  first  year,  as  their 
care  can  be  more  easily  and  thoroughly  effected. 

The  care  necessary  for  timber  groves  and  timber  lots  is  what  is  commonly 
termed  "good  culture,"  as  keeping  all  weeds  subdued  and  the  soil  well  stir- 
red each  year  until  the  trees  shade  the  ground. 
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QeDerallf ,  timber  belts  bave  proven  to  be  an  advuitage  by  their  protection 
to  field  aod  gardoD  crops.     EzceptioDs  to  this  are  rare. 

limber  growing  1b  UDquestiooably  profitable,  wheo  uodertakeo  as  a  part  of 
general  farming,  for  home  supply,  vhereJand  is  as  cheap  and  timber  scarce 
as  in  most  portions  of  this  State. 

RUSH  COUNTY.— Bt  Bure  H.  Bn»K,  Bush  Center, 

Tbe  condition  of  forest  trees  planted  in  this  county  is  good,  considering  the 
extreme  dry  weather  in  the  spring  of  1879  and  1680.  The  trees  are  too 
young  to  form  any  estimate  of  their  value  for  timber  purposes.  Shelter-belts 
are  indiepen sable  where  stock  is  kept. 

Varieties  preferable  to  plant  on  lowlands,  are  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  and 
Walnut;  on  upland,  Cottonwood. 

Land  intended  for  timber  should  be  kept  under  cultivatioD  from  two  to 
three  years,  and  plowed  deep  before  planted. 

The  Cottonwood  is  easily  grown  from  cuttings;  may  l>e  taken  from  the 
tree  in  early  spring,  and  planted  at  once.  Seeds  of  Box  Elder,  Walnut  and 
Ash  should  be  planted  in  autumn ;  Walnuts,  where  they  are  intended  to  form 
into  permanent  trees,  and  the  others  in  shallow  drills,  four  feet  apart,  to  give 
facilities  for  thorough  culture  the  first  year:  thin  out,  and  transplant  after- 
wards. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  set  in  rows,  twelve  feet  apart,  and  for  shelter-belts 
four  to  six  feet.  Young  trees  should  receive  thorough  cultivation  during  the 
fore  part  of  the  season. 

The  f^e  of  the  oldest  timber  lots  or  groves  in  this  county  is  from  three  to 
four  years,  planted  on  upland,  and  composed  of  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder, 
and  Walnut.  Their  height  ranges  from  six  to  fifteen  feet,  according  to  the 
variety, 

RUSSELL  COUNTY.— By  W.  A.  Lewis,  BoasELL. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  planted  and 
grown  in  this  county,  and  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their  success:  Ash,  Box 
Elder,  Black  Walnut,  Osage  Orange,  Soft  Maple,  Cottonwood,  and  Catalpa. 
Valuable  for  timber,  Osage  Orange,Ash,  Black  Walnut,  Box  £]der,Catalpa, 
Soft  Maple  and  Cottonwood;  for  shelter-belts,  O^ge  Orange,  Black  Walnut, 
Box  Elder. 

All  of  the  foregoing  classes  are  successful  on  the  uplands.  Have  not  had 
any  experience  with  forest-tree  culture  on  lowlands. 

Land  intended  for  forest  trees  should  be  thoroughly  subdued  by  one  or 
more  years'  cultivation  by  deep  plowing  and  thorough  pulverization. 

The  classes  of  trees  most  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  are  Cottonwood 
and  Lombardy  Poplar;  all  others  should  be  propagated  by  seed.  Plant  Black 
Walnuts  in  fall,  or  pack  in  dampened  earth  or  sand,  and  frozen;  then  plant 
in  spring.    Plant  Box  Elder  and  Ash  in  fall;  no  preparation  is  necessary. 
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Plant  Sofl  Maple  as  booh  aa  ripened,  in  the  spriog.  Osage  Orange  aeed  re- 
quire BoakiDg  ID  water  uotil  they  begin  to  sprout,  and  plant  at  once.  Cut- 
tingB  are  beet  made  in  the  spring ;  pack  on  their  ends  in  moist  earth  until  the 
ground  becomes  warm,  and  set  in  rows  four  or  fire  feet  apart,  and  one  foot  in 
the  rows.  In  forming  wind-breaks,  cooBtruct  three  or  four  rows,  four  or  five 
feet  apart,  and  set  the  trees  from  two  to  three  feet  in  the  rows. 

For  timber  lota,  plant  in  rows  eight  feet  apart  each  way.  All  forest  trees, 
whether  planted  in  Dursery  or  groves,  should  receive  careful  and  thorough 
culture  while  young;  with  groves  and  timber  lots,  cultivation  can  safely  cease 
as  soon  as  the  growth  adbrds  shade  to  the  land  sufficient  to  smother  out  weed 
growth. 

The  successfully-grown  timber  lots  or  groves  in  this  county  are  now  four 
years  old,  were  planted  on  upland,  and  composed  of  Black  Walnut,  Box 
£lder,  and  Cottonwood,  which  aven^^e  ten  feet  in  height  and  nine  inches  iu 
diameter. 

(  Note. — fiy  request  of  this  office,  the  following  statement  of  experience  in 
tree  planting  in  Russell  county  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  furnished 
for  publication  in  this  department. — Qwf\.') 

TBEE  PIu^NTIHO  IN  RUSSELI.  COUKTV. — BY  W.  H.  PENNELL,  BUSSELL, 

As  per  your  request  that  I  should  write  up  my  experience  as  to  what  I 
know  about  tree  planting  in  Kansas,  I  will  jot  down  an  item  or  two. 

I,  like  other  people  who  live  in  Kansas,  am  blessed  (or  you  may  substitute 
the  other  word,  if  it  will  make  the  statement  any  more  emphatic)  with  a  Kan- 
ean's  inclination  to  make  out  a  good  story  when  speaking  of  the  resources  and 
natural  advantagesofeach  panicularquarter-section of  this  much-talked-about 
State.  But  the  truth  only  half  told  in  this  case  would  record  many  very 
Buccessfiil  failures.  On  November  20th,  1875, 1  planted  on  my  place,  west 
of  town,  eight  bushels  of  unhnlled  walouts,  on  six  acres  of  poorly- cultivated 
ground,  the  ground  being  marked  ofi*  in  deep  furrows,  east  and  west,  eight 
feet  apart,  dropping  the  walnuts  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  covering  with 
plow  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  (which  was  two  inches  too  deep).  About 
one-half  came  up  in  July  and  August,  and  those  not  destroyed  by  gophers, 
or  what  was  worse,  the  careless  manner  with  the  plow,  came  up  one  year  af- 
ter planting.  In  the  spring  of  1876  I  made  a  united  centennial  efibrt,  in 
which  I  transplanted  3,600  one-year-old  Cottonwoods,  planted  a  hedge  of 
Osage  around  the  whole  place,  put  out  10,000  Cottonwood  cuttings,  and  in 
Mayl  planted  two  bushels  of  Cottonwood  seeds.  Owing  to  a  protracted  drouth 
in  June,  and  poor  cultivation,  I  lost  the  whole  spring's  planting. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  I  planted  Cottonwood  and  Maple  seeds,  which  failed 
to  grow.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  one-year-old  Lombardy  Poplars  grew 
for  a  time,  but  perished  during  the  summer.  The  above  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  my  operations,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  sufficient  proof  that  my  failures 
have  been  most  complete.  ^ 
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Last  epriog  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  employ  an  hooeet  man,  who  did  my 
work  in  an  honest  way,  and  asked  for  no  pay  until  the  work  was  properly 
done.  Out  of  2,500  Catalpas  transplanted  during  the  dry,  hot  spell  in  May, 
I  think  not  more  than  six  failed  to  grow. 

And  now  to  sum  up :  To  make  a  success  of  tree  planting,  never  pay  for 
the  work  in  advance.  Such  a  course  would  kill  even  a  Kansas  sunflower. 
The  ground  should  be  cultivated  thoroughly  for  at  least  two  years.  If  you 
want  Walnuts,  put  them  where  you  want  them  to  grow;  all  other  seeds 
should  be  planted  in  nursery  rows,  cultivated  one  year,  and  then  trans- 
planted. I  would  cut  every  tree  back  when  planting  to  eighteen  inches,  oth- 
erwise  the  wind  gets  leverage  sufficient  to  form  an  opening  in  the  soil,  through 
which  the  hot  air  reaches  the  roots  and  kills  the  tree.  I  think  fall  planting 
much  better  than  spring.  Ordinarily  eight  feet  apart,  giving  room  for  a  row 
of  com  between  the  trees,  is  the  proper  distance.  The  growing  of  corn  among 
them  gives  some  protection  to  the  timber,  besides  offering  a  slight  induce- 
ment to  keep  the  ground  clean  for  the  corn  you  may  get.  I  have  growing 
in  all  about  7,000  trees,  mostly  Walnuts  and  Catalpa,  a  few  Box  Elder  and 
Ash.  There  are  some  Oaks  on  the  place,  hut  I  cannot  class  them  among 
the  growing  trees,  as  they  are  five  years  old,  and  not  five  inches  high. 

I  look  upon  the  Cottonwood  as  a  failure,  even  ifyou  are  successful  growing 
it  Thoee  on  my  place  are  denuded  of  their  foliage  every  year.  I  give  my 
preference  to  the  following  trees  for  high-land  planting  in  central  Kansas : 
Black  Walnut,  Catalpa,  Box  Elder,  White  Ash ;  and  as  a  wind-break,  making 
a  quick,  vigorous  growth,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Black  Locust  will  prove 
a  valuable  tree  for  this  section. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  this  country,  having  only  been 
here  seven  years,  but  during  this  time  observation  and  experience  have  taught 
me  some  things,  and  the  more  I  see  of  this  high-land  section  of  Kansas,  and 
the  conditions  which  surround  us,  the  more  thoroughly  am  I  convinced  that 
nntjl  our  people  mount  this  "hobby"  of  mine,  and  plant  trees  sufficient  to 
break  up  the  high,  hot  winds  which  sweep  over  this  country,  agriculture  will 
prove  a  lulure,  and  the  failures  and  sad  experience  of  the  past  and  present 
must  be  faced  in  the  future.  _^ 

SALINE  COUNTY.— By  H.  A.  Northrop,  SALitfA. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  planted  and 
grown  in  this  county,  and  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their  success:  Cotton- 
wood, Box  Elder,  Black  Walnut,  White  Ash,  Black  Locust,  and  Honey  Lo- 
cust. Most  valuable  for  timber,  are  Black  Walnut  and  Locust;  for  shelter- 
belts,  Box  Elder  is  the  best,  and  Cottonwood  the  hardiest. 

Varieties  adapted  to  lowlands:  Black  Walnut,  Cottonwood,  Locust,  and 
Ash;  for  uplands,  Box  Elder,  Black  Walnut,  Locust,  and  Cottonwood. 

Land  selected  for  forest  trees,  should  be  well  subdued  by  cultivation  be- 
fore planted;  plow  deep  in  the  fall,  replow  the  following  spring,  and  thor- 
oughly pulverize.  .CoOqIc 
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Prop^^tioD:  The  Cottonwood  is  the  only  variety  that  succeeds  easily  by 
cattiags;  by  seed.  Black  Walnut,  Box  Elder,  Aeli,  and  Locust.  Cuttings 
flhould  be  made  of  the  last  year's  growth,  in  the  fall  or  mild  weather  in  win- 
ter, about  ten  inches  in  length;  bury  in  the  ground  below  frost,  and  plant  in 
the  spring  about  the  middle  of  April.  Of  seeds,  gather  Black  Walnuts  In 
the  fall;  bed  them  on  asmooth  eurlaceof  ground,  and  cover  with  sand;  keep 
them  moist  all  winter,  and  plant  the  last  of  March,  in  rows,  where  they  are 
to  form  permanent  trees.  Box  Elder  and  Ash,  gather  in  the  fall,  and  keep 
dry  until  spring;  then  pour  hot  water  over  them,  let  them  soak  twenty-four 
hours, and  plant  and  cover  one  inch  deep;  or  these  may  be  mixed  with  moist 
sand,  and  frozen,  just  before  planted.  Treat  Locust  seed  the  same  as  recom- 
mended for  Box  Elder.  In  planting  cuttings,  open  a  deep  furrow,  stand 
them  agunst  the  land-side  at  proper  distances  apart,  six  to  eight  inches  apart, 
with  a  hoe  draw  around  them  fine  soil ;  follow  with  a  double-shovel  plow, 
fill  up  the  furrow,  and  tramp  the  ground  firmly  around  the  cuttings,  and 
m  ulch. 

In  forming  timber-belts  or  lots,  set  the  trees  in  rows,  four  feet  apart  and 
four  feet  in  the  rows;  plant  every  third  or  fourth  row  of  Black  Walnut; 
and  as  the  growth  requires  more  space,  remove  all  other  classes  which  may 
have  been  used  in  the  formation  of  the  grove,  which  would  leave  the  entire 
land  in  possession  of  the  Walnut.  Cultivation  the  first  year  will  need  to 
be  careful,  as  the  plants  will  be  small.  Frequent  hoeing  will  be  required 
daring  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  especially  to  remove  weeds  from  rowtt. 
Afler  that,  cultivation  can  be  done  with  a  double-shovel  or  cultivator,  or 
mulch  the  entire  ground  sufficiently  deep  to  keep  all  weeds  subdued.  In 
such  treatment,  great  care  must  be  given  to  prevent  fires  reaching  the  mulch. 
Cultivation  may  safely  cease  at  any  time  when  the  trees  will  shade  the  land. 

Timber-belts  are  no  benefit  to  field  crops,  but  located  on  the  south,  north 
and  west  of  a  garden,  are  an  advantage,  by  checking  the  violent  winds  in 
spring  and  causing  the  snows  to  lodge  in  winter. 

The  oldest  grove  was  planted  in  1866,  but  it  is  not  the  largest  in  growth. 
Uany  of  those  planted  in  1867  and  1868,  one  rod  apart,  are  now  fourteen  to 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height;  are  on  lowland. 

Timber  growing  can  be  made  profitable.  One  farmer  has  a  tot  of  six 
acres,  now  six  to  eight  years  old.  This  furnishes  him  all  the  fuel  needed. 
Others  have  demonstrated  the  profitableness  of  timber  growth. 

SEDGWICK  COUNTY.— By  Wu.  McCrackkn,  Shnmy  Dalk. 

Of  forest  trees,  the  following  classes  have  been  successfully  planted  and 
grown  in  the  county,  and  succeed  in  the  order  named :  Cottonwood,  Black 
Xjocuat,  White  Willow,  Box  Elder,  and  Calalpa.  Classes  valuable  for  timber 
areBlack  Locust,  Black  Walnut,  Cottonwood,  White  Ash,  Catalpa;  for  shelter- 
bells.  White  Willow,  Cottonwood,  and  Soft  Maple. 

Adapted  to  lowlands,  Cottonwood,  Soil  Maple,  Willow,  White  Ash,  Catalpa, 
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Lacuat,  Elm ;  to  uplaode.  Black  Walout,  Black  Locust,  White  A^h,  Box  El- 
der, Honey  Locust,  and  Cottonwood. 

Land  selected  for  forest  treee  should  be  prepared  before  planted,  in  same 
manner  as  required  for  a  crop  of  corn. 

Of  the  classes  of  forest  trees  easily  prop^ated  -by  cuttings,  are  the  Willow, 
Cottonwood,  Silver  Maple,  Lombardy  Poplar,  and  Catalpa;  by  seed.  Black 
and  White  Walnut,  Locust,  Maple,  Elm,  Buttonwood  *,  Box  Elder,  and  Ca- 
talpa. Cuttings  should  be  made  late  in  antamn,  about  one  foot  in  length, 
and  buried  in  the  ground  until  spring;  plant  in  April.  Black  and  White 
Walnut,  gather  in  fall,  and  plant  where  they  are  to  form  groves  or  timber 
lots  before  they  liecome  dried.  Black  Locust,  gather  in  autumn,  store  until 
spring,  and  then  pour  on  to  them  boiling-bot  water,  and  plant,  covering 
lightly.  Soft  Maple'  and  Elm,  gather  when  ripened,  and  plant  at  once. 
Box  Elder  and  Catalpa,  gather  in  autumn,  and  plant  in  spring.  Button- 
wood,  sow  in  fell.  All  small  seeds  do  better  planted  and  cultivated  in  nur- 
sery form  for  one  or  two  years,  and  closely  cultivated. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  plant  slow  growers  in  rows  four  feet  by  six;  rapid 
growers,  four  feet  by  eight — and  thin  out  in  after  years  as  they  crowd  each 
other.  The  cultivation  of  such  as  are  planted  in  nursery  form  should  be  as 
required  for  a  vegetable  garden;  of  timber  lots  and  groves,  or  ahelter-belta, 
the  same  as  for  a  corn  crop,  each  year,  until  the  growth  of  the  trees  shades 
the  entire  land. 

Timber-belts,  properly  arranged,  afford  a  beneficial  protection  to  Geld  and 
garden  crops  around  which  they  are  planted. 

The  age  of  the  oldest  succeesfuIly-growD  timber  lot  or  grove  in  the  county 
is  now  ten  years;  was  planted  on  lowland,  and  composed  of  the  Cottonwood. 
The  aven^  diameter  of  these  trees  is  twelve  inches,  and  the  height  fifty  feet. 

Timber  growing  can  be  made  a  profitable  investment  in  this  county. 

SHAWNEE  COUNTY.— Br  Thob.  Buckman,  Topbka. 

The  Black  Walnut,  Cottonwood,  Soft  Maple  and  Catalpa  are  the  most  sac- 
cessfiilly-grown  varieties  of  forest  trees  planted  in  this  county,  and  succeed 
in  the  order  named.  Those  valuable  for  timber  are  the  Black  Walnut,  Ca- 
talpB,  Soft  Maple,  and  Cottonwood ;  for  shelter-belts,  the  Soft  Maple  and 
Cottonwood  ace  preferable. 

The  Black  Walnut,  Honey  Locust,  Red  Elm  and  White  Ash  are  best 
adapted  to  our  lowlands;  for  uplands,  the  Soft  Maple,  Cottonwood,  Catalpa 
and  Os^e  Orange  are  preferable. 

Any  laud  selected  for  forest  trees  must  be  deeply  plowed  in  autumn,  and 
replowed  and  thoroughly  pulverized  in  the  spring  before  planted. 

Propagated  easily  by  cuttings  are  the  Cottonwood,  Lombardy  Poplar,  and 
White  Willow ;  by  seeds.  Walnut,  Maple,  Locust,  Elm,  EentuclEy  Coffee-tree, 
Ash,  Catalpa.     All  fall-ripening  seed  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe, 
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pocked  in  a  box  of  moist  Band,  aad  placed  where  they  will  freeze  in  winter; 
or  may  be  bedded  in  the  ground,  covered  about  two  inches  deep,  and  kept 
moiet.  Cuttings  should  be  made  about  ten  inches  in  length  just  before  time 
for  planting  in  spring;  select  the  previous  year's  wood  growth  for  such  pur- 
poses ;  plant  as  bood  as  ready,  leaving  only  the  top  bud  above  ground ;  tramp 
the  earth  down  arouud  tbem. 

Seeds:  Cover  Walnula  and  Kentucky  Coffee-tree  three  inches  deep;  Lo- 
cust, two  inches;  £lm,  one  inch;  Soft  Maple,  which  ripens  in  Hay,  must  be 
sown  at  once;  cover  these  one  inch. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  set  the  trees  in  rows  sixteen  feet  apart,  and  four 
feet  in  the  row,  and  thin  out  as  the  growth  requires.  Cultivate  all  forest 
trees  often  and  thoroughly,  whether  in  the  nursery,  timber  lot,  or  grove. 
Corn  may  be  grown  between  the  rows  of  a  timber  lot  to  an  advantage. 

In  forming  a  tJmber-belt,  plant  the  trees  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  four 
feet  in  the  rows.  Cultivation  can  saf^ely  cease  as  soon  as  the  size  and  growth 
of  trees  is  sufficient  to  shade  and  smother  out  all  weed  growth. 

The  age  of  the  oldest  timber  lot  or  grove  successfully  grown  in  the  county 
is  now  thirteen  or  fourteeu  years  from  the  plantiog ;  was  set  on  upland,  and 
composed  of  Black  Walnut,  Ash,  Soft  Maple,  Sweet  or  Black  Birch,  Cheat- 
nut,  Linden,  and  Elm.  Most  of  these  trees  will  measure  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height. 

"Rmber  growing  can  be  made  profitable  in  this  county.  There  are  many 
nooks  along  the  streams  of  our  bottom  land  that  could  be  planted  to  Walnut 
with  great  profit,  and  will  not  interfere  with  the  farming  land. 

SUMNER  COUNTY.— By  H.  C.  St.  Cl4ib,  Belh  Pu.inb. 

Of  the  classes  of  forest  trees  the  following  have  been  successfully  planted 
in  this  county,  and  succeed  in  the  order  named:  Black  Walnut,  Soft  Maple, 
Elm,  Box  Elder,  and  Cottonwood.  Those  valuable  for  timber,  Walnut,  Box 
Elder,  and  Cottonwood;  for  she  Iter- belts,  Cottonwood. 

All  the  foregoing  classes  succeed  on  lowlands;  on  uplands.  Walnut,  and 
Elm.    Insects  destroy  the  others  when  planted  on  uplands. 

Lands  selected  for  forest  trees  should  be  broken  up  and  cultivated  at  least 
two  years  before  planted. 

Varieties  of  forest  trees  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  are  the  Cottonwood 
and  Poplar;  byseeds,BoxElder,  Elm,  Maple,  Ailantus,  and  Walnut.  Seeds 
of  Box  Elder  and  Allantus  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  planted  in 
nursery  rows  in  the  falL  Transplant  when  one  year  old.  Elm  and  Soft  Ma- 
ple ripen  in  spring  and  summer,  and  must  be  sown  at  once.  The  young  seed- 
ling Elms  need  shade  the  first  summer.  Walnuts  should  be  spread  out  on  the 
ground  in  fall,  covered  with  earth  two  inches  deep,  and  allowed  to  freeze  dur- 
ing winter.  Plant  the  following  spring,  and  where  they  are  to  form  perma- 
sent  trees.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  from  the  tree  in  spring,  and  planted  at 
once  where  they  are  to  stand. 
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In  forming  timber  lots,  plant  in  rove  four  feet  by  Bizteem,  and  thin  out  eveiy 
other  tree  in  the  thickest  rows,  as  they  become  lai^e  enough  for  any  nse. 
Cultivation  during  the  first  four  years  should  be  the  same  as  required  for 
com.  Either  corn  or  potatoes,  or  both,  can  be  grown  among  the  trees  to  on 
advantage.  After  the  fourth  year  sow  to  rye,  and  hoe  around  the  trees  for 
three  years,  then  sow  to  tame  grass.  (Note. — Black  Walnuts  do  much  better 
when  grown  one  year  from  seed,  to  cut  them  down  to  the  gronod  and  allow 
only  one  shoot  to  grow  from  the  stump.  Thus  treated,  they  form  into  a  much 
straighter,  stronger  body.) 

Timber  wind-breaks  located  on  the  eoutb  eide,  afibrd  a  beneficial  protection 
to  field,  garden  and  orchard  crops. 

The  age  of  the  oldest  timber  grove  in  this  county  is  eight  years,  was  planted 
partly  on  bottom  or  valley,  and  extends  into  table  land,  and  is  composed  of 
Cottonwood,  Walnut,  Maple,  Elm,  Ailantus,  and  Poplar.  The  average  di- 
ameter  and  height  of  these  are  as  follows:  Cottonwood,  diameter  9  inches, 
height  30  feet;  Walnut,  diameter  4  inches,  height  16  feet;  Maple,  diameter 
4  inches,  height  15  feet;  Elm,  diameter  4  inches,  height  15  feet;  Ailantus, 
diameter  6  inches,  height  20  feet;  Poplar,  diameter  6  inches,  height  26  feet. 

Umber  growing  can  be  made  a  profitable  investment.  My  first  planting 
is  now  eight  years  old,  afibrds  me  posts  and  poles  for  their  various  uses  on  a 
&rm,  and  considerable  fuel.    I  would  not  be  without  it  for  $60  per  acre. 

BT   A.  S.   CL&RK,   UII^AIT. 

Of  foreet  trees,  the  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder  and  Wijlow  have  been  success- 
fully planted  and  grown  in  this  county,  and  succeed  in  the  order  named. 
Those  valuable  for  timber,  the  Willow;  for  shelter-belts,  Cottonwood. 

Preferable  to  plant  on  lowland.  Willow,  Cottonwood,  and  Black  Walout; 
on  upland,  all  of  the  above,  excepting  the  Willow. 

The  preparation  of  land  selected  for  forest  trees  should  be  the  same  ae  re- 
quired for  a  first-class  crop  of  corn. 

The  Willow  and  Cottonwood  have  been  easily  grown  from  cuttings;  the 
Black  Walnut  and  Box  Elder  from  seed. 

The  oldest  successfully-grown  timber  lot  in  this  county  is  now  three  years 
from  setting;  was  planted  on  lowland,  and  with  the  Cottonwood.  These 
trees  will  now  average  in  height  fifteen  feet,  and  three  inches  in  diameter. 

WALLACE  COUNTY.— By  Vak  Smith,  Grikneij- 
But  little  has  been  done  in  this  county  in  the  direction  of  tree  planting. 
From  the  evidence,  we  conclude  that  the  Cottonwood  and  Box  Elder  will 
succeed  on  lowlands,  and  White  Ash,  Walnut  and  Soft  Maple  on  the  up- 
lands. 

Land  selected  for  forest  trees  should  he  well  plowed,  harrowed,  and  rolled 
before  planted. 

After  trees  are  set,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  ground  should  be  sur&ce- 
dressed  with  fine  manure.    I  tried  planting  White  Ash  seed.     The  first  and 
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secood  efforts  were  failures.  Seed  used  were  diy,  aod  received  do  prepara- 
tioD.  The  third  time  I  soaked  the  seed  in  water  t«D  days,  and  where  they 
were  exposed  to  the  sud,  the  hull  hecame  rotten.  Planted  about  the  let 
of  July,  1880.  The  third  day  after,  the  young  plauls  began  to  appear,  and 
by  the  lat  of  November  they  had  made  a  growth  of  five  inches,  and  are  all 
right  now,  (March,  1881.) 

Iq  forming  timber  Iota,  I  would  advise  planting  trees  in  rows,  six  feet  apart 
and  three  feet  in  rows.  Cultivate  each  year,  until  the  ground  is  shaded  by 
their  growths 

In  my  opinion,  timber-belts  as  a  protection  to  field  and  garden  crops  are  a 
decided  benefit,  and  if  every  forty  acres  of  a  quarter-section  of  land  was  sur- 
rounded with  only  four  rows  of  timber  trees,  it  would  enhance  its  value  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

Timtier  culture  in  the  western  counties  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  needs  the  support  of  our  State  and  the  National  Government. 

WABAUNSEE  COUNTY— Br  Abkbb  Allbn,  Wab^unsbb. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  planted  and 
grown  in  this  county,  and  in  the  order  named:  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder, 
Black  Walnut,  Soft  Maple,  and  Red  Elm.  Those  valuable  for  timber,  Black 
Walnut,  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  White  Ash ;  for  shelter-belts,  the  entire  list 
first  named,  alternating  the  rows  with  Red  Cedar. 

All  classes  are  equally  adapteii  to  either  upland  or  lowlands. 

Land  selected  for  forest  trees  requires  thorough  preparation  before  planted. 

Varieties  of  trees  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  are  the  Cottonwood  and 
Willow.  All  other  classes  are  more  successfully  propagated  by  seeds.  Black 
Walnut, Oak  and  Hickory  seeds  should  be  planted  in  fall,  or  buried  in  moist 
earth  until  spring,  and  planted  early.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry, 
as  their  germination  is  seriously  injured  thereby.  Other  forest-tree  seeds 
may  be  planted  as  soon  as  ripened,  and  require  no  special  preparation.  Red 
Cedar  seed  require  to  be  soaked  in  strong  lye  until  it  dissolves  their  resinous 
coating,  before  planted.  Plant  seeds  of  Elm,  Box  Elder  and  Maple,  in  shal- 
low drills,  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  ripen,  and  cover  lightly.  Cotton- 
wood seed  should  not  be  covered,  but  simply  pressed  into  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Cuttings  are  best  when  prepared  in  the  fall.  They  may  be  buried 
in  the  ground  below  frost  during  winter,  and  planted  very  early  in  spring. 

In  forming  timber  groves,  set  the  trees  In  rows  eight  to  ten  feet  apart,  and 
one  to  two  feet  in  the  rows.  Cultivation  should  be  thorough  the  first  and 
second  years,  but  not  later  than  July  1st;  then  grow  oats  among  them,  to 
check  growth  and  mature  the  wood  for  winter.  Pursue  this  method  until 
the  growth  of  the  trees  is  sufficient  to  shade  the  land. 

Field  and  garden  crops  thrive  much  better  when  protected  by  timber-belts, 
but  care  must  be  given  that  tbey  are  not  set  out  too  close  to  the  ground  oc- 
cupied with  farm  crops.  ^ 
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The  oldest  auccesaful  timber  groves  in  this  county  are  from  eigbteeo  to 
twenty-four  years,  from  planting;  were  planted  mostly  on  lowlands,  and 
composed  of  Cottonwood,  Black  Walnut,  Box  Elder,  and  Soft  Maple.  The 
average  diameter  and  height  of  these  trees  is  as  follows:  Cottonwood,  four- 
teen years  old,  six  inches  in  diameter,  sixty  feet  in  height;  Box  Elder,  twenty 
years  old,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  seventy  feet  in  height ;  Black  Walnut,  fif- 
teen years  old,  five  inches  in  diameter,  forty  feet  in  height. 

Here  is  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  anyone  that  timber  can  be  grown 
successfully,  and  unquestionably  with  profit,  in  this  county. 

BY   H.   A.   STILES,   PAVILION. 

The  following  list  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  grown  in  this 
county,  and  succeed  in  the  order  named:  Cottonwood,  Black  Walnut,  Box 
Elder,  Red  and  White  Elm,  Red  Cedar,  Honey  Locust,  Ash,  and  Catalpa. 
Those  valuable  for  timber  are  Black  Walnut,  Kentucky  Coffee-tree,  Honey 
Locust,  CaUlpa,  Red  Elm,  Box  Elder,  Mulberry,  Ash,  White  Elm,  and  Bed 
Cedar;  for  sheltei^belts,  Cottonwood,  Bed  Cedar,  Red  and  White  Elm,  Box 
Elder,  and  Mulberry. 

Classes  preferable  for  lowland  planting,  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  Red  and 
White  Elm,  Mulberry,  Kentucky  Coffee-tree,  Catalpa,  Hackberry,  and  Ash ; 
for  upland,  Black  Walnut,  Oak,  Catalpa,  and  Honey  Locust. 

X^ud  selected  for  forest  trees,  if  sod,  should  be  broken  up  in  May  or  June, 
and  plowed  very  deep,  late  in  fall,  and  planted  early  next  spring. 

Propagation  by  cuttings :  The  Cottonwood  and  Willows  are  easily  grown 
from  cuttings;  by  seed.  Black  Walnut,  Elm,  Oaks,  Hickory,  Mulberry, 
Hackberry,  and  Box  Elder. 

Proparation  and  planting:  All  the  nut  and  hard-shell  seed  are  most  sue- 
cessftil  when  bedded  in  the  ground  in  the  fall,  covered  about  two  inches  deep, 
and  kept  moiat;  plant  early  in  the  spring,  covering  them  two  to  three  inches 
deep.  This  treatment  applies  to  most  of  other  classes  of  forest-tree  seed. 
Seeds  planted  in  nursery  form  should  be  sown  in  rows,  four  feet  apart  and 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  the  rows.  The  nut  classes  should  be  covered 
when  planted  two  or  three  inches  deep;  smaller  seeds  require  less. 

Plant  cuttings  in  furrows,  slanting  them  to  the  south;  cover  them  partly, 
and  tramp  the  earth  down;  finish  by  turning  the  earth  against  them  with  a 
plow,  leaving  only  an  inch  or  two  above  the  covering.  Cuttings  should  be 
made  from  the  last  year's  growth  and  of  wood  from  thrifty  trees,  in  the  fall; 
cut  them  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  tie  in  bundles  of  fifty  each,  bury 
in  trenches,  with  the  top  end  down,  and  cover  with  four  inches  of  mellow  soil 
and  enough  of  horse  manure  to  protect  from  frost  until  plaotiug-time  in  spring. 
This  treatment  will  cause  the  ends  to  callous  or  heal  over,  which  is  import- 
ant to  success.    Cuttings  should  be  planted  early  in  the  spring. 

Id  forming  timber  lots,  set  the  trees  in  rows,  six  feet  apart  and  four  feet  in 
the  rows.  Cultivation  the  first  and  second  year  should  be  thorough,  to  keep 
down  weeds.     Keep  up  good  cultivation  each  year  thereafter  until  thertreci 
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are  at  least  six  years  old,  trimmiag  offall  straggling  limbs  which  may  inter- 
fere, io  the  Bpriug. 

Timber-belts  are  almost  iadispeDBable  to  auccessful  gardening,  and  very 
useful  to  field  crops,  and  especially  to  orchards. 

The  oldest  timber  lot  successfully  grown  in  this  county  is  about  nine  years, 
from  planting;  was  planted  on  river  bottom,  and  composed  of  Cottonwood. 
The  diameter  of  these  trees  ranges  from  six  to  twelve  inches,  and  the  h^ght 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet. 

Timber  culture  can  be  made  profitable  in  this  county. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY.— By  Dr.  Chas.  Wiluakson,  Wahhinoton. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  trees  have  been  successfully  grown  in  this 
county,  and  are  named  in  the  order  of  success:  Cottonwood,  Box  Elder,  and 
"Walnut.  Those  valuable  for  timber  are  Black  Walnut,  Cottonwood  aiid  Box 
£lder,  all  of  which  are  suitable  to  plant  for  shelter-belts. 

Varieties  preferable  for  planting  on  lowlands:  Cottonwood,  White  Willow, 
Black  Walnut,  and  Box  Elder;  on  uplands,  all  of  the  above,  to  which  we 
might  safely  add,  the  Honey  Locust,  White  Ash,  and  White  Mulberry. 

Land  selected  for  timber  lots  should  be  thoroughly  and  deeply  plowed  be- 
fore planted. 

Classes  of  trees  that  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  are  the  Cottonwood, 
Poplar,  Catalpa,  White  and  Red  Mulberry,  and  Willowj  by  seed,  the  nut- 
bearing  classes.  Ash,  Box  Elder,  and  Elm.  All  cuttings  should  be  made  in 
tlie  fall  and  from  the  last  year's  growth,  tied  in  bundles  of  fifty  each,  buried 
in  the  ground  below  the  reach  of  frost,  to  cause  the  bottom  end  to  callous  in 
time  for  planting  in  spring.  Seeds  of  the  Ailantus  should  be  planted  in  spring, 
also  the  Box  Elder.  All  seeds  like  the  Honey  Locust,  having  a  hard  shell, 
Bbould  have  scalding  water  poured  on  to  them  two  or  three  times  before  plant- 
ing. This  treatment  hastens  germination,  and  afibrds  better  results.  All 
ibreet  seeds  and  cuttings  should  be  planted  in  their  permanent  location,  and 
especially  those  having  hard  shells. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  set  the  trees  in  rows  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  and  for 
ahelter-belts  four  by  eight  feet.  The  cultivation  should  be  thorough  each 
year  until  trees  are  of  sufficient  size  and  age  to  shade  the  land,  which  witb 
the  Cottonwood  and  Poplar,  would  be  at  two  or  three  years,  but  the  Walnut 
and  such  classes  will  require  from  three  to  five  year's  growth. 

Timber-belts  afford  a  most  beneficial  protection  to  field  and  garden  crops. 
CTbe  hardy  Mountain  Currant  will  form  an  excellent  shelter- belt  for  gardens.) 

The  age  of  tbe  oldest  successful ly-grown  timber  grove  in  the  county  is  now 
seven  years  from  planting,  was  planted  on  upland,  and  composed  of  Cotton- 
wood and  Maple.  The  average  diameter  of  these  trees  is  six  inches,  and 
height  twenty  feet. 

Timber  growing  for  fuel  and  many  other  purposes  can  be  made  a  profitable 
investment  in  this  county. 
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WOODSON  COUKTY.— By  W.  W.  Smith,  Neosho  Falls. 

The  following  classes  of  forest  treea  have  been  successfully  planted  and 
grown  in  this  county — are  here  listed  in  the  order  of  their  sacoesa:  Soft  Ma- 
ple, Ailantus,  Black  Walnut,  and  Cottonwood.  Those  valuable  for  timber. 
Black  Walnut;  for  shelter-belts,  Soft  Maple,  and  Cottonwood. 

Varieties  preferable  for  lowlands,  Black  Walnut,  Soft  Maple,  and  Cotton- 
toowood ;  for  upland,  Ailantus,  Soft  Maple,  and  Black  Walnut. 

The  Cottonwood  grows  finely  for  a  few  years,  when  it  is  usually  attacked 
by  borers,  after  which  ita  growth  is  slow.  It  sometimes  dies  from  the  attacks 
j)f  borers. 

The  Maple  some  years  is  defoliated  by  caterpillars,  and  consequently  makes 
a  poor  growth  that  season.  It  has  been  planted  extensively,  owing  to  the 
ease  of  procuring  seed,  and  its  rapid  growth. 

The  Ailantus  has,  comparatively  speaking,  been  introduced  only  a  few 
years,  and  has  not  been  extensively  planted,  but  from  those  growing  the  past 
seven  years,  I  can  say  that  it  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  no  insects  have  been 
known  to  infest  it.  It  propagates  easily,  and  forms  a  straight  tree,  with  few 
limbs.  Authorities  say  its  wood  is  durable.  On  this  point  I  cannot  ^ve 
any  assurance.  It  will  endure  a  drouth,  and  thrive  on  a  sandy,  dry  soil, 
where  other  varieties  will  not  If  it  should  prove  to  be  a  durable  wood,  with 
its  other  good  qualities,  it  will  be  the  most  desirable  tree  for  timber  that  can 
be  grown. 

For  an  easily  and  quickly-grown  fuel,  of  an  excellent  quality,  no  class  can 
excel  the  Peach  tree.  Of  this  I  planted  one-half  an  acre,  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  and  one  foot  in  the  raws.  At  three  or  four  years  of  age  the  lot  af- 
forded plenty  of  fuel.  Our  western  settlers  cannot  plant  a  more  desirable 
tree  for  a  quick  production  of  fuel  than  the  Peach.  It  will  renew  its  growth 
after  each  cutting,  and  form  almost  a  perpetual  wood  lot. 

Land  selected  for  forest  trees  requires  a  thorough  and  deep  preparation, 
by  plowing  and  pulverizing,  and  if  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  fertile  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  of  corn,  enrich  it  with  well-rotted  stable  manure. 

Propagation :  The  Cottonwood  propagates  easily  by  cuttings  of  the  limbs, 
and  Ailantus  by  sections  of  the  roots;  the  other  classes  by  seeds.  Maples 
ripen  the  seed  in  May,  and  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  drop  from  the 
trees.  Ailantus  ripens  in  the  fall ;  may  be  gathered  and  stored  in  a  drj- 
place  until  spcing.  Black  Walnuts,  plant  in  the  fall,  bed  out  in  the  ground, 
cover  lightly,  and  allow  them  to  freeze  during  winter.  Cottonwood  seeds 
ripen  in  spring,  and  require  planting  at  once.  Plant  Ailantus  seed  in  spring, 
as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  past;  cover  one  inch  deep.  Cottonwood,  cover 
lightly.  Plant  Black  Walnuts  in  spring,  as  early  as  possible;  cover  two  to 
three  inches  deep.  Plant  cuttings  early  in  spring,  in  a  slanting  position; 
pack  the  soil  firmly  about  them. 

In  forming  timber  lots,  plant  trees  in  rows  six  feet  apart  and  from  two  to 
six  feet  in  the  rows.    Cultivation  should  be  such  as  is  irivea  to  a  crop  of 
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corD.  Keep  all  weed-growtb  dona  aod  the  grouod  mellow.  Whea  rows 
are  six  feet  apart,  a  row  of  potatoes  or  beans  can  be  growD.  CultivatioD  can 
safely  cease  with  Map)es,  Ailaotus  aod  Cottonwood  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year, 
aud  Walnut  the  seventh  year. 

Field  and  garden  crops  thrive  better  when  protected  by  timber-belts. 

The  age  of  the  oldest  timber  grove  successfully  planted  in  this  county  is 
fifteen  years,  was  planted  on  second-bottom  land,  and  composed  of  Soft  Ma- 
ples. The  average  diameter  of  the  trees  is  six  inches,  and  height  twenty-five 
feet. 
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COUNTY  REPOKTS,  1880. 


Tbeae  reporU  have  been  compiled  froin  answers  to  the  followiog  circular: 

[CiictiLia  No,  l.J 

Secbbtabt's  Office,  Kansas  State  Hoetjccltubal  Societt,  1 
Lawrbncb,  JannBry  20,  1881.  / 

Dkab  8ib:  It  ftfibrds  me  pleasDra  U>  herein  leader  yon  the  appointmeat  by  the  Praoi- 
dent  of  this  Society,  lo  the  office  of  Vice  Prendect  for  yoar  couoty.  I  trust  that  yoar 
inlereet  in  the  succeesful  development  of  horlicnllnre  in  yoor  coooty  end  the  State  will 
induce  ao  acceptance  and  hithful  discharge  of  the  duties  defined  in  the  following  article 
of  the  constitmion : 

"AbticlkVIL  Tbat*tb*ll  be  t,  Vict  FretideDl  UDDntllf  BppolDt«d  Id  eicb  oountr  Id  tba  Slate. 
irboH  dutr  II  abill  be  to  orgiDlte  loc*l  bartlcullufsl  socltUu  la  Ibetr  retpecllt*  oouDtln  wbenerer 
prutlcable,  la  report  (o  «cb  mnnuil  meeting  on  tbe  geDenI  (ublect  of  borUcultnre,  and  to  look  aflar 
tbe  Interat*  or  horUcultare  la  Ibelr  reapeotlTe  loullUei." 

3  amended  at  the  thirteenth  snnual  meeting,  m 

"Adj  peimn  irbo,  under  tbe  appointment  of  tbe  Pre^aat.  aball  perrorm  (be  dulleiaf  aeonotr 
Tle«  Prealdeat  for  oee  tut,  abill  be  enrolled  an  annual  member  foT  Ibat  y eu,  and,  la  conaldaratlon  of 
aneh  aenlea  tot  too  jean,  abill  be  anrollad  ■  life  mamUr,  and  entitled  to  all  tba  prlrilagea  of  aiuib 


The  following  qaeslions  (tie  ofiered  for  the  parpoee  of  reaching  such  facts  as  have 
BEEN  DETKBMIKED  FBOK  TBE  FAST  ExFSBiBNcBS  in  foor  coDDty,  and  which  miul  b« 
olwerred  in  the  futnre  by  persons  entering  apon  the  pnrsuit  of  horticoliare,  to  secar« 
satisfactory  results.  The  Society  desires  to  make  this  report  for  your  eoanty  as  complete 
a  gaide  lo  praclickl  worlc  as  iateliigent  obeervalions  and  experiments  will  wsnant; 
therefore,  any  information  of  a  valaable  character  other  than  that  Buggested  by  thcae 
qaestions  should  be  made  a  part  of  yoar  report,  and  will  he  thankfully  accepted  by  the 
Society. 


Dale  of  first  planting:  Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry.     By  whom?     Post-oSoe  ad- 
Date  of  first  fruiting;  Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry.    On  whose  groundsT    Poet- 
office  address. 

What  fiicls  have  been  determined  by  the  ezperiencee  of  the  past  years,  as  to  tbe  most 
desirable  locati6n  for  the  following  varieties  of  Ireee?  Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cfacny. 
What  soil  is  the  meet  productive?  Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry. 
What  preparation  of  the  soil  is  necessary?  Apple,  pear,  peach,  pinm,  cheny. 
What  season  of  the  year  is  preferable  for  planting?  Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cheny. 
What  is  the  preferred  method  for  planting,  dialancee  of  trees,  etc.?  Apple,  pear,  peach, 
plum,  cherry. 

What  the  preferred  system  of  cultivBtion,Bnd  time  for  socbwoil?    AppH  pear,  peach, 
plum,  cherry. 
What  the  proper  lime  and  system  for  pruning?    Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry. 
Have  wind-breaks  proven  an  advanlsge  to  yonrorcbards  and  gardens? 
If  so,  what  varieties  of  trees  have  been  successfully  used? 
Where  located  as  to  the  orchard  and  garden? 
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How  coDitnictedT    If  io  rowe,  wbM  dUtancci  for  the  rom,  and  in  the  rowa,  ahoald 

tbe  trace  be  planted? 

What  jour  treatment  of  wind-breaks  after  planted  T 

Give  a  list  of  »arielies,  in  tbe  order  of  their  value,  which  have  been  productive  in  jonr 

ODunlj  for  familj  pnrpoaea?    Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherrji  for  market  purpMe«: 

Apple,  pear,  peacb,  pttim,  cherry. 

In  ma  orchard  of  100  trees,  for  family  use,  what  varietieaare  to  be  preferred,  and  what 

DQmber  of  each  ahoald  be  planted?    Summer,  autumn,  winter- 
In  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees,  ibr  market  purpoeea,  what  varietiea  are  most  reliable,  and 

what  number  of  each  ^ould  be  planted?     (  Named  in  the  order  of  proSt.) 


What  location  ia  preferable?    Blackberry,  cnrrant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  strawberry. 

What  soil  is  the  moat  produclive?  Blackberry,  currant, guoceberry,  raspberry,  straw- 
berry. 

What  preparation  of  soil  is  necessary?  Blackberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry, 
strawberry. 

What  ia  the  preferred  time  for  planting?  Blackberry,  cnrrant,  gooseberry,  raspberry, 
atrawberry. 

What  system  is  preferred  for  planting?  Blackberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry, 
and  strawberry. 

What  cultivation  is  necesaarj?  Blackberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  and  straw- 

Wbat  pruning  of  the  blackberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  and  raspberry? 

Give  a  lut  of  varieties  established  as  reliably  productive  in  yonr  county,  in  the  order 
of  value:  Blackberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  and  strawberry. 

What  one  variety  atfurds  tbe  meet  tatisfaelory  results  in  planl  and  prodactivenese  ? 
Blackberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  and  strawberry. 

Has  mulching  been  an  advantage  to  small  fruits?    In  winter.    In  summer. 

Is  it  profitable  to  manureanyofthesmallfruits?  Ifeo,  which  classes?  Atwhatseaaon 
should  it  be  done?    In  what  manner  should  it  be  applied?    What  amount  to  the  acre? 


Oateof  first  planting:  Bywhom?    PoM-offioe  address. 

What  character  of  location  haa  been  determined,  by  the  experiences  of  the  past,  as 
most  desirable  ? 

What  soil  has  proved  the  most  productive  ? 
What  preparation  of  the  soil  is  necessary  ? 

Wiiat  the  preferred  manner  of  planting,  dlatance  of  plants,  etc.? 
What  age  of  plants  is  the  moat  suitable  to  uaeT 
What  cultivation  is  necessary,  and  tbe  lime  for  such  work  7 
What  system  of  training  and  pruning  has  been  meat  successfal  ? 
Give  a  list  of  preferred  varieties,  in  the  order  of  success.     For  family  um;  for  market. 
MISCELIAMEODS. 

What  was  the  extent  of  planting  in  18S0  compared  with  that  for  IS79T  Apple,  pear, 
peach,  plum,  cherry,  blackberry,  cnrrant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  and  strawberry. 

What  is  tbe  present  condition  of  tbe  investments  in  the  horticultural  industr;  in  yotir 
county? 

tAre  the  resnltsof  the  past  years'satisfactory  enough  to  warrant  an^et  tended  investment 
in  the  future? 

Is  there  ageneralinterejt  end  confidence  in  the  pursuit  with  the  people  of  ynwconntyTi 


State  HoaTicoLTUBAi  Sooibty. 


ALLEN  COUNTY. 
(NortberD  half.) 


BY  H.   E.  VAN   DEMAN,  GENEVA. 


,iE 


Date  of  first  plaotiag:  All  classes  except  plums.  Id  1855,  by  a  Mr.  Ron, 
vbo  is  not  now  a  reeideot. 

Location  preferable:  Apple,  elevated  lands;  pear  and  peach,  well-drained 
upland;  plum  and  cherry,  immaterial. 

Boil  moat  productive:  Sucb  as  will  produce  a  good  corn  crop. 

Preparation:  Thorough  and  deep  fall  plowing. 

Planting  season :  Spring,  for  all  clasaea. 

Method  and  distances :  Apple — Open  deep  furrows  where  the  rows  are  to 
be  planted,  check  these  furrows  with  a  plow,  coat  the  roots  with  mud,  and 
plant  immediately;  incline  the  tree  to  the  soutbweat,  and  firmly  pack  the 
earth  among  the  roots.  Set  in  rows,  2  rods  apart  each  way,  and  alternate 
with  early-bearing  varieties,  as  the  Missouri  Pippin  and  Winesap,  or  peach. 
These  should  ba  cut  out  as  soon  aa  they  interfere  with  the  permanent  trees. 
Pear — Set  in  same  manner  as  the  apple,  excepting  the  distance — standards 
20  feet  apart  each  way,  and  dwarfs  10  feet  Peach — Before  planUng,  re- 
move all  side  limbs,  and  cut  back  the  stalk  to  two  feet  high;  this  prevents 
evaporation.  Mud  the  roots,  and  plant  as  for  the  apple,  in  rows  one  rod 
apart.  Plum — Set  one  rod  apart,  in  rows.  Treat  same  as  the  peacb,  ex- 
cepting with  less  pruning  at  time  of  planting.  Cherry — Treat  same  as  the 
apple,  and  set  one  rod  apart. 

Cultivation :  Use  a  horse  cultivator  during  May,  June,  and  July.  Com 
is  the  best  kind  of  a  crop  to  be  grown  in  an  orchard.  The  required  cnlture 
to  produce  a  good  crop  is  the  moat  suitable  for  trees. 

Pruning :  Season,  in  midsummer.  Remove  all  limbs  liable  to  interfere, 
maintain  a  center  stem,  and  train  the  limbs  to  radiate  at  proper  intervals  along 
its  entire  length. 

Wind-breaks,  located  oo  the  south  and  southwest,  not  too  densely  formed, 
are  an  advantage  to  the  orchard  and  garden.  Should  be  constructed  in  rows 
4  feet  apart  each  way,  and  well  cultivated  for  three  years.  The  soft  maple, 
Cottonwood,  box  elder,  ash,  elm,  Lombardy  poplar,  honey  locust,  catal  pa  and 
wild  cherry  are  suitable  for  such  purposes. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  value  and  productiveness — For  JamUy  put' 
poset:  Apple — For  summer,  Summer  Rose.  Red  Astrachan,  Carolina  Red 
June,  Primate,  Lowell,  Eirkbridge  White,  Jefferis;  for  autumn,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Wine,  Rambo,  Ortley.  Twenty-ounce  Apple,  Fall  Wine,  Hawley,  Bai- 
ley's Sweet,  Swaar ;  for  winter,  Winesap,  Newtown  Spitzenberg,  Rawles  Genet, 
White  Winter  Pearmain,  Jonathan,  McAfee's  Nonsuch,  Whitney  Russet. 
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Pear — Sheldon,  Bartlett,  Flemieh  Beauty,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Duchetise 
d'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Seckel,  Peach — -Early  Louise,  Hale's 
Early,  Amaden's  Juoe,  Alexander,  Early  Beatrice,  Indian  Blood  Cling,  I>emoD 
Cling,  Snow,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Heath  Cling,  Old  Mixon  Free,  Large  Early 
York  Plum  —  Wild  Goose.  Cherry — Common  Black  Morello,  English 
Morello,  Early  BichmoDd,  Reine  Horteoae.  For  market  purposes :  Apple — 
Miseouri  Pippin,  Ben  Davis,  Winesap,  Rawlea  Genet,  Rome  Beauty,  Joca- 
thao.  Summer  Rose,  Wine,  Primate,  Bentley  Sweet.  Fear — Bartlett,  Flemish 
Beauty.  Peach — Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Early  Beatrice,  Heath  Cliog, 
Indian  Blood  Cling,  Hale's  Early,  Old  Mixoo  Free,  Large  Early  York. 
Plum — Wild  Goose.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  Common  Black  Morello, 
English  Morello. 

List  of  varieties — proportions  of  each  preferred  for  a  family  orchard  of 
100  trees:  Apple — For  summer,  2  Summer  Rose,  2  Red  Astrachan,  2  Car- 
olina Red  June,  2  Primate,  2  Lowell,  2  Americao  Summer  Pearmain,  2  Kirk- 
bridge  White,  2  Jefferis,  2  Havrley ;  for  autumn,  2  Maiden's  Blush,  2  Rambo, 
2  Wine,  2  Ortley,  2  Bailey's  Sweet,  2  Fall  Pippin,  2  Fall  Wine;  for  winter, 
i  Grimes's  Golden,  2  Roman  Stem,  10  Winesap,  4  White  Winter  Pearmain, 
10  Rawlea  Genet,  2  Swaar,  6  Bentley's  Sweet,  4  Jonathan,  10  McAfee's  Non- 
such,  6  Newtown  Spitzenberg,  10  Missouri  Pippin. 

Preferred  list  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees — proportions  of  each 
named  io  the  order  of  profit:  Apple — 250  Missouri  Pippin,  250  Ben  Davis, 
200  Winesap,  100  Lawver,  100  Rome  Beauty,  100  Jonathan. 

SHALI.  FRDITB. 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  immaterial;  cur- 
rant, north  side  of  a  stone  wall;  strawberry,  in  a  partial  shade. 

Boil  most  productive:  Rich,  loose  and  sandy  loam. 

Preparation:  Deep  and  thorough  fall  plowing. 

Planting  season:  Blackberry,  gooseberry,  fall;  the  other  classes  in  spring. 

System :  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  in  rows  10  feet  apart.  (Allow  the  rows 
to  fill  up  with  new  plants.)  Mud  the  roots  thoroughly  at  the  time  of  setting ; 
currant,  set  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  close  to  a  atone  wall ;  gooseberry,  in  rows 
6  feet  apart,  and  four  feet  in  row;  strawberry,  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  one 
foot  in  row. 

Cultivation:  Mulch  the  rows  heavily  with  coarse  manure  or  old  bay,  and 
sljr  the  land  between  thoroughly  with  a  horse  cultivator. 

Pruning:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  clip  ofi*  ends  of  growing  canes  at  2 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  remove  all  dead  wood  in  spring;  currant  and 
gooseberry,  keep  in  well-formed  clusters. 

List  of  reliably  productive  varieties  in  the  order  of  their  value:  Black- 
berry, Snyder,  Kittatinny,  Lawton;  currant.  Bed  Dutch,  White  Grape; 
gooseberry,  Houghton,  Pale  Red,  Mountain,  Downing;  raspberry,  McCor- 
mick,  Dooiittle,  Turner;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany,  Monarch  of  the  West,     ' 
Captain  Jack,  Warder,  /--'  i 
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The  ODe  variety  which  affords  the  most  satisfiictory  results  id  plaot  and 
fruit:  Blackberry,  EittatiDDy;  currants.  Red  Dutch;  gooseberry,  Hough- 
ton; raspberry,  McCorroick;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  in  summer  and  winter. 

Manuring  is  profitable  with  all  classes  of  small  fruit*. 

VINEYARDS. 

Location  most  desirable;  High,  and  well  sub-drained. 

Soil  most  productive:  Loose,  porous  sandstone,  or  dry  red  limestone. 

Preparation:  Thorough  aud  deep  plowing. 

Planting — manner  and  distance:  In  rows,  10  to  12  feet  apart,  and  8  feet 
in  the  rows.  Dip  the  roots  in  a  thin  mud  before  setting,  and  plant  on  an  in- 
clined surface,  pulverized  fully  6  ioch^  deep.  Two-year-old,  or  strong  one- 
year-old  plants  are  preferable. 

CultivatioD :  Same  as  for  corn,  with  the  additional  hoeing  needed  to  keep 
the  rows  clear  of  weeds. 

Training  and  pruning:  The  fan  system  is  the  most  practicable. 

Preferred  list  of  varieties  io  the  order  of  success :  For  family  use.  Concord, 
Delaware,  Martha;  for  market,  Concord,  Dracut  Amber,  Ives. 

HISCELLAMBOUB  NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  of  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry  and 
strawberry,  was  greater  than  in  1879;  of  gooseberry  and  raspberry,  equal; 
and  currant,  less. 

The  present  condition  of  horticultural  investments  is  quite  encouraging, 
and  warrants  greater  efforts  in  the  future.  The  interest  and  confidence  in  the 
pursuit  of  fruit  growing  is  general. 

( Soalbera  half.) 
BY  C.  C.  KEL8EY,  HUMBOLDT. 

OBCHABDS. 

Dateof  first  planting:  Apple  and  cherry,  in  1871 ;  pear  and  plum,  in  1876 ; 
peach,  1873,  by  C.  C.  Kelsey,  Humboldt. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple,  in  1876 ;  plum,  in  1880;  cherry  and  peach, 
in  1875. 

Location  most  desirable:  Apple,  second  bottom  ;  pear,  peach  and  cherry, 
prairie;  plum, sheltered. 

Soil  roost  productive:  Apple,  black;  pear,  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  prai- 
rie or  "ash"  land. 

Preparation:  Deep  plowing,  leaving  a  dead-furrow  where  tbe  row  of  trees 
is  to  be  planted. 

Planting  season ;  As  early  tn  spring  as  the  land  can  be  prepared. 

Method  and  distances:  Set  in  the  dead-furrow,  made  in  plowing,  (as  above 
stated;)  bank  around  the  trees  some  8  to  10  inches  on  to  the  body,  to  steady 
them  ;  then  with  a  turning-plow  fill  up  the  dead-furrow,  by  baek-turniDg  of 
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the  laud ;  eet  30  feet  apart  each  way ;  leaa  the  trees  to  the  Boothwest  Treat 
all  classes  same  as  the  apple.  Set  peach  20  feet;  plum  and  cherry,  in  rows, 
north  and  south,  15  feet,  east  aod  nest,  20  feet. 

Cultivation:  Flow  betweeu  the  rows,  and  mulch  the  trees  after  the  first 
year. 

PruDiDg:  In  fall,  as  soon  as  leaves  drop,  cut  back  the  lower  limbs,  and  \a 
time  remove  them,  so  as  to  form  the  bead  3  or  3}  feet  from  the  ground;  re- 
move all  iDterfenDg  limbs.  Pear,  remove  cross  limbs^  cut  back  limbs  in- 
clined to  grow  too  strong.  Feacb,  remove  all  small,  weakened  limbs.  Plum 
needs  but  little  pruning;  cut  out  cross  limbs  and  shorten  in  main  branches. 
Cherry, enough  limbs  should  be  allowed  to  form  to  shade  the  body  and  main 
branches. 

Wind-breaks,  located  on  the  northwest  and  south,  are  an  advantage.  Con- 
struct in  rows,  8  feet  apart  and  6  to  8  feet  in  the  row.  Do  not  set  the  trees 
quite  alternately,  but  so  that  the  second  and  third  row  will  fill  tbe  space 
given  between  trees  in  first  row.  This  form  will  bring  tbe  trees  in  tbe  first 
and  fourth  row  exactly  opposite  each  other,  and  form  a  complete  obstruction 
to  the  farce  of  winds.  Maple,  Lombardy  poplar  and  peach  trees  are  prefer- 
able for  Bucb  purposes. 

List  of  varieties,  in  tbe  order  of  their  value  and  productiveness — For  fam- 
ily purpotes:  Apple — Wiaesap,  Rawles  Genet,  Missouri  Pippin,  Limber 
Twig,  Ben  Davis,  Willow  Twig,  Rarabo,  Maiden's  Blush,  Smith's  Cider, 
Wagener,  Rome  Beauty,  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  Cooper's  Early 
White,  Lowell,  Roman  Stem.  Pear — Bartlett,  Ducbesse  d'Angouleme,  Vi- 
car of  Winkfield,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp's  Favor- 
ite. Peach —  Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Hale's  Early,  Old  Mixon,  Heath 
Cling.  Plum  —  Wild  Goose.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  English  Morello, 
Common  Morello.  For  market  purposes:  Apple  —  Wlnesap,  Rawles  Genet, 
Missouri  Pippin,  Limber  Twig,  Ben  Davis,  Willow  Twig.  Pear — Bartlett, 
Ducheese  d'Angouleme,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  Peach 
—  Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Hale's  Early,  Old  Mixon,  Heath  Cling. 
Plum — Wild  Goose.    Cherry — Early  Richmond,  English  Morello. 

List  of  varieties  and  proportions  of  each,  for  a  family  orchard  of  100 
trees :  Apple — For  summer,  5  Early  Harvest,  6  Carolina  Red  June,  5  Red 
Astrachan ;  for  autumn,  5  Maiden's  Blush,  5  Lowell,  5  Rambo;  for  winter, 
15  Winesap,  10  Limber  Twig,  5  Jonathan,  5  Red  Winter  Pearmain,  5  Ben 
Davis,  5  Roman  Stem,  5  Missouri  Pippin,  5  Smith's  Cider,  10  Rawles  Genet, 
6  Willow  Twig. 

List  of  varieties,  number  of  each,  named  in  tbe  order  of  profit,  most  reli- 
able for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees:  Apple — 200  Winesap,  100  Rawles 
Genet,  100  Missouri  Pippin,  100  Limber  Twig,  100  Willow  Twig,  50  Jona- 
than, 50  Ben  Davis,  50  Red  Winter  Pearmain,  50  Roman  Stem,  50  Smith's 
CSder,  50  Rambo,  25  Maiden's  Blush,  25  Carolina  Red  June,  25  Lowell. 
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LocatioD  preferable:  Currant,  shaded ;  fur  other  classes  immaterial. 

Soil  most  productive:  Blackberry  and  red  currant,  upland  prairie;  same 
for  other  classes. 

PreparatioD  ueceseary:  Blackberry,  gooaeberry,  raspberry,  deep  and  thor- 
oughly pulverized ;  currant  and  atrawberry,  should  be  made  rich. 

Planting  season :  Spring  for  all  classes. 

System :  Blackberry,  iu  rows  6  feet  apart  and  4  feet  in  row ;  every  5tb  and 
6th  rows  should  be  10  feet  apart,  to  give  a  wagon-road  for  hauling  mulching 
and  manure ;  currant,  in  rows  6  by  6  feet ;  gooseberry,  in  rows  6  feet  apart 
and  4  feet  in  the  rows;  for  blackcaps,  6  feet  each  way ;  red  varieties  4  by  6 
feet;  strawberry,  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and  20  inches  in. the  row. 

Cultivation  :  Plow  and  hoe  the  first  year  and  mulch  afterwards,  for  sli 
clasaea  except  the  strawberry,  among  which  the  ground  should  be  kept  mel- 
low and  clear  of  weeds  until  established ;  then  mulch  between  rows. 

Pruning:  Blackberry,  cut  back  the  canes  in  summer,  and  thin  out  where 
too  thick;  currant  and  gooseberry,  cut  out  all  weak  and  dead  canes;  rasp- 
berry, blackcaps,  same  as  for  blackberry;  red  varieties,  prune  in  the  spring. 

iJat  of  varieties  reliably  productive.  In  the  order  of  their  value:  Black- 
berry, Kittatiouy,  Wilson's  Early,  Lawton,  Snyder;  currant.  Red  Dutch; 
gooseberry,  Houghton;  raspberry,  McCormick;  strawberry,  Wilson's  A], 
bany. 

Mulching  is  an  advantage,  both  summer  and  winter. 

Manuring:  Profitable  for  all  classes.  It  should  be  well  rotted,  and  applied 
in  spring  as  top  dressing;  for  the  currant  and  strawberry,  should  be  worked 
into  the  ground  iu  the  preparation  for  planting.  . 

VINEYARDS. 

Location  most  desirable:  Northwest. 

Soil  most  productive:  Saudy  loam. 

Preparation  necessary:  Deep  plowing  and  subsoiling. 

Planting:  Time,  in  spring,  same  as  for  an  apple  tree ;  distance — Concord, 
8  feet  apart  each  way;  strong  one-year-old  plants  are  preferable. 

Cultivation:  With  plow  and  hoe. 

Training  and  pruning:  Pinch  back  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  to  one  leaf  be- 
yond the  last  bunch  of  grapes,  and  rub  off  all  new  growth  not  needed  lor 
bearing  wood  the  following  year. 

The  Concord  is  the  only  reliable  variety. 

HISCELLANEODS   HOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  compared  with  that  of  1879:  Apple,  peach, 
plum,  leas;  pear  and  cherry,  greater. 

The  present  condition  of  horticultural  investments,  where  properly  taken 
care  of,  is  good,  and  the  results  of  the  past  years  warrant  extended  invest- 
ments in  the  future.     The  interest  and  confidence  in  this  industry  are  quit« 

g.»e™i.  Google 
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ATCHISON  COUNTY. 

BY  TH08.  F.  COOK,  MONROVIA. 
0RCHABD8. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Can  only  report  od  the  apple,  which  was  in  1857, 
\>j  John  Graves,  Monrovia. 

Date  of  first  fruiting :  Apple,  in  1864,  on  the  farm  of  the  above. 

Location  most  desirable :  Apple  and  pear,  north  or  northeast  slope;  peach 
and  plum,  the  higher  the  better;  cherry  Dear  timber. 

Soil  most  productive:  Apple,  tolerably  rich  loam  underlaid  with  limestone; 
peach  and  plum,  same  as  for  apple,  but  on  a  high  elevation ;  cherry,  eleva- 
tions near  timber. 

FreparatioD :  Subsoiled  and  well  pulverized  by  harrowing  for  all  classes. 

Planting  season :  Spring. 

Distances:  Apple,  20  feet  each  way  on  high  laud,  and  24  feet  on  low  land; 
pear  and  peach  16  feet,  and  plum  10  feet  each  way. 

Cuttivation :  In  corn  for  seven  or  eight  years,  then  sow  to  clover  and  torn 
hogs  in  with  all  classes  excepting  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  which  should  be 
sown  to  clover  after  the  sixth  year  from  planting. 

Pruning :  Apple,  at  any  time  during  winter,  when  wood  is  not  frozen,  or 
in  spring  before  sap  starts.  Remove  only  such  limbs  as  interfere  with  each 
other  and  all  water  sprouts.  Plum,  pear  and  cherry  require  but  little.  Peach, 
only  to  give  proper  shape  to  the  head. 

Wind-breaks:  Constructed  on  the  southwest  and  north  of  an  orchard  or 
garden  are  an  advantage.  Soft  maple  in  rows,  cultivated  the  same  as  corn, 
until  six  or  eight  years  old,  has  beenasucResB.  For  an  evergreen,  the  Scutch 
pine  is  excellent,  when  planted  quite  thick  in  rows. 

List  of  varieties  in  the  order  of  value  and  productiveness — For  famiiy 
purpotet:  Apple — Ben  Davis,  Winesap,  Rawles  Genet,  Limber  Twig,  Wil- 
low Twig,  Gilpin,  Jonathan,  Maiden's  Blush,  Ram  bo,  Early  Harvest,  Carolina 
Red  JuDe,Ducheesof  Oldeobui^.  ForTnarketpiirposea:  Apple — Ben  Davis, 
Wioesap,  Jonathan,  Limber  Twig,  Rawles  Genet,  Maiden's  Blusb,  Rambo, 
Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June,  Missouri  Pippin. 

List  of  preferred  varieties,  and  proportion  of  each,  for  a  family  orchard  of 
lOOtrees:  Apple — For  summer,  10  Early  Harvest,  5  Carolina  Red  June ;  for 
autumn,  10  Maiden's  Blusb,  6  Rarabo ;  for  winter,  10  Ben  Davis,  10  Missouri 
Pippin,  20  Winesap,  10  Rawles  Genet,  10  Jonathan,  10  Limber  Twig. 

List  of  varieties  reliable,  and  number  of  each,  named  in  the  order  of  profit, 
for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees:  Apple  — 200  Ben  Davis,  200  Winesap, 
100  Missouri  Pippin,  100  Rawles  Genet,  100  Jonathan,  100  Limber  Twig, 
60  Maiden's  Blush,  50  Rambo,  60  Early  Harvest,  60  Carolina  Red  June. 

..Cooi^le 
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shall  fruits. 

Have  no  record  of  first  planting. 

Locatioa  and  soil  preferable:  Do  Dot  discover  any  diflfereoce,  excepting 
with  currauts,  which  should  be  shaded. 

Planting-time:  Spring,  For  all  classes. 

SfBtem:  Blackberry  —  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  2  feet  in  row. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  and  in  the  order  of  value:  Black- 
berry, KittatiuDy,  Lawton ;  gooseberry,  HoughtoQ  and  Pale  Red. 

The  one  variety  afibrding  most  satis&ctory  results,  in  plant  and  ppoduct : 
Blackberry,  Kittatinny;  gooseberry,  Houghton. 

VINEYARDS. 

Date  of  first  plaating:  1868,  at  Eden. 
Location  preferable:  High  and  dry. 
Soil — preparation:  Deep  plowing. 

Planting:  In  rows,  7  feet  apart  each  way.  Strong  two-year-old  plants  are 
the  most  suitable. 

Cultivation:  With  a  five-tootb  cultivator,  until  the  middle  of  July. 

Pmning:  Should  be  light. 

For  family  and  market  purposes,  the  Concord  is  most  successAil. 

HIBCELLANE008   KOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  was  greater  of  apple  and  peach,  but  light 
of  all  other  classes. 

The  condition  of  apple  orchards  and  vineyards,  where  properly  taken  care 
of,  is  satisfactory. 

Small  fruits  are  not  profitable,  only  near  cities. 

There  is  a  general  interest  and  confidence  among  the  people  in  the  pursuit, 
&nd  the  results  of  the  past  year's  investments  warrant  extensioD  in  the  future. 


BARTON  COUNTY. 


BY    JOSEPH   GAULT,   ' 


0BCHARD8. 

This  county,  being  of  so  recent  settlement,  affords  no  evidence  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  determine  any  of  the  questions  naturally  arising  as  to  the 
most  suitable  locations,  productive  soils,  etc.  At  the  railroad  experiment&l 
station,  located  at  EIHnwood,  in  this  county,  in  the  year  1878,  there  were  pro- 
duced forty  to  fifty  bushels  of  peaches.  The  station  is  located  on  bottom 
land  near  the  Arkansas  river.  The  same  year,  peaches  were  raised  on  the 
uplands. 

Planting  should  be  made  in  the  spring,  as  fall-set  trees  are  injured  by  the 
violent  winter  winds,  causing  rapid  and  exhaustive  evaporaUon  it  a  time 
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when  the  coDditioo  of  trees  caooot  eodure  it.  I  hare  planted  apple,  peach, 
pear  and  cherry  trees  18  feet  apart  each  way. 

An  orchard  should  receive  careful  and  clean  culture.  If  the  space  be- 
tneen  the  rows  is  to  be  used  for  crops,  plant  vines,  beans  and  potatoes,  or 
v^etablee  of  a  low  growth.  Corn  is  an  injurj'  to  the  trees.  All  cultivation 
should  be  done  during  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  and  never  in  the  latter 
part,  as  it  will  prevent  the  growth  ripening  sufficiently  to  pass  our  winters 
safely. 

Pruning  should  be  done  in  June,  or  when  trees  are  in  full  vigor.  Form 
the  heads  low,  and  while  the  trees  are  jouog,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
catting  out  large  limbs  when  they  are  old. 

Wind-breaks,  located  on  the  northeast  and  south,  are  an  advantage  to  the 
orchard.  Such  protections  should  be  close,  similar  to  the  planting  of  corn. 
Oive  them  clean  culture,  and  let  nature  do  the  pruning.  Cottonwood  and 
box  elder  are  preferable  for  such  purposes. 

VISBYARDB. 

Date  of  first  planting:  In  1877  and  1878. 

The  vines  succeed  on  both  upland  and  bottom;  those  on  the  upland  the 
beat. 

The  Concord  is  preferred. 

MISCELLANEOUB  NOTES. 

Very  light  planting  was  done  in  1880,  on  account  of  serious  failures  in 
1879. 

The  present  coudition  of  horticultural  investments  is  not  very  encourag- 
ing. A  majority  of  our  people  do  not  believe  that  fruit  can  be  succeasAilly 
raised  in  this  county.  A  few  of  us  believe  that  perseverance  and  intelligent 
nethods  will  result  in  success. 


BUTLER  COUNTY. 


BY   WM,   H,   LITSON,   BENTON,   AND   LEANDEE   MILLER,   ELDOBADO. 
ORCHARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Apple  and  peach,  in  1858,  by  Geo.  Donaldson,  of 
Chelsea,  (now  deceased;)  pear,  1869;  plum  and  cherry,  1868,  by  Cbas.  Heg- 
win,  of  Sycamore. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple,  in  1864;  peach,  1862,  on  the  farm  of  Wm. 
'Harrison,  of  Eldorado. 

Location  of  apple  and  pear  most  desirable :  Apple,  upland  or  lowland,  well 
drained.  A  western  or  northern  slope  preferred.  Peaches,  upland ;  plum, 
«ither  upland  or  lowland ;  cherry,  upland.  ,-,  , 
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Soil  most  productive:  Apple,  limeatooe;  peach  and  plum  succeed  od  all 
kinds;  cherry,  auy  of  medium  fertility. 

Preparatioa :  Thorough  and  deep  plowing. 

FlaQtiug  season:  Both  autumn  and  spring  bare  been  successful. 

Planting — distances :  Apple — The  future  stand  of  trees  should  be  2  roda 
apart  each  way,  but  may  be  advantageously  planted  only  one  rod  apart,  with 
the  intenUoD  of  removing  alteroate  trees  wbea  they  interfere.  Pear — Set 
20  feet  apart  each  way,  for  standards,  and  dwarfs  12  feet  Peach  — 15  to  Id 
feet  each  way.  Use  one-year-old  trees,  and  before  planting,  trim  off  all  side 
limbs,  and  shorten  in  main  stem  to  2  or  3  feet  in  length.  Plum — Set  in  rows 
10  feet  apart,  and  thin  out  alternate  trees  as  they  interfere,  or  set  at  standard 
distance,  18  feet.  Do  not  approve  of  deep  planting  or  deep  holes.  Cherry — 
Set  18  feet  apart;  lean  trees  slightly  to  the  sonthweat,  and  mound  around 
the  base,  for  a  support,  until  tbey  become  established. 

Cultivation:  Apple — Flow  and  plant  to  corn, and  cultivate  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  Never  sow  small  grain  in  an  orchard.  Pear — Stand- 
ards, same  as  for  the  apple;  dwarfb  require  good  cultivation.  All  cultiva- 
tion for  pears  should  be  done  so  as  to  afford  all  the  surface  drunage  prac- 
ticable.   Peach,  plnm  and  cherry  should  receive  the  same  culture  as  the  apple. 

Pruning:  Apple — At  the  time  of  planting,  thin  out  and  cut  back  the 
growth  as  may  be  necessary,  to  form  a  Bymmetrical  head,  leaving  a  leader  in 
the  center;  afterwards  remove  all  suckers  and  crossing  limbs.  All  pruning 
should  be  done  while  trees  are  young,  and  in  the  growing  season.  If  the  or- 
chard baa  been  neglected,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  out  large  limbs, 
remove  them  in  early  spring  before  the  buds  start,  and  cover  the  wounds 
with  some  composition,  to  facilitate  the  healing  process.  Pear — Only  to 
form  a  pyramidal  bead.  Peach — Form  low  heads,  well  balanced,  and  re- 
move dead  and  decaying  limbs.  Plum — At  time  of  planting  treat  same  as 
the  apple,  and  very  little  is  needed  thereafter.  Cherry  —  Train  low,  and 
prune  but  very  little. 

Wind-breaks:  Opinions  are  at  variance.  They  are  generally  lielieved  to 
be  an  advantage,  when  located  on  the  south  and  west,  coostructed  in  rows 
5  feet  apart  and  1}  feet  in  the  row,  and  cultivated  until  they  shade  the  ground. 
The  Cottonwood,  box  elder,  Lombardy  poplar,  white  elm,  ash  and  catalpa 
have  been  successfully  used. 

The  trees  in  this  county  are  too  young  to  determine  any  reliable  list  for 
planting.  Of  apples,  the  Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June,  Rawles  Genet, 
Ben  Davis,  Missouri  Pippin  and  Hubbardston's  Nonsuch  have  fruited. 
Peaches — Hale's  Early,  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,/Stump  tbe 
World,  Early  York,  Old  Mizon  Cling  and  Free,  but  only  the  Hale's  Early 
baa  proven  to  be  reliably  valuable.  Seedlings  have  home  two  heavy  and 
as  many  light  crops.  Plums — Cultivated  varieties  have  not  been  profit- 
able to  this  date.  Tbe  Miner  has  bloomed  profusely,  but  fails  to  mature  a 
crop.    The  Sand  and  common   wild  varieties  bear  frequently.    Cheny — 
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Early  Richmond,  common  Morello  and  Eaglisb   Morello  are  promisiDg. 
Sweet  varieties  bare  totally  failed. 

SHALL  FRCIT8. 

Date  of  first  plaotiog:  Blackberry  in  1869,  and  currant  1870,  by  A.  L. 
Redden,  of  Eldorado;  gooseberry  1870,  raspberry  1873,  and  strawberry 
1869,  by  D.  M.  Bronson,  of  Eldorado. 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry  anywhere,  if  properly  cared  for;  currknt 
io  shade;  gooseberry  an  high  lands,  is  not  ao  subject  to  late  frosts;  raapberry, 
bottom  land;  strawberry,  any  moist  situation. 

Preparation  necessary:  Should  be  thoroughly  plowed,  and  pulverized  with 
a  harrow. 

Planting  seuou:  Blackberry,  currant  and  gooseberry,  autumn  or  very 
early  spring;  raspberry  and  strawberry  in  early  spring.  (Note:. — Do  not 
use  old  strawberry  plants  in  setting  a  new  bed.) 

System:  In  hills,  from  4  to  6  feet  apart  each  way,  except  strawberry, 
which  should  be  planted  closely  in  the  row. 

Cultivation:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  thorough  through  the  first  sea- 
son ;  keep  all  sprouts  pulled  np  which  appear  out  of  the  rows  of  the  black- 
berry. Carrant  and  gooseberry,  mnlch  continually.  Strawberry,  both  the 
matted  row  and  hill  systems  are  recommended  as  successful. 

Pruning:  Blackberry,  shorten  the  canes  in  summer,  at  two  feet  high  and 
the  lateral  growth  at  eighteen  inches  from  the  cane ;  currant  and  gooseberry, 
cut  ant  old  wood  and  shorten  in  the  stalks  moderately. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  named  io  the  order  of  their  value: 
Blackberry,  Kittatinny,  Lawton;  currant.  Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch;  goose- 
berry, Houghton,  Downing;  raspberry,  McCormick  and  native  black  caps, 
and  for  a  red  variety.  Turner;  strawberry,  Kentucky,  Wilson's  Albany. 

Mulching  has  been  a  decided  advantage  in  summer  and  winter.  Manuring 
is  an  advantage  on  upland  soil;  bottom  land  does  not  require  it. 

VINEYARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Spring  of  1868,  by  Chas.  Hegwin,  of  Sycamore. 

Location  most  desirable:  Hillside,  with  an  eastern  or  western  ezposnre. 

Boil — preparation  necessaiy:  Deep  and  thorough  plowing. 

Planting :  Use  one  or  two-year-old  plants,  cut  top  hack  to  one  bud,  and  set 
in  rows  8  to  10  feet  apart  each  way. 

Train  to  stakes  or  trellis,  prune  moderately,  and  cultivate  in  early  sum- 
mer. 

VarieUes  successful  for  family  use:  Concord,  Dracut  Amber,  Hartford 
Prolific,  Jona;  for  market.  Concord,  Dracut  Amber,  and  Catawba. 

MIBCELLAHEODB  NOTES. 

The  planting  in  1880  was  in  extent  greater  than  in  1879. 
The  present  condition  of  horticultural  investments  is  good,  and  the  horti* 
cnlturists  feel  encouraged  to  extend  their  efforts.  ^ 
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CHA8E  COUNTY. 

BY   J.   W.   BYBAH,   CEDAR  POINT. 
ORCHARDS 

PIaDl«d  Id  this  county  are  of  too  recent  date  to  determine  a  preference  of  lo- 
cality, moat  productive  soil,  and  successful  managemenL  Judging  from  the 
developments  of  wood  growth,  and  auccefls  in  planting,  we  can  form  an  opin- 
ion only. 

let.  Thepreparation  of  land  selected  for  an  orchard:  Should  be  thoroughly 
plowed  and  well  pulverized  before  planted — such  preparation  as  wonid  pro- 
duce a  No.  1  crop  of  corn  will  afford  quite  satisfactory  results.  Flowing  the 
land  in  fall  previous  to  planting  the  following  spring,  is  recommended,  and 
certainly  has  its  merits. 

2d.  Planting  of  alt  classes  should  be  done  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  land 
can  be  properly  prepared.  So  far  the  practice  has  obtained  of  setting  ap- 
ple trees,  from  28  to  30  feet  apart  each  way;  pear  and  cherry,  8  to  10  feet; 
and  peadi,  8  feet. 

3d.  Cultivation  should  be  at  least  equivalent  to  what  is  required  for  a  corn 
crop. 

4th.  Pruning  has  not  been  practiced  by  our  fruit-meu  to  any  extent  What 
little  has  been  done  was  performed  in  February  and  March. 

6th,-  Varieties  that  have  fruited:  Apple — Summer,  Early  Harvest,  Coop- 
er's Early  White;  autumn, Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo,  Fall  Wine;  winter,  Wine- 
eap,  Jouatban,  Ben  Davis,  Rawles  Genet,  Miseouri  Pippin,  Gilpin,  8waar, 
and  Nonsuch,     Pear — Bartlett    These  seem  to  take  the  lead. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  All  classes  except  the  strawberry,  in  1876,  hy 
I.  Alexander,  of  Cottonwood  Falls. 

The  blackberry  has  been  productive  on  upland  soil;  gooseberry  and  rasp- 
berry, on  bottom  land. 

The  preparationof  land  for  this  class  of  fruits  shoud  be  deep  and  thorough. 

Preferred  time  for  planting,  in  spring. 

System;  Blackberry,  gooseberry  and  raspberry  in  rows,  6  feet  apart  and  4 
feet  in  rows.    Strawberry  in  rows,  4  feet  apart  and  18  inches  in  rows. 

This  class  of  fruit  should  receive  constant  culture  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults, such  as  an  energetic  farmer  would  give  to  bis  vegetable  garden. 

Pruning:  Remove  all  old  wood;  and  for  blackberry  and  raspberry,  head 
back  the  new  canes  to  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

Varieties  that  have  been  successfully  planted  are  the  Kittatinny  black- 
berry, Mountain  and  Pale  Red  gooseberry,  Doolittle  and  Turner  raspberry, 
Wilson's  Albany,  Kentucky,  Crescent,  and  Captain  Jack  strawberry. 

Mulching  has  been-an  advantage  to  small  fruits  during  winter.       >qI£ 
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Date  of  first  plantiDg:  la  1874,  \ij  I.  Alexaoder,  of  Cottonwood  Falls. 

A  southero  elope,  and  second  bottom,  are  preferable  for  location  and  soil. 

The  preparation  of  land  should  be  deep,  by  plowing  and  pnlrerizing. 

Distances  for  planting:  Eight  feet  each  waj;  one-year-old  plants  are  pref- 
erable. 

CuItivatioD  should  be  done  in  spring  aad  early  summer;  a  fire-tooth  cul- 
tivator is  an  excellent  implement  for  such  work. 

Train  low,  to  wire  trellis.  The  stake  and  spiral  ^rm  of  training  is  prac- 
ticed by  some. 

The  Concord,  for  all  purposes,  has  been  the  most  successful  variety  of 
grapes. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  of  apple  was  less  than  that  in  1879,  and 
very  light  of  all  other  classes  of  fruit. 

The  present  condition  of  fruit  and  tree  planting  is  not  very  flattering. 
8ome  have  hopes,  but  there  is  not  a  general  feeling  of  confidence  in  horticul- 
tural investments  in  this  county. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY. 

BY     ABRAH     ELLIB,    ELK    CITY. 
ORCHARDB. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Apple  and  peach,  in  1870;  pear,  plum  and  cherry, 
in  1871,  by  J.  Conne  and  J.  Cofiee,  Elk  City. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple  and  pear,  in  1875;  peach,  1873;  plum  and 
cherry,  1874,  on  the  farm  of  this  reporter. 

Location  most  desirable:  Apple,  a  ridge;  peach  and  cherry,  highest  slop- 
ing lands. 

Soil  most  productive:  Apple  and  peach,  deep  and  rich,  with  a  mixture  of 
■and;  pear  and  plum,  a  deep  soil — should  be  rich  for  plum;  cherry,  well 
drained. 

Preparation:  For  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,sucb  as  is  required  for 
com,  and  follow  with  subsoil  plow. 

Planting  season :  Spring,  for  all  classes. 

Distance:  Apple,  30  feet  each  way.  Pear,  peach  and  cherry,  20  feet. 
Plums,  in  groves  or  clusters. 

Cultivation:  Such  as  ia  required  to  keep  down  weeds  and  grass. 

Pruning :  Season,  in  spring,  as  wounds  heal  better  than  at  any  other  time. 
Pears  require  very  little  pruning,  and  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  none. 

Wind-breaks:  Do  not  recommend  any  other  than  an  Osage  orange  hedge. 

List  of  varieties  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  productiveness — Far  fata- 
ilypurpotet:  Apple — For  summer,  Carolina  Red  June,  Early  Harvest,  Btd 
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Astracban,  Summer  Queeo,  Large  Yellow  Bough,  Trenton  Early ;  for  autumD, 
Maiden's  Blueb,  Fall  Pippin,  Rambo,  Autumn  Swaar;  for  winter,  Jo nathaD, 
Grimes'g  Qolden,  Ked  Winter  Pearmain,  Ben  Davis,  Tallman's  Sweet,  Rome 
Beauty,  Baldwin,  Wagener,  Seek-no-further;  long  keepers.  White  Winter 
Pearmain,  Winesap,  English  Grolden  Russet,  Rawles  Genet,  Limber  Twig, 
Gilpin.  Pear — Bartlett,  Lonise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Ducbesse  d'  Angouleme. 
Peach — Amaden's  June,  Slater's  Early,  Troth's  Early  Red,  Crawford's  Early, 
Stump  the  World,  Heath  Cling,  Crawford's  Late,  Ward's  Late  Free.  Plnm 
— Wild  Goose,  Lombard,  Arkansas  Valley.  Cherry — Early  Richmond) 
English  Morello,  Red  iKorello.  For  market  purpoaef:  Apple — Early  Har- 
veet.  Red  Astrachan,  Summer  Queen,  Trenton  Early,  Maiden's  Blush,  Fall 
Pippin,  Jonathan,  Red  Winter  Pearmain,  Grimes's  Golden,  BaMwin,  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  Winesap.  Peach — Amsden's  June,  Slater's  Early,  Troth's 
Early  Red,  Stump  the  World,  Heath's  Cling,  Crawford's  Late.  Plum  — 
WildGoose,  Arkansas  Valley.    Cherry — Early  Richmond,  English  Morello. 

A  list  of  preferred  varieties  and  proportion  of  each  for  a  family  orchard  of 
100  trees:  Apple — For  summer,  4  Early  Harvest,  4  Carolina  Red  June,  4 
Red  Astrachan,4  Summer  Queen, 3  Large  Yellow  Bough,3  Trenton  Early; 
autumn,  5  Maiden'u  Blush,  5  Fall  Pippin,  4  Bambo;  for  winter,  8  Jonathan, 
8  Red  Winter  Pearmain,  8  Grimes's  Golden,  8  Ben  Davis,  6  Talman's Sweet, 
5  Rome  Beauty,  5  Baldwin,  8  White  Winter  Pearmain,  8  Winesap. 

List  of  most  reliable  varieties  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees,  oained 
in  the  order  of  proSt,  and  the  proportions  of  each:  Apple — For  summer, 
20  Early  Harvest,  20  Carolina  Red  June,  20  Red  Astrachan,  20  Summer 
Queen,  10  Large  Yellow  Bough,  10  Trenton  Early;  for  autumn,  30  Maiden's 
Blush,  30  Fall  Pippin,  60  Jonathan;  for  winter,  60  Jonathan,  50  Red  Win- 
ter Pearmain,  60  Grimes's  Golden,  60  Ben  Davis,  40  Yellow  Bellflower,  40 
Talman's  Sweet,  60  Baldwin,  60  Gravensteio,  fiO  King  of  Tompkins  County, 
50  Westfield  Seek-no- further.  60  Winesap,  60  White  Winter  Pearmain,  40 
English  Golden  Rueaet,  40  Rawles  Genet,  4  Willow  Twig,  40  Spitzenberg, 
40  Winter  Rambo,  30  Gilpin,  20  Milam. 

BMALL  FBDITS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  All  classes,  in  1871,  by  A.  Ellis,  of  Elk  City. 

Location  preferable:  Immaterial. 

Soil:  Succeed  on  black  sandy. 

Preparation:  Where  the  land  is  rich,  same  as  for  a  corn  crop*  with  the 
addition  of  mulching  each  year. 

Plaiitiog  season:  In  spring. 

System:  Blackberry,  raspberry  and  gooseberry,  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  and 
18  iochee  in  row,  and  train  to  trellis;  mulch  heavily  between  rows.  Currant, 
on  north  side  of  a  stone  wall ;  and  if  they  do  not  succeed,  then  try  them  with 
the  tops  down,  in  the  road.  In  mulching  strawberry,  place  a  corn  stalk  on 
each  side  of  the  row  before  the  mulch  is  applied.  Tbey  will  keep  the  plants 
from  smothering. 
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ColtiTEtioD:  Maiotain  a  good  mulch.  With  strawberriee  the  mulch  must 
be  moved  from  over  the  plants  m  apriug. 

Pruning:  Blackberry,  only  to  remove  the  dead  canes;  gooseberry,  crowns 
must  be  divided  every  three  or  four  years,  to  secure  large  fruit. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  and  in  the  order  of  their  value: 
Blackberry,  Lawton,  Kittatinny,  Grooseberry,  Houghton ;  strawberry,  WiU 
eon's  Albany. 

The  Kittatinny  blackberry,  Hougbton  gooseberry.  Red  Antwerp  raspberry 
and  Wilson's  Albany  strawberry  afford  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  plant 
and  fruit. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  in  both  summer  and  winter. 

Manuring  of  poor  soil  is  necessary  for  success  with  smalt  fruits. 

VINETAHDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Spring,  1870,  by  John  A.  Hugg,  Elk  City. 

Location,  high  slopes;  soil,  sandy. 

Preparation  of  land:  About  the  same  as  for  potatoes  or  other  root  crops. 

Planting — method :  In  rows  6  feet  apart,  train  to  Stakes;  two-year-old 
plants  are  most  suitable. 

Cultivation:  Enough  to  keep  the  land  mellow  and  destroy  all  weeds. 

Pruning:  Close  system. 

The  Concord  is  the  most  satisfactory  variety  for  all  purposee- 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  was  much  less  than  in  1879. 

The  present  condition  of  ioveetments  in  the  fruit-growing  pursuit  promises 
a  rich  reward.    There  are  no  better  investments  made. 

There  is  an  interest  and  confidence  sufficient  to  afford  success;  but  for  a 
latnentable  lack  of  energy  and  perseverance,  many  fail. 


CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 

(WeMernhsir.) 

BY   TBOS.  W.   SMITH,  BAZTBB  SPBINOS. 
OBCHABD8. 

Date  of  first  planting:  All  classes  were  planted  in  1869,  by  Wm.  High- 
land and  A.  Gould,  of  Baxter  Springs. 

Location  most  desirable :  Apple,  pear,  peach  and  cherry,  a  northwest  slope; 
plum,  bottom  land. 

8oil  most  productive:  A  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  gravel. 

Preparation  necessary:  Deep  plowing  and  thorough  pulverizing. 

Planting  season :  In  the  spring,  just  before  the  buds  begin  to  start. 

Distaoces:  Apple,  28  to  30  feet;  pear,  24  feet;  peach  and  plum,  14  feet; 
cherry,  20  feet  each.     In  the  open  prairie,  I  believe  in  the  system  of  planting 
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all  clauM  aa  alternates  in  the  apple  orchard,  thue  forniiDg  a  mutual  protec- 
tive combinatiou,  and  ie  the  most  eucceesful  method. 

Cultivatiou:  Should  be  thorough  and  coustant  during  the  fore  part  of  the 
season.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  growing  crops  among  them,  such  aa  beans,  po- 
tatoes and  other  boed  vegetables,  as  the  ground  should  be  given  entirel;  to 
the  trees.  Afler  the  apple,  pear  and  cherry  begin  to  fruit,  sow  to  grass  or 
clover.  Plums  should  have  the  ground  under  the  trees  tramped,  or  made  a 
chicken  range. 

Pruning:  Time,  latter  part  of  May  and  forepart  of  June — never  after  the 
Ist  of  August. 

Wind-breaks,  located  on  all-  sides,  have  been  a  decided  advantage  to  or- 
chards aod  gardens.  Construct  in  rows  or  groves.  Osage  orange  hedges, 
allowed  to  run  up,  form  a  good  shelter;  also,  maples  have  been  successfully 
used. 

List  of  varieties,  named  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  prod uctiveD ess — 
For  family  purpoxeg:  Apple — Early  Harvest,  Red  Astracban,  Carolina  Red 
June,  Ben  Davis.  Pear  —  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Viear  of  Winkfield, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Osband's  Summer,  Seckel, 
Clapp's  Favorite.  Peach  — Amsdeo's  June,  Alexander,  Foster,  Hale's  Early, 
Large  Early  York  (syn.  Honest  John),  Hill's  Home  Chief,  Late  Admirable, 
Heatb  Cling,  Ward's  Late  Free.  Plum — Wild  Goose,  Weaver,  Miner, 
Bradshaw.     Cherry— Early  Richmond,  May  Duke,  Florence,  Kentish,  Leib- 

The  varieties  preferable,  and  the  number  of  each  to  plant,  for  a  family  or- 
chard of  100  trees;  Apple — For  summer,  10  Carolina  Red  June,  5  Red 
Astracban,  5  Early  Strawberry,  5  Early  Harvest;  for  autumn,  10  Maiden's 
Blush,  6  Large  Yellow  Bough,  6  Mother;  for  winter,  10  Winesap,  10  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  25  Ben  Davis,  6  Lawver,  5  Willow  Twig. 

For  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees,  tbe  Ben  Davis  will  yield  more 
money  than  any  other  variety.  Its  even  size,  productiveness  and  strong 
growth  make  it  strictly  the  leading  market  variety. 

SMALL  FBUITS. 

Date  of  first  planting,  1S68. 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry  and  gooseberry  succeed  on  most  every 
kind ;  raspberry,  sheltered  northeast  slope. 

Soil  most  productive:  A  rich,  sandy  loam,  well  drained. 

Preparation:  Deep  plowing,  and  thoroughly  pulverized. 

Planting  time:  Early  spring  for  all  classes  except  tbe  strawberry,  which 
should  be  set  in  the  fall. 

System:  Blackberry,  in  rows  12  feet  apart,  and  8  feet  in  the  row;  goose- 
berry and  raspberry,  in  rows  10  feet  apart,  and  7  feet  in  row;  strawberry, 
in  rows  3i  feet  apart,  aod  20  inches  in  row. 

Cultivation  necessary:  Deep  plowing,  and  thoroughly  pulverized. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  named  in  the  order  of  their  value: 
Blackberry,  Eittatinny  and  Snyder;  gooseberry.  White  Smith,  Riley  (a  seed- 
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ling), HongbtOD ;  raspberry,  Missouri  Cluster,  Gregg, Doolittle;. strawberry, 
Doirmog  kdcI  Wilson's  Albany. 

Tbe  one  variety  whicb  affords  the  most  satisfactory  results,  in  plant  and 
fruit:  Kittatinny  blackberry,  Houghton  gooseberry.  Black  Cap  raspberries, 
"Wilson's  Albany  stravberry. 

Mulching  is  an  advantage  in  winter  and  late  spring. 

Mannring  is  profitable  with  all  classes  of  small  fruits;  should  be  applied 
as  a  surface  dressing,  late  in  the  fall,  at  the  rate  of  50  wagon-loads  per  acre, 
and  tborougbly  worked  into  the  land. 

VINETABDS. 

Date  of  first  planting :  In  1869,  by  Z.  A.  Hubbard,  A.  M.  Armstrong,  and 
£d.  Zeligan,  of  Baxter  Springs. 

The  grape  succeeds  on  most  any  kind  of  location,  if  properly  treated. 

Soil^ost  productive :  A  black,  sandy  loam. 

Preparation  necessary :  Deep  stirring  and  pulverizing. 

Planting:  Should  be  in  rows,  8  feet  apart,  and  6  feet  in  the  row.  Ooe- 
jear>old  plants  are  preferable. 

Cultivation:  Flow  in  tbe  fall,  and  cultivate  during  the  fore  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing season,  to  keep  the  ground  loose  and  all  weeds  dowu. 

Train  to  stakes  four  feet  high;  prune  after  tbe  renewal  system. 

List  of  varieties,  named  in  the  order  of  their  success :  For  family  use,  Con- 
cord, Clinton,  Dracut  Amber,  Hartford  Prolific,  Ives,  Delaware,  Lady ;  for 
market.  Concord,  Dracut  Amber,  Clinton, 

MISCELLANEOUS   MOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  compared  with  that  for  1879,  was  much 
larger. 

The  present  condition  of  horticultural  investments  is  good,  and  the  results 
of  the  past  years,  quite  satisfactory. 


ORCHARDS. 

Dateof  first  planting:  Apple,  pear  and  peacb,  from  1863  to  1870;  plum 
and  cherry,  1870  to  1875,  by  —  Hubbard  and  Geo.  A.  Jones,  Columbus. 

Date  of  first  fruiting :  Apple,  from  five  to  eight  years  after  planted ;  pear 
and  cherry,  two  to  three ;  peach  and  plum,  three  to  four,  on  the  farm  of  Geo. 
.A.  Jones. 

Location  most  desirable:  High,  rolling  prairie,  for  all  classes,  except  for 
the  plum,  which  succeeds  better  on  lowland  and  near  a  poultry  range. 

Soil  most  productive:  Moderately  rich;  a  light  manuring  is  beneficial  to 
plum  trees. 

Preparation:  For  apple,  pear  and  cherry  should  be  well  worked;  peach 
and  plum  require  thorough  preparation  and  manuring. 

Dis-izpdnyCOOgle 
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PlaDtiog  aeason :  Id  autumo  for  all  classes. 

Diatance:  Apple,  30  feet;  pear,  16  feet;  peach,  20  feet;  plum  and  cherry, 
15  feet  apart  each  way, 

CultivatioD:  Apple  tmA  cherry,  plaot  to  corn  or  potatoes,  aod  cultivate 
thoroughly  until  August  lat, during  the  first  six  or  eight  years  after  planted; 
pear,  in  early  spHag;  peach  and  plum,  conBtantly  until  middle  of  summer. 

Pruning:  Season  for  the  apple,  April  and  May;  tbin  sparingly;  never 
allow  limbs  which  should  be  removed,  to  become  large  before  cutting  out. 
Pear  and  plum  need  very  light  trimming.  Peach,  shorten  in  the  growth  and 
thin  out  when  it  forms  too  densely.     Cherry  do  not  require  pruning. 

Wind-breaks:  Apple  orchards  are  benefited  by  a  protection  on  the  west 
and  north.  Construct  ia  rows,  quite  thick,  and  as  the  trees  enlarge  thin  out, 
so  they  will  stand  about  five  feet  apart  each  way.  Cultivate  as  required  for 
corn,  or  mulch  heavily.  The  varieties  of  trees  successfully  used  for  such 
purposes  are  Lombardy  poplar,  Cottonwood,  Osage  orange,  white  maple  and 
black  walnut. 

List  of  varieties  which  are  productive,  named  in  the  order  of  their  value — 
For  family  purposes:  Apple — Carolina  Red  June,  Early  Harvest,  Red 
Aatracban,  Early  Strawberry,  Maiden's  Blush,  Winesap,  White  Winter 
Pearmain,  and  Ben  Davis.  Pear — Bartlett,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  and 
Ducheese  d'Angouleme.  Peach — Amsden's  June,  Hale's  Early,  Early 
York,  Crawford's  Early,  Old  Mixon  Free,  Stump  the  World,  Smock,  and 
Heath  Cling.  Plum — Wild  Goose.  Cherry — I^rly  Richmond  and  Late 
Richmond.  For  market  purpotet:  Apple — Red  Astrachan,  Carolina  Red 
June,  Wioesap,  and  Ben  Davis.  Pear — Bartlett  and  Duchesae  d'Angou- 
leme. Peach  —  Amgden's  June,  Hale's  Early,  Crawford's  Early,  Foster,  Old 
Mizon  Free,  and  Stump  the  World.  Plum — Wild  Goose.  Cherry — Early 
Richmond  and  Late  Richmond. 

List  of  varieties,  and  proportion  of  each,  to  be  planted  in  a  family  orchard 
of  100  trees:  Apple — For  summer,  10  Carolina  Red  June, 6  Red  Astracban, 
5  Early  Strawberry,  5  Early  Harvest;  for  autumn,  10  Maiden's  Blush,  6 
Large  Yellow  Bough,  5  Mother ;  for  winter,  10  Winesap,  10  White  Winter 
Pearmain,  25  Ben  Davis,  5  Lawver. 

For  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees,  the  Ben  Davis  will  afibrd  more  money 
than  any  variety  grown.  Its  even  size,  fine  color,  productiveness  and  vigoo 
ona  growth,  give  it  a  preeminence  in  this  respect,  enjoyed  by  no  other.  Al- 
though the  fruit  lacks  good  quality,  it  commands  a  ready  market.  Next 
is  preferred  tbe  Winesap.  It  is  a  smaller  apple  and  not  as  good  a  keeper,  but 
its  color  and  flavor  are  splendid.  The  White  Winter  Pearmain  poeaeeses  the 
finest  quality,  its  main  objection  being  its  tendency  to  scab  some  seasons. 

SHALL   FRUITS. 

First  planting:  Blackberry,  by  Oscar  C.  Williams,  of  ColumhuB. 
Location  preferable:  Blackberry  succeeds  in  all  kinds;  gooseberry,  high; 
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raspberry,  high  kdcI  dry;  strawberry, always  on  upland — bottom  land  is  too 
loose. 

Soil  moat  productive :  Blackberrysucceeds  on  aoy;  gooseberry,  Houghton 
on  any  kind — other  varieties  moderately;  raspberry  does  not  succeed,  only 
OD  manured  land;  strawberry  requires  a  clay,  mixed  with  sand. 

Preparation  necessary:  Thoroughly  plowed  and  pulverized  for  all  classes 
— with  manure  for  the  raspberry. 

Planting-time :  In  the  fall  for  all  classes  except  strawberry,  which  should 
be  in  the  spring. 

System:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  in  rows  8  to  10  feet  apart,  and  quite 
thick  in  the  row;  gooseberry,  set  thickly  io  the  rows,  7  feet  apart;  straw- 
berry, line  the  place  for  the  rows  with  a  wheelbarrow,  5  feet  apart,  and  set 
the  plants  in  row  one  foot  distant  with  a  spade. 

Cultivation  necessary :  Blackberry  and  gooseberry,  use  a  plow  between 
the  rows;  keep  all  weeds  down.  With  raspberry,  thorough  plowing  is  the 
beat  for  all  seasons;  a  cultivator  will  do  in  dry  years.  Strawberry,  do  all 
the  cultivatiou  you  can  with  a  plow,  and  finish  with  a  hoe. 

Pruning :  For  blackberry  and  raspberry,  thorough  from  the  time  the  canes 
have  grown  two  feet  high  until  growth  ceases  in  the  fall;  gooseberry,  not 
necessary. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  named  in  the  order  of  value:  Black- 
berry, Kittatinny,  Lawton,  Snyder;  currant.  Bed  Dutch,  White  Butch; 
gooseberry,  Houghton;  raspberry,  Doolittle,  McCormick  (ayn.  Mammoth 
Cluster),  for  red  variety,  the  Turner ;  strawberry,  Obas.  Downing,  Kentucky, 
Crescent,  Captain  Jack,  Wilson's  Albany. 

The  one  variety  which  affords  the  roost  satisfactory  results  in  plant  and 
fruit:  Blackberry,  Kittatinny;  currant.  Red  and  White  Dutch;  gooseberry, 
Houghton;  raspberry,  McCormick;  strawberry,  Chas.  Downing. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  In  summer  and  winter. 

Manuring  has  been  profitable  in  the  order  named:  1st,  raspberry;  2d, 
blackberry;  3d,  raspberry.  Strawberry  should  be  manured  with  common 
litter,  in  autumn  after  the  cultivation  ceases;  apply  to  all  classes  a  surface 
dressing  of  coarse  manure  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  form  a  mulch  to  keep 
down  the  weeds. 


There  are  only  a  few  planted  in  this  county;  seem  to  succeed  quite  well. 
Bothas  been  rather  severe  on  the  fruit  until  the  last  year.   The  Concord  leads. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  extent  'of  plantiog  in  1880,  compared  with  that  of  1879,  of  apple, 
peach,  plum,  was  20  to  25  per  cent  greater;  pear,  cherry,  blackberry,  cur- 
rant,  gooseberry,  equal  to ;  raspberry,  less ;  strawberry,  100  per  cent,  greater. 

The  present  condition  of.  horticultural  iuvestmeuts  is  fair,  and  the  results  of 
the  past  years  will  warrant  increased  effort  to  a  limited  extent.  I  believe 
the  interest  and  confidence  of  the  people  iit  the  pursuit  of  fruit-groining  ara 
quite  general.  CoOglC 
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CLOtD  COUNTY. 

BY  C.   H.   SHEPPIELD,  OLASCO. 
ORCHARDS. 

Date  of  first  plaotiDg :  All  classes  in  the  spriag  of  1862,  by  Nicholas  Hag- 
eman,  Red  Stone. 

First  fruiting,  on  the  farm  of  the  above-mentioDed  planter. 

Location  moat  desirable :  Upland,  nitli  a  northern  or  northwestern  slope. 
Peach,  immaterial;  plum,  bottom  land ;  cherry,  any  other  than  bottom  land. 

Soil  moat  productive:  Apple,  upland  that  would  produce  a  good  crop  of 
corn;  pear,  sandy  upland ;  peach,  immaterial  as  to  kind;  plum,  bottom  land; 
cherry,  well- drained  prairie. 

Preparation:  Deep  plowing  and  thorough  pulverizing. 

Planting:  In  spring,  for  all  classes. 

Distances:  Apple,  20  feet;  pear,  standard  25  feet,  dwarfe  16  feet;  peach 
and  cherry,  16  feet;  plum,  12  feet  each  way. 

Cultivation :  Apple  and  pear,  thorough  for  five  years,in  the  spring  and  early 
summer;  for  peach, plum  and  cherry,  during  the  first  two  years. 

Pruning — Apple,  in  spring,  to  balance  the  top,  a  little  to  the  south.  Other 
classes  require  very  little  pruning. 

Wind-breaks,  located  on  the  south,  have  been  an  advantage.  Construct 
in  roirs  4  feet  each  nay,  and  as  the  trees  crowd,  thin  out  to  eventually  stand 
8  feet  apart.  Cultivate  as  for  corn  during  the  first  three  years.  Cotton- 
wood, hox  elder,  and  in  some  instances  peach  trees,  have  been  used  success- 
fully. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  productiveness — For  fam- 
ily purpose*:  Apple — Carolina  Red  June,  Cooper's  Early  White,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Ben  Davis,  BawlesGenet,  Winesap,  White  Winter  Pearmain.  Peach 
— Amsden's  June,  Crawford's  Early,  Early  York,  Plum — Wild  Cfoose, 
Chickasaw,  Sand.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  English  Morello.  For  mar- 
ket purposes:  Apple — Cooper's  Early  White,  Carolina  Red  June,  Ben  Davis, 
Jonatban,  Rawles  Genet,  Winesap.  Peach — Amsden's  June,  Large  Early 
York,  Crawford's  Early,  Stump  the  World.  Plum — Sand,  Chickasaw. 
Cherry — Early  Richmond. 

List  of  varieties  and  proportion  of  each,  to  plant  for  a  family  orchard  of 
100  trees:  Apple — Summer,  5  Carolina  Red  June,  5  Red  Aatrachan;  au- 
tumn, 5  Cooper's  Early  White,  5  Maiden's  Blush;  winter,  20  Ben  Davis, 
20  Winesap,  20  Rawles  Genet,  20  Missouri  Pippin. 

List  of  varieties  most  reliable,  proportions  of  each  to  plant,  named  in  the 
order  of  profit,  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees:  25  Carolina  Red  June, 
25  Red  Astraohan,  50  Cooper's  Early  White,  25  Lowell,  260  Beo  Davis, 


0  Winesap,  100  Missouri  Pippin,  225  Rawles  Genet.     [Lacks  100.1 1 
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small  frditb. 

Date  of  first  plantbg,  in  the  epriog  of  1865,  by  N.  Hageman,  of  Red- 
stooe. 

LocatioD  preferable:  Blackberry  and  gooseberry,  immaterial;  currant, 
shaded ;  raspberry,  southerD  slope. 

Soil  most  productive:  Rich  prairie  loam,  well  drained.  Strawberries  re- 
quire a  sandy  land. 

Preparation:  Flow,  barrow,  and  prepare  as  for  corn. 

Planting:  Season,  spring;  blackberry,  in  rows  4  feet  apart;  gooseberry 
and  raspberry,  5  feet;  strawberry,  grow  in  matted  rows. 

Cultivatiou:  None  is  required,  if  properly  mulched. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  in  the  order  of  value:  Blackberry, 
Kittatiuny,  Snyder,  Western  Triumph ;  currant,  Red  Dutch,  Cherry. 

The  one  variety  affording  the  most  satisfactory  results,  in  plant  and  fruit: 
Blackberry,  Kittatiuny;  currant,  Red  Dutch;  gooseberry,  Downing;  rasp- 
berry, MoCormick;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

Mulching  is  an  advantage  in  summer  and  winter. 

Manuring  of  the  strawberry  and  gooseberry  is  profitable;  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  land  in  autumn,  and  plowed  under. 

VINEYARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  In  spring  of  1865,  by  N.  Hageman,  now  residing 
at  Concordia. 

Location  most  desirable:  Upland,  with  a  southern  slope. 

Plant  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  running  north  and  south,  and  6  feet  in  the  row; 
two-year-old  plants  are  preferable ;  train  to  trellis.  The  Concord  is  the  moat 
reliable  variety. 

UiaCELLANEOUe   NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  of  pear,  cherry,  blackberry,  gooseberry, 
and  raspberry,  greater  than  in  1879;  apple,  peach,  plum  and  strawberry,  less. 

The  present  condition  of  horticultural  investments  is  not  encouraging,  and 
yet  the  results  of  the  past  years  are  sufSclently  satisfactory  to  warrant  ex- 
tended efforts  in  the  production  of  fruit  in  the  future.  The  interest  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  the  pursuit  are  quite  general. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

BY    TH08.     PISO,     OIRARD. 
ORCHABU8. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Apple,  spring  of  1868,  by  W.  D.  Warmsle;  pear, 
spring  of  1870,  by  Jesse  Timmerman;  peach,  spring  of  1865,  by  W.  Banks; 
plum,  spring  of  1879,  by  Peter  Diltz;  cherry,  spring  of  1869;  by  D.  W. 
Burnett  and  J.  C.  Small,  of  Oirard. 
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Dale  of  first  fruiting :  Apple,  in  1873,  by  Arthur  Sharp ;  pear,  in  1877,  by 
J.  TiminerEQaQ;  peach,  id  1870,  by  A.  Crites;  plum,  in  1878,  by  P.  Diltz; 
cherry,  in  1875,  by  D.  W.  Burnett  and  J.  C  Small,  on  their  respective  farms, 
near  Girard. 

LocatioQ  most  desirable:  Apple  and  pear,  high  and  rolling,  sloping  to  the 
uoriheast ;  peach  and  plum,  fertile  dry  upland ;  cherry,  sloping  to  the  south- 
east, and  sheltered  on  the  northwest. 

Soil  most  productive:  Apple,  pear  and  cherry,  dry  black  or  red  loam,  on 
upland ;  peach  and  plum,  bottoms,  near  water-courses. 

Preparation  of  soil :  Should  be  well  cultivated  in  com  for  several  years, 
or  until  fully  subdued ;  theu  open  a  deep  furrow  where  the  rows  are  to  be 
planted,  and  back-furrow  to  it.  This  is  necessary  for  all  classes  except  the 
plum,  which  does  not  require  so  much  care. 

Season  preferable  for  planting:  Apple  and  pear,  middle  of  October  to  that 
of  November;  peach,  fore  part  of  April;  plum,  last  half  of  April;  cherry, 
first  half  of  October. 

System  for  planting:  Apple  and  pear — Should  be  16  feet  apart  each  way; 
dig  a  hole  at  least  four  feet  across,  and  loosen  the  ground  six  inches  deeper 
thau  is  required,  to  receive  the  roots  when  properly  planted;  mud  the  roots 
well,  and  set  two  inches  deeper  than  when  the  tree  was  in  the  nursery  row. 
Peacb — Plow  into  ridges,  and  plant  thereon  15  feet  apart,  each  way.  Plum 
— 12  feet  apart,  on  land  uot  deeply  prepared .  Cherry — 12 feet  apart;  t^ea^ 
ment  in  planting  same  as  for  apples  on  ridged  land. 

System  of  culture:  Ridge  the  rows  of  trees  in  theliill,to  furnish  drain  age  dur- 
ing winter;  in  the  growing  season,  cultivate  in  com  for  four  or  five  years;  tfaen 
seed  with  clover  and  timothy, and  turn  under  every  two  years ;  manure  around 
the  trees.  Pears  require  the  same  treatment  as  apples,  with  the  ezceptiou  of 
turning  the  sward  under,  which  should  be  done  every  fourth  year,  and  in  No- 
vember or  December.  Peacb — Cultivate  in  com  for  the  first  three  years  atler 
planted ;  then  seed  with  clover  and  timothy,  and  turn  under  and  re-seed  every 
two  years  thereafter.  Plum — Cultivate  lightly ;  keep  weeds  down  and  ground 
clean.  It  should  be  tramped  down  around  the  trees,  to  produce  a  good  crop. 
Cherry — Cultivate  in  vines  for  two  years  after  planted;  then  sow  to  clover, 
tjmothy  and  blue-grass;  manure  around  the  trees,  and  if  worked  on  the 
Morello  root,  keep  the  sprout  cut  out. 

Pruning — system  and  time:  Shape  the  tree  to  form  yonr  desire  when 
planted.  If  the  head  should  develop  to  one  side,  cut  back  the  growth  on 
that  side,  to  produce  a  balance.  Do  the  work  in  August.  Pear — Prane  at 
any  time,  so  as  to  maintain  a  good  form ;  cut  back  strong  limbs  inclined  to  mn 
up.  Peach  — In  fall  and  winter ;  form  the  heads  4  feet  from  the  ground ;  re- 
move all  tendency  to  fork ;  renew  the  wood  by  cutting  ofi*  the  old  limbs  every 
two  or  three  years.  Cherry — 'Treat  same  as  the  peach,  with  the  exception  of 
renewing  the  top  every  six  to  eight  years. 

Wind-breaks  have  not  been  an  advantage. 
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A  list  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  their  value — For  family  puTpotet:  Apple 
— Summer,  Early  Harvest,  Carolioa  Red  June,  American  Summer  Pearmain ; 
auiumu,  Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo,  Fall  Wine,  Winter  Winesap,  Stogsdill 
Red,  Jonathan,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  and  Rome  Beauty.  Pear — Bart- 
lett  Peach  —  Crawford's  EarIy,Hale'8  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Large  Early 
York,  Alexander,  and  Large  Red,  ( has  a  good  flavor,  and  keeper,  cooks 
well;  came  from  Pulaski  county,  Ky.)  Plum — Wild  Goose,  Green  Gage, 
and  Girard  Full.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  Euglisb  Morello,  Purple 
Hart,  and  Early  May.  For  marka  purposes:  Apple — Summer,  Early 
Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June,  American  Summer  Pearmain;  autumu. 
Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo,  Fall  Wine,  Jonathan,  Lowell;  winter,  Wiueeap, 
Stogsdill  Red,  Jonathan,  and  White  Winter  Pearmain.  Pear — Bartlett. 
Peach — Crawford's  Early,  Hale's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Large  Early 
York,  Alexander,  and  Snow.  Plura — Wild  Goose  and  Green  Qage.  Cherry 
— Early  Richmood,  English  Morello,  Early  May,  and  Purple  Heart. 

List  of  preferred  varieties  for  a  family  orchard  of  100  trees,  aod  propor- 
tioned number  of  each:  Apple — Summer,  5  Early  Harvest,  6  Carolina  Red 
June,  6  American  Summer  Pearmain,  5  Summer  Queen,  6  Lowell;  autumn, 
6  Maiden's  Blush,  5  Rambo,  6  Golden  Russet,  5  Jonathan,  5  Lowell ;  winter, 
10  Winesap,  10  Stogsdill  Red,  10  Jonathan,  10  White  Winter  Pearmain,  10 
Rome  Beauty. 

(Note. — The  age  of  treee  in  this  county  will  not  warrant  a  recommenda- 
tion of  varieties  for  a  market  orchard. ) 

SHALL  PBUITS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Blackberry  and  gooseberry,  in  1872,  by  George 
Richie;  currant,  in  1872,  by  John  Bailey;  raspberry,  in  1871,  by  Br.  A. 
Turner;  strawberry,  in  1872,  by  A.  M.  Sidwell.    Post  office,  Girard. 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry,  high,  dry  and  sloping  to  northeast  or 
north;  currant,  the  north  aide  of  a  stone  wall  or  board  fence;  gooseberry, 
high,  dry,  and  sloping  to  the  south;  raspberry,  well  drained, a  partial  shade 
desirable;  strawberry,  southern  slope. 

Soil  most  productive:  For  blackberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry  and 
strawberry,  black  or  red  loam. 

Soil — preparation  necessary:  Deep  plowing  for  all  classes. 

Season  for  planting:  Blackberry,  in  September  or  October;  currant,  in 
September;  gooseberry,  in  July;  raspberry  and  strawberry,  in  August. 

System  for  planting:  Blackberry — Rows  running  north  anil  south,  6  feet 
apart  and  3  feet  in  the  row,  set  6  inchee  deep;  currant,  in  rows,  plants  2  feet 
apart  and  set  8  inches  deep ;  gooseberry,  in  rows  north  and  south,  4  feet  apart 
and  2}  feet  in  the  row,  set  5  inches  deep ;  raspberry,  in  rows  6  feet  apart  and 
8  feet  in  the  row;  strawberry,  in  rows  8  feet  apart  and  18  inches  in  the  row. 

Cultivation  necessary:  Blackberries — Keep  the  land  clean  and  worked  to 
ridges,  plow  and  mulch  with  alternate  years.  All  other  classes,  keep  Aree 
from  weeds,  and  well  cultivated.  t  '  I 

Pruning:  Blackberry,  nip  the  end  of  canes  as  soon  as  they  remi'S't^l'^ 
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bigh,  and  the  latter  gronth  at  I  foot  from  the  caue;  currants,  thin  out  in 
Kovember;  gooaeberry,  leave  only  three  stalks  to  a  hill,  cut  them  back  to  18 
inches  high  id  August ;  raspberry,  pinch  off  the  end  of  the  growing  cane  at  3 
feet  high,  and  the  laterals  at  1  foot  from  the  caae. 

A  list  of  established  varieties,  reliable  and  id  the  order  of  value:  Black- 
berry, Kittatinny.LawtoD;  currant.  Large  Red  Dutch ;  gooseberry,  Hough- 
ton ;  raspberry,  Doolittle ;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany,  Cbae.  Downing. 

Mulching  has  been  profitable  !□  summer  and  winter. 

MaDuring  is  profitable  for  all  small  fruiu — scattered  broadcast  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  at  the  rate  of  ten  wagon-loads  to  an  acre. 

VINEYARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Spring  of  1871,  by  W.  B.  Curtis,  of  Girard. 

Location  most  desirable :  High,  sloping  to  the  southeast. 

Soil  most  productive:  Dry,  black  loam. 

PreparatioD  of  soil :  Deep  stirring,  and  turned  into  ridges  8  feet  apart,  run- 
Diug  north  and  south. 

Planting:  Eight  feet  apart  in  rows  north  and  south.  Set  plants  one  foot 
deep.     Two-year-old  plants  are  most  desirable. 

Cultivation:  Plow  only  north  aud  south,  aad  not  after  June  1st.  Keep 
clear  of  weeds  with  the  hoe. 

System  of  training  and  pruning:  Wire  trellis  preferable  for  a  support ;  cut 
away  the  wood  of  last  year'u  growth,  leaving  only  eight  buds  on  each  cane, 
in  October. 

List  preferred  for  family  use.  Concord;  for  market.  Concord. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  compared  with  that  of  1879 :  Apple,  20 
per  cent,  greater ;  pear.peach.gooseberry  and  strawberry,  10  per  cent,  greater; 
plum  and  blackberry,  5  per  cent.,  and  cherry  25  per  cent  greater. 

The  present  couditian  of  horticultural  investmeDts  is  satislactory,  and  will 
warrant  an  extended  investment  hereafter.  The  interest  among  the  people 
is  more  general. 


DAVIS  COUNTY. 
BY   WM.   CUTTER,   JUKCTION   CITY. 

ORCUARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Apple,  in  1860;  iiear.  in  1870;  peach,  plum  aod 
cherry.  Id  1860,  by  Theodore  Jones,  of  Juuction  City. 

Location  preferable:  Sheltered  from  the  winds,  on  all  classes. 

Soil  most  productive:  Apple,  rich,  dry  land  produces  best  crops;  pear, 
sandy  for  standards,  clay  subsoil  for  dwarfs;  peach,  any  good,  com  land; 
plum,  trees  grow  well  on  any;  cherry,  no  material  difference.'--'OOQlC 
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Preparation  of  soil :  For  the  apple,  plow  deep,  open  a  furrow  where  the 
row  is  to  be  planted  towards  the  lowest  side,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage ; 
turn  the  ground  back  into  the  furrow,  and  plant  thereon.  Qive  the  same 
preparation  to  land  designated  for  any  of  the  orchard  classes. 

Season  for  planting:  Fur  the  apple  and  pear,  late  fall  or  early  Spring; 
peach,  plum  and  cherry,  in  sprijg. 

Method  for  planting:  In  any  way  that  they  may  be  protected  when  fruit- 
ing from  birds,  chickens,  and  boys. 

System  of  cultivation:  Apple — Cultivate  corn  in  the  orchard  until  the 
trees  interfere,  then  mulch  around  them  and  mow  the  weeds-  Pear — Stand- 
ards require  very  little  cultivation ;  dwarfs  need  constant  cultivation.  Peach 
— Cultivate  in  com  two  or  three  years;  thereafter  cut  the  weeds  down,  and 
takeout  the  borers  twice  a  year.  Plum — Cultivate  for  two  years,  and  keep 
the  sprouts  cut  down  thereafter.  Cherry — Cultivate  for  two  or  three  years; 
then  mulch  the  trees  and  mow  the  weeds.  Apple — Distance,  25  to  30  feet 
apart  In  this  windy  country,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  alternate  with  peach  of 
some  of  the  early-bearing  varieties,  as  the  Missouri  Pippin,  Cooper's  Early 
'White,  and  other  poor,  but  productive  sorts.  Pear — Distance,  12  feet  each 
way.  Plant  dwarfs  deep,  that  roots  may  form  from  above  the  place  of  bud- 
ding. Peach — Set  seedliogs  in  rows,  12  feet  one  way  and  4  feet  the  other. 
Thin  out  worthless  sorts  after  the  first  crop;  budded  varieties,  12  feet  each 
way.  Select  small  trees,  and  cut  back  the  top  to  li  feet.  Plums — Set  a 
row  where  the  fowls  frequent.  Obtain  trees  propagated  on  plum  root,  and 
not  on  the  peach.  Cherry — Set  12  by  15  feet,  and  the  nearer  the  dwelling 
house  the  better. 

Pruning — time  and  manner:  Apple — Shorten  in  the  limbs  one-half;  at 
time  of  planting  remove  all  suckers;  keep  the  bead  balanced  by  shortening 
in  any  limbs  which  develop  too  strongly  on  either  side;  keep  it  thinned  out, 
U>  prevent  smothering  of  the  center  growth.  Pear — Keep  the  head  as  low 
and  compact  as  practicable,  by  shortening  in  the  outward  growth  each  year, 
in  spring-time.  Peach — Form  the  bead  at  one  foot  from  the  ground ;  arrange 
the  limbe  regularly  along  the  center  stem ;  shorten  in  the  side  limbs  in  May 
and  July;  avoid  all  forks.  Plum — Cut  back  the  top  and  remove  all  suckers. 
Cherry  —  Maintain  a  body  12  to  18  inches  high.  Do  not  thin  out  the  top 
until  the  tree  is  6  or  8  years  old ;  then  remove  those  branches  which  have  been 
most  fruitful,  to  give  place  to  younger  limbs. 

Wind-breaks  on  the  south  side  are  a  benefit. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  productiveness — For 
Jamily  purpo»a:  Apple — Ben  Davis,  Grimes's  Golden,  Jonathan,  Gramar's 
Fearmain,  Maiden's  Blush,  Rawles  Genet,  Woodbridge,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh,  Winesap,  Lowell,  Fulton,  Smith's  Cider,  Fink,  Mother.  Pear — Flem- 
ish Beauty,  Bartlett,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Belle  Lucrative,  Seckel.  Peach — 
Amsden's  June,  Hale's  Early,  Heath's  Cling,  Ward's  Late  Free,  Troth's  Early 
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Bed,  Old  MixoD  Free,  Early  York,  Lagrange.  Plum — Emigraot,  Lom- 
bard, choice  Datives,  Wild  Goose,  Miaer.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  Eog- 
lish  Morello,  common  Morello.  For  market  pvrpotet:  Apple — Beo  Davis, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Jonathan,  Missouri  Pippin,  Fiak  (for  a  keeper),  Sopa 
of  Wine.  Fear — Bartlett  aod  Flemish  Beauty.  Peach — Amsden's  June, 
Heath  Cling,  Old  Mixon  Free,  Ward's  Late  Free,  Troth's  Early  Red,  Hale'e 
Early.    Cherry — Early  Richmond  and  English  Morello. 

Varieties  preferred,  and  number  of  each,  for  a  family  orchard  of  100  trees: 
Apple— Summer,  8  Early  Harvest,  3  Summer  Rose,  3  Woodbridge,  2  Cole's 
Quince ;  autumn,  5  Gramar's  Pearmaiu,  5  Maidcu's  Blush,  6  Grimes's  Golden, 
3  Fulton,  2  Fall  Wiae;  winter,  20  Ben  Davis,  10  Jonatbao,  10  Rawles 
Genet,  10  Winesap,  10  Fink,  10  Smith's  Oder. 

A  list  of  most  reliable  varieties,  named  in  the  order  of  profit,  and  propor- 
tion of  each,  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees:  Apples — 600  Ben  Davis, 
100  Rawlea  Genet,  100  Missouri  Pippin,  100  Jonathan,  60  Maiden's  Blush, 
50  Fink,  26  Woodbridge,  50  Winesap,  25  Sops  of  Wine. 

UMALL   FRUITS. 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  northern  exposure;  cur- 
rant, a  shady  place  ;  gooseberry,  immaterial;  strawberry,  eastern  exposure. 

Soil  most  productive:  Blackberry,  rich  bottom;  gooseberry  and  currant, 
any  good  ground ;  raspberry,  bottoms ;  strawberry,  good  and  light. 

Preparation  of  soil :  Thorough  plowing  and  harrowing  for  all  classes. 

Time  for  planting:  Spring  for  all  classes  except  the  strawberry,  which 
should  be  planted  in  August,  and  mulched. 

System  for  planting:  Blackberry — Open  trenches  with  the  plow  10  feet 
apart,  and  drop  sections  of  roots  6  to  8  inches  long,  4  feet  apart,  and  cover 
them.  They  are  as  sure  to  grow  as  plants.  These  sections  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  BUD  or  winds,  as  drying  is  as  fatal  as  to  an  evergreen  tree.  Cur- 
rant, set  4  to  6  feet. 

Cultivation:  Blackberry, currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  while  young, and 
then  mulch;  strawberry,  mulch  tbe  rows,  aod  cultivate  between. 

Pruning:  Blackberry,  cut  tbe  canes  back  to  3}  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
sborten  in  the  laterals;  currant,  cut  out  tbe  suckers;  gooseberry,  cut  ofi*  side 
limbs  that  are  liable  to  take  root,  and  thin  out  the  stools;  raspberry,  head 
back  the  canes  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  remove  old  wood. 

VarieUes  reliably  productive,  in  the  order  of  value :  Blackberry,  Kitls- 
tinny;  currant.  Red  Dutch ;  gooseberry,  Houghton;  raspberry,  McCormick 
and  native  varieties;  strawberry,  Chas.  Downing,  Downer's  Prolific. 

The  one  variety  most  satisfactory  in  plant  and  product:  All  the  above 
last- mentioned,  except  Downer's  Prolific  strawberry. 

Manuring  is  a  benefit  to  any  fruit-bearing  plant,  when  the  land  has  beoi 
impoverished  by  heavy  crops.  Well-rotted  manure  should  be  used  as  a  sur- 
face dressing,  and  worked  in  with  a  cultivator. 
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VINEYARDS. 

Date  of  Bret  planting,  1873,  by  Ed.  Laurenson,  Junction  City. 

Location  preferable:  Second  bottom,  sloping  for  drunage. 

Soil  moat  productive:  Rich  and  deep,  tbe  better  if  a  little  sandy. 

Soil — preparation:  Very  deep  plowing. 

System  of  planting:  In  rows  witb  the  course  of  the  slope.  Set  8  feet 
apart,  and  4  feet  in  tbe  row.    Always  use  first-class  one-year-old  plants. 

Cultivation:  With  a  cultivator,  as  often  as  required  to  keep  down  weeds. 
Potatoes  can  be  grown  between  rows  during  tbe  first  two  years. 

TrainiDgand  pruning:  Tralo  to  a  single  cane  for  tbe  first  two  or  three  years 
and  cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes.  Whenever  it  becomes  feeble,  from  fruit- 
ing or  other  canses,  start  another.    Train  to  stakes  or  trellis. 

For  family  use,  in  the  order  of  success :  Concord,  Ivee  and  Catawba  are 
preferred;  for  market,  the  same  list,  with  a  few  Delaware. 

MIBCELLANEOUB   NOTEa. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  compared  with  that  of  1879:  Apple,  pear, 
cherry,  greater;  plum,  blackberry,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  equal;  pear,  cur- 
rant and  strawberry,  less. 

Tbe  present  condition  of  horticultural  investmeots,  where  properly  cared 
for,  promises  successful  results,  ard  the  intelligeot  classes  are  banning  to 
plant  by  the  thousand. 

BY  NEWELL  TEAFTON.  MILFOED. 

OKCHARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  In  1861,by  EnglebartBarteil,  thenof  Milford,since 
removed  to  Texas. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple,  in  1866. 

Location  most  desirable:  High  and  rolling,  with  a  northern  exposure. 

Boil  most  productive:  Apple,  peach  and  cherry,  rich  sandy  loam,  well 
drained;  pear,  fair  for  good  corn  land  —  rather  sandy,  with  porous  subsoil, 
well  drained. 

Preparation:  The  best  possible  condition  attainable  by  deep,  thorough 
plowing  and  harrowing. 

Planting  season:  Spring. 

Method  and  distances:  Appleandpear — In  rows,  24  feet  each  way;  and  in 
those  running  north  and  south,  alternate  witb  peach,  which  remove  whenever 
they  interfere  with  tbe  apple.  Peach  and  cherry — In  rows,  16  feet  each  way. 
Plum  — 12  feet  each  way. 

CultivatioB  — Plant  in  corn,  and  cultivate  deep  away  from,  and  shallow  near 
tbe  trees;  cease  by  July  Ist.  Cultivate  pear  tbe  same,  and  mulch  the  tree- 
row.  The  same  treatment  is  advisable  with  the  peach,  plum  and  cherry;  if 
tbe  last  have  been  worked  on  the  common  Morello  stock,  then  it  is  best  to 
keep  down  weeds  with  hoe,  rather  than  plow,  so  as  to  avoid  breaking  the  roots, 
which  will  cause  extensive  sprouting.  ^  , 
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PruoiDg:  Apple — la  earlj spriDg  remove  all  suckers,formiDgthehead  from 
2i  to  3  feet  from  the  ground ;  maiataio  a  ceDter-etem,  from  nhicb  encourage 
a  regular  development  of  brauches  sufficieotlj  distant  to  admit  of  air  and  aun- 
light.  Pear — In  spring,  to  produce  low,  open  beads.  Peach — Id  early 
summer,  in  manner  recommended  for  apples.  Plum  — To  form  round,  well- 
balanced  head.  Cherry — The  Early  Richmond  (ayn.  May)  and  May  Dnke 
require  very  little  pruning,  the  Belle  Magnifique  and  Morello,  none. 

Wind-breaks  located  on  the  south  and  west  are  of  great  Advantage  to  an 
orchard  or  garden.  Construct  in  rows  12  feet  apart,  and  6  feet  in  the  row. 
Cultivate  for  five  or  six  years.  Box  £lder.  White  Maple  and  Black  Wal- 
nut have  been  used  HUccesBfully. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  productiveuess — For  fam- 
ily purposet:  Apple — Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Willow  Twig,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Lowell,  Famense,  Rawles  Genet,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Early  Harvest, 
Carolina  Red  June,  Wagener,  Gilpin,  Red  Astracban.  Pear — Bartlett, 
FlemisbBeauty,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  Peach — Crawford'it  Early,  Large 
Early  York,  Hale's  Early,  Heath  Cling,  Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  and 
Steadley.    Cherry — Early  Richmond  and  Red  Morello. 

List  of  varieties,  and  proportions  of  each,  preferred  for  a  family  orchard 
of  100  trees:  Apples— Summer,  2  Early  Harvest,  3  Carolina  Red  June,  2 
Ducbees  of  Oldenburgh,  2  Trenton  Early,  6  Red  Astracban ;  autumn,  6  Lowell, 
5  Maiden's  Blush,  2  Rambo,  5  Fameuse,  2  Bailey's  Sweet;  winter,  12  Wine- 
sap,  10  Ben  Davis,  10  Rawles  Genet,  6  Jonathan,  6  Wagener,  6  Willow 
Twig,  6  Bom^  Beauty,  5  Dominie,  5  Grimes's  Golden,  2  Talman  or  Bailey's 
SweeL 

List  of  varieties,  and  proportions  of  each,  named  in  the  order  of  profit, 
most  reliable  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees :  300  Ben  Davis,  200  Wine- 
sap,  100  Willow  Twig,  100  Rawles  Genet,  100  Jonatban,  25  Gilpin,  26  Dom- 
inie, 25  Missouri  Pippin,  15  Wagener,  10  Rome  Beauty,  7  Grimes's  Golden, 
10  Early  Harvest,  10  Carolina  Red  June,  5  Hightop  Sweet  (syn.  Swe^ 
June),  16  Red  Astracban,  10  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  10  Lowell,  16  Maid- 
en's Blush,  10  Fameuse,  5  Bailey's  Sweet. 

SMALL  FBUITS. 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  upland,  with  a 
northern  exposure;  currant,  shaded;  strawberry,  southeast  exposure,  well 
drained. 

Soil  most  productive;  Blackberry,  deep,  rich  loam  j  currant,  moist  loam; 
gooseberry,  deep,  moist,  black  loam;  raspberry,  rich,  moist  sandy  loam; 
strawberry,  deep,  moist,  light,  and  warm. 

Preparation :  For  all  classes,  plowed  deep,  and  thoroughly  harrowed ;  car 
rants,  well  mulched. 

Planting  season :  In  early  spring. 

System :  Blackberry,  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  4  feet  in  rows ;  currant,  in  rowi 
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6  feet  apart,  and  4  feet  in  rows — keep  in  hills;  gooseberry,  in  rows  6  feet 
apart,  and  in  hills  5  feet  in  the  row ;  raspberry,  in  rovs  6  feet  apart,  and  in 
bills  4  to  5  feet  in  the  row;  strawberry,  in  beds  three  feet  wide,  and  three 
feet  space  between  the  beds,  for  the  purpose  of  a  new  bed  whenever  needed. 

CultiTstion:  Thorough,  but  shallow,  near  the  plants;  currants,  mulching 
is  all  that  is  needed. 

Pruning:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  cut  back  the  main  canes  to  three  feet 
in  lengtb,  and  side  branches  to  20  inches  from  the  cane.  Remove  all  old 
canes.  Curraut  and  gooseberry,  remove  old  unproductive  wood  io  the  fell, 
and  head  in  one-quarter  of  the  season's  growth,  if  it  has  been  strong  and 
heavy. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  in  the  order  of  their  value:  Black- 
berry, Kittatinny  and  Lawton;  currant.  Red  Dutch;  gooseberry,  Houghton ; 
raspberry,  Turner  and  Miami;  strawberry,  Charlee  Downing  and  Wilson's 
Albany. 

The  one  variety  that  affords  the  most  satbfactory  results,  in  plant  and  pro- 
duct: Blackberry,  Kittatinny;  ourrant.Red  Dutch;  gooseberry, Houghton ; 
raspberry,  Miami;  strawberry,  Charles  Downing. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  to  currant,  raspberry  and  strawberry  in 
summer,  and  strawberry  in  winter. 

Manuring  is  profitable  to  all  classes  on  upland,  scattered  broadcast,  in  fall 
or  early  spring. 

TINETABDa. 

Location  preferable:  Upland,  having  a  south  or  eoutheast  exposure,  to  pro- 
duce early  ripening  fruit,  and  a  north  or  northeast  to  extend  the  season  of 
ripening. 

Soil  most  productive:  Immaterial  with  the  Concord  and  Clinton.  The 
Delaware  requires  a  warm,  sandy  loam. 

Preparation :  Heavy  land  requires  deep,  thorough  plowing  and  harrowing. 

Planting:  Distance  in  rows,  8  feet  apart  and  8  to  10  feet  in  the  row.  First- 
class  one-year-old  plants  are  preferable. 

Cultivation:  With  a  one-horse  turning-plow,  tnm  the  land  to  the  center 
between  the  rows;  with  a  hoe  cut  out  the  weeds  in  rows,  and  in  a  few  days 
turn  the  dirt  towards  the  vines;  cultivate  early  in  the  season  and  again  late 
in  fall;  train  to  trellis. 

Preferred  varieties,  in  order  of  success:  For  family  use,  Concord,  Ivea, 
Clinton,  Delaware,  and  Goethe;  for  market.  Concord,  Ives,  and  Goethe. 

UISCELLANEODS   NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  was  much  greater  than  in  1879. 

The  present  condition  of  horticulture  is  generally  good.  Trees  from  home 
nurseries  give  much  better  satisfaction  than  from  abroad. 

The  results  of  the  past  years  are  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  interest  and 
confidence  in  fruit-growing  are  general  among  the  people  of  this  county. 
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DICKINSON  COUNTY. 

BY    1.    'W.    R0B80N,    CHEEVEB. 
OBCHABDB. 

Date  of  first  plantiog:  Apple,  in  1865;  pear,  plum  and  cherrr,  in  1870; 

peach,  in  1860;  by Packard,  of  Enterprise,  "Squire  Barber  and  T.  C 

Henry  of  Abilene. 

Dateof  first fruitiog:  Apple,inl870;  peacb.iDl869 — IargecrDpinl872; 
plum,  in  1876;  cherry,  in  1872 — on  the  farms  of  the  above  mentioned  plant- 
ers, and  J.  W.  Bobeon,  of  Abilene. 

Location  moat  desirable:  Apple — The  first  planted  vere  on  river  and 
creek  bottoms,  and  most  of  them  are  now  among  the  things  that  were;  thou 
planted  on  uplands  daring  the  last  decade  have  done  well.  Fear  are  not  a 
snccess.  Peach,  plum  and  cherry — Becond  bottom  and  upland,  even  at  the 
base  of  the  sand-hills,  has  proven  to  be  a  good  one. 

Soil  most  prodnctive:  For  apple,  peach  and  plum — lightloamy,  of  which 
the  upland  forms  are  composed  in  this  county ;  cherry,  in  every  variety  of 
soil. 

Preparation  neceeaary:  Deep  plowing,  for  all  classes. 

Distances:  Apple — In  rows,25feetapBrteach  way.  Lay  off  the  land  with 
a  plow  each  way,  and  open  holes  tor  the  trees  in  the  checks  made  by  the  croa 
of  rows.  In  setting  the  trees,  str»ghteD  all  the  Sbrous  roots  and  closely  psck 
the  dirt  about  them  and  under  the  base  of  the  stem.  Mulching  should  besp- 
plied  as  soon  as  planting  is  done.  Two>year-old  trees  are  the  most  suitable. 
Peach — In  rows  20  feet  apart.  Use  one-year-old  treee  from  the  bud.  Ploi" 
— Set  16  feet  apart.  Cherry — Set  16  feet  apart,  and  use  one  and  two-year- 
old  trees.  The  treatment  given  for  planting  of  the  apple  should  be  followed 
with  all  classes. 

Cultivation :  All  classes  shouM  be  cultivated  during  the  first  five  or  siz 
years.  Corn  is  the  best  crop  to  grow  in  an  orchard.  Leave  the  stalks  stand- 
ing until  spring,  for  a  protection  and  to  prevent  snow  from  drifting.  Tbs 
land  should  not  be  stirred  after  the  month  of  June. 

Pruning:  Apple — Remove  all  branches  liable  to  interfere,  at  any  tintt— 
better  when  quite  small.  The  saw  or  chisel  should  never  be  taken  into  >n 
orchard  except  in  case  of  accident  or  dire  necessity.  Pear  —  Treat  the  ssme 
as  apple,  only  in  that  the  strong  shoots  should  be  shortened  in  daring  ll>* 
growing  season.  Peach  — Terminal  and  strong  side  shoota  should  be  cut  b*ck 
one-third  of  their  length  every  winter.  Plum  and  cherry  require  but  littl* 
thinning  of  their  tops. 

Wind-breaks  are  indispensable  in  this  section.  Should  be  constructed  W 
ihe  north  and  south  sides,  and  12  feet  from  the  first  rowt^  ordiard  V- 
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Plaot  ID  rows  6  feet  apart,  and  6  feet  in  tbe  row.  The  breadth  of  the  ebelter 
on  the  north  side  afaould  be  20  rods,  and  on  the  soutb  3  rode.  Cultivate 
with  boree  cultivator  several  times  eacb  season,  until  the  trees  prevent  by  io- 
terfering.  Varieties  of  trees  used  for  sncb  purposes,  box  elder,  ash,  elm. 
Cottonwood  succeeded  for  six  years,  but  borers  are  making  severe  attacks 
upon  it. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  value  and  productiveness — For  family 
purposes:  Apple — Cooper's  Early  White,  Maiden's  Blush,  Lowell,  Famense, 
Jonathan,  Missouri  Pippin,  Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Grimes's  Golden,  Rawle* 
Genet,  Willow  Twig,  Gilpiu,  Fink.  Fear  — Flemish  Beauty.  Peach  — Ams- 
den's  June,  Hale's  Early,  Troth's  Early  Bed,  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's 
Late,  Heath  Cling.  Plum — Miner  and  Emigrant.  Cherry — Early  Rich- 
mond, Lat«  Richmond,  Ldb,  Belle  Magnifique,  common  Morello.  For  mar- 
ket purposes:  Apple  and  pear — Havenotbeensufficiently  tested  to  determine 
their  market  qualitiee.  Peacb — Amsden's  June,  Hale's  Early,  Crawford's 
£arly,  Crawford's  Late,  Heath  Cling,  and  select  Kansas  seedlings.  Cherry — 
Early  Richmond. 

List  of  varieties,  and  proportions  of  each,  preferred  for  a  family  orchard 
of  100  trees:  Apple — Summer,  2  Early  Harvest,  2  Carolina  Red  June,  2 
Early  Pennook,  2  Cooper's  Early  White;  autumn,  2  Maiden's  Blush,  2  Low- 
ell, 2  Fall  Wine,  2  Famense,  2  Fulton,  2  Grimes's  Golden;  winter,  6  Dominie, 
5  Jonatb&n,  5  Missouri  Pippin,  10  Winesap,  10  Ben  Davis,  30  Rawles  Genet, 
10  Willow  Twig,  5  Gilpin. 

List  of  varieties,  and  proportions  of  each,  named  in  the  ord*  r  of  profit, 
most  reliable  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees :  10  Early  Peonock,  10  Red 
Aatrachan,  10  Cooper's  Early  White,  10  Sops  of  Wine,  10  Maiden's  Blush, 
10  Lowell,  10  Qramar  Pearmain,  10  Fulton,  20  Grimes's  Golden,  25  Dom- 
inie, 25  Jonathan,  50  Missouri  Pippin,  100  Winesap,  100  Ben  Davis,  400 
Rawles  Genet,  100  Fink,  50  Willow  Twig,  60  Gilpin. 

SHALL   FBUIT8. 

Dateof  first  planting :  Blackberry,  currant  and  gooseberry,  in  1870 ;  rasp- 
berry, in  1868;  strawberry,  iu  1865;  byT.  C.  Henry,  Judge  Kilgore  and 
'Squire  Barber,  of  Abilene. 

Location  preferable ;  Blaokerry,  nplaod ;  currant  and  gooseberry,  upland, 
moist,  and  shaded ;  raspberry  and  strawberry,  upland. 

Soil  moat  productive:  Sandy,  for  all  classes. 

Preparation:  Deep  plowing. 

Planting  season:  Early  spring. 

System:  Blackberry,  in  rowB8  feet  apart,  and  3  feet  in  rows;  gooseberry, 
Ifae  rows  6  feet  apart,  and  4  feet  in  the  row;  raspberry,  rows  8  feet  apart, 
4  feet  in  row;  strawberry,  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  15  inches  in  row. 

Cultivation  necessary:  Blackberry,  gooseberry  and  raspberry,  first  year, 
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frequeot,  with  horse  cultivator — mulch  thereafter;  carrant,  heavy  mulch 
from  the  time  of  plantiDg;  strawberry,  keep  clean  with  cultivator  and  hoe, 
remove  all  ruuoera  as  they  form,  mulch  lightly  id  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring 
draw  it  back  into  the  space  between  rowa. 

Pruning:  Blackberry,  in  summer,  nip  off  the  ends  of  cane  in  June,  and 
the  laterals  in  July;  in  winter,  cut  out  the  old  wood  of  the  previous  year; 
gooseberry,  in  winter,  thin  out  the  old  branches,  to  encourage  young  growth, 
and  cut  back  long  shoots;  raspberry,  treat  the  same. 

Listof  varieties,  in  the  order  of  value  and  productiveness:  Blackberry, 
Kittatiuny;  gooseberry,  Houghton;  raspberry,  Doolittle,  McGo¥mick,  ( syn. 
Mammoth  Cluster);  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

The  one  variety  which  affords  the  roost  satisfactory  results,  in  plant  and 
product:  All  of  the  foregoing,  except  Doolittle  raspberry. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  in  both  winter  and  summer,  and  is  indis- 
pensable. 

Manuring  of  all  classes  is  profitable,  excepting  the  strawberry.  Should  be 
spread  on  the  land  in  winter,  and  plowed  under  in  spring.  After  the  fint 
year,  only  spread  on  the  sur&ce. 

TIHETABDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  1870,  by  T.  G.  Henry,  of  Abilene. 

Location  most  desirable:  Upland;  second  bottom  does  very  well. 

Soil  most  productive:  Sandy  loam. 

Preparation  necessary:  Deep  plowing  and  subsoil  stirring  would  be  ao 
advantage  for  upland. 

Planting:  Distance,  8  feet  by  8;  mulch  as  soon  as  planted;  strong  one- 
year-old  vines  are  most  suitable. 

Cultivation:  Stir  frequently  with  cultivator  until  the  last  of  August 

Training  and  pruning :  The  spur  and  cane  system  combined,  maintuning 
an  annual  supply  of  canes  from  the  collar. 

List  of  preferred  varieties,  in  the  order  of  success:  For  family  use,  Concord, 
Salem,  Hartford  Prolific ;  for  market.  Concord. 

UieCELLANEOUS   NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  compared  with  that  of  1879:  Apple,  peach, 
blackberry,  raspberry,  60  per  cent;  pear,  much  less;  cherry,  gooseberry, 
strawberry,  20  per  cent 

The  present  condition  of  horticulture,  in  the  aggregate,  is  not  very  cheer- 
ing; but  is  much  better  at  the  end  of  the  past  ten  years  than  in  many  of  the 
States  east  of  this  at  fifteen  years. 

There  is  a  general  inlerest  and  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  fruit 
growing  with  the  people  of  this  county,  and  sufficient  encouragement  for  fu- 
ture investments. 
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DONIPHAN  COUNTY. 

lY    S.     HATCH,     WATHENA. 


OBCHABDS. 

I  cannot  furnish  the  date  of  first  planting  in  this  county. 

The  experieDoe  of  past  years  favor,  afi  most  desirable  for  fruit  trees,  a  lo- 
cation vith  a  northerD  exposure,  or  where  protected  from  west  and  southwest 
winds. 

Soil  most  productive:  This  county  is  composed  largely  of  the  bluS  of  the 
Missouri  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  soil  is  very  generally  uniform,  being 
a  black  loam,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  sand,  making  it  light  and  friable. 
ThesubBoil  is  clay,  underlaid  with  limestone.  It  proves  to  be  excellently 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  preference  given  is  not  so 
much  as  to  soil  as  the  location,  which  should  be  sufficiently  rolling  to  afford 
ample  drainage.  The  bottom  lands  of  the  river  should  be  avoided,  for  the 
reason  that,  being  largely  composed  of  "gumbo  "  soil,  they  afibrd  but  slight 
if  any  drainage,  which  causes  the  roots  to  decay  from  the  stagnant  water 
around  them. 

Soil:  Its  preparation  should  bedeep,  by  plowing  and  thorough  pulverizing, 
for  all  classes  of  fruits. 

Season  for  planting:  Spring-time  is  preferable. 

System  for  planting:  In  squares,  trees  28  feet  apart;  pear  and  peach,  20  feet. 

Cultivation:  Shallow  in  early  spring;  allowing  a  crop  of  grass  and  weeds 
to  grow  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  for  a  winter  protection  of  the 
groand ;  seed  to  clover  as  soon  as  cultivation  is  made  difficult  by  the  size  of 
tree.    This  treatment  applies  to  all  classes  of  orchard  trees. 

Pruning:  Apple,  in  April  and  until  July,  removing  only  such  limbs  as 
are  crowding  and  chafing;  pear,  train  to  a  pyramidal  form.  Other  classes 
do  not  require  any  pruning,  except  to  remove  interfering  limbs. 

Wind-breaks,  constructed  on  the  southwest  side,  are  beneficial.  Cotton- 
wood and  willow  trees  have  been  successfully  used  for  such  purposes. 

A  list  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  which  have  been  productive — 
For  JamUy  parpoaet:  Apple — Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Rambo,  Fameuse,  Winesap,  Rawles  Genet,  Jonathan,  and  Talmao's 
Sweet  Pear — Bartlett,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  White  Doyenne,  and  Buf- 
fum.  Peach — Amsden's  June,  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Early 
York,  and  Heath  Cling.  Plum  —  Wild  Goose.  Cherry  —  Early  Richmond, 
English  Morello,  common  Morello,  and  May  Duke.  For  market  purpotea: 
Apple — Ben  Davis,  Missouri  Pippin,  Winesap,  Rawles  Genet,  Rambo,  Maid- 
en's Blush,  Red  Astrachan,  and  Early  Harvest.  Pear— Bartlett,  White 
Doyenne,  Buffum,  and  Duchess  d'Angouleme.  Peach  —  Amsden's  June, 
Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Early  York,  and  Heath  Cling.  Plum  — 
Wild  Goose.    Cherry — Early  Richmond  and  English  Morello.    OoOqIc 
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List  of  varieties,  and  proportion  of  each,  for  a  family  orchard  of  100  trees : 
Apple — Sulnmer,  2  Early  Harvest,  3  Red  A^trachan,  2  Summer  Bom,  2 
American  Summer  Pearmain,  2  Golden  Sweet;  &iitumD,4  Rambo,  3  Fameuse, 
3  Maiden's  Bluah,  3  Ortley,  2  Belmont;  winter,  15  Winesap,  16  Rawlee Genet, 
15  Missouri  Pippin,  6  Ben  Davia,  6  White  Winter  Pearmain,  5  Jonathan,  S 
Talman's  Sweet,  6  Willow  Twig,  2  Yellow  Bellflower,  2  Huntsman's  Fa- 
vorite. 

List  of  varieties  most  reliable — proportions  of  each,  named  io  the  order  of 
profit,  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees:  Apple— 300  Ben  Itevis,  250 
Winesap,  200  Missouri  Pippin,  75  Rawles  Genet,  60  Jonathan,  26  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  20  Rambo,  10  Sops  of  Wine,  10  Mfuden's  Blush,  5  Fa- 
meuse,  5  Ortley,  20  Red  Astrachan,  20  Carolina  Red  June,  10  Early  Harvest. 

BHALL  FBUm. 

Location  preferable :  A  northern  exposure  for  all  classes  except  the  straw- 
berry, which  should  be  on  a  eontheast  or  west. 

Soil :  Preparation — Blackberry  and  raspberry,  deep  plowing  and  thorough 
harrowing.     The  raspberry  and  strawberry  require  rich  land. 

Planting  season  — All  claUes  in  early  epring. 

System:  Blackberries — Throw  open  furrows  with  a  plow,  7  feet  apart, and 
set  the  plants  in  them  3  feet  apart;  gooseberry,  in  rows  3  to  4  feet  apart; 
raspberry,  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  and  for  blackcaps,  3  feet  apart  in  the  row ; 
red  varieties,  5  feet  apart;  strawberry,  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  15  inches  in 
the  row. 

Cultivation:  Clean  culture  or  mulching,  cutting  down  all  sprouts.  Rasp- 
berry, keep  the  ground  level  in  their  culture;  strawberry,  constant;  mulcfa 
in  the  fall,  allowing  it  to  remain  until  fruit  is  gathered  next  year. 

Pruning :  Head  back  the  canes  when  grown,  to  3  or  3}  feet  high,  in  sum- 
mer.    Raspberry,  head  back  the  canes  when  2  to  21  feet  high. 

A  list  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  in  the  order  of  value :  Blackberry, 
Eittatinny  and  Snyder;  currant.  Red  Dutch;  raspberry — black  varieties, 
Doolittle  and  McCormick ;  red,  Turner  and  Thwack ;  strawberry,  Wilson's 
Albany,  Capt^o  Jack,  Orescent. 

The  one  variety  affording  the  most  satisfactory  results,  in  plant  and  pro- 
duct; Blackberry,  Kittatinny;  currant,  Red  Dutch ;  gooseberry,  Houghton ; 
raspberry,  Doolittle ;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany, 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  to  small  fruits,  in  sammer  and  winter. 

Manuring  has  been  profitable  with  raspberry  and  strawberry ;  should  be 
liberally  broadcast  in  spring  and  fall,  and  worked  into  the  ground  around 
the  plants. 

VINETAKDB. 

Location :  Eastern  or  southern  exposure,  open  to  free  circulation  of  air. 
Soil  most  productive :  Slightly  sandy,  with  porous  subsoil. 
Preparation :  Deep  plowing  and  thorough  harrowing. 
Distance  for  planting :  8  feet  apart  each  way.    Plants  to  be  set  shouldi  be 
two  years  old,  if  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  one  year,  if  by  layers.     '({ 
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GuItiTadoQ  should  be  clean,  shallow,  aod  continued  until  Julf. 

Training  and  pruning:  Stakes  or  trellis  are  suitable;  a  combiuation  of 
spur  and  renewal  system,  for  pruning. 

A  preferred  list,  in  the  order  of  succese :  For  family  use,  Coocord,  Martha, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Delaware ;  for  market.  Concord,  Ivee,  Hartford  Prolific. 

HISCELLANEODB  K0TE8. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  compared  with  1879 :  About  the  same  of 
all  classes. 

The  preeent  condition  of  horticulture  is  encouraging  for  extended  inveat- 
ments  in  the  future.  There  is  a  general  interest  and  confidence  in  the  pur- 
suit among  the  people  of  this  county. 


ELLIS  COUNTY. 


BY   HABTIN   ALL,EN,   HAYS  CITY. 


OBCHAKoe. 

I>ate  of  first  plan^g:  All  claseea  in  1873,  except  peach,  which  was  in 
1874,  by  Martin  Allen,  Hays  City. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple,  peach  and  cherry,  in  1878,  plum,  in  1879, 
on  the  farms  of  P.  W.  Smith  and  this  reporter,  at  Hays  City. 

Time  has  not  been  of  sufficient  length  to  determine  any  facta  relative  to 
locatioDB  and  most  productive  soils. 

The  preparation  of  land  should  be  thorough  and  deep. 

Planting:  Should  be  done  in  early  spring.  Apple  trees  require  24  feet 
each  way,  or  in  rows  24  feet  apart  and  12  feet  in  the  row.  Cultivation,  such 
as  is  required  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  com. 

Prune  all  claasea  of  trees  bo  aa  to  develop  the  growth  on  south  and  wind- 
ward  sides  by  shortening  in  heavy  leading  limbs  on  the  opposite  side.  Re- 
move all  dead,  feeble  and  chafing  branches  and  succulent  growth  from  the 
stem  and  collar. 

Wind-breaks :  Located  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  are  an  advanti^  to 
the  orchard  and  garden.  Construct  in  rows  12  feet  apart  and  4  feet  in  row. 
Cultivate  lightly  with  a  turning-plow  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  subdue  weeds 
between  the  rows,  and  in  rows  use  a  hoe.  The  cottonwood,  box  elder,  honey 
locust,  Osage  orange  and  elms  have  been  successfully  used. 

SHALL  FRUITS. 

Date  of  first  planting :  All  classes  in  1873,  except  Btratrberries,  which  were 
planted  in  1875,  by  Martin  Allen,  of  Hays  City,  All  classes  failed,  and  so 
far  small  fruits  have  not  succeeded.  Still  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  plowing 
the  soil  deep,  or  trenching  it  and  mulching,  and  shading  the  plants  when  set, 
would  very  much  relieve  us  of  serious  obstacles  hindering  a  success.     ,^t[,> 
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Dateof  first  pkuting:  All  classes  in  1874,  which  failed.  That  of  1875  and 
1876  succeeded.  These  efforts  were  made  hj  P.  W.  Smith  and  Martin  Allen, 
of  Hays  City. 

Would  recommend  planting  the  grape  on  high  lands,  where  decaying  rocks 
crop  out. 

Soil  should  be  well  prepared  as  for  any  other  crop.  Use  young  plaats, 
one  to  two  years,  strongly  grown. 

Cultivation;  To  keep  soil  loose  and  kill  the  weeds.  Train  low,  as  over  a 
pile  of  brush  or  corn  stalks. 

Very  little  was  planted  in  1880.  That  for  1879  failed  largely  from  the 
dry  season,  poor  condition  of  the  stock  when  it  reached  here,  and  the  lack  of 
a  proper  knowledge  of  how  and  what  to  do,  among  the  people. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

BY   DR.   ISAIAH   PILE,   OTTAWA. 
OKCHABDS. 

Date  of  first  planting  of  all  classes  of  orchard  fruits:  In  1868,  by  M.  Os- 
borne and  J.  Black,  of  Peoria,  and  this  reporter. 

Most  desirable  location,  determined  by  the  past  year's  experience :  For  all 
classes,  a  high,  rolling  land. 
Soil  most  productive:  A  clay  loain,  with  limestone  base. 
Preparation  of  soil  necessary,  before  planted:  Thorough  plowing  and  faar- 
rowing. 

Planting:  Preferred  time,  in  autumn. 

Method:  For  apples — Lay  off  the  ground  by  plowing  a  deep  furrow  every 

16  feet,  and  mark  crosswise  the  same  distance  apart,  (16  feet);  then  set  the 

trees  32  feet  apart  in  eacb  row  thus:  (Note. — This  is  the  quincunx  form  of 

planting.    See  diagram. — SEtfT.)    In 

Tree:!2fcei.  ^ planting.  Commence  with  the  first  row; 

1^  I  ^*l  leave  the  first  check  in  the  row  vacant, 

I  and  set  a  tree  at  the  second  check ;  con- 

I  i  tinue  through  the  row,  planting  every 

I  J  I  other  check;  commence  on  the  seoond 

.._  -  __  ...  ^^^^.    ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^  check,  and 

j  alternate  the  checks  throughout  the  row- 

The  trees  in  the  third  row  will  be  di- 
%.j^  rectiy  opposite  to  those  in  the  first  rov> 

'       '  and  32  feet  disUnt.    Those  in  the  fourth 

row  will  be  opposite  those  in  the  second, 
and  32  feet  distant.     All  the  trees  in  the  odd-numbered  rows  will  correspond 
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with  each  other,  and  tboae  iu  the  eveo-numbered  rowa  will  correspond  with 
each  other.  Pears  and  peaohes,  plaDt  24  feet  apart  each  way;  plum  and 
cherry,  20  feet  apart  each  way. 

Cultivatioo:  Should  cootiaue  until  the  trees  are  Beveo  or  eight  years  old; 
then  sow  the  ground  to  clover,  blue-grasa  or  orchard  grass. 

Pruning:  Trim  thoroughly  while  the  trees  are  young,  to  secure  an  evenly- 
balaoced,  open  top;  do  the  work  late  iu  fall  or  early  in  spring. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  their  valQe,  which  have  been  productive 
in  this  county — For  Jamily  purposes:  Summer,  Early  Harvest,  Carolina 
Ked  June,  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Pennock,  American  Summer  Pearmain; 
autumn,  Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo,  Lowell,  Fameuse,  and  Fall  Wine;  winter, 
Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan,  Ranle's  Genet,  White  Winter  Pearmain, 
Missouri  Pippin,  Willow  Twig,  Rome  Beauty,  Gilpin,  and  Dominie.  Peach 
— Crawford's  Early,  Hale's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Heath  Cling,  Large 
Early  York,  Slump  the  World,  Amsden's  June,  and  Old  Mixon  Free.  Pear 
— Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Ducbeese  d'Angouleme,  Seckel,  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey,  Vicar  of  WinkGeld,  Butl'um,  White  Doyenne,  and  Howell.  Plum 
—  Wild  Goose,  Miner,  Chickasaw,  Damson,  Lombard,  and  Sand.  Cherry  — 
Early  Richmond,  common  Morello,  English  Morello,  May  Duke,  Governor 
Wood,  and  Belie  MaguiGque.  Grapes — Concord,  Ives,  Dracut  Amber,  and 
Clinton. 

Varieties  preferred,  and  number  of  each  to  plant,  in  a  family  orchard  of 
100  trees:  Apple — Summer,  10  trees,  viz..  Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red 
June,  American  Summer  Pearmain,  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Pennock,  and 
Cooper's  Early  White;  autumn,  10  trees,  viz..  Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo, 
Lowell,  Fameuse,  Fall  Wine,  and  Bailey's  Sweet;  winter,  80  trees,  viz., 
Winesap,  Missouri  Pippin,  Jonathan,  Bawles  Genet,  White  Winter  Pear- 
main, Dominie,  and  Smith's  Cider. 

For  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees;  100  Winesap,  100  Ben  Davis,  100 
Jonathan,  100  Rawles  Genet,  50  Gilpin,  lOO  Missouri  Pippin,  100  Willow 
Twig,  50  Dominie,  50  Grimes's  Golden,  25  Talmau's  Sweet,  100  Smith's  Ci- 
der, and  add  for  home  market,  40  Maiden's  Blush,  30  Lowell,  30  Fameuse, 
and  25  Fall  Wine. 

SMALL  FKUITS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  AH  classes,  except  strawberry  and  raspberry,  in 
1859,  by  Dr.  I.  Pile,  Ottawa. 

Location  preferable:  Highlands. 

Soil  most  productive:  Succeed  on  any  good  land. 

Preparation  of  land:  Thorough  plowing  and  pulverising. 

Planting,  preferred  season:  Early  in  spring. 

Small  fruitd  require  thorough  cultivation  with  plow  and  hoe. 

Pruning:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  cut  out  all  gld  canes  as  soon  as  fruit 
is  picked,  and  head  back  new  canes,  the  first  to  3  feet,  and  the  raspberry 
some  shorter. 
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List  of  varieties  established  as  reliably  productive,  and  nacoed  in  the  order 
of  their  value:  Blackberry,  Eittatitiny,  and  LantoD;  curraot,  Red  Dutcb; 
gooselKrry,  Houghton;  raspberry,  KfcCormick,  Doolittle,  Iron  Clad,  and 
Eagle;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany,  Col.  Cheney,  and  Chaa.  Downing. 

The  one  variety  which  affords  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  plant  and 
fruit:  Kittatiuny  blackberry.  Red  Dutch  currant,  Houghton  gooaeberrj, 
McCormick  (syn.  Mammoth  Cluster),  Wilson's  Albany  strawberry, 

Mulching  has  beeu  an  advantage  to  small  fruits,  both  summer  and  winter. 

Manuring  of  all  classea  has  beeu  profitable,  applied  in  Spring  or  winter  as 
a  surface  dressing.    Bhould  be  well  rotted. 

VINETARHa. 

A  high,  dry  locaUon  and  loamy  soil  produce  the  best  results. 
The  preparation  should  be  the  same  as  recommended  for  small  fruits. 
Select  one-year-old  first-class  plants,  set  in  rows  8  feet  apart  and  6  feet  in 
the  rows. 
The  Concord  and  Dracut  Amber  are  the  moet  profitable  varieties. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  was  equal  to  that  in  1879,  of  all  classes. 

The  present  condition  of  horticultural  investments  is  favorable,  and  pros- 
pects fair  for  the  future. 

The  results  of  past  years  are  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant  a  moderaK 
investment  in  fruit  growing  in  the  future.  The  interest  and  confidence  of  the 
people  in  this  pursuit  is  quite  general,  and  increasing. 


GREENWOOD  COUNTY. 

BT    ISAAC    DETHBRIDQE,    FAME. 
0BCHARD6. 

Date  of  first  planting :  Apple,epringof  1867;  pear,plumandcberry,8pri[ig 
1870;  peach,  1869,  by  W.  B.  Godfrey,  Madison,  and  this  reporter. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple,  plum  and  cherry,  1876 ;  pear,  1880  ;  peach, 
1874,  on  the  grounds  of  the  above-named  planters. 

Location  most  desirable:  Apple,  pear  and  peach,  eastern  exposure. 

Soil  most  productive;  Gravelly,  with  well-drained  subsoil,  for  all  classes- 
'  Laud  iutended  for  orchards  should  be  well  subdued  by  two  or  three  years' 
cultivation  in  crops,  and  put  in  fine  tilth  at  time  of  planting. 

Planting- ti me :  Large  apple  orchards,  both  fall  and  spring;  allotheisio 
spnug. 

Distances :  Apple  trees,  25  feet  each  way ;  peach,  16  feet  in  row,  and  rom 
20  feet  apart ;  plum,  15  feet  each  way ;  cherry,  12  to  15  feet  each  way. 
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CaltivatioD :  Apple  and  peach — Keep  clean  as  for  a  crop  of  corn  until 
July  iBt,  and  then  cease,  to  allow  the  wood  to  mature  for  winter.  Pear  — 
Those  least  cultivated  have  been  moat  successful.    Plum  and  cherry — Mulch. 

Pruning-time :  Apple — Duringmild  weather,  the  latter  part  of  winter;  re- 
move succulent  growth  and  chafing  limba,  but  at  all  times  encourage  a  growth 
to  shade  the  trunks.  Pear — Very  light.  Peach  —  Cut  back  in  spring  about 
one-fourth  of  last  season's  growth.  Plum  and  cherry  trees  — Same  as  pear 
trees. 

Wind-breaks  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  orchards  and  gardens,  where 
located  on  the  south  and  west  sides;  should  be  planted  closely,  in  rows,  and 
thin  out  as  the  growth  requires  in  afler  years ;  cultivate  the  same  as  for  corn. 
Box  elder,  cottonwood  and  peach  trees  are  drairable  for  such  purposes. 

List  of  varieties  of  fruit  which  are  productive,  named  in  the  order  of  their 
value,  for  family  purposes:  Apple — Red  Astrachan,  Carolina  Red  June, 
Early  Harvest,  Maiden's  Blush,  American  Summer  Fearmain, Lowell,  Rambo, 
Jonathan,  Ben  Davis,  Winesap,  Rawles  Genet,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Mis- 
souri Pippin,  Rome  Beauty,  Willow  Twig,  Limber  Twig.  Pear — Bartlett 
and  Flemish  Beauty.  Peach — Alexander,  Early  Beatrice,  Crawford's  Early, 
Troth's  Early  Red,  Hale's  Early,  Stump  the  World,  Old  Mixon  Free,  Heath 
Cling.    Plum — Wild  Goose,    Cherry — Common  Morello,  Early  Richmond. 

eUALL  FRUITS. 

Varieties  planted  :  Blackberry,  Kittatinny ;  currant.  Red  Dutch ;  goose- 
berry, Houghton ;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany.  Currants  are  most  success- 
ful on  the  north  side  of  a  fence;  the  other  classes  succeed  on  most  any  kind 
of  location  having  a  deep,  rich  soil. 

Cultivate  as  for  a  crop  of  corn ;  plant  in  the  spring — blackberry,  in  rows 
6  feet  apart,  and  2  feet  in  the  row ;  currants,  5  feet,  and  3  feet  in  the  row ; 
gooseberry,  6  feet  apart,  and  6  feet  in  the  row ;  strawberry,  2}  feet,  and  2 
feet  in  the  row.    Cultivate  thoroughly,  or  mulch  heavily. 

All  of  the  foregoing  varieties  excepting  the  currant,  have  been  productive 
aud  aSbrd  satisfactory  results  in  plant  and  fruit. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  to  small  fruits  both  in  summer  and  win- 
ter. Gooseberry  and  strawberry  should  be  manured,  which  should  be  applied 
during  winter  aud  worked  into  the  soil  in  spring  for  the  gooseberry,  but  left 
as  a  surface  dressing  with  the  strawberry. 

VINEYARDS. 

A  southern  exposure,  having  a  light,  dry  gravelly  soil,  has  been  the  most 
successful  location  and  soil. 

Preparation  of  the  land  before  planting  should  be  deep,  by  plowing. 

Use  one-year-old  plants,  set  in  rows  8  feet  apart  and  6  feet  in  the  rows. 
Cultivate  during  the  fore  part  of  the  season. 

Train  to  wire  trellises,  and  prune  after  the  spur  system. 

The  Concord  has  been  the  most  successful  variety. 
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The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  was  an  iDcrease  over  that  of  1878. 
The  present  condition  of  horticultural  iovestraents  is  promiaiDg,  on  the  up- 
lands; that  on  the  iowlanda,  somewhat  doubtful. 


HARVEY  COUNTY. 


BY    MYEON    HALL,    NEWTON. 


ORCHARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Apple  and  pear,  spring  of  1872;  peach,  plum  and 
cherry,  1873,  by  Myron  Hall,  Newton. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Peach,  in  1877;  plum,  in  1876;  cherry,  in  1878; 
all  on  the  farm  of  the  above. 

Location  desirable:  Apple,  make  the  heaviest  wood  growth  on  high,  roll- 
ing land ;  peach,  the  highest  lands ;  plum,  succeeds  on  any  location ;  cherry, 
is  tender  anywhere  tried. 

Soil  most  productive :  Apple,sandy  loam ;  peach,  dry,  sandy  loam ;  cherry, 
dry,  sandy  loam. 

Preparation  of  soil :  Deep  and  thorough  tillage  is  required  for  all  clasEes 
of  orchard  fruit. 

Season  for  planting i  Apple,  pear  and  plum,  fall  or  spring;  peach  and 
cherry,  spring. 

Method  for  plaotiog,  and  distances :  Apple — Remove  bruised  ends  of  roots 
cutting  from  the  under  side.  Cut  back  one-third  of  last  year's  growth  from 
the  top.  Set  leaning  to  the  southwest,  in  rows  25  feet  each  way,  or  30  feet 
east  and  west,  and  20  feet  north  and  south.  Pear — Treat  same  as  the  apple, 
but  plant  only  12  f^t  apart  each  way.  Dwarfs  should  be  planted  deep,  so 
as  to  encourage  a  growth  of  roots  from  above  the  union  of  bud  and  stock. 
Peach  —  Requires  more  top  pruning  when  transplanted  than  any  other  clasa. 
Remove  all  side  limbs,  and  set  15  feet  apart  each  way.  Plum — Set  10  feet 
distant  from  each  other.  Cherry — Smooth  off  bruised  ends  of  roots;  cut 
back  the  top  as  for  apples.  Set  two  inches  deeper  than  in  the  nursery,  and 
in  rows  15  feet  apart. 

System  of  cultivation:  Apple,  frequently  while  young;  peach,  plum  and 
cherry,  same  as  for  a  corn  crop. 

Pruning,  time  and  manner:  Apple — March  to  June;  all  large  wounds 
should  be  covered  with  grafting  wax.  Pear — In  early  spring.  Peach — • 
From  January  to  October.  Plum  —  Requires  much  pruning,  and  can  be 
safely  done  at  any  time.     Cherry — In  early  spring,  opening  out  the  centers. 

Wind-breaks:  Have  been  beneficial  to  apple  orchards  and  gardens,  when 
constructed  on  the  north  and  south  sides.     The  cottonwood,  box  elder,  sofi 
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maple,  RueeiaD  mulberry,  silver-leafed  poplar  and  Oaage  orange  bare  been 
BuccesafuUy  used  for  such  purposes.    Should  receive  good  cultivation. 

A  list  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  which  have  been  produc. 
tive — For  famUt/ purposet:  Apple  —  Early  Harvest,  Cooper's  Early  White, 
Rambo,  Rawles  Genet,  Missouri  Pippin,  Ben  Davis,  Winesap.  Peach — 
Hale's  Early,  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Heath  Cling,  and  choice 
native  seedlings.  Plum — Wild  Qoose,  Weaver,  and  choice  native  kinds. 
Cherry — Early  Richmond,  May  Duke,  English  Morello,  common  black  Mo-  ' 
rello.  For  market  purposes:  Apple — Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June, 
Cooper's  Early  White,  Maiden's  Bluah,  Rambo,  Red  Astrachan,  Missouri 
Pippin,  Rawlea  Genet,  Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Rome  Beauty,  Qllpin,  Dominie, 
Jonathan,  Willow  Twig.  Fear —  Bartlett,  Ducbeese  d'Aogouleme,  Clapp's 
Favorite,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Flemish  Beauty,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
Bufibm,  Osband's  Summer.  Peach — Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late, 
Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Heath  Cling,  Indian  Blood  Cling,  Tellow  Cling. 
Plum — Wild  Goose,  Weaver,  and  native  sorts.  Cherry — Early  Richmond, 
May  Duke,  English  Morello,  common  Morello. 

Varieties  and  proportion  of  each  for  a  family  orchard  of  100  trees:  Ap- 
ple— Summer,  6  Early  Harvest,  5  Carolina  Red  June,  5  Early  Ripe,  5 
American  Summer  Fearmain,  5  Red  Astrachan,  5  Cooper's  Early  White; 
autumn,  5  Rambo,  5  Maiden's  Bluah,  5  Fameuse,  5  Holland  Pippin ;  winter, 
10  Missouri  Pippin,  10  Winesap,  10  Rswies  Genet,  5  Ben  Davis,  5  Rome 
Beauty,  6  Dominie,  5  Talman's  Sweet 

Varieties  most  reliable,  and  proportions  of  each,  named  in  the  order  of 
profit,  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees :  Apples — 200  Missouri  Pippin, 
100  Rawles  Genet,  100  Ben  Davis,  100  Winesap,  100  Dominie,  100  Willow 
Twig,  100  Jonathan,  50  Rome  Beauty,  50  White  Winter  Pearmain,  SO  Gil- 
pin, 60  Smith's  Cider. 

SHALL  FRUITS. 

Date  of  planting:  All  classes  except  currant,  in  the  spring  of  1873,  by 
L.  Cook,  Newton. 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry, northern  slope;  currant,  any  with  shade 
on  Boatb  side ;  gooseberry  succeeds  in  any  location ;  raspberry,  high,  rolling 
g;round ;  strawberry  not  a  success. 

Soil  most  productive :  Sandy  loam;  gooseberry  and  raspberry,  on  any  kind. 

Preparation  of  soil :  Plow  deep,  and  pulverize  thoroughly. 

Season  for  planting:  Blackberry,  autumn;  currant  and  gooseberry,  au- 
tumn or  early  spring;  raspberry  and  strawberry,  in  early  spring. 

System  for  planUng;  Blackberry,  in  open  furrows,  8  feet  apart,  with  plow; 
Mt  the  plants  in  the  fiirrow  3  to  4  feet  apart,  and  fill  in  around  them  with 
hoe  or  shovel ;  plant  the  currant,  gooseberry  and  raspberry  in  the  same  way. 

Cultivation :  By  frequent  use  of  a  cultivator,  and  mulcb  the  rows ;  cur- 
rants, keep  well  mulched ;  gooseberry  and  raspberry  require  clean  culture, 
and  rows  mulched. 
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PruniDg :  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  cut  canes  back  to  3  feet,  in  March. 

A  list  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  in  the  order  of  value:  Blackberry, 
KittatiDDy;  currant.  Rocky  Mountain ;  gooseberry,  Houghton;  raspberry. 
Smith  and  McCormick;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany  most  promising. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  to  small  fruits,  in  winter  and  summer. 

Manure:  All  classes  of  small  fruits  are  benefited  by  a  top  dressing  of  tfae 
ground  with  well-rotted  manure,  in  the  fall. 

VINEYABDa. 

Date  of  first  planting :  Fall  of  1876,  by  S.  A.  Browu,  Newton. 

Location  most  desirable:  Southeastern  slope,  protected  on  the  south  side. 

Soil  most  productive:  Deep,  sandy  loam. 

Preparation  of  soil :  Deep  plowing,  well  pulverized. 

Distance  for  planting:  Eight  feet  apart  each  way.  Well-rooted  one-year- 
old  layfre  are  most  suitable. 

CuldvaUon :  When  the  weeds  start,  commence  running  the  cultivator. 
Keep  the  ground  stirred  and  clear  of  weeds. 

Training  and  pruning:  Set  posts  in  the  rows  north  and  south,  24  feet  apart, 
run  wires  on  the  posts  even  distances  from  each  other,  fastening  the  lower  one 
about  2  feet  &om  the  ground ;  to  these  wires  train  the  canes.  After  the  vioes 
commence  fruiting,  in  February  of  each  year  cut  back  all  of  the  previous 
years'  growth  to  two  buds  on  each  shoot,  which  are  sufficient  for  fruiting. 

List  of  varieties  in  the  order  of  their  success :  For  family  use,  Coocord, 
Ives,  Delaware,  Martha,  Elvira,  Clinton,  Hartford  Prolific ;  for  market,  Coo- 
cord, Ives,  Delaware,  Dracut  Amber,  Martha. 

HISCELLAH  EOUa. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  compared  with  1879 :  Apple,  not  as  great, 
but  better  per  cent,  living;  plum,  blackberry,  gooseberry,  more,  and  cherry 
about  equal;  strawberry,  less. 

The  present  condition  of  horticultural  investments  is  good,  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  extended  investments  In  the  future.  There  is  a  general  In- 
terest and  confidence  in  the  pursuit  among  our  people. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

BY  W.   D.   BARNBTT,   HOLTOM. 

ORCHARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting;  Apple  and  peach,  April  S,  1855,by  W.D.  Baroett, 
Holton. 

Dateoffirstfruiting:  Apple,in  I860;  peach, in  1857;  cherry.in  186d,0D 
the  farm  of  the  above-mentioned  planter. 

Location  preferable:  Apple,  a  northweet  slope;  pear,  peuib,  plam  and 
cherry,  on  any  except  bottom  lands. 
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Soil  most  productive:  Limealone  surface,  with  a  clay  underlyiug,  formerly 
covered  with  forest  trees,  for  all  clasaee. 

PreparatioD  oecessary :  The  laud  should  be  thoroughly  aod  deeply  plowed, 
and  cultivated  with  a  crop  of  some  kind  prior  to  plantiug;  then  deeply 
plowed,  for  all  classes. 

PlautiDg:  All  classes  should  be  planted  in  the  spriug,  as  bood  as  the  land 
can  be  properly  prepared. 

Method  and  distances:  Open  holes  suffioieutly  large,  but  no  deeper  than 
the  grouud  has  been  plowed,  to  allow  tbe  roots  of  the  trees  to  be  spread  out 
in  natural  position.  Apples,  set  30  feet;  pear,  20  feet;  peach,  plum  and 
cherry,  16  feet  apart  each  way. 

Cultivation:  Apple  and  pear,  in  hoed  crops  the  first  five  or  six  years;  then 
BOW  to  clover,  mow  it  and  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  land,  as  a  mulch  and 
manure;  peach,  plum  and  cherry  should  be  cultivated  each  year,  to  produce 
the  best  results. 

Pmoing:  Commence  when  the  tree  is  young,  form  a  low  head,  leaving 
branches  at  regalar  distances  and  saflSciently  separated  to  avoid  interference 
or  chafing  in  the  future.  To  sUmuIat«  the  growth,  prune  when  the  tree  is 
dormant 

Wind-breaks  are  an  advantage,  when  not  too  dense. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  productiveness — For  fam- 
ily purpoeea:  Apple — Ben  Davis,  Winesap,  Rawles  Genet,  White  Winter 
Fearmain,  Dominie,  Maiden's  Blush,  Ramho,  Fameuse,  Carolina  Red  June, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Duchess  of  Oldenbargh,  and  Red  Astrachan.  Pear — Bart- 
lett,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  Peach — Craw- 
ford's Early,  Amsdeu'e  June,  Alexander,  Large  Early  York,  Crawford's 
Late,  and  Stump  the  World.  Plum — Wild  Goose,  Damson,  Green  Gf^e, 
and  Sand.  Cherry — English  Morello,  Early  Richmond,  common  Morello, 
and  May  Duke. 

List  of  varieties  and  proportions  of  each  preferred  for  a  family  orchard  of 
100  trees:  Apple — Summer, 6  Carolina  Red  June,  3  Eeawick  Codlin, 2 Red 
Astrachan;  autumn,  10  Maiden's  Blush,  5  Rambo,  6  Fameuse;  winter,  16 
Winesap,  15  Ben  Davis,  15  Rawles  Genet,  10  White  Winter  FearmMu,  6 
Talroan's  Sweet,  10  Dominie. 

List  of  varieties  most  reliable,  and  number  of  each  to  plant,  named  in  the 
order  of  profit  for  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees:  60  Carolina  Red  June,  30 
Keswick  Codlin,  20  Red  Astrachan,  100  Maiden's  Blush,  60  Rambo,  60  Fa- 
meuse, 150  Winesap,  160  Ben  Davis,  160  Rawles  Genet,  100  White  Winter 
Pearmain,  60  Talman's  Sweet,  100  Dominie. 

BHALL  FRUITS. 

Dsteof  first  planting:  All  clasaee,  in  1860,  by  W.  D.  Bamett, of  Holton. 
LocaUon  preferable:  Blackberry,  high  land;  cunont,  north  and  northweat 
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slope;  gooseberry,  OD  all  kinds;  raspberrf,  southern;  strawberry,  sou thera 
and  southeastern. 

Soil  most  productive:  The  soil  on  which  my  fruita  are  planted  and  succeed 
is  calcareous  (limestone),  based  on  clay  and  drift,  which  is  underlaid  with 
sandstone,  solidified  by  filtration,  I  suppose.  The  ground  was  once  covered 
with  young  timber. 

Preparation  neceessry :  About  the  same  as  is  required  for  a  crop  of  corn 
or  potatoes. 

Plantiag:  Spring-time  is  preferred  for  all  classes. 

Cultivation  necessary:  Sucb  as  should  be  given  to  garden  vegetables. 

Pruning:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  cut  the  canee  at  4  feet  in  h^ght,  re- 
moving old  and  new  canes,  except  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  of  the  latter ; 
currant  and  gooseberry,  cut  out  old  and  superfiuous  wood  occasionally. 

List  of  reliable  varieties,  in  the  order  of  value:  Blackberry,  Lawton  and 
Kittatinny;  currant,  Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch,  White  Qrape;  gooseberry, 
Houghton,  Downing;  raspberry,  Doolittle,  Miami,  Turner;  strawberry,  the 
old  reliable  Wilson's  Albany,  Chas.  Downing. 

Tbe  one  variety  which  afibrds  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  plant  and 
fruit:  Lawton  blackberry.  Red  Dutch  currant,  Houghton  gooseberry,  black- 
cap raspberries,  and  Wilson's  strawberry. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  in  summer  and  winter. 

Miuinre  (barn-yard)  stimuUtes  too  much.  Wood  ashes  scattered  broad- 
cast over  the  space  between  rows,  and  worked  in,  is  beneficial. 

VIKETABOe. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Spring  of  1868,  byjW.  D.  Barnett,  of  Holton. 

Location  most  desirable:  Southeast  elope. 

Soil  most  productive :  Drift  formation. 

Preparation  necessary:  Deep  plowing;  and  where  not  fertile,  manure  be- 
fore planted. 

Distance:  Bet  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  and  rows  12  feet. 

Cultivation :  Young  vines  need  cultivation,  but  old  ones  require  only  sur- 
face dressing. 

Prune  in  warm  days  in  latter  part  of  winter  (none  in  summer),  to  the  long, 
arm  system,  and  train  to  stakes  or  wire  trellis ;  use  one>year-old  plants. 

Concord  is  the  only  reliable  variety  of  grapes  for  all  purposes. 

HI8CELLANEOTIB  NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  compared  with  that  for  1879,  was  modi 
greater  of  all  classes. 

The  present  condition  of  horticultural  investments  is  very  fair.  A  major- 
ity of  fruit  growera  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  sufficiently  to  warrant 
extended  efibrts  in  the  future.  The  interest  and  confidence  in  the  pursuit  is 
general  with  our  people. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

BY    J.    N.    HALL,    OSKALOOSA. 

ORCHARDS. 

Date  of  first  plaatiog ;  Apple,  pear  and  cherry,  id  1857 ;  peach,  in  1856 ; 
by  C.  A.  Buck  and  W.  L.  Davia,  Oekalooaa. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple  and  pear,  in  1862;  peach,  in  1858 ;  cherry, 
in  1860,  on  the  farms  of  the  aforemeatioaed  plaaters. 

Location  meet  desirable :  Apple,  north  or  northeast  elope,  on  high  land ; 
peach,  highest  northern  slope;  cherry,  immaterial. 

Soil  most  productive:  Apple,  red  or  commonly-called  mulatto  soil ;  peach, 
any  that  is  fertile;  cherry,  immaterial. 

Preparation :  Well  plowed. 

Planting  season :  Spring. 

Method  and  distances:  Open  good-sized  holes;  set  the  treee,  and  fill  with 
mellow  dirt;  tramp  it  down  firmly.  Distance  for  apple,  25  feet;  peach,  15 
feet ;  cherry,  20  feet  each  way. 

Cultivation :  Plant  to  hoed  crops,  and  cultivate  from  1st  of  May  to  July 
1st,  for  all  classes  except  cherry. 

Pruning:  Remove  small  limbs  at  any  time  necessary — large  limbs  from 
November  20th  to  March  20th,  and  cover  the  wounds  with  paint.  Prune 
lightly. 

Wind-breaks,  located  on  the  north  and  south,  have  been  an  advantage. 
Construct  in  rows  not  less  than  4  feet  nor  more  than  8  feet  each  way,  and 
cultivate  until  large  enough  to  shade  the  land.  Soft  maple,  walnut  and  Cot- 
tonwood have  been  succeesfully  used. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  productiveness — For  fam- 
ily pvrpotet:  Apple — Early  Harvest,  Early  Joe,  Maiden's  Blueb,  Jonathan, 
Rawles  Genet,  Wioesap,  Rambo,  Milam.  Cherry — Early  Richmond  and 
Black  Morello.  For  mark^  purpo»e$:  Apple — Jonathan,  Ben  Davis,  Wine- 
sap,  Bawles  Genet,  Missouri  Pippin. 

List  of  varieties  and  proportion  of  each  for  a  family  orchard  of  100  trees : 
Apple — Summer,  2  Early  Harvest,  2  Early  Joe,  2  Hightop  Sweet,  2  Caro- 
lina Red  June;  autumn,  3  Rambo,  S  Maiden's  Blush ;  winter,  10  Jonathan, 
10  Winesap,  10  Ben  Davis,  10  Milam,  10  Rawles  Genet,  10  Missouri  Pippin, 
20  White  Winter  Fearmain,  6  Baldwin. 

For  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees:  200  Jonathan,  200  Ben  Davis,  160 
Winesap,  150  Rawles  Genet,  200  Missouri  Pippin,  80  Gilpin,  10  Early  Joe, 
10  Maiden's  Blush. 

Concord  is  the  most  desirable  variety  of  grape. 

The  present  condition  of  the  horticultural  industry  in  this  county  is  fair. 

The  results  of  the  past  years  warrant  extended  investments  in  ^e  future. 
The  interest  and  confidence  in  the  pursuit  are  general,    r      -iyLiOC^IC 
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JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

BY    E,    P.   DBIHL,    OT^ATHE, 

ORCHARDS. 

Date  of  first  plaoting:  Apple,  in  1837;  peacb,  pear,  plum  and  chen7,  in 
1846;  by  Tbos.  JobDsOD,  deceased,  of  Shawoee  MisaioD. 

Date  of  first  fruitiog:  Apple,  in  1845;  pear,  in  1860;  peach,  in  1844; 
plum,  in  1848 ;  clierry,  in  1849 — all  from  the  above-named  planting,  now 
owned  by  TboB.  Douglass. 

Location  most  desirable :  Apple,  elevated,  north  or  northeast  slope.  All 
other  classes,  elevated  and  well  drained. 

Soil  most  productive:  Apple,  clay  limestone;  pear,  light  limestone;  peach, 
light  sandy,  well  drained,  rather  poor ;  plum  and  cherry,  limestone  or  black 
loam. 

Preparation :  Deep  and  thorough,  by  plowing  and  harrowing. 

Planting:  Apple  and  pear,  in  autumn;  peach,  plum  and  cherry, in  spriog. 

Distances:  Apple,  in  rows  30  feet  apart,  and  20  feet  in  the  row;  pear,  in 
rows  18  feet  apart,  and  12  feet  in  row ;  peach,  in  rows  20  feet  apart,  and  16 
feet  in  rows;  plum  and  cherry,  the  rowB  should  be  16  feet  apart,  and  12  feet 
in  the  row. 

Pruning:  Season,  fore  part  of  August  is  most  deairable;  if  not  done  then, 
the  latter  part  of  February,  when  the  trees  are  not  frozen. 

Wind-breaks,  located  on  the  south  and  west,  are  an  advantage  to  orchards 
and  gardens.  Construct  in  rows  from  6  to  10  feet  apart,  according  to  lbs 
habits  of  the  trees  used — whether  close  or  spreading  growth — and  froni4lo 
8  feet  in  the  row.  Thin  out  whenever  the  trees  interfere  with  each  other. 
Varieties  successfully  used,  cottoovood,  Osage  orange,  cherry,  maple,  and 
Lombardy  poplar. 

List  of  varieties  which  have  l>een  productive,  named  In  the  order  of  thor 
value — For  family  purpota:  Apple — Red  Aiitrachan,  Early  Harvest,  Lai^ 
Yellow  Bough,  Early  Ripe,  Maiden's  Blush,  Fameuse,  Holland  Pippin,  Wine- 
sap,  Missouri  Pippin,  Rome  Beauty,  Rambo,  Rawles  Genet,  Ben  Davis,  Wag- 
ener.  Smokehouse,  Smith's  Cider.  Fear — Bartlett,  Flemi^  Beauty,  Clapp'i 
Favorite,  Duchesse  d' Angouleme,  Osband'a  Summer,  Beurre  d' Anjon.  Peach 
— Amsden's  June,  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early  Rivers,  Hale's  Early, 
Crawford's  Early,  Troth's  Early  Red,  Old  Miion  Free,  Old  Mixon  Cling,  Tel- 
low  Rareripe,  Crawford's  Late,  Bilyeu's  Late,  Heath  Cling.  Plum — Wild 
Goose,  Miner,  Chickasaw,  Damson,  Washington.  Cherry — Early  Richmond, 
English  Morello,  May  Duke,  Reine  Hortense,  Ohio  Beauty.  For  market  pw 
potea:  Apple — Early  Harvest,  Maiden's  Blush,  Holland,  Pippin,  Rawlei 
Genet,  Missouri  Pippin,  Winesap,  Smith's  Cider,  Wegener,  York  Imperial, 
Ben  Davis.    Pear — Bartlett,Flemish  Beauty,  Duchesse  d'Angoulune,Gapp'i 
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Favorite,  Beurre  d'Anjou.  Peach — Amedea's  June,  Earl;  Beatrice,  Early 
LouUe,  Early  Rivera,  Hale's  Early,  Troth's  Early  Red,  Crawford's  Late, 
MorrU's  White,  Heath  Cliog,  Nauticoke,  Bilyeu's  Late.  Plum — Wild 
Gooee,  Miner,  WaahingtoD,  Damson.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  English 
Morello,  May  Duke. 

List  of  preferred  varieties,  aod  proportions  of  each  to  plant,  in  a  family 
orchard  of  100  trees :  Apple— Summer,  3  Early  Harvest,  2  Early  Ripe,  3 
Red  Astracfaan,  2  CaroliDa  Red  June ;  autumn,  5  Maiden's  Blush,  6  Rambo, 
b  Holland  Pippin  ;  winter,  10  Missouri  Pippin,  10  Winesap,  10  Rawles  Qenet, 
10  Rome  Beauty,  10  Wagener,  6  Willow  'Twig,  5  York  Imperial,  5  Flory's 
(Bellflower)  Seedliug,  5  Fallanater  (syo.  Tulpahocken). 

List  of  varieties  most  reliable,  proportions  of  each  to  plant,  and  named  in 
the  order  of  profit,  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees:  Apple — 60  Early 
Harvest,  SO  Maiden's  Blush,  200  Ben  Davis,  200  Missouri  Pippin,  200  Wine- 
sap,  200  Rawles  Genet,  50  Wagener,  50  York  Imperial. 

SHALL   F^DITB. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Blackberry,  currant  and  raspberry,  in  1860;  goose- 
berry,  in  1859;  strawberry,  in  1862. 

Location  preferable:  All  classes,  northern,  except  the  strawberry,  which 
should  have  a  south  or  southeast  exposure. 

Soil  most  productive:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  clay  and  limestone;  cur- 
rant, clay;  gooseberry,  limestone;  strawberry,  sandy  clay. 

Preparation:  Blackberry,  deep  tilli^  and  well  fertilized.  The  other 
classes  require  deep  tillage. 

Planting  season:  Early  spring,  for  all  classes. 

System:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  in  rows  6  feet  apart  and  3  feet  in  the 
row;  curraot  and  gooseberry,  4  feet  each  way;  strawberry,  in  rows  8  feet 
apart  and  1}  feet  in  the  row. 

Coltivation:  Thorough,  in  the  spring  before  blooming. 

Pruning:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  growing 
canes  when  three  feet  high,  and  shorten  in  the  branches. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  in  the  order  of  their  value:  Black- 
berry, Kittatinny  and  Lawton;  currant,  Oierry;  gooseberry,  Houghton  and 
Mountain;  raspberry,  Miami,  McCormick, Gr^g,  and  Thwack;  strawberry, 
Wilson's  Albany,  Captain  Jack,  Orescent,  and  Cumberland  Triumph. 

The  one  variety  affording  the  most  sadsfactory  results,  in  plant  and  fruit: 
Blackberry, Kittatinny;  currant, Cherry;  gooseberry, Houghton;  raspberry, 
Miami;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  in  summer  and  winter. 

Manuring:  All  small  fruits  are  benefited  by  a  surface  dressing  in  the 
spring,  at  the  rate  of  ten  wagon-loads  per  acre, 

VINEYAHDS, 

Date  of  first  planting :  In  1868,  by  C.  M.  Ott,  of  Olathe. 

Location  most  desirable:  Eastern  or  northeastern.  .GoOqIc 
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Soil  most  productive:  Well-drained  aaody  clay. 

Preparation:  Deep  and  thoroughly  tilled;  under<drainage  has  proven  a 
great  benefit. 

Planting — manner  preferred:  Bows  running  north  and  south  10  feet  apart, 
and  8  feet  in  the  row.     Strong  one-year-old  plants  are  preferable. 

Cultivation  :  Should  be  thorough  from  April  to  July  1st 

Training  and  pruning:  Train  to  three-wire  trellis  in  fan  system;  prune 
lightly. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  success,  for  family  use:  Concord  and 
Martha. 

UieCELLANEOUB    KOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  as  compared  with  that  in  1879:  Apple,  10 
per  cent  less;  cherry,  blackberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  15  per  cent  more; 
peaches,  10  per  cent,  less ;  strawberry,  15  per  cent  more;  pear,  60  per  cent 
less;  raspberry,  20  per  cent.  more. 

The  present  condition  of  the  horticultural  interest  is  encouraging,  and  the 
results  of  the  past  years  will  warrant  extended  investments  in  the  future. 
There  is  a  general  interest  and  confidence  in  the  pursuit  among  the  people 
of  this  county. 

BY  H.  PERLEY,   SPRING  HILL. 

ORCHARDS. 

Location  most  desirable:  Apple — High  rolling  prairie,  having  a  northern 
inclination.  Pear — High  and  well-drained  land  seems  to  be  uniformly  the  best 
Peach — High  lands  with  a  northern  inclination  afiTord  the  finest  results,  as  they 
retard  the  blooming  period,  rendering  it  safer,  as  to  the  ruinous  efilects  of 
spring  frosts.  Plum  trees  succeed  in  various  kinds  of  locations,  but  the  fruit 
fails  from  attacks  of  the  curculio.     Cherry  succeeds  in  moat  any  location. 

Soil  most  productive :  Black  prairie  land  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  county. 
Pear — Success  cannot  be  traced  to  difierences  in  soil.  Such  as  produces  a 
rather  slow  growth,  and  well  matures  it,  afibrds  the  best  results.  Natural  or 
artificial  drainage  is  necessary.  Peach — Success  does  not  depend  on  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  soil,  but  on  that  intelligent  care  and  unceasing  vigilance  re- 
quired— but  which  very  few  practice.  Plum  trees  succeed  on  common  soiL 
Destroy  the  curculio,  or  "  bead  it  off,"  and  an  abundance  of  the  finest  of  fruit 
would  be  produced.  Cherry — The  Early  Richmond  and  common  Morello 
succeed  on  any  soil  common  in  this  county. 

Preparation :  Deep  plowing  and  thorough  pulverizing  with  harrow.  Trench 
plowing  is  recommended.  Such  preparaUon  applies  to  all  classes  of  orchard 
fruits. 

Planting  season:  For  apple  and  pear,  autumn — or  in  February,  if  the 
ground  can  be  properly  prepared.  Spring  is  the  best  for  peacfa)  plum,  and 
cherry. 

Digitized  .yCOOgle 
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Distaoces:  Apple,  28  feet  each  way ;  pear,  standard  trees  16,  and  dnarfb 
10  or  12  feet,  each  way;  peach,  20  feet;  plum,  12  to  16  feet 

System :  Open  bolea  three  feet  in  breadth  and  two  feet  deep ;  having  cut 
off  all  the  bruised  ends  of  roots,  cutting  from  the  under  side,  place  the  tree, 
and  fill  io  carefully  with  fine  earth  around  its  roots ;  press  it  down  firmly,  to 
hold  the  tree  in  position,  which  should  be  considerably  inclined  to  the  south* 
west.    They  should  not  be  set  any  deeper  than  when  in  the  nursery. 

CulUration :  Such  as  is  required  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn,  which  is 
the  best  crop  to  grow  in  an  orchard.  It  afibrds  protection  against  the  sun 
and  wind,  so  much  desired  during  the  growing  season,  cultivation  ceasing 
with  the  "laying  by,"  being  generally  at  the  time  when  the  condition  of  the 
trees  requires  it.  The  protection  it  affords  is  more  desirable  than  that  ob* 
tained  by  close  planting,  with  the  iutentioD  of  removing  alternate  trees  in 
after  years,  to  prevent  interference. 

Pruning:  Apple — The  tree  should  be  properly  shaped  before  planted,  by 
removing  all  superfluous  br&nches,and  cutting  back  those  left  to  form  a  head. 
During  the  growing  season,  carefully  watch  and  cut  out  all  shoots  which  if 
left  would  intersect  or  produce  too  dense  a  head,  or  destroy  its  symmetrical 
form.  In  cases  where  neglect  causes  the  removal  of  large  limbs,  do  the  work 
in  the  latter  part  of  winter.  Small  limbs  can  be  safely  cut  out  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  and  will  heal  more  quickly  than  when  done  at  any  other  time. 
Avoid  all  pruning  when  there  is  a  vigorous  upward  flow  of  the  sap,  aa  there 
will  be  danger  of  an  injury  by  bleeding.  Pear — Only  to  remove  chafing 
limbs.  Peach — Low  and  wide-spreading  heads  are  moat  desirable  for  beauty 
of  form,  productiveness,  and  ease  in  gathering  the  fruit.  To  secure  such  a 
result,  cut  back  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  past  year's  growth,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  each  year,  leaving  the  bud  cut  to  on  the  outer  side  of  the  nranch. 
Plum — Does  not  require  much  pruning.  Sometimes  the  shortening  in  of  the 
limbs  (recommended  for  peach  trees)  becomes  an  advantage  with  varieties 
of  the  plum.  Cherry — Requires  only  such  as  is  needed  to  prevent  chafing 
by  intersecting  limbs. 

Wind-breaks:  Most  of  our  successful  orchardiata  consider  such  shelters 
an  advantage,  when  located  on  the  south  and  west  aides  of  an  orchard 
and  garden.  If  constructed  of  Norway  apruce,  Scotch  pine  or  red  cedar,  a 
single  row  is  sufficient,  in  which  the  trees  should  be  from  6  to  8  feet  apart. 
If  of  black  walnut,  two  rows,  8  feet  apart  and  6  feet  in  the  rows,  will  be 
necessary.  An  Osage  orange  hedge  is  considered  aa  one  of  the  best  forms 
for  a  shelter.  Soft  maple  is  being  discarded  for  such  purposes.  The  black 
walnut  has  been  chaiged  as  being  injurious  to  fruit  trees  or  evergreens  when 
planted  near  them.  This  objection  has  not  been  sustained  in  this  locality. 
Wind-breaks  should  receive  the  same  cultivation  as  given  to  the  orchard. 

List  of  varieties  of  fruit  which  have  been  productive,  named  in  the  order 
of  their  value — For  /amily  purpoaea:   Apple* — Summer,  the  Early  Har- 
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vest  (aby  bearer),  Higbtop  Sneet  (productive  and  Dot  excelled  for  baking), 
Carolina  Red  June  (does  well  add  ia  a  &vDrite  dessert  variety).  Bed  Astra- 
cban  (sby,  and  too  tart),  Early  Pennock  (succeeds),  TrcGton  Early  (one  of 
tbe  best);  autumn,  Maideu's  Blusb,  Fameuse,  Holland  Pippiu,  Fall  Wiue. 
sap,  and  Rambo;  vinter — the  past  seasoD  bas  put  tbe  Wioesap  far  ahead 
of  all  other  varieties.  Ben  Davis  holds  a  promiDeDt  plac&  Jonathan  tbe  best 
in  its  season.  Ranles  Qenet,  Smith's  Cider,  Ramau  Stem.  Tbe  Missoori 
Pippin  is  profitable.  Pear — Bartlett,  Flemiab  Beauty,  (as  dwarfs;)  this 
applies  to  tbe  varieties  following :  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  and  Ducheese 
d'AogouIenie  succeed.  Peach  —  Hale's  Early,  Amsdeo'a  June,  Alexander, 
Brice  (a  promisiug  new  early  variety).  Large  Early  York,  Crawford's  Early, 
Crawford's  Late, and  Heath  Cling.  Plum — But  little  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  farmers  in  this  county  to  invest  much  in  plum  culture  with  the 
expectation  of  realizing  satisfactory  returns.  Cherry — Tbe  common  Morello 
is  the  best  for  family  purposes;  tbe  tree  has  the  most  serious  objection  of 
interminably  sprouting  from  tbe  roots;  Early  Richmond  succeeds.  For 
market  purposes:  Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Missouri  Pippin,  Rawlee  Genet, 
-Smith's  Cider,  Jonathan,  Willow  Twig.  (Note. — Too  many  of  the  early  and 
fall  varieties  are  planted  in  tbe  orchards  of  this  county.  The  home  market 
is  small,  and  itseldom  pays  to  ship  such  varieties.)  Pear — Cannot  offer  any 
recommend  for  their  culture  as  a  market  fruit.  Peach — Hale's  Early, 
Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Large  Early  York,  Crawford's  Late,  Heath 
Cling,  and  Bergen's  Yellow.    Cherry — Early  Richmond. 

List  of  preferred  varieties,  and  proportions  of  each,  for  a  family  orchard 
of  100  trees:  Apple — Bummer,  3  each  Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June, 
Higbtop  Sweet,  Trenton  Early,  Early  Pennock;  autumn,  3  each  Maiden'a 
Blush,  Rambo,  Lowell,  Fameuse,  Holland  Pippin ;  winter,  15  Wineeap,  10 
Jonatbaa,  10  Rawles  Genet,  10  Roman  Stem,  10  Smith's  (^der,  6  Rome 
Beauty,  5  Missouri  Pippin,  6  White  Winter  Pearmain. 

For  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees,  number  of  each  variety,  named  id 
the  order  of  their  profit:  Apple — 260  Winesap,  200  Ben  Davis,  200  Misaouri 
Pippin,  160  Rawles  Genet,  100  Smith's  Cider,  50  Jonathan,  50  Willow  Twig. 

SMALL  FRtJIlB. 

Loca^oQ  preferable:  Northern  slope,  for  all  classes. 

Soil  most  productive:  CommoD  black  prairie  loam. 

Preparation  necessary:  Thorough  plowing  and  harrowing,  and  manure 
such  soils  as  are  not  rich. 

Planting- time :  In  spring,  for  all  classes. 

System :  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  plants  4  feet 
in  tbe  row ;  gooseberry,  4  feet  each  way ;  strawberry,  in  rows  4  feet,  and  one 
foot  apart  In  the  row. 

Cultivation:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  keep  down  shoots  between  rows, 
and  clear  of  all  weeds ;  currant,  mulch ;  gooseberry,  clean  culture. 
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PruDiDg :  Blackberry,  cut  back  canes  to  3  feet  high,  and  remove  all  old 
wood  just  after  fruiting; ;  raspberry,  cut  back  canes  to  2  or  2i  feet  high. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  named  in  the  order  of  their  value : 
Blackberry,  Kittatiany,  Lavton,  Mieaouri  Mammoth ;  currant,  Red  Dutch, 
White  Dutch;  gooaeberry,  Houghton  ;  raspberry,  all  varieties  of  blackcaps; 
strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

The  one  variety  which  affords  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  plant  and 
fruit:  Eittatinoy  blackberry.  Red  Dutch  currant,  Hougbtoa  gooseberry, 
Miami  raspberry,  Wilson's  strawberry. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  in  winter,  especially  for  strawberries,  and 
in  summer  for  currants. 

Manure  is  profitable  on  old  worn-out  soils ;  should  be  applied  broadcast 
in  the  spring,  and  worked  into  the  land  with  plow  and  harrow. 

riMEYARDS. 

Ijocation  or  soil  have  produced  very  little  difference  in  results,  so  far. 
Preparation  of  the  soil  should  be  thorough,  and  on  thin  soils,  use  manure. 
One-yeaiM>ld  vines  should  be  used.     Plant  in  rows  running  norUi  and  south, 
6  feet  apart. 

Train  to  trellis,  and  keep  clean  by  cultivation. 

The  Concord  and  Dracut  Amber  aro  the  most  successful  varieties. 

HISCELLANEOUS   MOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  of  apple  and  peach,  was  greater  than  in 
1879;  cannot  report  as  to  other  claBsss. 

The  present  condition  of  horticultural  investments  is  good,  wherever  intel- 
ligent care  and  constant  vigilance  have  been  exercised. 


KINGMAN  COUNTY. 

BY    L,    W.    LEACH,    KINGMAN. 

OBCHARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  All  classes  in  1877,  by  A.  D.  Culver,  of  Kingman. 

Location;  A  northern  slope  is  considered  preferable  for  all  classes,  on  ac- 
connt  of  its  tendency  to  delay  the  development  of  buds  early  in  spring. 

Soil  ^preparation  necessary:  Deep  plowing  and  thorough  pulverizing  be- 
fore planting. 

Planting  season:  Spring,  for  all  classes. 

Distances:  Apple,  20  to  22  feet  each  way,  in  exposed  locations;  pear.stand- 
srds  18  feet,  dwarfs  12  feet;  peach  and  cherry,  16  feet;  plum,  14  feet. 

CultivBtioo:  Clean,  level  culture  with  cultivator,  from  the  time  the  weeds 
■tart  in  the  spring,  until  August  1st. 

Pruning:  Apple,  should  be  done  while  trees  are  young,  in  February  and 
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March,  only  remoTiog  snrpluB  and  iaterfeiing  limbe.  Summer-prone  old 
trees  to  ioducefroitfulneas;  pear  and  plum,  lightly ;  peach,  in  the  fall,  shorten 
in  the  season's  growth ;  cherry,  lightly  in  apring. 

Wind-breaks  are  considered  of  great  advantage  located  on  the  south,  north, 
and  west.  Construct  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  and  4  feet  in  the  row.  Cultivate 
well  until  the  trees  shade  the  land  sufficiently  to  smother  the  weeds.  Cotton- 
wood and  gray  willow  are  considered  the  best  for  such  purposes. 

SHALL   FBUITS. 

Date  of  first  planting :  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  in  1878,  by  this  reporto^, 
at  Kingman. 

Location  preferable :  Succeed  on  most  any  kind. 

Soil  most  productive :  Black  sandy. 

Preparation :  Well  plowed  and  pulverized. 

Planting  season :  Autumn,  and  mulch  at  once. 

System  :  Blackberry,  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  and  3  feet  in  rows ;  raspberry, 
in  rows  6  feet  apart,  and  3  feet  in  rows. 

Cultivation:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  shallow  and  frequent,  to  keep 
weeds  down. 

Pruning:  Blackberry — Cut  off  the  ends  of  growing  canee  at  3  or  3i  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  shorten  in  the  lateral  growth.  Raspberry — Cut  off 
ends  of  growing  canes  at  2  feet  high,  and  lateral  growth  at  one  foot  from 
stalk. 

The  Kittatinny  blackberry  and  McCormick  and  DooHttle  raspberry  arer 
reliably  productive,  and  afford  satisfactory  results  in  plant  and  fruit. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  in  summer  and  winter. 

VINEYARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting,  in  1877,  by  John  Jackson,  of  Brighton. 

MISCELLANEOUS   NOTES. 

This  county  is 'quite  new,  and  the  settlers  have  had  a  bard  struggle  to  moke 
a  living,  and  consequently  but  few  invest  their  capital  in  horticultural  direc- 
tions.    I  believe  that  careful  investments  will  pay  in  time. 


LABETTE  COUNTY. 

BY  J.   L.   WILLIAMS,   OSWEGO. 


Date  of  first  planting:  Apple,  in  1866,  by  J.  Zenk;  pear,  in  1877,  by  D. 
W.  Claver;  peaches,  before  settlement  by  tbe  whites;  plum  and  cherry,  io 
1867,  by  John  Richardson,  Oswego. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple  and  plum,  in  1870;  pear  and  cherry,  in 
1871 ;  peach  in  1866,  on  the  farms  of  John  Richardson  and  D.  W>  Clsvar, 
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The  most  deeirable  location  for  all  classea  of  orchards  aod  fruits;  A  north- 
era  slope. 

Soil :  Most  cIsMes  require  the  same  preparation  as  for  a  crop  of  corn. 

Season  to  plant:  Both  spring  and  fall  have  resulted  equally  favorable. 

DiBtances  to  plant:  Apple,  24  by  24  feet;  peach  18  by  18  feet;  plum, 
cherry  and  pear,  16  by  16  feet. 

Cultivation  of  a  bearing  orchard :  Plow  and  harrow  frequently  during 
summer. 

Pruning:  Should  be  light  and  during  June  or  early  July,  excepting  the 
cherry,  which  should  be  in  early  spring. 

Wind-breaks:  Located  on  the  south  and  west,  constructed  in  rows  6  to  10 
feet  each  way,  have  been  an  advantage  to  orchards  and  gardens.  They 
should  be  cultivated  for  a  few  years  during  the  growing  season,  the  same  as 
a  corn  crop. 

List  of  varieties  of  fruit  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  productiveness — 
for  Jamily  pvTpoxet:  Apple — Winesap,  Maiden's  Blush,  Red  Astrachan, 
Jonathan,  Carolina  Red  June,  Cooper's  Early  White,  White  Winter  Pear- 
main,  Rome  Beauty,  Fall  Wine,  Willow  Twig.  Pear  — Bartlett,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Clapp's  Favorite.  Peach — Hale's 
Early,  Crawford's  Early,  Stump  the  World,  Old  Mixon,  Crawford's  Late. 
Plum — Wild  Goose,  Miner,  Chickasaw.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  May 
Duke,  Belle  Magnifique,  English  Morollo.  For  market  purposes:  Apple — 
Ben  Davis,  Winesap,  Willow  Twig.-  Pear — Bartlett.  Peach — Hale's 
Early,  Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Stump  the  World,  Crawford's  Early. 
Plum — Wild  Goose.    Cherry — Early  Richmond. 

Preferred  varieties,  and  proportion  of  each,  for  a  family  orchard  of  apples 
of  100  trees:  Summer,  3  Carolina  Red  June,  S  Early  Harvest,  3  Red  As- 
trachan, 3  Early  Pennock,  3  Cooper's  Early  White;  autumn,  4  Maiden's 
Blush,  4  Rambo,  4  Fall  Pippin,  4  Fall  Wine,  4  Fameuse;  winter,  10  Wine- 
sap, 10  Ben  Davis,  10  Rawles  Genet,  5  Willow  Twig,  5  Jonathan,  6  Missouri 
Pippin,  6  White  Winter  Pearmain,  10  Rome  Beauty. 

Most  reliable  varieties  of  apples,  named  in  the  order  of  profit,  and  the 
proportion  of  each,  for  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees :  750  Ben  Davis,  250 
"Winesap. 

SHALL   FRDITB. 

Date  of  first  planting,  of  all  classes,  in  1870,  by  J.  L.Williams  and  others. 

Preferable  location :  Southern  slope. 

Soil :  Any  rich  soil  is  productive  and  suitable,  and  should  be  well  prepared 
by  thorough  tilling  before  planted. 

Time  for  planting:  Either  autumn  or  spring. 

Cultivation:  Should  be  same  as  for  corn. 

Pruning:  Blackberry,  cut  back  one-third  the  year's  growth ;  gooseberry, 
trim  out  the  nld  wood,  when  thick ;  raspberry,  cut  back  one-half  the  year's 
growth.  ^ 
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Iasi  of  Tarietiee  establiehed  ae  reliably  productive,  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  value:  Blackberry,  Kittatinny,  Lawton;  curraot.  Red  Dalch; 
gooseberry,  Houghton;  raspberry,  McCormick  (ayu.  Mammoth  Cluster), 
Doolittle,  Turuer;  Btrawberry,  Wilson's  Albany,  Cfaas.  Dowoiog. 

The  ooe  variety  most  satisfactory  in  plant  and  prod ucttveii ess :  Blackberry, 
Kittatiuny;  currant.  Red  Dutch ;  gooseberry,  Houghton ;  raspberry,  McCor* 
mick ;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

Mulchiag  has  been  advantageous  to  all  classes  in  winter.  CultivatioD  is 
preferable  in  summer.  Manure  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land,  five  to 
twenty  wagoo-loads  to  the  acre,  late  in  autumn  or  early  spring,  is  beneficial 
to  all  classes. 

VINETARD8. 

Date  of  first  planting:  In  1869,  by  W.  Doudna,  Cbetopa. 

Most  desirable  location:  A  southern  slope. 

Soil  most  producUve:  Rocky  bluflb. 

Planting:  After  the  land  is  well  plowed  and  pulverized,  dig  holes  suffi- 
ciently large  to  receive  the  roots  well  spread  out,  in  rows  8  to  10  feM  ea^ 
way.    One-year-old  plants  are  most  suitable. 

Constant  cultivation  during  the  growing  season  is  necessary.  Train  to 
stakes,  and  prune  lightly. 

The  Concord  is  the  most  desirable  variety  for  family  and  market  purposes. 

MISCELLANEOUS   NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  compared  with  that  of  1879,  of  all  classes, 
was  about  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  pear  and  strawberry,  which 
was  50  per  cent.  more. 

The  present  condition  of  horticultural  investments  is  fine,  and  the  people 
are  satisfied  with  the  future  prospects.  The  results,  so  far,  warrant  extended 
investments  in  the  future.  The  interest  and  confidence  in  the  horticultural 
pursuit  are  general  among  the  people  of  this  county. 


LEAVENWORTH  COUNTY. 

BY   E.   J.   HOLMAK,   LEA.VEHWOETH. 

ORCHARDS. 

The  experiences  of  past  years  would  indicate  as  a'preferable  location,  a 
northwestern  slope  for  apple  and  pear  orchards;  for  the  peach  and  plum,  the 
higher  the  better.  A  north  or  we8l«rn  exposure  frequently  enables  the  treea 
to  mature  their  wood  better;  also,  such  locations  frequently  escape  late 
spring  frosts.  Cherry  trees  grow  on  most  any  location,  but  a  northern  or 
northwestern  will  have  a  tendency  to  retard  the  bloom  in  spring,  whioh  ts 
frequently  an  advantage  in  Uieir  escaping  spring  frosts. 

Boil  most  producUve:  Apple,  sandy  loam,  shaley  and  graveUr,  a  wul  in 
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its  Dsture  open  and  loose,  capable  of  absorbing  everythiDg,  and  having  a  gond 
subsoil-drainage.  Pear — Does  the  best  where  a  deep,  rich,  clay  subsoil 
abounds;  a  forest  clearing  furnishes  the  most  successful  soil.  Peach  —  Uost 
any  of  our  Kansas  soil  ia  good  enough  ;  location  is  of  more  importance  iu 
peach  culture  than  the  character  of  soil,  though  an  exhausted  soil  should 
be  enriched.  Plum  —  A  sandy,  loose  soil  is  desirable,  as  the  roots  run  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground ;  a  clay  or  soil  inclined  to  bake,  would  be  ruinous. 
Cherry — A  sandy  or  clay  loam,  is  desirable. 

Preparation  of  soil  necessary  before  planting:  Apple — If  not  already  in 
good  tilth,  manure  broadcast,  and  thoroughly  plow  ten  or  twelve  inches 
deep.  If  the  aubsoil  ia  of  a  stiff  clay,  and  bo  near  the  surface  as  to  prevent 
deep  plowing,  then  follow  with  a  sulMoil  plow,  especially  all  the  furrows  be- 
tween and  up  to  within  6  feet  of  the  line  where  the  rows  of  trees  are  to  be 
planted.  Pear — For  standards, deep  and  thorough  working;  dwarfs  do  not 
require  such  depth.  For  pears  the  land  requires  no  raanuriog.  Peach — 
Thoroughly  plowed  7  or  8  inches  deep,  is  sufficient  for  an  average  fertile  soil. 
This  applies  also  to  plums.  Cherry — The  land  should  be  well  broken  9  or 
10  inches  deep,  and  thoroughly  harrowed,  and  pulverized  with  a  clod-crusher ; 
then  use  the  heavy  plow  \a  open  a  furrow  where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted. 

Planting :  The  spring  is  preferable  for  all  classes. 

Distance :  Plant  apple  trees  forty  feet  apart  each  way,  and  alternate  in  the 
rows  with  other  classes  of  fruit  trees.  Pear,  standards,  30  feet;  dwarfs, IS 
feet ;  if  they  are  to  be  grown  into  standards,  26  feet  each  way.  Peach,  20  feet. 
Plum,  the  Wild  Goo8e,25;  other  varieties,  20  feet ;  cherry,  25  feet  each  way. 

Cultivation;  Keep  the  ground  constantly  stirred  fromspring  to  August  1st, 
A  five-tooth  garden  cultivator  is  one  of  the  best  implements.  A  crop  of  po- 
tatoes or  vine  truck  can  be  safely  grown  between  the  trees. 

Pruning:  Apple  —  In  March,  or  during  mild  weather  in  February.  Re- 
move deformed,  diseased  and  interlacing  parts  of  the  branches.  Keep  the 
bodies  freed  from  sprouts.  Pear — Same  as  for  the  apple,  with  the  addition 
of  heading  back  the  upright,  strong  growth  which  some  varieties  are  natur- 
ally inclined  to  form.  Peach — Prune  in  March,  by  shortening  in.  An 
amount  of  small  inside  growth  needs  to  be  removed  each  year.  Strong, 
atocky-growing  varieties  do  not  require  such  treatment.  Plum  — Remove  all 
unhealthy,  dead  and  crossing  or  cbaGng  limbs,  in  the  spring.  Cherry — Re- 
move small  inside  limbs  and  chaBug  branches. 

Wind-breaks  have  been  an  advantage  to  orchards  and  gardens.  There  are 
not  many  artificial  shelter-belts  in  this  county.  Most  of  the  protection  is  de- 
rived from  the  native  forests. 

List  of  varieties  of  fruits  which  have  been  productive,  named  in  the  order 
of  their  value  —  Far  family  purpottt:  Apple — Rawles  Oeaet,  Jonathan, 
Winsap,  Willow  Twig,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Milam,  Rambo,  Maiden's 
Slush,  Porter,  Jefieris,  Sops  of  Wine,  Early  Joe,  Sweet  BelMower,  Lowell, 
Sarly  Pennock,  Carolina  Red  June.    Pear — Ducheese  d'Angouleme,  Bart- 
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lett,  Seckel,  Vicar  of  Wiokfield.  Peach  — Alexaader,  Early  Louise,  Hale's 
Early,  Ooolidge'e  Favorite,  Old  Mixon  Free,  Ward's  Late  Free,  Smock, 
Heath  GlJDg,  Jacques  Rareripe.  Plum — Wild  Goose,  Lombard,  Green 
Gage,  German  Prune,  Yellow  Egg,  Huling's  Superb.  Cherry — Early  Ricb- 
moud,  English  Morello,  May  Duke,  Reine  Horteuse,  NapoleoD  Bigarreau. 
For  market  pvrpotet:  Apple — ^Ben  Davis,  Rawles  Genet,  Winesap,  Wllloir 
Twig,  Jonathan,  Maiden's  Blush,  Cooper's  Early  White,  Carolina  Bed  June, 
Striped  June,  Early  Pennock,  Sops  of  Wine,  Wagener,  Gilpin,  Smith's  Cider. 
Pear  —  Bartlett,  Ducbesse  d'Angoulerae,  Howell,  Flemuh  Beauty,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  White  Doyenne,  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  Peach  —  Alexander, 
AmsdcD's  June,  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Rivers,  Early  Louise,  Hale's  Early, 
Large  Early  York,  Coolidge's  Favorite,  Old  Mizon  Free,  Ward's  Late  Free, 
Heath  Cling,  Smock,  LaO range,  Deming's  September.  Plum — Wild  Goose, 
Lombard,  Green  Gage.    Cherry — Early  Richmond,  English  Morello. 

List  of  varieties,  proportions  of  each  to  be  planted  in  an  orchard  of  100 
treees,  for  family  use:  Apple — Summer,  2  each  of  Early  Harvest,  Carolina 
Red  June,  Early  Joe,  Sops  of  Wine,  Early  Pennock,  aud  Hightop  Sweet; 
autumn,  5  Maiden's  Blush,  2  Porter,  1  Lowell,  1  JefTeris,  1  Sweet  Bellfiower, 
1  Primate,  10  Jonathan,  1  Rambo ;  winter,  20  Rawles  Genet,  10  Ben  Davis, 
S  Winesap,  5  Willow  Twig,  1  Wagener,  2  Fameuse,  2  Milam,  1  Hubbardslon 
Nonsuch,  6  Minkler,  5  Roman  Stem,  2  White  Winter  Pearmain,  2  Gilpin,  1 
Limber  Twig  and  1  Lady  Apple. 

For  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees,  named  in  the  order  of  profit,  and  pro- 
portions of  each  to  plant:  Apple — 380  Ben  Bavis,  200  Rawles  Genet,  100 
Jonathan,  100  Winesap,  75  Willow  Twig,  20  Townsend,  20  Sops  of  Wine, 
fiO  Maiden's  Blush,  26  Cooper's  Early  White,  10  Carolina  Red  June,  20 
Early  Pennock. 

SHALL  FBUITB. 

Location  preferable :  Blackberry,  any  well  drained ;  currant,  a  shady  one; 
gooseberry,  partially  shaded ;  raspberry,  any  kind  is  partial  to  shade ;  straw- 
berry, all  locations..    Difference  in  the  season  for  ripening  decides  the  location. 

Soil  most  productive:  Blackberry,  sandy,  gravelly  loam;  currant  and 
gooseberry,  sandy  loam ;  raspberry,  any  fertile,  open  soil ;  strawberry,  deep 
sandy  loam,  and  least  disposed  to  heave  by  freezing. 

Preparation  necessary:  Deeply  plowed,  as  early  in  spring  as  possible,  and 
pulverized  with  harrow.  Land  designed  for  the  raspberry  and  strawberry,  if 
any  way  sterile,  should  be  strengthened  with  fertilizers,  spread  broadcast, 
and  worked  in  with  plow  and  harrow. 

Planting  season :     In  spring,  for  all  classes. 

System ;  Blackberry,  in  rows  10  feet  apart,  and  2  feet  in  the  row ;  currants, 
in  rows  4  feet,  and  3  feet  in  row ;  gooseberry,  in  rows  5  feet  apart,  and  3  feM 
in  the  row;  raspberry, blackcaps, in  rows?  feet  apart, and  2  feet  in  the  row; 
red  varieties,  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  aud  1  foot  in  the  row ;  strawberry,  slow- 
runners,  as  Wilson's  Albany,  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  by  1  foot  in  thfl  row;  other 
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vftrieties,  of  rapid  growth  in  runners,  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  and  1}  feet  in  the 
row. 

Cultivation  necessary:  Such  as  will  keep  down  weeds,  and  soil  mellow. 

Pruning :  Blackberry,  clip  off  the  ends  of  canes  in  latter  part  of  June  or 
fore  part  of  July,  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  shorten  the  lateral  growth  the  fol- 
lowing March,  according  to  vigor  of  cane,  from  6  to  18  inches ;  currant,  thin 
out  old  wood,  and  shorten  in  the  new ;  gooseberry,  trim  to  miniature  trees, 
with  bodies  9  inches  long;  raspberry,  trim  blackcaps  same  as  blackberries ; 
red  varieties,  cut  in  the  canes  in  spring  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  remove  weakly 
plants. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  named  in  the  order  of  their  value: 
Blackberry,  Kittatinny,  Dorchester,  and  Snyder ;  currant.  Red  Dutch,  White 
Grape,  and  Cherry;  gooseberry,  Houghton ;  raspberry,  McCormick,  DooKt- 
tle,  Gr^g,  Brandywine,  Turner,  Norwood ;  strawberry,  Chas.  Downing, 
Downer's  Prolific,  Captain  Jack,  Crescent,  Cumberland  Triumph. 

The  one  variety  affording  satisfactory  results  in  plant  and  fruit:  Black- 
berry, Kittatinny ;  currant.  Red  Dutch;  gooselMrry,  Houghton;  raspberry, 
McCormick ;  strawberry,  Cfaas.  Downing. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  in  winter  and  summer. 

Manuring  is  profitable  for  all  classes  of  small  fruits,  and  especially  so  on 
land  which  has  been  before  occupied  byauy  one  of  the  classes.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  land  for  planting,  it  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  forty 
cords  per  acre,  and  after  one  season's  growth  of  plants,  apply  it  broadcast, 
scattering  close  aronnd  the  plants. 

VINEYARDS. 

IxKation  most  desirable :  Hillside. 

Soil  most  productive:  Porous. 

Preparation :  Deep  plowing  and  thoroughly  pulverized. 

Planting:  In  rows,  7  feet  apart  each  way,  using  one-year.old  plants. 

Train  on  trellis,  and  prune  to  spurs  of  from  one  to  three  bods. 

Cultivation  necessary:  Stir  the  ground  each  season  until  they  commence 
to  fruit,  and  mulch  thereafter. 

Varieties,  in  the  order  of  their  success,  preferred  for  family  use :  Concord, 
Martha,  Delaware;  for  market, Concord, Ives, Hartford  Prolific,  andDracnt 
Amber. 

HISCELLAHEOUB  NOTE8. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  compared  with  that  of  1879:  Apple,  pear, 
peach,  plum,  cherry,  currant,  gooseberry,  equal ;  raspberry  and  blackberry, 
much  lees;  strawberry,  greater. 

The  present  condition  of  the  horticultural  investment  is  satisfactory,  and 
very  promising  for  the  future,  and  afibrds  encouragement  for  further  efforts  in 
the  pursuit.  The  interest  and  confidence  in  fruit  growing  are  general  among 
the  people. 
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by  f.  wellhouse,  fairmount. 
obcqards. 

Date  of  first  plautiog:  All  claaaes  of  orchard  fruits,  in  1855,  by  J&mes 
Bosley,  of  Leavecwortb. 

Date  of  first  fruitiog:  Apple  and  cben-y,  io  1861;  pear,  ia  1862;  peach, 
in  1859,  on  the  farm  of  the  aforementioaed  planter,  near  Learennortb. 

The  experieoceB  of  the  past  years  lead  to  the  selection  of  high,  moderately 
rolling  prairie,  as  the  most  successful  location  for  all  classes  of  fruit  trees. 

Soil  most  productive:  Moderately  rich  prairie,  having  a  red-clay  Hubsoil, 
resting  on  a  limeetooe  base. 

Its  preparation:  If  wild  laud,  break  it  up  as  for  grain  crops,  and  cultivate 
one  or  two  years  before  planting.  Plant  trees  in  the  spring,  as  the  safest 
time;  set  in  rows  running  north  and  south,  12  feet  apart,  and  the  rows  32 
feet  apart. 

Cultivate  in  corn  the  first  five  years;  after  that,  how  to  clover. 

But  little  pruning  is  required,  if  done  at  the  right  time;  and  when  the  trees 
are  young  remove  all  vater  sprouts,  dead  and  diseased  limbs,  in  the  spring. 
In  pruning,  remember  that  the  body  and  large  limbs  need  shade  during  the 
hot  days  in  summer;  therefore,  avoid  making  openings  which  will  cause  an 
exposure. 

Wind-breaks:  Have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  material  benefits  af- 
forded by  timber-belts  to  the  orchards  in  this  county.  In  some  instances, 
where  planted  too  close,  they  have  been  injurious.  If  used,  they  should  be 
constructed  on  the  northwest  aide  of  grounds  intended  to  be  protected,  and  in 
rows  10  to  15  apart  and  6  to  8  feet  in  the  rows,  cultivated  four  or  five  years. 

List  of  varieties  of  fruits,  given  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  productive, 
neas:  For  family  purposes:  Apple — Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June, 
Red  Astrachan,  Cooper's  Early  White,  Lowell,  Maiden's  Blush,  Fameuse, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Rawles  Genet,  Missouri  Pippin,  Winesap,  Ben 
Davis,  Willow  Twig,  Gilpin,  Smith's  Cider,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Mi- 
lam, Rambo,  Porter,  Jefieris,  Sops  of  Wine,  Early  Joe,  Sweet  Bellfiower, 
and  Early  Pennock.  Pear— Bartlett,  Seckel,  Flemish  Beauty,  Vicar  of 
Wlukfield,  White  Doyenne,  Ducbesse  d'Angouleme.  Peach — Amsden's 
June,  Alexander,  Hale's  Early,  Old  Mixon  Free,  Heath  Cling.  Plum — 
Wild  Goose.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  English  Morello.  For  market  ■ 
purposes:  Apple — Cooper's  Early  White,  Maiden's  Blusb,  Jonathan,  Rawles 
Genet,  Missouri  Pippin,  Wiueaap,  Ben  Davis,  Gilpin,  Smith's  Cider,  Willow 
Twig.  Pear— Bartlett,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Flemish  Beauty,  White  Doy- 
eune.  Peach  —  Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Heath  Cling.  Plum — Wild 
Goose.    Cherry — Early  Richmond. 

SMALL  FRUIIS. 

Should  be  planted  in  spring.  The  preferred  varieties  are  the  KittaUnny 
blackberry.  Red  and  White  Dutch  currant,  Houghton  and  Pale  Red  goose- 
berry, Doolittle  raspberry,  Wilson  and  Cbas.  Downing  strawberry.  ■,,,[,> 
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The  results  of  the  pnat  years  are  sufficieotl^  satisfactory  to  warrant  ez- 
t«DCled  investments  in  fruit-groiring,  anil  the  interest  is  general  among  the 
maaaea  of  the  people. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

BY  JACOB   WEIDMAN,   PLEABANT  VAIXEY. 
OBCHARUB. 

Dateof  first  successful  planting:  Appleandpear,  in  1875;  peach,  in  1872; 
plain  and  cherry,  in  1876;  by  Oliver  Goff  and  Mr.  Angell,  of  Lincoln, 

Date  of  first  fruiUng:  Apple  and  pear,  too  young;  peach,  heavy  in  1878 ; 
plum  and  cherry,  in  1879. 

Location  most  desirable:  Apple,  plum  and  pear,  bottom  land,  if  protected 
by  timber  from  thesoath  and  southwest  winds;  peach,  second-bottom  land; 
cherry,  Morello  succeeds  on  most  any  kind. 

Preparation  necessary:  The  land  must  be  deeply  plowed,  and  requires  no 
manure. 

Planting — distances:  Apple,  in  quincunx,  27  feet  apart  each  way;  pear, 
standards  20,  and  dworis  12  feet  each  way ;  peach,  16  feet ;  plum,  12  feet, 
and  cherry  18  feet  each  way. 

Cultivation:  Appleaudpear.planttocornandgiveitcleanculture;  peach, 
plum  and  cherry,  plaut  to  hoed  crops  during  the  first  three  or  four  years 
after  trees  are  set ;  cultivate  in  fore  part  of  summer. 

Pruning  should  be  done  while  the  trees  are  young,  and  between  July  1st 
and  September  1st.  Pear  requires  light  pruning;  peach,  form  a  head  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  remove  all  shoots  and  leave  no  forks ;  plum  and  cherry, 
remove  only  water  sprouts. 

Wiud-breaks,  located  on  the  south  and  southwest,  are  a  great  advanti^e. 
Cottonwood,  box  elder,  ash,  white  and  red  elm,  and  seedling  peach  trees  are 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.     Should  be  cultivated  same  as  a  fruit  orchard. 

Of  orchard  fruits,  the  peaeh,  plum  and  cherry  only,  have  come  into  bear- 
ing. Of  peaches,  the  Alexander,  Amsdeu's  June,  Hale's  Early,  Crawford's 
Early  and  Late,  and  Old  Mixon,  are  productive ;  plums,  Wild  Goose  and 
cultivated  native  varieties;  cherries,  common  Morello,  English  Morel lo  and 
the  Early  Richmond. 

SHALL   FBUIT8. 

Date  of  first  planting :  All  classes  in  the  spring  of  1876. 
Location  most  desirable :  All  classes  need  sheltered  places,  and  the  currant 
shade,  to  succeed. 

Soil  most  productive :  Rich  land  for  all  classes. 
Preparation :  Deep  plowing  and  pulverizing. 

Flaodng  season :  Currant,  in  early  spring,  and  other  classes  in  fall  or  early 
pring.    The  cultivation  should  be  thorough,  and  all  weeds  kept  under^         j 
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PruDiDg :  Blackberry  aod  raspberry,  remove  old  wood,  and  cat  off  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  previoaB  year's  wood  growth. 

List  of  varietiea  reliably  productive,  named  id  the  order  of  their  value : 
Blackberry,  Kittatiuny ;  gooaeberry,  Houghton ;  raspberry.  Turner ;  straw- 
berry, Wilson's  Albany. 

Mulching  in  winter  is  necessary  with  the  strawberry. 

VINBYARbe. 

Date  of  first  planting:  In  1876,  by  this  reporter,  at  Pleasant  Valley. 

Location  roost  desirable :  Second  bottom,  with  a  soutbeastern  exposure. 

Soil  most  productive:  Sandy  loam,  with  a  sandy  subsoil. 

Preparation  neceesary:  Stir  with  a  surface  and  subsoil  plow  to  the  depth 
of  16  or  20  inches. 

Plaoting :  If  grouod  is  not  too  dry,  set  in  the  tall,  in  rows  7  feet  apart, 
and  6  feet  in  the  row. 

Cultivation :  Should  be  constant  and  thorough  UDt<l  the  fruit  b^ns  to 
color.  One-year-old  layers,  or  two-year-old  plants  from  cuttings,  are  pref- 
erable. 

TraiaiDg  and  pruning :  Train  to  lath  trellis  in  this  windy  country,  and  pmne 
from  the  time  the  leaves  drop  until  March  1st. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  success — jPor/amiiTy  um;  Triumph,  Mar- 
tha Seedling.  Elvira,  Noah,  Teal,  Louisiana,  Martha.  For  market:  Concord, 
Perkins,  Ives,  Goethe,  Catawba,  Hartford  Prolific. 

HIBCELLANEOUS  NOTB8. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  compared  with  that  of  1879,  was  greater. 

The  present  CDoditioo  of  trees  and  small  fruits  is  very  good  where  they 
have  been  properly  cared  for. 

The  results  of  the  past  year  are  very  encouraging,  and  a  general  interest 
and  confidence  in  the  pursuit  prevails  among  the  peopl& 


BY  WILLIAM  BAIRD,  VESPER. 

OBCHABDB. 

Date  of  first  planting:  All  classes,  in  1879,  by  William  Baird,  of  Vesper. 

None  of  the  orchards  have  fruited,  excepting  the'cherry. 

Northern,  sheltered  slopes,  are  considered  the  most  desirable  locations  for 
apple  trees.  Pear — Very  little  atteotiou  has  been  given  to  culture  of  the  pear. 
It  does  best  in  sheltered  locations,  in  bends  of  small  streams,  near  native  for- 
ests. This  applies  to  all  varieties  of  fVuit  planted  in  this  locality,  but  artifi- 
cial timber- bells,  planted  on  upland,  would  produce  the  same  results,  probably, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  better  results,  as  soil  and  location  could  be  selected 
to  suit  the  different  natures  of  trees.  Upland,  with  clay  subsoil,  is  preferable 
to  any  other.  Peach  —  Appears  to  be  tender  in  this  locality,  and  does  not 
succeed  unless  completely  protected  by  a  natural  or  artificial  timber-belL 
Plum — Succeeds  beet  near  small  streams  of  running  water,  bat  I 
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hardy  tree,  promises  to  succeed  io  most  aay  location,  if  plu)l«d  in  clampe  or 
groups.    Cherr; — Like  the  plum,  bids  &ir  to  succeed  in  most  any  location. 

Soil  most  productive:  Apple  and  pear,  sandy  upland,  having  a  clay  sub^ 
soil;  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  a  rich,  sandy,  black  loam.  All  do  better 
where  they  are  sheltered. 

Preparation  of  the  soil  properly  is  one  of  the  moat  essential  things  con- ' 
nected  with  orchard  culture.  The  deeper  it  ia  plowed  the  better.  To  secure 
a  greater  depth,  lay  off  the  ground  io  lande  two  rods  wide,  run  the  plow 
twice  in  the  same  furrow,  leaving  a  dead -furrow  where  the  row  is  to.be 
planted.  After  the  row  is  set,  re-plow,  turning  the  land  to  the  row,  leaving 
the  ground  around  the  trees  a  little  lower  than  elsewhere,  forming  a  basin 
to  gather  and  hold  moisture.  Thorough  pulverizing  is  as  essential  as  deep 
plowing.  This  treatment  will  apply  equally  to  the  preparation  of  land  for 
all  classes  of  fruit  and  Forest  trees.  It  is  best  to  prepare  land  in  the  fall, 
that  plandng  ma;  be  done  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible. 

Set  apple  trees  in  rows  about  30  feet  apart,  and  alternate  with  peach  trees 
in  the  rows,  running  east  and  west;  set  them  two  inches  deeper  than  they 
stood  in  the  nursery  row.  Pears  may  be  planted  in  the  apple  orchard,  alter- 
nating in  the  rows  running  north  and  south.  If  hy  themselves,  set  20  feet 
each  way.  Peach — When  planted  alone,  should  be  aet  IS  feet  apart  in  the 
rows  running  east  and  west,  and  30  feet  the  other  way.  Plum — Set  in 
groups,  along  the  streams  or  n^r  native  forests.  If  fowls  are  allowed  the 
range  of  the  orchard,  they  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  fruit  crop.  Cberry — 
Phut  in  same  manner  as  the  peach,  recommended  above.  All  trees  should 
be  firmly  tied  to  a  stake,  with  soft  bands,  which  will  not  injure  the  bark. 

Cultivation :  The  ground  should  be  worked  in  spring  as  soon  as  grass  and 
weeds  start.  Be  careful  that  the  trees  are  not  chafed  or  rubbed  by  the  plow. 
Deep  cultivation  near  the  trees  must  be  avoided.  By  mulching  with  old  prai- 
rie hay,  very  little  cultivation  will  be  needed.  Plums  and  cherries  may  be 
treated  as  above  stated. 

Pruning:  Apple  should  he  pruned  in  the  spring.  Form  low,  spreading 
heads.  In  a  prairie  country  they  will  bear  thicker  tops  than  in  timber  re- 
gions, or  the  Eastern  States.  Pear  needs  very  little  pruning,  other  than  to 
shorten  in  leading  branches.  This  should  be  done  in  spring.  Peach  should 
he  trimmed  lightly  in  apriug.  Plum  and  cherry  require  pruning  only  to 
balance  the  top.     All  classes  of  trees  should  be  trained  to  form  low  heads. 

Wind-breaks:  These  have  been  a  decided  advantage  to  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, and  should  be  located  on  all  sides.  They  should  he  formed  with  at 
least  four  rows,  10  to  12  feet  apart,  and  trees  set  in  the  rows  4  feet  apart, 
alternating  with  the  trees  in  the  adjoining  row.  The  box  elder,  cottonwood, 
Uack  walnut  and  white  elm  have  been  aucceasfully  used.  The  first  two  vari- 
eties are  preferable.  Cultivate  sufficiently  to  keep  down  weeds  and  soil  mel- 
low, until  they  shade  the  land. 

Fmit-growing  has  not  suffidently  developed  in  this  county  to  determine 
hat  varieties  to  plant;  but  I  would  surest  such  as  are  late  bloomers,  also 
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DBtire  eeedlingB  of  a  good  aod  promuiDg  character.  The  best  varietieB  of 
the  native  plum  are  doing  well  nnder  cultivation.  The  Green  Gage,  Wild 
Goose,  and  Chickasaw  plume  are  promising.  Of  cherries,  the  Utah  Hybrid 
promises  to  excel  all  others. 

SHALL  FRDITB. 

All  classes  were  planted  in  spring  of  1879,  by  this  reporter.  Blackberry 
succeeds  od  lowlaods  baring  a  moist  sandy  soil ;  currant  on  northern  slopes ; 
gooseberry  and  raspberry  on  rijh  moist  bottom  land;  strawberry  in  aoy  lo- 
cation having  a  heavy  clay,  moist  soil,  and  enriched  with  well-rotted  manure. 

All  lands  selected  for  small  fruits  should  be  prepared  before  planting,  by 
a  deep  plowing  and  thorough  pulverization. 

Plant  in  early  spring — blackberry  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  and  allow  the 
rows  to  thicken  by  the  sprouts;  currants  in  rows  6  feet  apart;  gooseberry 
in  rows  6  feet  each  way;  raspberry,  same  as  blackberry;  strawberry  in  dou- 
ble rows  about  18  inches  apart,  leaving  a  space  of  3  feet  between. 

Cultivation  :  Blackberry,  gooseberry  and  raspberry — Keep  down  all  the 
weeds  with  a  hoe,  and  mulch  heavily  with  wet  straw.  Currant  —  Keep  free 
from  weeds  with  plow  and  hoe.  Strawberry  — Should  not  be  cultivated  until 
after  the  fruitiog  season,  then  give  thorough  culture  and  mulch  with  sawdust 
or  fine  straw. 

Pruning:  Blackberry  —  Remove  all  dead  wood,  and  thin  out  the  young 
sprouts  where  too  thickly  grown.  Gooseberry — When  the  stools  form  too 
thickly,  take  them  up  and  divide,  and  re-set.  Raspberry — Cut  out  all  old 
wood  in  spring. 

Varieties  reliably  productive,  and  in  the  order  of  their  value :  Blackberry, 
Kittatinny,  LawtOD,and  Thompson's  Thornless;  currant,  Utah,  and  native; 
gooseberry.  White  Smith,  Houghton,  and  Crown  Bob;  raspberry.  Blackcap 
and  Ohio  Ever- Bearing ;  strawberry.  Monarch  of  the  West. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  to  small  fruit,  both  summer  and  winter. 

Manure  is  beoeGcial  to  all  classes,  when  well  rotted  and  applied  in  spring, 
and  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil  by  cultivaUon. 

VINEYARDS. 

Date  of  first  plauting,  spring  of  1886,  by  Jacob  Weidman,  of  Pleasant 
Valley. 

Grape  vines  succeed  on  black,  moist  land,  near  the  streams. 

The  land  should  be  prepared  very  deep. 

In  planting,  use  one  and  two-year-old  vines,  set  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  and  4 
feet  in  the  row. 

Cultivate  deep  and  thorough,  early  in  the  spring. 

Prune  after  the  short  or  spur  method. 

(Note. — The  best  results  are  obtained  from  our  native  wild  varietiea, 
grafted  with  the  cultivated  classes.) 

Owing  to  the  late  severe  drouths,  the  present  condition  of  horUcultural  io- 
veatmenta  in  this  county  is  rather  discouraging. 
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LYON  COUNTY. 

BY.   J.   ff.   IX)Y,   AMERICU8. 
ORCQABD6. 

Date  of  first  plaatiog :  Am  nnable  to  report. 

LocatioD  most  desirable :  The  experieDcea  of  the  past  years  rather  indicate 
DO  material  difference  in  results  of  diflTereot  locations ;  and  the  same  may  he 
said  with  reference  to  character  of  soil,  with  the  exception  of  net  lands,  which 
should  be  avoided. 

Deep  and  thorough  preparation  of  the  land  before  planted,  by  at  least  two 
years'  cultivation,  is  of  the  first  importance. 

Planting :  Should  be  done  in  spring-time.  Apple,  set  2  or  3  inches  deeper 
than  when  they  stood  in  the  nursery,  and  never  closer  than  30  feet  each  way ; 
peach,  15  to  18  feet  each  way.  The  plums  grown  are  generally  the  native 
kinds,  some  of  which  are  very  good,  and  generally  bear  a  crop. 

Cultivation :  Orchards  should  be  planted  to  corn  or  potatoes,  and  well  cul- 
tivated for  six  or  eight  years  afler  planted. 

Pruning:  Apple — Prune  any  time  from  the  middle  of  May  to  tbe  middle 
of  June;  remove  all  crose-limbs,  and  thin  out  where  the  growth  u  too  dense. 
Pear — Same  as  the  apple.  Sometimes  they  require  a  shortening  of  the  top 
growth.  Peach  and  plum — Remove  all  sprouts  from  tbe  base  and  body,  and 
the  top  will  generally  form  about  righL  Cherry  — Keep  all  sprouts  cut  away ; 
but  very  little  other  work  is  needed. 

Wind-breaks  are  an  advantage,  located  on  north,  south  and  west  of  an 
orchard  or  garden.  Construct  in  rows  8  Feet  apart,  and  close  in  the  row ;  cul- 
tivate until  they  get  a  good  start.  The  cottonwood,  soft  maple  and  peach 
are  successful  varieties  for  such  purposes. 

List  of  varieties  of  fruits  which  are  productive,  and  named  in  the  order  of 
their  value — Ftyr  family  purposes :  Apple — Early  Harvest,  Hightop  Sweet, 
Red  Astracbap,  Carolina  Red  June,  Maiden's  Blush,  Rarabo,  Townscnd 
(syn.  Hocking,)  Fulton  Strawberry.  Roman  Stem,  Dominie,  Milam,  Ben  Da- 
vis, Northern  Spy,  Winesap,  Willow  Twig,  Rawles  Genet,  White  Winter 
Pearmaiu.  Pear — Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Seckel.  Peach  — Hale's  Early, 
Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Heath  Cling.  Cherry — Early  Rich- 
mond, English  Morello,  Qov.  Wood.  For  market  purposes:  Apple — Wine- 
sap,  Rawles  Genet,  White  Winter  Pearmaio,  Ben  Davis,  Willow  Twig, 
TowDsend,  Rambo,  Milam. 

For  a  family  orchard  of  100  trees,  the  following  varieties  are  preferred, 
and  thenumber  of  each  given:  Apple — Summer,  2  Early  Harvest,  2  High- 
top  Sweet,  2  Red  Astrachan,  2  Carolina  Red  June;  autumn,  4  Maiden's 
Blush,  4  Rambo,  4  Townsend,  4  Roman  Stem,  2  Fulton  Strawberry,  4  Fa- 
mense,  4  Fall  Wine;  winter,  20  Winesap,  20  Rawles  Genet,  10  Ben  Davia, 
10  Willow  Twig,  3  Rome  Beauty,  3  Romanite  (syn.  Pennock). 
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SMALL  FBDITS. 

Bottom  BoiU  are  the  most  productive. 

Its  preparatioD  should  be  deep  and  thoroDgb. 

Plant  io  early  apriag-time,  in  rows  eufficiently  distaot  to  allow  of  easy  cnl- 
titntion.  I  have  raised  the  currant  Buccessfully  during  the  past  eighteen 
years  in  Kansas ;  have  preferred  planting  in  rows  running  east  and  west,  lo- 
cated on  the  north  side  of  buildings  or  fences;  apply  annually  a  surface- 
dreesing  of  wood  ashes,  and  mulch  lightly. 

Strawberries  should  be  mulched  lightly  in  fall  or  early  winter ;  keep  the 
ground  around  the  plants  moist,  and  you  will  get  strawberries. 

List  of  reliably  productive  varieties,  named  in  the  order  of  their  value: 
Blackberry,  Kittatinny ;  currant,  Red  Dutch ;  gooseberry,  Houghton  ;  rasp- 
berry, Miami,  and  Doolittle ;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany  and  Triomphe  de 
Gand. 

HISCELLAMEODS   NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  compared  with  that  in  1879,  was  about  the 
same  of  all  classes. 

The  present  condition  of  horticultural  investments  in  this  couuty  is  gen- 
erally good.  The  results  of  the  past  year  warrant  extended  efforts  in  the 
future,  and  the  interest  and  confidence  of  the  people  id  growing  fmits  is  be- 
coming quite  general.         ___^^_____^____ 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

BY   JOHN    h'kEB,    HABYSTILLE. 
ORCHABSe. 

Location  most  desirable :  A  northwest  slope  for  the  apple  and  peach ;  cao- 
not  perceive  any  material  difference  in  the  results  of  the  plum. 

Soil  most  productive :  A  rich  loam  for  all  classes ;  if  gravelly,  all  the  bet- 
ter for  pears ;  and  well  drained  is  better  for  the  cherry. 

Land  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  by  cultivation,  before  planted. 

Planting  should  be  done  in  the  spring. 

Distances:  Apple,  in  rows  30  feet  each  way;  all  other  classes  at  16  feet 
each  way. 

Cultivation :  Plow  between  the  trees  each  way,  turning  the  earth  to  the 
row.    This  system  affords  surface-drainage  from  the  tree. 

Pruning:  Should  be  done  during  warm  days  in  February.  Remove  all 
sprouts  and  interfering  limbs. 

Wind-breaks  are  an  advantage  on  all  sides  of  an  orchard.  Construct  in 
rows  4  to  6  feet  apart,  and  as  many  of  such  rows  as  one  can  afford.  They 
will  furnish  timber  in  time,  which  is  always  valuable.  Cottonwood,  white 
maple  and  box  elder  are  preferable  for  such  purposes,  and  require  culUvaUoa 
for  three  or  four  years  after  planted.  (^nnolp 
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For  a  family  orchard  of  100  apple  trees,  would  plant  the  following  varie- 
ties :  Summer,  6  each  of  Early  Harvest,  Large  Yellow  Bough  and  Red  As- 
trachan;  autuinD,5eacbof  MaideD'sBluBhandKambo;  winter, 20 Winesap, 
20  Rawles  Genet,  26  Ben  Davis,  10  Willow  Twig. 

For  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees:  An  even  number  each  of  Winesap, 
Ben  Davis,  and  Rawles  Genet. 

atULL   FBUFT8. 

Date  of  first  planting :  Blackberry,  in  1872,  by  Perry  Hutcbinaon,  of  Ma- 
rys ville. 

Tbey  succeed  beet  on  a  northern  location,  and  on  rich  sandy  soil ;  should 
be  planted  in  spring,  in  rows  4  feet  apart ;  currant  and  gooseberry,  same  dis- 
tance ;  strawberry,  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  1  foot  in  the  row. 

I  find  mulching  for  all  classes  preferable  to  any  cultivation. 

Pruning:  Blackberry,  cut  back  the  growing  canes  in  September ;  currant, 
remove  all  sprouts  but  one,  and  form  that  into  a  tree^shape ;  treat  gooseber- 
ries in  the  same  manner. 

Preferred  list  of  varieties:  Blackberry,  Kittatinny,  and  Lawton ;  goose- 
berry, Houghton,  Downing,  and  a  native  variety ;  raspberry,  native  varieties 
are  productive. 

Mulching  is  an  advantage  in  summer. 

Manuring  is  profitable  for  currant  and  gooseberry ;  should  be  applied  as  a 
surface  dressing  in  the  fall. 

VIMETARDB. 

Date  of  first  planting,  in  1873,  by  Frank  Schmidt,  of  MarysviUe. 

Location  most  desirable:  A  southeast  exposure. 

Soil  most  productive:  Rich  and  well  drained. 

Preparation  necessary :  Deep  plowing  before  planted,  aod  set  in  rows,  12 
feet  apart  and  6  feet  in  the  row.  Use  two-year-old  plants,  and  mulch  as  soon 
as  set. 

Train  to  trellis,  and  prune  very  lightly  after  the  first  year. 

The  Concord,  so  far,  has  been  tbe  most  successful  variety  grown. 


Mcpherson  county. 

BY    THEO.    BOGQB,    h'pHEBSON. 

OBCHABDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Apple,  and  peach,  in  1871 ;  pear,  plum,  and  cherry, 
in  1675 ;  by  N.  L.  Holmberg,  Lindsborg. 

'    Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple,  in  1879,  by  N.  L.  Holmberg ;  pear  in  1878 
and  peacb  in  1876,  by  J.  W.  Lewis,  of  Farland. 

Location  most  desirable:  Apple,  pear,  peacb,  northern  hilLidda:,^nm, 
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where  g;roun<i  nil)  be  tramped  and  protected  from  east  aaA  soatJi  winds ; 
cherry,  where  protected  from  eaat  and  south  winds. 

Soil  most  productive:  Black  for  wood  growth,  and  clay  for  early  fruiting, 
for  all  classes. 

Preparation :  Deep  plowing. 

Planting  season:  Early  spring  for  all  classes. 

Distances:  Apple,  30  feet  each  way,  when  protected  by  wind-breaks;  pear, 
peach,  plum  and  cherry,  16  to  20  feet  each  way. 

Cultivation:  Apple,  pear  and  peach,  as  for  potatoes,  smalt  early  corn,  or 
garden  vegetables.  These  are  an  excellent  crop  to  be  grown  in  an  orchard, 
but  never  use  wheat  or  small  grains.  Avoid  late  stirring  of  the  ground. 
For  plum,  cultivate  fur  a  few  years,  and  thun  convert  the  ground  into  a 
chicken  or  hog-yar^.  Cherry,  same  as  for  plum  for  a  few  years,  then  sow  to 
grass. 

Pruning:  Apple,  in  latter  part  of  May  or  fore  part  of  June;  pear,  very 
sparingly,  in  early  spring;  peach,  in  early  spring;  plum  and  cherry,  very 
lightly. 

Wind-breaks:  Located  un  thesoulband  west  sides,  have  invariably  proven 
an  advantage.  Constructed  in  rows,  willow  (gray),  4  to  6  feet  apart,  cotton- 
wood,  8  to  12  feet  apart.     Cultivate  for  3  or  4  years.     Do  not  prune. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  productiveness:  Apple 
and  pear  trees  are  too  young  to  give  any  correct  statement.  Peach,  Craw- 
'  ford's  Early,  Heath  Cling,  Hale's  Early,  Amsden's  June,  Stump  the  World, 
have  fruited  successfully.  More  seedlings  have  been  planted  than  any  oth- 
ers, because  seeds  are  cheaper  than  grown  trees.  Plum,  Wild  Groose,  Sand, 
Lombard.  The  Sand  plum  can  easily  be  obtained  from  the  sand-hills  in  an 
adjoining  county.  Cherry,  Early  Richmond,  English  Morello,  and  Black 
Morel  lo. 

SHALL   FRUIT. 

Date  of  first  planting :  All  classes  from  1870  to  1875,  by  N*.  L.  Holmbarg, 
of  Lindsborg. 

Location  preferable :  Blackberry,  raspberry  and  strawberry  anywwhere, 
if  properly  cultivated ;  currant  and  gooseberry  do  best  in  shade. 

Soil  most  productive:  Black,  for  all  classes. 

Preparation:  Deep  cultivation. 

Planting  eessoo ;  Early  spring. 

System :  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  in  rows  6  feet  apart  and  2  feet  in  the 
row;  currant  and  gooseberry,  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  2  feet  in  the  row; 
strawberry,  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  in  the  row. 

Cultivation :  Blackberry  and  raspberry  should  be  shallow,  to  avoid  dis- 
turbing the  roots ;  currant  and  gooseberry,  cultivate  deeply ;  strawberry, 
keep  all  runners  (iff,  and  hoe  around  the  plants. 

Pruning;  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  remove  old  wood  and  cut  back  ends 
of  bearing  canes  in  early  spring;  currant  and  gooseberry  require  but  light 
pruning. 
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ListofTarielies  ID  the  order  of  value,  and  reliably  productive:  Blackberry, 
Eittatinuy ;  currant,  Red  Dutch ;  gooeeberry,  Houghton ;  nupberry,  Doo- 
little;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  in  winter  and  summer. 

Manuring  is  profitable  for  all  clasees.  Should  be  applied  around  the  roots 
in  winter. 

TINETABIM. 

Date  of  6rst  planting,  1875,  by  Chris.  Hershler,  of  ChrisUan. 

Locadon :  Any  kiud. 

Soil  most  productive :  Black. 

Preparation :  Deep  and  thorough. 

Planting —  distances :  Rows,  8  feet  apart,  and  6  feet  in  row.  Strong  one- 
year-old  plants  are  most  desirable. 

Cultivation :  Sufficient  to  keep  down  weeds  and  encourage  a  good  growth. 
Bhould  be  done  from  May  to  Jnly. 

Training;  Wire  trellis.     Prune  in  very  early  spring. 

The  Concord  leads  all  other  varieties  in  sacceas. 

HISCELLANEOtB  NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  In  1880,  compared  with  that  of  1879 :  Apple,  pear, 
blackberry,  greater ;  plum,  cherry,  ourrant,  gooseberry,  raspberry  and  straw- 
berry, equal ;  and  of  peach,  less. 

The  present  condition  of  horticulture,  good,  and  the  results  of  the  past  years 
warrant  an  extended  investment  in  the  future.  There  is  a  general  interest 
■od  confidence  in  the  pursuit  among  the  people  of  this  county. 


MITCHELL  COUNTY. 

BY    E.   A.   TAYLOR,   BELOIT. 

ORCHARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Apple,  cherry  and  pear,  in  spring  of  1871,  peach 
in  spring  of  1870,  and  plum  in  spring  of  1872,  by  James  Hyde  and  William 
Bickle,  of  Beloit. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple  in  1877  and  pear  in  1879,  by  E.  A.  Taylor,  of 
Beloit;  peach  and  cherry,  in  1874,  by  William  Bickle,  of  BeloiL 

LocalJon  most  .desirable:  Apple,  elevation,  having  any  exposure  except 
totbesoutbwest;  pear,  northern  exposure,  altitude  immaterial;  peach,  nortb- 
em  exposure;  plum,  immaterial  as  to  exposure;  cherry,  sour  kinds  succeed 
on  all  kinds — sweet  are  fickle  in  any  location. 

Soil  most  productive:  Apple,  dry,  fertile  surface,  with  clay  subsoil;  pear, 
well  drained,  heavy  clay;  peach,  any  well-drained  soil;  plum,  any  well- 
drained,  fertile  soil;  cherry,  sour  kinds,  any  good  corn  land — for  sweet  va- 
rieties, select  a  northern  exposure,  with  heavy  clay  soil. 
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Preparadon  of  soil  necessary:  Apple,  deep  plowing  and  thoroughly  pol- 
verized;  pear  should  be  subiioiled ;  peach,  veil  pulverized,  nod  ploired  into 
ridges,  where  the  trees  are  to  set;  plum  and  cherry.same  as  for  a  com  crop. 

Season  for  planUng:  All  classes  in  early  spring. 

System  of  planting,  and  distance:  Apple — Set  about  three  indieB  deeper 
than  when  in  nursery;  lean  towards  the  southwest,  in  rows  24x24  feet. 
Pear — Plant  deep ;  dwarfs  10  feet  apart  each  way,  and  standards  15  feet 
apart  each  way.  Peach,  plum  and  cherry — Same  depth  of  apples,  in  rowa 
12  feet  apart  each  way. 

GultiTEtiOD:  Apple — Plant  to  com  during  the  first  five  years,  and  prop- 
erly cultivate  to  grow  a  crop;  then  seed  to  clover  and  blue-grass,  and  pasture 
with  hogs.  Pear — Very  little,  if  any,  needed;  mow  the  weeds.  Peach,  plum 
and  cherry — Same  as  for  apple,  except  would  sow  to  grass  the  third  year. 

Pruaing:  From  let  to  middle  of  June;  head  the  trees  low,  remove  all 
chafing  limbe,  and  others,  when  required  to  balance  the  top.  Fear — Wheo 
the  top  is  very  thick,  thiu  out,  very  seldom  cut  back  a  limb;  time,  fore  part 
of  June.  Peach — Do  not  prune,  except  to  remove  the  limbe  less  than  two 
feet  from  the  ground.     Plum  and  cherry — ^Treat  same  as  the  apple. 

Wind-breaks,  when  constructed  of  cottonwood,  box  elder,  elm,  honey  lo- 
cust or  Osage  orange,  in  rows  10  feet  apart,  with  trees  five  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  on  the  west  and  south  side  of  orchards  and  gardens,  have  proven  an 
advantage.  These  should  be  cultivated  three  or  four  yeare,and  then  seeded 
with  blue-grass. 

List  of  varieties  of  fruit,  in  the  order  of  value  and  productiveness — Far 
family  purpotet:  Apple — Cooper's  Early  White,  Missouri  Pippin,  Rawlea 
Genet,  Hightop  Sweet.  Pear — Clapp's  Favorite.  Plum — Wild  Qoose, 
Lombard,  and  Egg,  Peach — Crawford's  Early,  George  IV,  Old  Mixon 
Free.  Cherry — Early  Ricfamond,  English  Morello,  and  common  Morello. 
SHALL  FEurrs. 

Date  of  first  planting:  All  classes  in  1871. 

Soil  most  productive:  Blackberry,  gooseberry  and  raspberry,  rich,  loose; 
currant,  rich,  with  shade;  strawberry,  very  rich  and  well  drained,  with  a 
southern  and  eastern  ezpasure. 

Preparation  of  soil :  Deep  plowing,  thoroughly  pulverised  and  manured. 

Time  for  planting :  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  October  and  November ; 
currant  and  strawberry,  in  March  and  April. 

System  for  planting :  Blackberry,  iu  rows  8  feet  apart,  and  6  in  the  rows 
— plant  deep,  and  leave  the  ground  leVel;  currant,  in  rom  4  feet  apart,  and 
2  feet  in  the  row;  gooseberry,  in  rows  4  feet  apart  each  way;  raspberry,  ia~ 
rows  5  feet  apart,  and  3  feet  in  the  row ;  strawberry,  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and 
18  inches  in  the  row. 

Cultivation  necessary :  Blackberry, keep  weeds  down,  cultivate  with  plow  in 
March,  and  mulch ;  currant,  frequent  plowing  and  hoeing;  gooseberry  and 
ratpberry,  treat  same  as  the  currant ;  strawberry,  frequent  hoeing.    ^,^[p 
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PruuJDg :  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  cut  back,  to  encourage  a  strong,  up- 
right caDs;  currantaDclgooseberry,  better  to  divide  the  orowDs  than  to  prune. 

list  of  Tarieties  reliably  producliTe,  in  the  order  of  their  value :  Black- 
berry, Kittatinny;  gooseberry,  Houghton ;  raspberry,  Doolittle  and  McCor- 
mick ;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

The  one  varied  must  satisfactory,  in  plant  and  product :  Blackberry,  Kit- 
tatiouy;  currant.  Red  Dutch;  gooseberry,  Houghton;  raspberry,  McCormick ; 
strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  in  both  summer  and  winter. 

Haouring  is  profitable  for  all  claases  of  small  fruits;  should  be  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  land  between  October  and  April,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  wagon- 
loads  to  the  acre. 

TINETABDS. 

Date  of  first  planting :  Unknown. 

Soil  preferable :  Fertile,  having  a  well-drained  subsoil. 

Preparation  of  soil :  Deep  and  thoroughly  pulverized. 

Distance  fi>F  planting:  8  feet  apart  each  way,  using  two-year-old  vines. 

Necessary  cultivation :  Plow  and  hoe  until  middle  of  July. 

Training  and  pruuing :  Wire  trellis ;  cut  back  two-thirds  of  the  last  year's 
growth. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  success :  For  family  and  market  use.  Con- 
cord, Hartford  Prolific,  Ives  Seedling. 

MISCELLAMEOUB  NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  was  only  equal  to  one.faalf  of  that  for  1879, 
owing  to  unfovorable  weather  at  the  time. 


MIAMI   COUNTY. 

BY   L.   BISHOP,  06AWAT0MIE. 


Date  of  first  plantings :  Wm.  Chestnut,  Osawatomie,  planted  apple,  pear, 
|»eacb  and  cherry  in  1866,  but  the  prairie  soil  on  which  they  were  planted 
was  uncultivated,  and  but  few  of  them  succeeded;  6.  L.  Adair,  Osawato- 
mie, planted  apple  and  peach  in  1856,  and  in  1857  planted  cherry  and  pear; 
apple  in  1860,  and  apples,  peaches  and  cherriee  in  1861,  but  date  of  first 
fruiting  can  Dot  be  given. 

E.  W.  Robinson,  of  Paola,  planted  peach  in  1869,  which  bore  the  next 
year;  planted  apple,  pear,  peach  and  plum  in  1860.  The  apple,  pear  and 
plum  succeeded  pretty  well,  by  being  mulched  and  watered.  Pears  fruited 
in  1863,  and  in  1866  bore  a  heavy  crop ;  apples  bore  in  1864,  and  a  fur  crop 
in  1866.  r-  , 
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Daniel  Martin,  of  Osawatomie,  planted  apple,  pear,  peach,  cherry  and 
plum  in  1859.  The  trees  succeeded  well,  but  canoot  give  date  of  first  froit- 
ing  of  any,  except  that  the  peaches  bore  id  1861. 

Calriu  Barnard,  of  Osawatomie,  planted  app)e  and  pear  id  1859,  and  ap- 
ple in  1861;  succeeded  well. 

Richard  Mendenhall,  of  Osawatomie,  planted  apple  and  cherry  in  1867. 
Succeeded  well,  but  cannot  give  date  of  first  fruiting. 

Several  others  planted  as  early  as  these,  but  planting,  as  a  general  thing, 
was  not  succeesful  until  1861. 

Location  most  desirable:  Apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  succeed  best  on 
elevated  land;  peach,  on  the  highest  that  can  be  found.  Such  locatioDs  af- 
ford the  most  satisfactory  results  through  a  term  of  years,  but  occauonaUy 
lowlands  have  succeeded  as  well. 

Soil  most  productive:  Apple,  plum  and  cherry,  clay  or  sandy  loam,  well 
drained — that  for  the  apple  should  be  rather  rich;  pear  and  peach,  sandy 
loam,  having  a  dry  subsoil.  * 

Preparation  Deceasary :  Plow  deep  as  possible  and  thoroughly  pulverize. 

Planting  season :  Apple  and  pear  in  autumn,  if  the  ground  is  not  too  diy; 
peach,  plum  and  cberry  id  early  spring. 

Distances ;  Apple,  33  feet  apart,  unless  intended  to  thin  out  when  the  trees 
interfere — in  such  cases,  16}  feet  each  nay;  pear  and  cherry,  20  feet;  peach, 
16}  feel  each  way,  and  in  every  uofmitful  year  shorten  in  the  strong  branches 
<Tom  4  to  6  feet,  in  proportion  to  the  growth  made;  plum,  16  feet  each  way. 

Cultivation:  Apple  jind  pear — Plow,  and  with  culUvatorand  hoe  keep  the 
orchard  clear  of  weeds  until  six  years,  then  seed  to  grass  or  clover  and  mow 
it  or  convert  it  into  a  hog  pasture.  Peach  — Should  be  cultivated  during  the 
first  three  years  after  planted,  then  treat  as  for  the  apple.  Plum  and  cherry 
— Cultivate  the  first  six  years,  then  mow,  or  turn  in  hogs. 

Pruning :  For  the  apple  and  pear,  January  is  the  safest  time  in  which  to 
remove  large  limbs.  Small  branches  can  be  taken  off  at  any  time.  Trun  the 
head  low  and  cut  out  all  cross>limbs.  In  this  county  the  growth  iDclines  to 
overbalance  the  head  towards  the  northeast,  which  should  be  cut  back  on  that 
side  more  than  any  other.  Peach — Form  heads  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  cut  out  all  unnecessary  branches.  Plum-;— Form  heads  low,and 
thin  out  at  any  time.  Cherry  require  low  heads  and  less  pruning  than  other 
classes. 

Wind-breaks,  located  on  the  south  side,  are  an  advantage  to  orchards  and 
gardens.  Construct  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  and  set  in  the  row  2  to  3  feetaparL 
Cultivate  until  the  trees  have  become  well  established.  Unpruned  hedge^ 
black  walnut,  soft  maple,  white  elm  have  been  used  successful ty. 

List  of  varieties,  named  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  prodnctiveness — 
For  Jamily  purpoaea:  Apple — Winesap,  Jonathan,  White  Winter  Fearmain, 
Rawles  Genet,  Lawver,  Missouri  Pippin,  Ben  Davis,  Willow  Twig,  McAfee's 
Nonsuch,  Grimes's  Golden,  Ortley,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Milam^  Early  Har- 
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veet,  Carolina  Red  June,  Red  Aatrachan,  Benoni,  Lowell,  Maiden's  Blush. 
Pear — 'Bartlett,  Flemieh  Beauty,  Buffum,  Ducbesse  d'Angoulenie,  Louiae 
Bouoe  de  Jersey,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Winter  Nelie,  Ed- 
iDODd,HofFel1,  Qlout  Morceau.  Peach — Arasden's  June,  Alexander,  Brice, 
Hale's  Early,  Early  York,  Early  Rivers,  Early  Louise,  Snow,  Drnid  Hill, 
Late  Admirable,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Ward's  Late  Free,  Salway,  Heath  Cling. 
Plum  —  Wild  Goose,  Sand,  and  Damson.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  Leib, 
commOD  Horello.  For  Tnarket  purposes:  Apple  —  Wineaap,  liftwver,  Jona- 
than, Ben  Davis,  Willow  Twig,  Rawles  Genet,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Lo- 
well, Maiden's  Blush,  Red  Astrachan,  Carolina  Red  June,  Early  Harvest. 
Pear — Doyenne  d'Ete,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Bufi^im, 
Edmund,  Howell,  Ducbeaae  d'Angouleme,  Glout  Morceau,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  Winter  Nelis.  Peach-i-Brice,  Amsden's  June,  Hale's  Early,  Early 
Rivert,  Early  Louise,  Early  York,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Druid  Hill,  Late  Ad- 
mirable, Wiml's  Late  Free,  Salway,  Heath  Cling.  Plum  —  Wild  Gooee, 
Sand,  Damson.    Cherry — Early  Richmond,  Leib,  common  Morello. 

List  of  varieties  and  number  of  each  to  plant,  preferred  for  a  family  or- 
chard of  100  trees:  Apple — Summer,  2  Early  Red  Margaret,  3  Early  Har- 
Test,  2  Carolina  Red  June,  1  Higbtop  Sweet,  3  Red  Astrachan,  3  Red  Stripe 
(Indiana),  4  Maiden's  Blush,  3  Lowell;  autumn,  3  Ortley,  3  Yellow  Bell- 
fiower,  S  Grimes's  Golden,  2  Oelestia,  4  Jonathan,  2  Northern  Spy;  winter, 
15  Winesap,  15  Rawles  Genet,  5  Missouri  Pippin,  1 5  Lawver,  5  White  Win- 
ter Pearmain,  6  Ben  Davis,  2  Moore's  Sweet. 

List  of  varieties  and  proportions  of  each  to  plant,  named  in  the  order  of 
profit,  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees:  Apple— 300  Winesap,  200  Ben 
Davis,  200  T.«wver,  100  Jonathan,  100  Rawles  Geoet,  100  Missouri  Pippin. 

SHALL  FBUITS. 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry,  ourrant,  gooseberry  and  raspberry  suc- 
ceed on  low  or  high  laud;  strawberry  on  high  land. 

Soil  most  productive:  Blaciiherry,  well-drained  loam;  currant,  moist  loam; 
gooseberry,  moist  loam;  raspberry,  moist  and  rich  land;  strawberry,  well- 
drained,  rich,  sandy  land. 

Preparation  necessary:  Blackberry,  thoroughly  plowed;  currant,  goose- 
berry and  raspberry,  heavily  manured  and  thoroughly  plowed;  strawberry, 
maoure,  pulverize  and  plow  under,  tbeu  harrow  and  manure  on  the  surface 
after  planted. 

Plootiog  season;  Id  spring,  as  a  rule. 

System :  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  and  3  feet  in  the 
row;  currant,  iu  rows  6  feet  apart,  and  4  feet  in  row;  gooseberry,  in  rows  7 
feet  each  way;  strawberry,  in  rows  3  feet  apart. 

Cultivation  necessary :  Blackberry — Keep  clear  of  weeds  with  plow  or  hoe. 
Currant,  gooseberry  and  raspberry — Keep  weeds  down,  and  mulch.  Straw- 
berry— Thorough  cultivation  the  first  year.  Remove  all  runners  as  they 
Ibrm  iu  the  growine  season,  and  cover  with  a  mulch  December  1st.  ^^d  the  i 
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spring  as  soon  as  they  Btart,  open  the  mulch  aufficiently  to  &]low  the  growth 
to  come  through. 

PruDiDg:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  pinch  off  the  ends  of  growing  ouiei 
as  soon  as  they  reach  4  feet  in  height;  currant  and  gooseberry,  thin  out  the 
old  wood. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  named  id  the  order  of  their  value: 
Blackberry,  Eittatinoy;  currant,  White  Orape,  White  Dutch,  Red  Dutch; 
gooseberry,  Downiog;  raspberry,  McCormick;  strawberry,  Longworth  and 
Col.  Cheney. 

The  one  variety  which  affords  the  most  satis&ctory  results,  in  plant  and  ^ 
fruit:  KittatioDy  blackberry.  White  Dutch  currant,  Houghton  gooseberry, 
McCormick  raspberry,  Longworth's  Prolific  strawberry. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  in  winter  and  summer. 

Manuring  is  profitable  with  all  classes  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  quite 
rich ;  should  be  applied  in  autumn  or  early  spring,  as  a  sur&ce  dressing. 

VIHETAKDS. 

Location  most  desirable:  High  and  well  drained. 
Soil  moat  productive:  Rich,  sandy  loam. 
Preparation:  Well  plowed,  and  if  not  rich,  should  be  manured. 
Planting :  In  rows,  8  feet  apart  each  way. 
Cultivation :  Keep  clean  with  plow  and  hoe. 
Train  on  wire  trellis. 

Prune  to  long  arms  in  February  or  March,  very  little  in  summer. 
,       List  of  varieties  in  the  order  of  success :  For  family  use.  Concord,  Dracat 
Amber  and  Champion ;  for  market,  Champion  and  Concord. 

BUSCELLANEOtra   NOTEB. 

The  ext«nt  of  planting  in  1880,  compared  with  that  of  1879:  Apple,  pear, 
peach,  plum,  cherry,  raspberry  and  strawberry  was  greater ;  blackberry  and 
gooseberry  about  the  same. 

The  present  condition  of  horticultural  investments  is  quite  encouraging. 
The  results  of  the  past  years  warrant  extended  investments  in  the  future. 

BY  JOHN  L.  MA80N,  NEW  LANCASTEE. 

ORCHARDS. 

The  experiences  of  the  past  years  determine  the  following  facts  as  moat 
deeirable  for  fruit  culture: 

Location  preferable  for  the  apple,  pear,  peacb,  plum,  and  cherry :  A  north- 
«m  elope. 

Soil  most  productive:  The  red  or  mulatto  soil. 

Preparation  for  planting:  Deep  plowing  and  thorough  pulverinng. 

Preferable  season  for  planting :  In  the  spring. 

Method  and  distaocee  to  plant :  Dig  large  holes,  and  fill  partly  full  with 
surface  soil  mixed  with  manure  before  setting  the  tree.    Se^^pple  2!  fM 
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flBch  wajr ;  pear,  18  feet  each  way ;  peach,  plum  aod  cberry,  16  feet  each 
way. 

Cultivation:  Flaat  between  the  rows  com,  sorghum,  or  potatoes,  and  cul- 
tivate until  July. 

FrUDiDg  eeasoD :  Id  autumn  Bod  mild  weather  in  winter,  for  all  classes 
except  the  cherry,  which  should  be  pruned  in  summer  and  autumn. 

Wind-breaks  have  been  an  advantage  to  orchards  and  gardens,  wheu  lo- 
cated on  the  south  and  north ;  constructed  of  Cottonwood  and  maple,  in 
rows  4  feet  each  way ;  peach  trees  12  feet  each  way.  Cultivate  each  year,  as 
required  for  a  corn  crop. 

List  of  varietiee,  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  productiveneas :  For  fam- 
ily purposes:  Apple  —  Mason's  Orange,  Winesap,  Maiden's  Blush,  Bawles 
Genet,  Lady's  Fancy,  Early  Harvest,  Missouri  Pippin,  Yellow  June,  Ben 
Davis,  Carolina  Red  June,  Buckingham  (syn.  Missouri  Queen),  Rambo,  Qil- 
pin.  Fear — Bartlett.  Peach — Hale's  Early,  Heath  Cling,  Crawford's  Late. 
Cherry — Early  Richmoud.  For  market  purposes:  Apple — Ben  Davis,  Wine- 
sap,  Missouri  Pippin,  McAfee's  Nonsuch,  Carolina  Red  June,  Gilpin,  Rawles 
Genet.  Pear— Bartlett.  Peach—  Hale's  Early,  Heath  Cling.  Cherry — 
Early  Richmond. 

List  for  a  iamily  orchard  of  100  trees,  varieties  preferred,  and  number  of 
each  to  plant:  Apple — Summer,  2  Early  Harvest,  3  Carolina  Bed  June,  2 
YellowJune;  autumn, 6  Maiden's  Blush, 4  Rambo,3Lady'sFancy;  winter, 
20  Mason's  Orange,  20  Winesap,  15  Ben  Davis,  10  Missouri  Pippin,  10  Rawles 
Genet,  6  Gilpin. 

For  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees,  varieties  reliably  productive,  named 
in  the  order  of  profit,  and  proportions  of  each  to  plant :  Apple — 400  Ben 
Davis,  400  Winesap,  100  Missouri  Pippin,  100  Rawles  Genet. 

SHALL   FRUITS. 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry  and  gooseberry  succeed  on  most  every 
character  of  location ;  currant,  north  side  of  a  fence ;  raspberry,  highlands. 
Land  selected  for  small  fruits  should  be  plowed  deep,  and  thoroughly  pul- 
verized. 

Plant  all  classes  in  spring,  and  in  rows  4  to  6  feet  apart  each  way,  except- 
ing the  strawberry. 

Cultivation  the  first  year  should  be  that  required  for  a  corn  crop ;  there- 
after keep  well  mulched. 

The  Eittatinny  blackberry  and  Houghton  gooseberry  are  the  most  profit- 
able classes  of  small  fruits. 

The  present  condition  of  investments  in  fruit  growing  is  encouraging  to 
such  persons  as  will  give  the  pursuit  a  proper  attention.    Many  planters  have 
lost  largely  by  neglect. 
22 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

BY   L.   A.   WALKER,   IKDEPEKDENCE. 

ORCHABDe. 

Dsteof  first  plaoting:  Apple,  pear,  peach  and  cherry,  in  1671,  by  Thomas 
OverGeld,  of  Indepeadence. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple,  1877,  Maiden's  Blush;  pear,  1879,  Belle 
Lucrative;  peach,  1874,  many  varieties;  plum,  1877;  currant,  1875  —  all  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Overfield. 

Location  preferahle:  Apple  and  pear,  undecided  — many  planters  favor  a 
northern  slope;  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  northern  slope. 

Soil  most  productive:  Apple,  limestone  and  sandBtone;  pear,  not  deter- 
mined; peach  and  plum,  sandstoDe;  cherry,  Morello  varietiee  succeed  on  all 
classes. 

Preparation  necessary:  Thorough  and  deep  plowing;  subsoil  stirring  if  pos- 
sible. 

Planting  season,  spring. 

Method :  Set  the  trees  about  2  inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery, 
and  lean  slightly  to  the  soutbnest.  Apple,  30  feet;  pear,  peach,  plum  and 
cherry,  18  to  20  feet  each  way. 

Cultivation :  Apple,  plant  and  cultivate  to  corn  for  several  years,  or  uotil 
they  commence  fruiting ;  pear,  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  cease  after  second 
year  from  planting. 

Pruning:  Apple — Early  in  spring.  Keep  the  head  trimmed  out,  and 
water  sprouts  removed ;  all  unnecessary  limbs  should  be  removed  while  they 
are  small.  Pear — In  early  spring.  Cut  back  strong-growing  limbs.  Peach, 
plum  and  cherry — In  early  spring. 

Wind-breaks,  located  on  the  south  and  north  sides,  are  an  advantage  to 
the  orchard  and  garden.  Construct  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  and  4  to  6  feet  in 
rows,  and  thin  out  as  the  after-growth  requires.  Cultivate  with  plow  and  hoe 
as  would  be  necessary  to  grow  any  ordinary  crop.  The  classes  of  trees  suc- 
cessful are  as  follows :  The  Osage  orange,  if  allowed  to  form  into  trees,  CO- 
talpa,  soft  maple,  ash,  walnut,  and  cottonwood. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  value  and  productiveness — Fttr  famUy pter- 
poaea:  Apple  — Early  Harvest,  Maiden's  Blush,  Jonathan,  Winesap,  Missouri 
Pippin,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Willow  Twig,  Ben  Davis.  Pear — Bartlett, 
Belle  Lucrative,  White  Doyenne,  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  Peach  — Hale's  Early, 
Early  York,  Stump  the  World ;  for  late,  Delaware,  Crawford's  Late,  Old 
Mixon  Free.  Plum — Chickosaw.  Cherry — Early  Richmond  and  other 
Morello  varieties.  For  market  purposa:  Apple — Early  Harvest,  Red  Astro- 
chan.  Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo,  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan.    Peach— 'gale's  Eulj, 
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EarlyYork.    For  home  market:  Stump  the  World  and  Old  Mixon.    Cherry 
— Common  Morello  U  the  most  reliable  variety  ia  this  locality. 

Family  orchard  of  100  trees:  Apple,  10  summer,  10  autumn,  80  winter. 

BKALL  FBUITB. 

Location:  Any  suitable  for  corn. 

Boil:  All  classes,  except  currants,  succeed  on  any  of  the  soils. 

Preparation:  Such  as  is  suitable  for  a  good  corn  crop. 

Plaotiog  season:  Spring. 

System:  Blackberry  and  gooseberry,  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  and  4  feet  in 
row ;  raspberry,  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  and  4  feet  in  the  row ;  strawberry,  in 
rows  6  feet  apart,  and  1  foot  in  the  row. 

Cultivation:  Use  a  one-horse  cultivator,  and  hoe  frequently  during  the 
growing  season. 

Pruoing:  Blackberry,  remove  all  old  wood  and  suckers  in  the  rows;  goose- 
berry, open  up  the  centers  to  the  sun ;  raspberry,  remove  all  but  four  canes  to 
each  stool,  and  pinch  back  the  growing  cane  when  2}  feet  high. 

List  of  varieties  reliable  and  productive :  Blackberry,  Kittatinny ;  goose- 
berry, Houghton ;  raspberry,  Miami  for  a  black,  and  Turner  for  a  red ; 
strawberry,  Captain  Jack  and  Charles  Downing, 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage,  in  both  summer  and  winter. 

Manuring  has  been  profitably  applied  to  raspberries  and  strawberries ; 
spread  on  the  land  at  the  rate  of  twenty  wagon-loads  per  acre,  in  the  fall,  and 
worked  in. 

VINEYARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  In  1871,  by  Thomas  Overfield,  of  Independence. 

XiocatioD  moigt  desirable:  Southeast  exposure. 

Soil  most  productive:  Sandstone  base. 

Preparation:  Deep  and  thorough  plowing  before  planted. 

Distance:  In  rows,  8  feet  each  way.  Two-year-old  plants  are  found  to  be 
the  best. 

Cultivation :  Shallow  plowing,  in  early  spring  or  fall ;  keep  down  weeds 
with  hoe. 

Training  and  pruning :  To  trellis  or  stakes.  If  the  first,  prune  to  renewal 
system  ;  if  the  last,  prune  to  two  eyes — the  spur  system. 

List  of  varieties  in  the  order  of  success:  For  family  use,  Concord,  Dracut 
Amber,  Martha,  Delaware;  for  market,  Concord. 

UIBCELLAMEOtIB  NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  compared  with  that  of  1879:  Less  of  all 
classes. 

The  present  condition  of  investments  in  horticulture  is  moderately  good. 
The  reaolta  of  past  years  warrant  a  reasonable  investment  in  the  future. 
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MORRIS  COUNTY. 

BY   F.   B.   HABRIS,  WHITE  CITY. 

OBCBABDe. 

Date  of  first  plaotiDg:  Apple  in  1860,  by  Wm.  H.  White  and  C.  Crolej, 
of  CouDcil  Grove;  pear  in  1877,  peach'in  1872,  by  parties  nnkuonn;  plum 
iD  1876,  and  cherry  ia  1868,  by  this  reporter. 

Date  of  first  fruitjog:  Apple,  id  1670,  from  theorchardsofWm.  H.White 
and  C.  Croley,  at  Council  Grove. 

XiocatioD  most  desirable:  Apple  and  peach,  upland;  plum  and  cherry,  up- 
land, protected  with  shelter-belte ;  pear,  bottom  land. 

Soil  roost  productive:  For  apple,  that  found  on  rolling  upland;  pear,  well- 
drained  bottom  land;  peach,  poorest  hillsides;  plum,  sides  of  ravines,  well 
drained,  or  in  places  where  fowls  range  and  the  ground  is  kept  packed  and 
clear  of  grass  or  weeds;  cherry,  high  prairie,  well  mulched  with  manure. 

Preparation :  The  land  should  be  thoroughly  cultivated  at  least  two  yean 
before  planted  to  trees. 

Planting  season,  of  all  classes,  should  be  in  spring. 

Method  and  distances:  Apple — In  rows,  30  feet  apart  each  way;  set  trees 
one  inch  deeper  than  they  were  in  the  nursery.  Pear —  In  rows,  18  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  alternate  with  plum.  Form  a  ridge  around  the  trees,  by  plow- 
ing towards  them  the  first  two  or  three  years.  Peach — Alternate  in  the  apple 
orchard.    Cherry — Treat  the  same  as  pear  or  plum. 

Cultivation:  Apple  and  peacb  — Work  the  ground  with  a  cultivator  from 
early  spring  until  the  first  of  August.  After  they  have  been  planted  four  or 
five  years,  give  the  ground  under  them  a  top-dressing  of  rich  loam,  and  in 
dry  seasons  apply  a  mulch  of  rotten  straw  in  July  and  August.  Fear — Cul- 
tivate early  and  late.  It  ia  the  best  remedy  for  the  blight.  Plum  and  cherry 
—  Cultivate  early  and  mulch  late. 

Pruning :  Apple — At  any  time.  Form  heads  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
with  three  or  four  branches  evenly  distributed  around  the  body.  Maintjun 
a  center  stem,  and  induce  a  spreading  top.  Remove  any  limbs  liable  to 
cross,  and  all  suckers,  unless  such  as  may  be  needed  to  form  branches  on  the 
south  side.  Pear  and  cherry  require  no  pruning,  except  to  form  a  balanced 
head.  Peach  and  plum — Form  a  head  from  2)  to  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  remove  all  suckers. 

Wind-breaks:  Located  on  all  sides  of  an  orchard,  and  on  the  north  of  a 
garden,  have  been  an  advantage.  Construct  five  rows  8  feet  apart,  and 
plant  in  the  row  6  feet  apart.  Arrange  the  trees  so  that  each  row  will  al- 
ternate with  those  in  adjoining  rows.  Cultivate  five  or  six  years  as  for  coin, 
then  seed  to  blue-grass.  ,-.  , 
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SHALL  FRUITS. 

Date  of  first  plaDtiog:  Blackberry  in  1877,  and  gooseberry  in  1876,  by 
tbis  reporter;  raspberry  in  1877,  by  D.  L.  Fbillipt),  of  Camden;  strawberry 
in  1876,  by  C.  Kear,  of  Parkerville. 

[The  following  recommeDdations  are  made  from  my  judgment,  more  than 
from  experience:] 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry, bottom  land;  gooseberry,  raspberry  and 
strawberry,  high  prairie. 

Soil  most  productive:  For  blackberry,  both  high  prairie  and  bottom  land; 
for  strawberry,  such  as  is  found  on  high  prairie. 

Preparation :  For  blackberry,  raspberry,  currant,  gooseberry  and  straw- 
berry, the  soil  should  be  well  subdued,  and  heayily  enriched  with  manure. 

Planting:  Spring-time,  for  all  classes. 

System:  Blackberry,  in  rows  north  and  south,  8  feet  apart  and  3  feet  in 
row;  currant,  in  rows  on  north  side  of  a  stone  fence;  gooseberry,  set  in  the 
rows  of  a  young  wind-break  running  east  and  west;  raspberry,  in  rows  5  feet 
apart  and  3  feet  in  the  row.  Strawberry — With  a  plow  throw  the  land  in 
beds  4  feet  wide.  In  the  center  of  each  bed  plant  a  double  row,  theee  being 
16  inches  apart.  Set  plants  in  the  rona  1  foot  apart;  cultivate  thoroughly 
the  first  year  with  horse  cultivator  and  hoe.  Second  year  allow  the  plants 
to  form  into  matted  rows,  keeping  only  a  path,  one  foot  wide,  open  midway 
between  the  double  rows.  After  the  fruit  baa  been  picked,  surface-dress  the 
beds  with  fine  manure,  and  work  in  fine  dirt  from  the  paths  among  the  plants 
to  cover  the  newly-forming  roots  and  crowns  deeper,  as  they  incline  to  form 
too  near  the  surface,  and  therefore  suSer  from  exposure. 

Cultivation  necessary:  Blackberry — Thorough  until  the  end  of  August, 
keeping  down  all  sprouts  after  the  first  year.  Heavy  mulching  is  preferable 
to  cultivation.  Gooseberry,  raspberry  and  currant — Thoroughly  cultivate 
for  two  years,  then  heavily  mulch  with  manure.  Strawberry — Working  the 
ground  thoroughly,  the  first  year ;  then  use  liquid  manure  freely,  and  mulch 
in  winter  with  coarse  straw. 

Pruning:  Blackberry — Remove  the  old  canes  in  spring;  cut  back  the 
growing  cane  when  2  feet  high,  and  the  following  spring  cut  back  the 
branches  of  the  canes  fully  one-third  of  their  length.  Currant — Remove  all 
old  bearing  wood  every  two  or  three  years,  allowing  four  or  five  sprouts  to 
grow  from  the  root  each  year.  Gooseberry — Train  to  a  single  stalk,  and 
form  it  into  a  miniature  tree.  Raspberry — Cut  back  the  canea  fully  one- 
third  of  their  year's  growth. 

'  The  Kittatinny  blackberry,  blackcap  raspberries  and  Wilson's  Albany 
strawberry  are  the  only  varieties  of  small  fruits  which  afibrd  satisfactory  re- 
sults, in  plant  and  fruit. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  in  winter  and  summer,  with  cultivation. 

Manure  has  been  profitable  with  all  classes.    Should  be  well  rotted,  and 
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applied  id  the  fall  as  a  top-dressing,  at  the  rate  of  18  tons  per  acre,  and 
worked  into  the  land  by  cultivation. 

VIMETAED8, 

Date  of  first  planting:  In  spring  of  1879,  by  Elisha  Pearson,  of  White  CSty. 

The  grape  Bucceeds  on  any  rich  soil,  and  in  any  location. 

Soil  should  be  well  subdued,  deeply  plowed  and  enriched  before  planted. 
Set  in  rows  running  north  and  south,  8  feet  apart,  and  same  distance  between 
plants,  in  the  row.  Should  be  manured  in  the  spring,  and  constantly  culta- 
vated  throughout  the  summer.  Cut  back  in  spring  quite  heavily,  and  train 
to  a  wire  trellis. 

The  Concord  leads. 

MIBCELLANEODS   NOTES, 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880compared  with  that  for  1879:  Apple,  bladk- 
berryandraspberry,  one-third  more;  pear,  plum  and  cherry,equal  to;  peach, 
much  less ;  strawberry,  fully  double. 

The  present  condition  of  the  horticultural  interest  is  very  good.  The  peo- 
ple feel  warranted  to  plant  more  largely  than  heretofore. 


NESS  COUNTY. 


BY   WM.    HAHDINQ,    NEVADA. 


Date  of  first  planting:  Apple,  plum  and  cherry  in  1878,  and  peacb  in 
April,  1877,  by  B.  F.  Garrett,  of  Bazine. 

Location  most  desirable:  Apple  and  peach  should  be  planted  on  upland 
or  table-land.    A  black,  loamy  soil  appears  to  afford  the  best  results. 

Preparation  of  the  land:  Deep  plowing — say  at  least  10  inchea — in  the 
spring;  the  following  fall  enrich  with  well-rotted  stable  manure,  and  plow 
again,  and  plant  the  following  spring. 

Plant  the  apple  1  rod  apart  each,  and  peach  12  feet.  Cultivate  the  apple 
during  tbe  first  four  years  as  should  be  for  corn,  and  peach  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Prune  in  April,  to  form  low-headed  trees.  Start  the  heads  of  peach  tree* 
fVom  near  the  ground,  and  keep  all  dead  limbs  cut  out. 

Wind-breaks  are  an  advantage  to  the  orchard,  on  the  south  and  west.  .  Aa 
a  temporary  shelter,  patches  of  corn  are  planted  on  the  sides,  when  needed.  * 

BHALL   FBUIT8. 

Were  planted  in  1879,  by  Wm.  Mixson,  at  Danby. 
The  blackberry  does  well  in  any  location  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  if  not 
so  naturally,  should  be  made  so  with  well-rotted  manure. 
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The  preferable  season  for  planting  is,  in  earl;  spring,  for  all  claasea  except 
the  Btrawberiy,  which  ahonld  be  set  in  October. 

8et  blackberiy  and  raspberry  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  3  feet  in  the  row; 
currant  and  gooseberry,  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  2  feet  in  the  row;  straw- 
berry, in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  planls,  10  inches  in  the  row.  Cultivate  the 
first  year,  and  mulch  afterwards. 

Pruning:  Blackberry,  remove  the  old  and  worthless  stalks,  and  cut  back 
tbe  new-made  canes ;  currant  and  gooseberry,  cut  out  the  oldest  and  poorest 
stalks. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  in  winter  and  summer. 

Manuring  is  profitable  for  most  classes  of  small  fruits;  should  be  applied 
in  the  fall. 

The  planting  in  1880,  of  apple  and  peach,  was  greater  thau  in  1879 ;  black- 
berry, about  the  same. 

'  The  present  cooditioaof  trees,  etc.,  planted  heretofore,  is  not  very  good, 
owing  to  the  dry  weather  of  the  past  season,  and  yet  the  people  are  not  dii^ 
couraged,  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  fruit  growing. 


NEOSHO  COUNTY. 

BY  GEO.   W.   A8HBY,   CHANDTE. 

OBCBABDe. 

Date  of  first  planting:  All  classes,  in  1872,  by  E.  Z.  Roth,  Chanute. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple  in  1878,  pear  in  1880,  peach  and  plum  in 
1877,  cherry  in  1876,  on  the  farm  of  E.  Z.  Rotb,  Cbannte. 

Ziocation  preferable:  Apple  and  pear,  upland,  having  a  western  or  north- 
em  slope;  peach,  tree  the  most  hardy  on  upland,  and  finest  fruit  produced 
by  trees  growing  in  the  valleys;  plum,  anywhere,  if  of  the  Chickasaw  vari- 
ety; cherry,  immaterial. 

Soil  most  productive:  Sandy  and  heavy  limestone.  Fear — Good  crops  of 
the  pear  have  been  produced  on  poor,  sandy  land;  peach,  rich  limestone; 
plum  and  cherry,  on  all  classes. 

Preparation  necessary :  Deep  and  thorough  plowing.  If  the  land  is  poor, 
it  should  be  dressed  with  manure  and  plowed  und^r.  This  treatment  applies 
to  all  classes. 

Planting  season:  Apple  and  pear,  in  autumn;  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  in 
spring. 

Distances:  Apple,  2S  feet  each  way  for  close-top  varieties,  and  30  feet  for 
the  heavy,  spreading  classes ;  pear,  dwarA  12  feet,  and  standards  20  feet  each 
way;  peacb,  plum  and  cherry,  16  feet  each  way. 

Cultivation :  Plant  and  cultivate  apple  and  pear  with  com  the  first  six 
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yea<«,  or  uotil  the  trees  so  interfere  as  to  prevent — then  seed  to  clover; 
p«ach,  plum  and  cherry,  same  as  the  apple,  during  the  first  three  yean. 

PruniDg:  Apple  and  pear,  nheoever  the  tree  needs  it;  peach,  cat  back 
the  terminal  growth  of  the  limbs  in  August. 

Wind-breaks,  constructed  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  in  rows  4  to  8  feet 
apart,  and  trees  2  to  6  feet  in  the  row,  have  been  an  advantage  to  orchards 
and  gardens.  The  Osage  orange,  willow,  poplar,  Cottonwood,  soft  maple  and 
elm  have  been  auccessfully  used ;  should  be  well  cultivated  with  plow  and  hoe 
until  old  enough  to  care  for  themselves. 

List  o' varieties  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  producliveoess :  Forfam- 
iiy purpotet:  Apple — Carolina  Red  June,  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astracban, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo,  Lowell,  Ortley,  Fall  Pippin,  Rawles  Genet,  Wine- 
sap,  Missouri  Pippin,  Gilpin,  Ben  Davis,  Limber  Twig,  Rome  Beauty.    Pear 

—  Bartlett,  Ducbesse  d'Angouleme,  Flemish  Beauty.  Peach — Amsden'o 
June,  Hale's  Early,  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Heath  Free,  Smock, 
Heath  Cling,  Large  Early  York.  The  last  variety  is  one  of  the  best  grown 
in  the  count;.  Plum — Chickasaw,  Wild  Goose.  Cherry  —  Early  Rich- 
mond, English  Morello,  Reine  Hortense.  For  marktt  purposes:  Apple — 
Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June,  Hightop  Sweeting,  Bed  Astracban, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo.    The  orchards  in  this  county  are  yet  young.     Pear 

—  Bartlett,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  Peach — Amsden's  June,  Hale's  Early, 
Troth's  Early  Red,  Early  York,  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Smock, 
Heath  Free,  Heath  Cling.  Plum — Chickasaw,  Wild  Goose.  Cherry — - 
Early  Richmond,  English  Morello. 

List  of  varieties,  and  the  proportion  of  each,  preferred  for  a  family  or- 
chard of  100  trees:  Apple — Summer,  2  Carolina  Red  June,  2  Early  Har- 
vest, 2  Red  Astracban,  2  Cooper's  Early  White,  2  Summer  Queen ;  autumn,  3 
Iiowell,  3  Maiden's  Blush,  6  Rambo,  3  Fall  Wine ;  winter,  1'*)  Rawles  Genet, 
10  Ben  Davis,  10  Winesap,  10  Missouri  Pippin,  10  Grimes's  Golden,  5  White 
Winter  Pearraain,  6  White  Pippin,  5  Jonathan,  5  Gilpin. 

List  of  varieties  most  reliable,  and  propnrtionaof  each,  named  in  the  order 
of  their  profit,  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees :  Apple,  250  each,  Rawlea 
Genet,  Ben  Davis,  Winesap,  and  Missouri  Pippin.  Quality  has  but  little 
influence  on  the  market;  a  red  variety  which  is  productive,  is  of  the  first 
consideration  in  making  up  a  list  for  a  market  orchard. 

BMALI,  FRUITS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  All  classes  in  1872,  by  your  reporter. 

Location  preferable,  immaterial,  excepting  with  the  currant,  which  requires 
shade,  as  found  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence  or  atone  wall. 

Soil  most  productive:  Deep,  black  rich  loam,  well  drained. 

Preparation  necessary;  Thoroughly  plowed  and  pulverized;  and  if  not 
rich,  should  be  made  so  with  well-rotted  manure. 

Planting  season :  Autumn,  or  very  early  spring,  for  all  classes  except  the 
strawberry,  which  should  be  in  early  spring. 
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Sjrsteni :  Blackberry,  in  rows  8  to  10  fe«t  apart,  and  two  feet  in  row — aec> 
tione  of  rool«  2  inches  long,  dropped  in  open  furrows,  and  covered  the  eame 
as  com,  grow  readily;  cnrrant,  gooseberry,  and  raspberry,  in  rows  4  feet 
apart;  strawberry,  in  rows  4  feet  from  each  other,  and  plants  18  inches  in 
the  row. 

Cultivation:  Clean,  with  plow,  and  mulch. 

Pruning:  Blackberry — Head  back  the  growing  canes  at  3  feet  high,  and 
remove  old  canes  in  winter.  Gooseberry — Remove  tbe  old  wood  as  it  be- 
comes productive.     Raspberry — Cut  back  the  trailing  canes  only  at  2  feet. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  in  the  order  of  value:  Blackberry, 
Kittatinny;  gooseberry,  Houghton;  raspberry,  Miami,  Turner,  and  natives 
from  the  woods;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany,  Chas.  Downing,  Warder,  and 
Captain  Jack. 

The  one  variety  that  affords  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  plant  and 
product:  Blackberry,  Kittatinny;  currant.  Bed  Dutch;  gooseberry.  Hough* 
ton;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage,  both  in  winter  and  summer. 

Manuring  ia  profitable  to  all  classes;  should  be  applied  to  tbe  surface  and 
in  the  fall,  and  plowed  under. 

VIMETABD8. 

Date  of  first  planting,  in  1S72,  by  Alex.  Maxwell,  Chanute. 

Location  most  desirable:  Well  surface-drained. 

Soil  most  productive:  Limestone  or  sandstooe  base. 

Preparation :  Plow  and  pulverize  deep,  and  manure  where  the  land  is  thin. 

Distance:  Set  plants  (two  years  old  are  roost  suitable)  in  rows  8  feet  apart 
each  way. 

Cultivation :  Plow  and  hoe  through  the  spring  and  summer,  and  late  in  the 
foil  plow  again. 

Training  and  pruning:  Train  to  trellis,  and  cut  back  the  last  season's 
growth  in  early  spring,  leaving  only  the  number  of  buds  that  the  vine  is  able 
to  mature  the  fruit  from. 

List  of  preferred  varieties,  in  tbe  order  of  success:  For  family  use.  Con- 
cord, Dracut  Amber,  Ives,  Clinton ;  for  market.  Concord,  Dracut  Amber. 

UISCELLANEOUa   MOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  was  equal  to  that  of  1879,  of  all  classes. 

The  results  of  the  past  years  are  sufficient  to  warrant  extended  investments 
in  the  future.  There  is  a  general  interest  and  confidence  in  the  pursuit  with 
the  people  of  this  county. 
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NEMAHA  COUNTY. 


BY   8.   J.   EDGEKLY,   SENECA. 


OBCHABDS. 

The  first  planting  naa  made  by  John  Boot  (now  dead)  and  Walter  Gage, 
of  Seneca. 

Location  preferable:  Apple,  peach  and  cherry,  northeastern  elope. 

Soil  raost  productive :  Apple,  red  clay ;  pear,  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  thin 
red  clay. 

Preparation  of  soil:  For  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  deep  plow- 
ing and  thorough  harrowing. 

Season  preferable  for  planting :  All  classes  in  spring. 

Distances :  Apple,  28  feet;  pear,  20  feet;  peach  and  cherry,  15  feet  each 
way. 

Cultivation :  Stir  the  ground  with  cultivator,  and  hoe  around  the  trees  irom 
early  spring  to  August  1st,  for  all  classeg. 

Pruning:  Apple,  in  mild  weather,  February  and  March.  Thin  out  tha 
head,  so  as  to  admit  sunlight  and  air,  and  remove  all  chafing  limbs.  Fear 
and  plum,  do  not  prune;  peach  and  cherry,  lightly,  before  sap  starts. 

Wind-breaks  are  beneficial.  Use  Osage  orange,  honey  locust,  maple  and 
Cottonwood,  in  rows,  6x8  feet  apart  each  way,  alternating  in  the  rows. 
Should  be  constructed  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  and  cultivated  the  firtt 
three  or  four  years,  then  left  to  themselves. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  value  and  productiveoess — Fvr  familj/ 
vte :  Apple — Summer,  Early  Harvest,  Bed  Astrachan,  Carolina  Red  June, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh ;  autumn,  Rambo,  Maiden's  Blush,  Fall  Wine,  Fa- 
meuse;  winter,  Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Bawlee  Genet,  White  Winter  Pearmaio, 
Missouri  Pippin,  Jonathan,  Gilpin,  Baldwin,  Talman's  Sweet.  Peach  — 
Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Stump  the  World,  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's 
Late,  and  choice  seedlings.  Plum — Wild  Goose  and  Miner.  Cherry — 
Early  Btchmond,  May  Duke,  English  Morello,  Belle  Magnifique.  for  vtar- 
ketpnrpoies:  Apple — Winesap,  Ben  Davis, Rawles  Genet, Missouri  Pippin, 
White  Winter  Pearmain,  Baldwin.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  Belle  Mag- 
nifique, English  Morello. 

Varieties  preferred,  and  proportion  of  each,  to  plant  for  a  family  orchard 
of  100  trees:  Apples — Summer,  4  Carolina  Bed  June,  3  Early  Harvest,  3 
Red  Astrachan;  autumn,  5  Maiden's  Bluah,  5  Rambo,  5  Fameuse,  6  Fall 
Wine;  winter,  15  Winesap,  10  Ben  Davis,  10  Bawles  Genet,  10  Missouri 
Pippin,  10  White  Winter  Pearmain,  5  Baldwin,  5  Jonathan,  5  Gilpio. 

Varieties  most  reliable,  and  proportion  of  each,  named  in  the  order  of 
profit  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees:  Apple— 200  Rawles  Genet,  200 
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Wiatmp,  200  Ben  D&vis,  100  White  Wiater  PearmaiD,  100  Miesouri  Pip- 
pin, 100  Gilpio,  100  JoDathan. 

8HALI,   FBUII8. 

Location  preferable :  Blackberry,  hillside ;  currant,  hillside  with  shade ; 
gooseberry  and  raspberry,  hillside;  strawberry,  well  draiDed,  with  moderate 
slope. 

Soil  most  productive:  A  black  loam  for  all  classes. 

Preparation  of  soil:  Well  plowed  and  harrowed. 

Season  for  planting,  spring. 

System  for  planting:  Blackberry,  in  rows  4  feet  apart;  currant,aoa8  tobe 
shaded;  gooseberry  aod  raspberry,  in  rows  S  feet  by  4  feet;  strawberry,  in 
rows  3  feet  apart,  plants  1  foot  apart  io  the  row. 

Cultivation  necessary:  Blackberry,goo8eberry,  raspberry,  and  strawberry, 
frequent  stu-rtng  with  cultivator,  and  hoeing ;  currant,  heavy  mulching. 

Pruning:  Only  removing  dead  canes. 

List  of  varieties  established  as  reliably  productive,  in  the  order  of  value : 
Blackberry,  Eittatinny  and  Lawton;  currant,  Red  and  White  Dutch; 
gooseberry,  Houghton;  raspberry, ' Doolittle,  McCormick  (syn.  Mammoth 
Clnster);  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

The  one  variety  resulting  most  satisfactorily  to  plant  and  product:  Black- 
berry, Kittatinny;  currant,  Red  Dutch;  gooseberry,  Houghton ;  raspberry, 
Doolittle ;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

Mulching  has  proven  an  advantage,  in  both  summer  and  winter. 

Manuring,  not  profitable. 

TINETABDe. 

Ijocation  most  desirable,  hillside. 
Soil  most  productive,  red  clay  loam. 
Preparation  of  soil:  Deep  trenching,  with  plow  or  spade. 
Distance  for  planting,  8  by  8  feet.    One  and  two-year-old  plants  are  most 
.  suitable. 

Cultivation:  With  plow  and  hoe,  from  spring  until  the  first  of  August. 
Train  t«  wires,  and  cut  canes  back  each  year. 

List  of  preferred  varieties,  in  order  of  success:  For  family  use.  Concord, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Ives;  for  market  purposes.  Concord. 

UISCELLANEOD8   NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  compared  with  1879 :  Apple,  peach,  cherry 
and  of  small  fruits,  one-fourth  greater ;  pear  and  plum,  smaller. 

The  present  condition  of  iDvestments  in  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  is  gen- 
erally good. 

As  facilities  for  obtaining  knowledge  of  better  methods  increase,  so  the 
interest  has  increased,  and  more  attention  and  care  are  given  and  far  better 
results  secured,  which  warrant  extended  investments  in  the  future. 
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OSAGE  COUNTY. 

BY  J.   G.  CLARK,   WAVELAND. 

OBCHARDa 

Date  of  first  plaatiog:  Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  Id  the  spring 
of  1863,  b;  this  reporter,  at  Wavelaod. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple  and  cherry  in  1869,  pear  in  1868,  peach  in 
1866,  plum  in  1870,  od  the  farm  of  this  reporter,  at  Wavelaod. 

Location  most  desirable :  Apple,  northern  exposure ;  pear,  places  sheltered 
from  the  south  and  vest  winds ;  peach,  elevated,  and  inclining  to  the  north ; 
plum,  high  and  sheltered ;  cherry,  do  apparent  difference. 

Soil  most  productive :  Apple,  any  that  is  rich ;  pear,  rich  loam  having  a 
clay  subsoil;  peach,  rich  and  sandy ;  plum,  rich  land;  cherry,  any  rich  and 
well  drained. 

■   Preparation  of  the  land  before  planted :  Should  be  deep;  plow,  and  thor- 
oughly pulverize  with  a  harrow. 

Planting  season :  In  spring,  for  all  classes. 

Distances:  Apple,  in  rows  24  feet  each  way;  pear,  16  by  20  feet;  peach 
and  plum,  10  by  16  feet;  cherry,  12  by  16  feet.  Dig  no  holes  deeper  than 
the  land  has  been  plowed.  Set  the  tree  in  place,  and  pack  dirt  firmly  among 
the  roots. 

Cultivation  necessary :  A  one-borse,  five-tooth  cultivator  is  an  excellent 
implement  for  the  work.  Clear  weeds  from  around  the  trees  with  a  hoe. 
Cultivate  as  often  as  once  every  two  weeks  until  the  middle  of  August,  and 
never  later. 

Pruning :  Do  as  little  such  work  as  possible;  keep  the  form  of  the  heads 
of  trees  well  baliinced,  and  remove  chafing  limbs.  The  time  is,  whenever 
needed. 

Wind-breaks  are  of  great  value,  and  are  of  the  most  importance  on  the 
south  side  first,  west  next,  and  north  last.  Plant  in  rows  4  feet  apart  each 
nay,  and  thin  out  as  they  interfere  by  growth.  Should  not  be  trimmed.  Cul- 
tivate as  for  corn,  until  tbey  are  large  enough  to  shade  the  ground.  The  ca- 
talpa,  Osage  orange,  maple,  black  walnut  and  butternut  are  useful  for  such 
purposes. 

List  of  varieties  of  fruit  for  family  purposes,  named  in  their  order  of  value 
and  productiveness:  Apple — Winesap,  Maiden's  Blush,  Seek-no- further, 
Rawles  Genet,  Talman's  Sweet,  Jersey  Sweet,  Dominie,  White'  Winter  Pear- 
main,  Mountain  Rose,  Early  Harvest,  Smith's  Cider,  JonathaD,  Red  Winter 
Pearmain,  Rambo,  Baldwin.  Pear — Barttett,  Seckel,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jer- 
sey,Duchessed'Aogouleme,  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  Peach — Alexander,  Smock, 
Heath  Cling,  Foster.  Plum — Smith's  Orleans.  Cherry — Early  Richmond 
and  English  Morello.  ^ 
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List  of  varieties,  and  Dumber  of  each  to  plant,  for  a  family  orchard  of  100 
trees:  Apple — Summer,  6  Early  Harvest,  6  Keswick  CodliD;  autumn,  6 
Dominie,  5  Talmaa'a  Sneet ;  ninter,  40  Wiaesap,  10  Rawlea  Oenet,  5  Jersey 
Bweet,  10  Red  Winter  Fearmain,  5  White  Winter  Pearmain,  10  Northern 
Spy. 

For  a  market  orchard  of  1,000:  Apple— 250  Winesap,  250  Red  Winter 
Pearmain,  SO  Mountain  Rose,  50  Seek-no- further,  50  Rawles  Genet,  50  Bald- 
win, 60  White  Winter  Pearmain,  50  Northern  Spy,  50  Dominie,  25  Graven- 
stein,  50  Rome  Beauty,  25  Jonathan,  25  Red  Astrachan,  26  Maiden's  Blush. 
SHALL  PRuns. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Blackberry,  gooseberry  and  strawberry,  in  1874, 
raspberry  in  1876,  by  E.  J.  Clark,  of  Waveland,  Shawnee  county. 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry,  high,  if  not  too  dry;  gooseberry,  no  dif- 
ference ;  raspberry,  east  or  western  slope;  strawberry,  high  and  nearly  level. 

Soil  most  productive:  A  sandy  loam. 

Preparation  necessary:  Deep  plowing  and  well  pulverized.  For  straw- 
berry, theland  should  be  well  manured  before  planted,  and  thoroughly  worked 
in  by  plowing. 

Planting  season :  All  classes  in  the  fall,  and  in  rows. 

Cultivation  should  be  the  same  as  required  for  corn,  until  September  let. 

Pruning:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,pinchofftbeeodBofthegrowingcanes 
when  they  are  2  feet  in  height,  and  shorten  in  the  laterals  to  18  inches  from 
the  cane. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  named  in  the  order  of  their  value: 
Blackberry,  Kittatinny;  raspberry,  Davidson's  Thornless,  Doolittle,  McCor- 
mick;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany, 

The  one  variety  which  aSbrds  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  plant  and 
fruit:  Kittatinny  blackberry,  Davidson's  Thornless  raspberry  and  Wilson's 
Albany  strawberry. 

Mulching  is  very  essential  to  small  fruits,  in  summer  and  winter. 

Manure  is  profitable  for  blackberries  if  the  land  is  poor.  Raspberry  and 
gooseberry  should  be  manured  moderately,  and  strawberry  requires  plenty  of 
manure  if  the  land  is  not  very  rich ;  should  be  applied  either  broadcast  or 
directly  to  the  plant,  just  after  the  fruit  is  taken  ofiT. 

VIM  ETA  BUS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  In  the  spring  of  1863,  by  J.  G.  Clark,  of  Wave- 
land. 

Location  most  desirable:  An  eastern  slope. 

Soil  most  productive :  A  rich  loam,  having  a  loose  subsoil,  well  drained. 

Preparation  necessary :  Should  be  plowed  deep  by  subsoiling,  before  the 
vines  are  set.  Plant  deep  and  in  rows,  8  feet  apart  each  way.  Strong  one- 
year-old  plants  are  preferable. 

The  cultivation  should  be  thorough  and  clean.  Train  to  a  low  trellis,  and 
prune  after  the  arm  system.  (^^ooolp 
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For  family  use:  The  Delaware,  Hartford  Frolific,  Ivea,  Concord,  Umou 
Village,  Diana  aad  Adirondac  are  preferable. 

HIBCELLAMEOtJB   NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1680,  compared  with  that  of  1679,  was  about  the 
same  of  apple,  greater  of  pear,  and  less  of  the  peach. 

The  present  condition  of  the  horticultural  investments  in  this  county  is 
encouraging,  and  the  results  of  the  past  years  warrant  extended  efforts  in  the 
pursuit  in  the  future. 


OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

BY   J.   W.   m'lABEK,  SDMMEBVILLS. 

OBCHABDS. 

Date  of  first  planting  of  all  classee:  1873,  by  J.  W.  McLaren,  Summer^ 
Tille. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Peach  in  1878,  cherry  in  1879,  apple  in  1880, 
(  pear  and  plum  have  not  yet  fruited,)  on  the  form  of  J.  W.  McLaren,  Sum- 
mervilla 

Most  desirable  location :  Apple,  rolling,  well>drained  land,  having  a  north- 
ern slope;  pear  succeeds  equally  on  flat  and  rolling  land;  peach,  rolling, 
well-drained  land,  with  a  northern  exposure. 

Soil:  Have  not  as  jet  settled  the  question  of  character  of  soil. 

The  preparation  before  planting  should  be  good,  as  for  corn. 

Time  of  planting:  Should  be  in  April. 

Distances  to  plant:  Apple,  In  rows  two  rods  apart  one  way,  and  one  the 
other;  peach,  in  rows  one  rod  apart  one  way,  and  half  a  rod  the  other,  and 
thin  out  alternate  trees,  when  ever  they  interfere. 

Cultivation :  Shallow  plowing,  sufficiently  often  to  keep  down  weeds,  until 
August,  and  faoe  out  the  rows.  Mulching  with  old  hay  is  preferable  to  hoe- 
ing for  the  rows. 

Pruning :  Apple,  should  be  done,  to  secure  a  symmetrical  head,  two  to  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  remove  all  interfering  limbs  in  June  and  July; 
peach,  prune  only  to  facilitate  approach  to  the  tree  for  gathering  fruit; 
cherry,  treat  same  as  the  apple. 

^ind-breaks,  constructed  on  the  south  side  of  orchards  and  gardens,  of 
the  Cottonwood  and  peach,  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  and  2  to  4  feet  in  the  rows, 
have  been  an  advantage.    These  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  by  plowing. 

Preferred  list  for  family  uses:  Apple  and  pear — ^Not  sufficiently  tried  to 
determine.  Peach — Seedlings  generally,  but  the  Crawford's  Early,  Troth's 
Early  Red,  Alexander,  Yellow  Alberge,  Stump  the  World,  have  produced  fine 
fruit  Plums — None  but  native  varieties  have  been  productive.  Cherry- 
Early  Richmond ;  scarcely  any  other  variety  grqwn.  „-.  , 
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SHALL  FBUIIS. 

Date  of  first  plaatiog:  Blackberry,  gooseberry  and  raspberry  in  1873,  cur- 
rant aud  strawberry  in  1874,  by  J.  W.  McLaren,  Summerville. 

Location  preferable :  Blackberry,  gooseberry  and  raspberry,  a  northern 
exposure ;  curraDt,  shaded,  cool,  and  damp. 

Soil  most  productive:  Blackberry,  gooseberry  and  raspberry,  upland  sandy 
loam ;  strawberry,  rich  prairie  upland. 

Preparation  of  soil :  Before  planting,  prairie  should  be  broken  and  thor- 
oughly pulverized  as  deep  aa  practicable,  for  two  years. 

Time  for  planting :  As  early  in  the  spring  as  practicable. 

CultivatJoD  necessary:  Thorough  and  frequent  during  the  fint  year,  and 
mulching  thereafter. 

Pruning:  Blackberry — Cut  back  the  canes  in  July  and  August  to  30 
iDcbes  high ;  keep  walks  clear  of  weeds  by  cultivation  or  mulching.  Rasp- 
berry— Head  back  canes  at  2  feet  high,  and  shortea  in  the  lateral  growth. 

List  of  varieties  established  as  reliably  productive,  in  the  order  of  value: 
Blackberry,  Kittatinny  and  Wilson's  Early;  gooseberry,  Houghton;  rasp- 
berry, native  blackcaps,  Doolittle,  McCormick ;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

Theonevariety  most  satisfactory,  in  plantand  productiveness:  Blackberry, 
Kittatinny;  gooseberry,  Houghton;  raspberry,  native  blackcap. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  in  summer  and  winter. 


Date  of  first  planting:  In  1876,  by  An<irew  Spence,  Minneapolis. 

UI8CELLANE0CS  NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  of  all  classes  in  1880  was  equal  to  that  of  1879,  ex- 
cepting the  peach,  which  was  about  one-half,  and  the  blackberry  more  than 
double. 

The  present  condition  of  the  horticultural  investments  is  promising,  and 
the  interest  is  general  among  the  people. 


OSBORNE  COUNTY. 

BY    H.     HOHLER,    OSBORNE. 
ORCHABUe. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Apple  and  peach  in  spring  of  1873,  cherry  in  187S, 
by  M.  Mohler,  of  Osborne. 

Experience  of  the  past  years  has  determined  that  with  proper  care,  apple 
trees  can  be  grown  in  this  locality.  Pear  trees  grow  very  well,  but  are  shorU 
lived.    Cherry  trees  sticceed. 

Soil:  Upland  is  considered  the  most  desirable  for  apple,  and  most  any  of 
our  soils  for  the  peach  and  cherry.  ^        ,      CiOOqIc 
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PreparatioD  of  soil:  Should  be  thoroughly  subdued  bj  deep  plowing  and 
successive  sUrring. 

Planting:  The  most  successful  growers  obtain  the  trees  in  &l],  bury  tbem, 
and  set  early  in  spring. 

Distances:  Apple,  26  feet  apart  each  way;  peach  10  feet,  and  cherry  13 
feet  apart  each  way. 

Cultivation :  Experience  bae  proved  mulching  to  be  preferable  to  sUrriDg 
the  ground. 

Pruning :  Very  little  dooe.    Treee  are  grown  with  low  heads  generally. 

Wind-breaks,  as  a  protection,  have  been  an  advantage  wbeo  located  on  the 
north  and  south  sides.  Cottonwood,  box  elder,  maple,  Osage  orange,  and  some- 
times peach  trees,  have  been  successfully  used. 

For  a  family  apple  orchard  of  100  trees,  would  select  for  summer,  5  trees; 
autumn,  15;  wiuter,  80.  As  to  proper  varieties,  that  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

SHALL  FRurra. 

Dateof  first  planting.  In  1873,  by  M.  Mohler,  of  Osborne;  all  classes  were 
set  and  all  but  blackberries  failed ;  they  are  doing  well.  Grape-vines  grow 
well,  but  do  not  know  of  their  fruiting  iu  the  oounty. 

The  planting  in  1879  was  so  near  a  failure,  that  very  light  plantiog  was 
done  in  1880;  but  the  interest  iu  tree  planting  is  strengthening,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  success  of  horticultural  investments,  still  exists  among 
the  settlers  of  the  county. 


PAWNEE  COUNTY. 

BY  C.  C.   CHEVALIEB,   OABPIELD. 

OBCHABDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Apple  in  1674,  by  John  Adams,  of  Lamed;  pear 
and  cherry  in  1875,  by  C.  C.  Chevalier,  Garfield ;  peach  and  plum  in  1874, 
by  R.-B.  Gee,  Garfield. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple  in  1878,  by  Joba  Scott,  Larned ;  peach  ia 
1877,  by  C.  C.  Chevalier,  Garfield ;  plum  and  cherry  in  1877,  by  W.  H.  Gill, 
Larned. 

From  the  experience  of  the  past  years,  the  moat  desirable  location  for  all 
classes  of  orchard  fruits  is  a  northern  slope. 

Preparation  of  land  for  fruit-tree  planting:  Heretofore  there  has  beea  too 
much  haste  to  start  an  orchard.  The  land  has  not  been  properly  prepared ; 
hence  many  failures  have  occurred.  We  have  now  an  older  and  much  bet- 
ter condition  of  the  land,  and  planters  are  subsoiling  12  to  16  inches  deep, 
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irbich  LB  found  to  pay  well  with  a  kitchen  garden,  and  especially  for  all  kinds 
of  trees. 

AH  classes  may  be  planted  in  autumn  or  early  spring  if  the  ground  is  suf- 
ficiently moist. 

Plant  apple  trees  in  rows  33  feet  apart,  and  in  the  rows  20  feet.  iKdway 
between  the  rows  plant  a  row  of  peach  trees,  10  feet  apart  in  the  row.  In  the 
apple-tree  rows,  alternate  with  peach  trees.  This  method  of  planting  will 
locate  the  apple  trees  33  feet  by  20.  The  peach  trees  planted  between  them, 
being  short-lived,  will  be  ready  to  cut  out  by  the  time  the  space  is  needed. 
They  are  planted  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  a  form  of  wind-break  for  the 
orchard,  as  well  as  for  their  fruit.  Peach,  plum  and  cherry,  alone,  plant  16) 
ftet  each  way. 

Cultivation  should  be  thorough,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
not  lat«r  than  August  Ist. 

Pruning:  All  fruit  trees  should  be  formed  with  low  heads.    Prune  in  June. 

Wind-breaks  have  been  an  advantage  to  orchards  and  gardens,  when  lo- 
cated on  the  north  and  south  sides.  Construct  In  rows  6  to  8  feet  apart,  and 
from  one  to  four  feet  in  the  row.  Cultivate  each  year  until  the  trees  are  suf- 
ficiently large  to  shade  the  land. 

In  an  orchard  of  100  apple  trees  for  family  purposes,  would  recommend 
the  following  list,  and  numbers  of  each  to  plant:  Summer,  3  Early  Harvest, 
2  Carolina  Bed  June;  autumn,  5  Maiden's  Blush,  3  Xxinell,  2  Fall  Wine; 
winter,  30  Ben  Davis,  30  Winesap,  15  Bawles  Genet,  10  Jonathan. 

SHALL  PRDITS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Blackberry,  currant,  gooseberry  and  raspberry,  in 
1874,  strawberry  in  1875,  by  W.  H.  Gill,  Larned. 

All  small  fruits  should  have  a  protection  on  the  south. 

They  have  done  well  on  both  bottom  and  upland. 

Prepare  land  for  small  fruits  by  deep  plowing,  from  12  to  15  inches  deep. 

Plant  blackberry  in  the  fall,  if  the  ground  is  moist ;  all  the  others,  early  \a 
spring.  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  and  2  feet  in  the 
rows;  currant,  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  3  feet  in  the  row;  gooseberry,  4  feet 
«acb  way. 

Cultivation :  Keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds. 

Pruning:  Blackberry,  cut  back  the  canes  in  latter  lart  of  summer,  to  one 
fiwt  in  height;  gooseberry,  prune  to  a  tree  form;  raspberry,  cut  out  the  dead 
wood. 

List  of  varieties  planted:  Blackberry,  Lawton  and  Kittatinny  are  not 
hardy  here;  am  trying  the  Snyder.  Currant,  White  Grape,  White  Dutch, 
and  Cherry;  gooseberry,  Houghton,  Smith,  and  Downing;  raspberry,  Doo- 
littleand  Gr^g;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

Mulching  is  an  advantage  to  strawberry,  and  manure  should  be  applied 
three  or  four  inches  deep  on  the  surface,  for  a  dressing. 
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Date  of  first  plaoting:  Id  1874,  bj  R.  B.  Gee,  of  Garfield. 

Ground  for  a  vineyard  abould  be  subaoiled  12  to  15  feet  deep. 

Plant  BtroDg,  one-year-old  plants,  in  rov8  8  feet  apart,  and  6  feet  in  tlie 
row. 

Cnltivate  during  the  early  part  of  summer. 

Train  to  stakes.  I  think  what  is  called  "stump  pruning,"  the  California 
style,  will  succeed  here. 

The  Concord,  Clinton  and  Ives  are  preferable  for  ikmily  use,  and  the  Con- 
cord for  market 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  was  very  light,  owing  to  prevailing  drouth. 

Considering  the  adven;e  cooditiODS  for  the  past  two  years,  trees  are  look- 
ing remarkably  well,  and  very  encouraging.  There  ia  quite  an  extensive  in- 
t«re8t  in  the  pursuit  of  horticaltore  among  the  people. 


POTTAWATOMIE  COUNTY. 

BY    JOSEPH    LEACH,    H  A  V  EN  VILLB. 
OHCHARSB. 

Date  of  first  plaoting:  Apple  and  peach,  in  1862. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple  in  1866  and  peach  in  1865,  on  the  farm  of 
0.  0.  Beach,  of  Havenville. 

Xjocation  moat  desirable:  Apple  and  peach,  north  and  northwest  slope. 
Not  able  to  determine  as  yet  for  other  classes. 

Boil  most  productive :  Upland  prurie. 

Preparation  necessary :  Such  as  is  required  to  produce  a  good  com  crop. 

Planting  season:  Spring. 

Distances :  Apple,  30  feet  each  way. 

Cultivation :  Plant  to  corn  or  root  crops  until  the  orchard  is  five  years  old, 
then  seed  to  clover. 

PruDiug>time :  Young  trees  in  summer,  old  trees  in  February. 

Wind-breaks,  located  on  all  sides,  are  an  advantage  to  an  orchard  or  gar- 
den. Construct  in  rows  7  feet  apart,  and  4  feet  in  the  row,  and  when  the 
trees  crowd  upon  each  other,  thin  out.  Cultivate  until  trees  are  large  enough 
to  shade  the  land  sufficiently  to  keep  down  weeds.  Cottonwood  and  soft  ma- 
ple have  been  used  successfully. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  tbeir  value  and  productiveness — For  fam- 
ily purposes:  Apple — Ran les  Genet,  Ben  Davis,  Wineeap,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Red  Astrachan,  Fameuse,  Willow  Twig.  Peach — Aroeden's  June,  Crawford's 
Early,  Early  York,  Crawford's  Late.  For  market  purpota:  Apple — Boi 
Davis,  Rawles  Genet,  Winesap,  Willow  Twig,  Jonathan. 
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LUt  of  varieUes,  and  proportiona  of  each,  for  a  family  orchard  of  100  trees : 
Apple — Sammer,  4  Red  Afitrachan,  4  Early  Harveet,  4  Summer  Bose;  an- 
tumn,  4  Maiden's  Blush,  4  Rambo,  2  Lowell,  4  Fameuse,  4  Gramar  Pear- 
maia;  viDt«r,20BeD  Davis,  10  Wioesap,  15  Rawlee  Genet,  10  White  Winter 
Pearmain,  10  Grimes's  Golden,  6  Willow  Twig. 

List  of  varieUes,  proportions  of  each,  named  in  the  order  of  profit,  most 
reliable  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees:  Apple — 200  Ben  Davis,  150 
Wineeap,  165  Rawles  Genet,  160  White  Winter  Pearmain,  100  Lansingbnrgh, 
100  Willow  Twig,  100  Grimes's  Qolden,  15  Maiden's  Blush,  10  Summer  Rose, 
10  8ops  of  Wine. 

SHALL  FBDITB. 

Date  of  first  planting,  in  1873. 
Soil  most  productive:  Rich  prairie. 

The  EittatJnny  blackberry.  Red  Dutch  currant.  Pale  Red  gooseberry  and 
Dootittte  raspberry  afibrd  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  plant  and  firoiL 
Manuring  of  small  fruits  has  been  profitable. 

HIBCELLAHE0U8  NOTES. 

The  extent  of  plantiog  in  1880  was  greater  than  in  1879. 

The  resnlts  of  the  past  years  have  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant 
an  extended  investment  in  the  future.  The  interest  and  confidence  in  tiie 
pursuit  are  general  among  the  peopla 


RENO  COUNTY. 

BV   A.   B.   DIMOCE,  HOTCHIKSON,  AND   B,   P.   HANAN,  LAlJODON. 

OBCHARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting :  Apple  in  1873,  by  C.  Walter,  of  Hutchinson ;  pear 
in  1874,  peach  in  1872,  cherry  in  1873,  by  A.  S.  Dimock,  of  Hutchinson. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple  in  fall  of  1875,  on  the  farm  of  C.  Walter,  of 
Hutchinson ;  peach  in  1875,  cherry  in  1876,  on  the  farm  of  A.  S.  Dimock, 
Hutchinson. 

Localjon  moat  desirable:  High,  well-drained  land. 

Soil  most  productive:  Any  class  not  too  sandy,  or  contuning  too  much  al- 
kali, ("gumbo.") 

Preparation  necessary :  Plow  deep  and  pulverize  thoroughly.  Thin,  sandy 
land  should  be  enriched  with  well-rotted  manure. 

Planting  season:  Early  spring  for  all  classes. 

Distances :  Apple — Set  iji  rows,  25  feet  each  way.  Prefer  the  quincunx 
style,  as  it  affords  more  room  to  each  tree.  Set  trees  2  inches  deeper  than 
they  stood  in  the  nursery  rows.  Pear — Standards  18  feet  each  way,  dwarf 
10  to  12  feet.     Peach— 16  feet  each  way.     Cherry— Same  as  p 
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Caltivation  necesBarj-:  The  first  year  plant  to  coro,  &ai  cultivate  aa  will 
beneceesary  to  produce  a  good  crop,  but  not  lat«r  than  20th  of  July.  Through 
the  next  three  years  plant  and  cultivate  in  beans. 

Pruning  season  and  system :  For  fruit,  prune  in  d^une  and  July ;  for  wood 
growth,  in  February  and  March,  when  the  wood  is  not  frozen.  Form  low 
heads,  and  remove  all  limbs  liable  to  chafe  or  cross.  This  applies  to  all 
clasBes  except  the  peach,  which  should  be  pruned  in  June. 

Wiod^breaks,  located  on  the  north,  south  and  west,  have  been  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  orchards  and  gardens.  Constructed  in  belts  30  feet  wide,  contain- 
iDg  5  or  6  rows,  and  4  feet  in  row,  so  arranged  as  to  break  all  spaces  between 
the  trees  in  the  rows.  Allow  the  branches  to  form  near  the  ground.  Culti- 
vate at  least  three  years  after  planting,  but  not  later  than  July  20th  each 
year.  Cottonwood,  elra,  and  Russian  mulberry  have  been  used  succeesfully. 
Red  cedar,  when  once  established,  proves  to  be  one  of  the  beet. 

Of  apples,  the  Maiden's  Bluah  and  Ben  Davis  are  the  only  varietlea  which 
have  fruited ;  peaches,  Crawford's  Late  and  Heath  Cling.  Borne  very  fine 
seedlings,  originating  with  A.  8,  Diraoek,  are  promising.  Cherry,  Early 
Richmond. 

SHALL  FBUITS. 

Date  of  firBt  planting:  Blackberry  in  1873,  by  J.  8.  Barter;  gooseb^ry 
in  1873,  strawberry  in  1872,  by  A.  M.  Switzer,  both  of  Hutchinson. 

Location  preferable:  On  all  kinds;  the  strawberry  succeeds  on  rich  bot- 
toms. 

Soil  most  productive :  A  hlack,  moist  sandy  loam. 

Preparation  necessary:  Deep  plowing  and  thoroughly  pnlverized  ;  unless 
naturally  rich,  should  be  made  so  by  manuring.  An  application  of  wood 
ashes  is  desirable  for  gooseberries. 

Planting  season:  Blackberry,  &11  or  very  early  spring;  currant,  goose- 
berry and  raspberry,  early  spring ;  strawberry,  early  fall  and  spring. 

System:  Blackberry  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  and  4  feet  in  the  row ;  goose- 
berry and  raspberry  iu  rows  5  feet  apart,  and  3  feet  in  the  row ;  strawberry, 
in  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  12  to  18  inches  in  the  rows. 

Cultivation  necessary :  Thorough,  but  shallow  plowing  and  hoeing,  through 
the  season. 

Pruning:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  shorten  in  the  canes  to  three  or  four 
feet  in  height,  and  laterals  at  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches;  gooseberries, 
take  out  all  old  and  feeble  wood. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  in  the  order  of  their  value:  Black- 
berry, Kitttttinoy;  gooseberry,  Houghton;  raspberry.  Turner;  strawberry, 
Wilson's  Albany,  Col.  Cheney,  and  French's  Seedling.  The  Kittatinny  black- 
berry, Houghton  gooseberry.  Turner  raspberry  and  Col.  Cheney  strawberry 
afibrd  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  plant  and  fruit. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage,  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

Manuring  is  profitable  on  thin  soil;  should  be  applied  on  the  aurfiHW  be- 
fore  spring  rains,  and  lightly  worked  into  the  land.  ^iOOQIC 
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TtNETAKDS. 

Date  of  first  ptantiog:  Spring  of  1873,  by  George  Cole,  of  HutcbiiuoD. 

LocatJon:  Evidence  points  to  bottom  laud. 

Soil  most  productive:  Most  aay  of  the  well-drained  lands. 

Preparatioii  necessary:  Deep  plowing  and  thorougiily  pulverized. 

System:  On  level  ground,  i.  e.,  not  ridged  in  preparation,  aud  in  rows  8 
feet  apart  each  way.    Use  strong,  one-year-oM  plants. 

Train  to  trellises,  running  north  and  south.  Success  has  been  obtained  by 
allowing  the  vines  to  run  on  litter  placed  under  them  as  a  mulch.  Prune 
fore  part  of  March. 

CulUvaUon  should  be  shallow,  and  .in  spring  and  summer,  to  keep  down 
weeds,  and  again  late  in  autumn,  just  as  freeung  weather  commences. 

Varieties  most  successful :  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Delaware,  and  Ives. 
The  first  is  most  valuable  for  market  purposes.         , 

Location  most  desirable:  Hillside,  with  an  eastern  or  western  exposure. 

MISCELLANEOUe   VOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  was  much  less  than  in  1879. 

There  is  a  strong  disposition  to  persevere  iu  the  work  of  determining  a  suc- 
cessful system  for  growing  fruits,  among  tbe  intelligent  classes  of  settlers  in 
this  county. 

RICE  COUNTY. 

BY  J.   B.  SCHLICHTEB,  8TEBLUIG. 

OECHASDS. 

Liocation  most  desirable:  Apple  and  peach,  northeast  slope. 

Soil  most  productive:  Apple,  deep  loam  with  a  sub-stratum  of  sand;  peach 
and  cherry,  sandy  loam;  plum,  for  native  varieties  the  more  sandy  the  better 
are  tbe  results. 

Preparation:  For  apple  and  peach, deep  plowing  and  subsoiling.  Onup- 
lands,  open  a  deep  furrow,  and  on  wet  land,  ridge  up  where  the  row  of  trees 
is  to  stand. 

Planting  season :  Peach  in  autumn,  if  the  ground  is  moist ;  all  other  classes 
in  spring. 

.Method  and  distances :  Apple —  In  an  open  furrow,  in  rows  20  feet  apart. 
Some  prefer  the  quincunx  form,  this  consists  of  five  trees,  one  at  each  corner, 
and  one  in  the  center  of  a  square.  It  gives  a  regular  grove  of  trees  with  rows 
and  alleys  running  in  every  direction.  Pear,  in  same  form,  10  feet  apart  in 
the  rows  for  dwarfs,  and  16  feet  for  standards.  Peach,  seedlings,  6  feet  apart, 
budded  varieties  10  feet;  plum  10  feet  and  cherry  12  feet. 

CultivaUon :  Apple  and  pear,  plant  with  corn  until  trees  are  sufficiently 
large  to  protect  each  other;  peach  and  plum,  thorough  during  foEe~part  ^  ^ 
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the  aeason,  for  a  couple  of  ;€ars;  cherry,  same  as  for  apples.  (TSon. —  In 
ibis  county,  a  thoroughly-IooeeDed  Bur&ce  by  cultivaUon,  is  more  desirable 
than  [DuIchiDgO 

Praniug :  AVfaen  trees  are  youDg  and  id  the  growing  aeason,  forpi  the  heads 
about  2  feet  from  the  ground.  The  peach  should  have  its  strong-growing 
branches  ehortened  when  two  or  three  years  old. 

Wind-breaks  are  an  indispensable,  and  should  be  located  on  the  soutb  and 
west  sides  of  an  orchard.  Construct  in  rows,  4  to  8  feet  apart,  and  if  cuttings 
are  to  be  used,  set  1  foot  apart  in  rows ;  if  young  trees,  from  2  to  4  feeL  Givs 
them  thorough  culture  and  very  little  pruning.  Use  Cottonwood  in  the  two 
outside  rows,  walnut  next,  and  two  or  three  rows  inside,  of  box  elder,  honey 
locust,  catalpa,  or  Russian  mulberry. 

euALL  FRuns. 

Date  of  first'planting,  1872,  of  all  classes,  by  this  reporter. 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry,  raspberry,  north  slope;  gooseberry,  in 
the  shade;  strawberry,  low,  damp  land,  well  drained — must  be  irrigated. 

Soil  most  productive :  Clay  loam. 

Preparation :  Deep  plowing  in  fall  or  winter,  and  harrowing  in  early  spring, 
and  roll  if  inclined  to  be  very  loose. 

Planting  should  be  done  in  spring — blackberry,  in  rows  running  north 
and  south  ;  if  root  sections,  drop  1  foot  apart  in  the  row;  if  young  planta,srt 
2  feet  apart.    Raspberry,  in  rows  4  feet  apart. 

Cultivation :  Deep  and  thorough,  following  the  fruiting  season. 

Pruning :  Cut  back  the  growing  canes  at  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  the  lateral 
growth  at  one  foot  from  the  cane. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  in  the  order  of  value:  Blackberry, 
Kittatinny;  gooseberry,  Houghton ;  raspberry,  McCormick  and  Dooliltle. 

Mulching  is  an  advantage  in  winter ;  good  cultivation  of  the  land  is  better 
in  summer. 

Manuring  by  top-dressing  in  autumn  or  early  spring,  is  profitable. 

HIBCELLANEODB  NOTES. 

The  results  eo  £ar  do  not  afford  very  much  encouragement  for  exteouvein- 


RILEY  COUNTY. 

BY  T.  C.  WELLS,   MANHATTAN. 


Dateof  first  planting:  Of  all  classes,  in  1857,  by  John  Kimball,  Manhattan 

Location  most  desirable;  High  land,  with  a  northern  slope,  and  if  near  a 

body  of  water  or  lowland,  the  better. 
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produce  a  good  crop  of  com,  ib  desirable  for  an  apple  orchard;  for  pear, 
rather  poor,  dry  soil ;  peach,  plum  and  cherry  require  the  same  oe  apple. 

Preparation:  Should  have  been  broken  up  loDg  enough  to  secure  a  well- 
rotted  condition  of  the  sod ;  then  it  should  be  deeply,  thoroughly  plowed  and 
pulverized. 

Planting  eeBBOD!  Early  epring,  for  all  claases. 

Distances:  Apple,  30  to  35  feet  each  way.  Method;  Set  stakes  around 
the  outside  of  the  plat  of  laud  to  be  planted,  at  a  point  marking  the  distance 
of  each  row;  with  a  plow  ran  a  straight  furrow  from  each  stake  to  its  oppo- 
site across  the  plat  each  way.  This  will  check  the  land,  and  at  points  of  in- 
tersectioD  set  a  tree.  Dig  large,  deep  holes.  Spread  all  roots  in  a  natural 
position  ;  draw  in  fine,  mellow  earth,  and  press  down  firmly  upon  the  roots. 
In  handling  the  trees,  do  not  expose  the  roots  to  sun  or  air  any  longer  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  perform  the  work.  Pear,  24  feet  each  way;  plum 
and  cherry,  16  to  20  feet. 

Cultivation:  Apple,  plum  and  cherry — Plant  corn  or  other  hoed  crops 
among  the  trees,  until  they  are  large  enough  to  fruit.  Avoid  cultivation  late 
in  the  season.  If  the  land  will  not  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn  without 
manure,  then  apply  the  amount  necessary.  Pear  should  not  be  cultivated 
as  highly  as  tlie  apple,  and  requires  no  manure.  Peach,  same  as  for  apple, 
bat  wuuld  not  grow  any  other  crop  on  the  land  after  they  come  into  fruiting. 

Pruning-time:  Mild  days  in  winter. 

System:  Cut  out  all  water  sprouts  and  limbs  that  chafe;  keep  the  head 
well  balanced  and  properly  thinued  out.  Heads  should  be  formed  from  two 
two  to  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

Wind-breaks,  located  on  the  southwest  and  north,  constructed  three  to  four 
rods  from  the  outside  row  of  the  orchard,  in  rows  8  to  12  feet  apart,  and  4 
feet  in  the  row,  are  beneficial.  Prefer  box  elder,  but  soft  maple,  cottonwood 
and  black  walnut  have  all  been  used  successfully.  Cultivation  should  be 
such  as  is  required  to  subdue  weeds  and  maintain  a  healthy  wood  growth. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  value  and  productiveness — For  family  ptar- 
pota:  Apple — Summer,  Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June,  Hightop  Sweet 
(syo.  Sweet  June);  autumn,  Maiden's  Blush,  Lowell,  Talman's  Sweet;  winter, 
Winesap,  Jonathan,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Rawles  Oeuet,  Rome  Beauty, 
BroadwelL  Pear — Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Flemish  Beauty,  Bartlett,8eckel. 
Peach — Stump  the  World,  Hale's  Early,  Crawford's  Early,  and  select  seed- 
lings. Plum  — Miner,  and  native  varieties.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  Eng- 
lish Morello,  common  Morello.  For  maTket purposes:  Apple — Winesap,  Ben 
Davis,  Rawlea  Oenet,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty, 
Lowell,  Maiden's  Blush,  Early  Harvest,  Sops  of  Wine.  Pear,  peach,  plum 
and  cherry,  the  same  as  for  family  purposes. 

List  of  varieties,  and  number  of  each,  for  a  family  orchard  of  100  trees : 
Apple — Summer,  5  Early  Harvest,  5  Carolina  Red  June,  2  Hightop  Sweet ; 
autumn,  5  Maiden's  Blush,  6  Lowell,  5  Rambo,  2  Talman  Sweet ;  winter,  20 
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WiDesap,  5  Jonatbao,  10  White  Wioter  Pearmain,  15  Rawlea  Geaet,  10  Rome 
Beauty,  3  Broadwell,  3  Orttey,  5  Ben  Davie. 

List  of  varietiea,  and  numl>er  of  each,  Darned  in  the  order  of  profit,  most 
reliable  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees:  Apple — 250  Winesap,  150  Ben 
Davis,  160  Rawlea  Genet,  100  White  Winter  Peannain,  100  Rome  Beauty. 
60  Jonathan,  50  Maiden's  Blush,  50  Lowell,  25  Early  Harvest,  26  Carolina 
Red  June,  20  Rambo,  20  Ortley,  10  Broadnell. 
SHALL  FBurrs. 

LocaUoD  preferable:  Northern  elope  or  partial  shade  for  all  classes,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  the  strawberry. 

Soil  most  productive :  Blackberry,  not  very  rich;  currant,  gooseberry  and 
strawberry,  deep,  rich  and  rather  moist;  raspberry,  same  as  for  the  currant, 
though  not  quite  so  rich. 

Preparation :  Such  as  required  to  produce  a  crop  of  corn.  For  currant, 
gooseberry,  raspberry  and  strawberry,  deep,  thorough  plowing,  and  palver- 
iiing. 

Planting  season :  Early  Spring. 

System :  Blackberry,  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  and  3  feet  in  row ;  currant  and 
gooseberry,  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  and  4  feet  in  row ;  raspberry,  in  rows  6  or  8 
feet  apart,  3  feet  in  row;  strawberry,  in  rows  3  to  4  feet  apart,  1  foot  in  the 
row.    Allow  them  to  mat  in  the  row. 

Cultivation:  Blackberry  and  raspberry — Keep  down  the  weeds  by  con- 
stant cultivation  from  early  spring  until  July  1st,  and  if  weeds  trouble  allra 
that,  mow  them.  Currant  and  gooseberry — Deep,  to  keep  soil  clear  of  weeds 
and  mellow  through  the  season,  or  mulch  heavily.  Strawberry — Keep  down 
weeds  and  the  ground  mellow  at  all  times  during  the  growing  seasoa 

Pruning:  Blackberry  and  raspberry — Cut  off  the  new  caues  at  3  feet 
from  the  ground;  remove  old  canes  in  the  spring  before  buds  break.  Cur- 
rant and  gooseberry — ^Thin  out  the  growth,  to  allow  light  and  air  to  reach 
the  fruit 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  and  in  the  order  of  thdr  value; 
Blackberry,  Kittatinny,  Snyder ;  currant,  uncertain — Red  Dutch  and  White 
Grape  are  the  beat;  gooseberry,  Houghton,  Pale  Red;  raspberry,  McCor- 
mick,  Doolittle;  strawberry,  Hovey's  Seedling,  Chas.  Downing,  Kentucky, 
Wilson's  Albany. 

The  one  variety  which  affords  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  plant  and 
product:  Blackberry,  Kittatinny;  currant.  Red  Dutch;  gooseberry,  Pale 
Red;  raspberry,  McCormick;  strawberry,  Hovey's  Seedling,  with  some  other 
variety  as  a  fertilizer. 

Manuring  is  not  necessary  on  good  soil. 

'  VINEYAKDfl. 

One-year-old  plants  are  most  suitable  for  setting. 
Cultivation  should  be  shallow  and  in  early  spring. 
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TraioiDg  aod  pniDiDg:  The  renewal  syBtem,  viz.,  grow  two  or  more  caDes 
each  eeasoD,  and  cut  out  all  that  have  borne  fruit  the  year  before. 

List  of  preferred  varieties,  in  the  order  of  auccess,  for  family  use:  Con- 
cord, Delaware,  Catawba,  Goethe,  Agawam;  for  market,  Concnrd,  Dracut 
Amber,  Catawba,  Hartford  Prolific 

The  reaulta  of  the  poet  years  warrant  extended  inTestmeot  in  this  indus- 
try in  the  future.    The  intereat  and  confidence  in  the  pursuit  are  general. 


RUSSELL  COUNTY. 

BY  W.   A.   LEWIS,   RUSSELL. 

ORCHARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Applein  May,  1873,  by  B.  Pratt,  H.  Swift,  J.  Yox- 
all,  and  S.  Mann;  pear  and  plum  in  December,  1876,  by  W.  A.  Lewis; 
peach  in  fallof  1873,  by  Asa  Kinney;  cherry  in  spring  of  1876,  by  B.  Pratt; 
—all  of  Russell. 

Date  of  first  fruiting;  Apple,  by  J.  Yoxall,  in  1880;  peach  by  Aea  Kin- 
ney, ID  1878 ;  plum  by  B.  Pratt,  id  1879 ;  cherry,  by  H.  W.  Lustou,  in  1876 ; 
— all  residing  near  Russell. 

Location  moet  desirable:  Upland  prairie,  having  a  north  or  northeast 
slope. 

Soil  most  productive:  Peach  and  cherry,  sandy  loam;  plum,  cfay  loam. 
Cannot  determine  as  yet  for  apple  and  pear. 

Preparation  necessary:  Deep  and  thorough  plowing  and  pulverizing,  to 
destroy  its  wild  nature.  Would  recommend  the  opening  of  a  hole  3  feet 
across  and  2  feet  deep,  and  bottom  to  be  filled  in  with  the  surface  earth  on 
which  to  set  the  tree. 

Planting  season:  Apple  and  pear  in  Kill  or  open  weather  in  winter;  peach, 
in  spring;  plum  and  cherry  in  fall. 

Method,  distances,  etc. :  Apple,  in  rows  30  feet  each  way  ;  midway  of  the 
rows  running  north  and  south,  alternate  as  follows:  1st,  A  dwarf  pear,  plum 
or  cherry;  2d, peach;  3d,  standard  pear;  4th, peach;  6th,  dwarf  pear,  plum 
or  cherry.  Each  tree  will  be  7}  feet  apart,  and  15  feet  distant  from  either 
apple-tree  row.  In  the  apple- tree  rows,  I  would  alternate  as  follows:  1st,  an 
apple  tree;  2d,  peach ;  2d,  dwarf  pear,  plum  or  cherry;  4th,  peach,  and  5tb, 
an  apple.  By  this  plan  the  land  is  completely  used  for  the  production  of 
fruit,  and  being  so  closely  planted,  form  a  natural  protection.  By  the  time 
the  trees  would  interfere,  the  peach  trees  will  have  passed  tbeir  prime,  and 
can  be  taken  out.  This  will  leave  the  balance  of  the  trees  15  feet  apart,  and 
aa  dwarf  trees  are  short-lived,  they  will  be  played  out  in  time  to  prevent  any 
iDterfereDce  by  the  growth  of  the  apple,  and  should  be  removed,    ^en  we 
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shall  only  have  the  rows  of  apple,  30  feet  apart  each  way,  and  in  the  cent^ 
of  the  square  formed  by  each  four  apple  trees  a  standard  pear  tree. 

Cultivation:  Flow  north  and  aouth  aa  closely  as  possible  to  the  trees  with- 
out incurring  injury,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  will  work  nicely, 
and  pulverize  thoroughly  with  a  harrow.  Keep  weeds  down  by  frequeotuw 
of  the  harrow  and  hoe. 

Pruning:  Cannot  recommend  heavy  pruning,  only  sufficient  to  balance  the 
head,  and  remove  interfering  limbe. 

Wind-breaks,  located  on  all  sidea,  are  beneficial  to  an  orchard  and  garden. 
Construct  in  rows,  1  rod  apart  and  2  feet  in  the  row,  and  thin  out  as  required 
by  the  growth.  Cultivate  well,  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  maintain  a  vig- 
orous growth.  The  cottonwood,  box  elder  and  white  willow  have  been  suo- 
ceflsfully  naed. 

8UALI.  FKirrra. 

Date  of  first  planUng,  blackberry,  currant,  and  raspberry,  in  December, 
1876,  by  W.  A.  Lewis;  strawberry, io  March,  1876,  by  A.  B.  Cornell  and  B. 
Pratt; — all  residents  of  Russell. 

Location  and  soil :  Have  tried  only  upland  soil,  which  is  a  clay  loam. 

Preparation :  Such  as  is  needed  for  a  corn  crop. 

Planting  season :  Spring  is  preferable. 

System :  Blackberry,  gooseberry,  raspberry  and  strawberry,  in  matted 
rows ;  currant,  in  hills,  on  the  north  side  of  some  protection  from  the  sun. 

Cultivation :  Very  little.     Mulch  is  more  beneficial. 

Pruning:  Blackberry,  cut  back  canee  to  2  feet  high,  and  shorten  in  later- 
als ;  currant  and  gooseberry,  very  little  needed ;  raspberry,  keep  low  in  hedge 
form. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  and  in  the  order  of  value:  Black- 
berry, Eittatinny,  Snyder,  Lawton ;  currant.  Red  Dutch ;  raspberry,  Turner 
and  native  blackcaps;  strawberry,  Kentucky. 

The  Kittatinny  blackberry,  Red  Dutch  currant,  Turner  raspberry  and 
Kentucky  strawberry  aSbrd  the  most  satisfactory  reenlts,  in  plant  and  &nit. 

Mulching  is  indispeDsable,  in  summ^  and  winter. 

Manuring  is  not  necessary  upon  our  virgin  soil. 

TIKETABDS. 

Date  of  first  planting :  December,  1876,  by  W.  A.  Lewis,  Russell. 

Location  most  desirable:  Only  a  west  and  southwest  exposure,  on  upland 
prairie,  has  been  tested  as  yet. 

Soil  —  preparation :  Good  plowing  and  pulverizing. 

Training  and  pruning :  In  rows  8  feet  apart,  and  6  feet  in  the  row.  Prune 
to  a  single  stem  2  feet  high,  and  from  the  top  grow  arms  for  fruiting,  in  tfae 
style  practiced  in  California,    Train  to  stakes. 

Cultivation :  Thorough  in  spring,  and  mulch  the  balance  of  the  year. 

The  Concord  is  preferred. 
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KIBCELLANEOtrB  MOTES. 

The  extent  of  plantiDg  io  1880  was  very  light  compared  with  that  of  1879. 

Where  well  cared  for,  the  inveetmeats  are  eDcouragiog,  aocl  warrant  future 
effiiila.    There  a  a  general  interest  and  confidence  in  the  pursuit  among  the 

people.  

BY  J.  B.  CORBETT,  BUNKER  HILL. 

The  continuous  drouth  of  1880  serioualy  interfered  with  tree  planting  and 
tree  growth  in  this  part  of  Russell  county.  In  most  cases,  the  fruit  trees 
planted  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  died.  Those  that  did  live,  and  trees  that 
were  planted  in  former  years,  made  but  alow  growth.  I  saved  my  spring 
planting  by  watering  the  roots  efiectually  at  the  time  of  setting.  Out  of  400 
apple  and  250  cherry  trees  planted  in  that  way,  on  ground  that  bad  been 
plowed  very  deep  in  the  fall,  I  saved  all  but  twenty.  After  the  September 
nuns  set  in,  these  made  a  commendable  growth,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  thrifty 
condition  at  the  setting-in  of  the  present  winter.  Those  who  took  no  special 
care  of  their  trees  and  vines,  report  an  almost  complete  failure.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  with  good  wind-brealis  and  proper  care,  as  a  rule,  frait  trees  and 
vines  can  be  cultivated  successfully  in  this  county,  but  it  will  be  some  years 
yet  before  this  branch  of  industry  will  receive  the  attention  it  demands  from 
the  farmers  of  this  county.    - 


SALINE  COUNTY. 

BY  H.   A.   NORTHBUP,  SALINA. 


Date  of  first  planting:  Apple,  in  1864,  by  Mr.  Webster,  Salina. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  In  1860,  on  the  farm  of  W.  W.  Peck,  Salina. 

Location  most  desirable:  Upland. 

Soil  most  productive:  Any  well  drained. 

Preparation :  Thoroughly  subdued  by  deep  plowing. 

Planting  season:  Apple  and  pear,  autumn;  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  In 
spring. 

Distances :  Apple,  33  feet  apart  each  way,  and  alternate  with  peach  trees ; 
all  the  other  classes  should  be  1  rod  apart  each  way. 

Cultivation :  Shallow  plowing  in  fall ;  cultivate  early  and  often  until  Au- 
gust 1st  each  year. 

Pruning:  Apple  and  pear,  during'mild  weather  in  winter;  peach,  shorten 
in  the  season's  growth  in  fall.  ^ 

Wind-breaks,  located  on  the  south,  are  an  advantage  to  orchards  and  gar- 
dens.  Construct  in  rows  10  feet  apart,  and  trees  2  to  4  feet  in  the  row;  cul> 
tivate  thoroughly,  or  maintain  a  heavy  mulch  during  the  6rst  three  or  four 
years;  protect  against  fires.    Cottonwood  has  the  preference  for  such  purposes. 
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Ust  of  varieties  which  have  been  productive,  named  jd  the  order  of  thor 
value:  Apple — Early  Harvest,  Maideo'e  Blush,  WiDesap,  Ben  Davis,  Rawles 
Geoet,  Willow  Twig,  Yellow Bellflower.  Pear— Bartlett,  Duohesse d' Angou- 
leme,  BraDdywioe.  Peach — Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Early  Beatrice, 
Crawford's  Early,  Hale's  Early,  Troth's  EarJy  Red.  Plum— Wild  Goose 
and  Miner.  Cherry — Early  Bicbinond,  common  Morello,  English  Morello, 
May  Duke. 

List  of  varieties,  and  number  of  each  to  plant,  in  a  family  orchard  of  100 
trees,  for  family  use:  Apple — Summer,  10  Early  Harvest;  autumn,  10 
Maiden's  Blush  and  10  Bambo;  winter,  20  Missouri  Pippin,  20  Ben  Davia, 
20  Winesap.  10  Rawlea  Genet 

SMALL   FBUITS. 

Location  preferable :  Blackberry,  deep  and  well  drained ;  raspberry,  for 
all  varieties  upland  prairie,  for  blackcaps  bottom  land ;  strawberry,  bottom 
lands. 

Soil  most  productive:  Blackberry  and  gooseberry,  deep,  sandy  loam,  and 
the  same  for  red  raspberries,  and  rich  bottom  for  blackcap  varieties;  straiv- 
berry,  rich  bottom  land. 

Preparation :  Very  deep  plowing,  subsoiliug,  if  possible. 

Planting  season:  Blackberry,  autumn;  raspberry,  red  varieties  in  the  &I1, 
black  in  spring;  strawberry,  io  the  spring. 

Bystem:  BIaGkt>erty,open  deep  furrows  with  a  turning-plow,  (running twice 
in  the  same  furrow,)  6  feet  apart,  in  which  drop  the  plants  2  feet  apart,  set 
them  up  and  cover  the  roots  with  a  hoe;  then  close  up  the  furrow  with  a 
double-shovel  plow.  A  single  run  of  the  plow  will  open  a  sufficient  furrow 
for  gooseberry  and  raspberry ;  and  for  strawberry,  open  light  furrows  with  a 
shovel  plow,  3  feet  apart,  and  set  plants  16  feet  in  the  rows. 

Cultivation :  Thorough  during  the  first  year,  and  during  winter  keep  heav- 
ily mulched.  Cease  cultivation  by  August  1st  for  all  classes  except  the  straw- 
berry, which  should  be  cultivated  throughout  the  season,  and  lightly  mulched 
during  winter. 

Pruning :  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  treat  similar  to  a  hedge  during  the 
growing  season,  holding  the  growth  at  about  three  feet  high;  gooseberry, 
thin  out  old  and  weakly  shoots  in  fall. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  named  in  the  order  of  their  value: 
Blackberry,  Kittationy;  gooseberry, Houghton ;  raspberry,  McCormick  (syn. 
Mammoth  Cluster);  strawberry,  Charles  Dowuing. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  to  newly-set  plants  and  for  strawberries. 

Manuring  has  been  profitable  with  blackberry,  raspberry,  gooseberry  and 
strawberry ;  set  on  land  not  naturally  rich, as  a  surface-dressing,  and  worked  in. 

VINEYARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  In  spring  of  1870,  by  Robert  Anderson,  of  Salina. 
Location  most  desirable:  Elevations. 
Soil  most  productive:  Sandy  loam. 
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Preparation;  Deep  ploiring. 

PlantiDg:  la  tows  12  feet  apart  each  vay,  aad  if  the  soil  is  heavy,  opeo 
holee  4  feet  across  and  2  feet  deep;  mix  coal  ashes  nith  the  dirt,  near  the 
bottom,  and  fill  up  vith  good  surface  soil.  Plant  shallow,  using  two-year-old 
plants.    Cultivate  from  early  spring  to  August  let. 

Prune  with  long  arms  and  spurs;  train  to  trellises. 

For  family  use,  the  Concord,  Ives  and  Clinton  have  been  most  successful. 

HISCELLANEODS  M0TE8. 

The  planting  in  1880  was  very  light,  of  all  classes. 

The  present  condition  of  horticultural  investments  is  good,  and  for  home 
purposes,  offer  sufficient  encouragement  for  a  continued  effort. 


SEDGWICK  COUNTY. 

BY  WM.   m'cRACKEN,   BUNNY   DALE. 
ORCHARDe. 

Dat«  of  first  planting :  In  spring  of  1873  for  all  classes,  by  Wm.  McCracken, 
Sunny  Dale. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple  in  1877,  pear  in  1878,  peach  in  1876,  plum 
in  1876,  on  the  faxm  of  this  reporter. 

Location  preferable:  Apple,  south,  east,  and  southeast  slope;  pear  and 
peach,  southeast  slope ;  plum  and  cherry,  southeast  and  east  slope. 

Soil  most  productive:  Apple  and  pear,  sandy,  with  porous  suheoil;  peach, 
sandy;  plum,  clay;  cherry,  warm  sandy. 

Preparation  necessary :  Ordinary  plowing  for  all  classes. 

Plantiogseason:  Appleandpear,  first  of  April;  peacb, February  or  March, 
as  the  weather  permits;  plum  and  cherry,  in  March. 

Method  and  distances :  Apple,  30  feet  apart;  peach,  alternate  with  the  trees 
in  the  apple  orchard,  and  if  in  a  separate  lot,  then  in  rows  16  feet  apart  and 
12  feet  in  the  row ;  pear,  20  feet  each  way ;  plum  and  cherry  in  rows  15  feet 
apart  and  10  feet  in  the  rows.  All  classes  should  be  planted  shallow,  and 
dirt  closely  packed  among  the  roots. 

CulUvation:  Plow  in  Spring,  and  plant  to  corn,  always  turning  the  dirt  to 
the  trees,  for  all  classes. 

Pruning:  None  until  the  sixth  year  after  planting.  Then  thin  out  the 
head,  of  all  classes  except  the  cherry,  in  June,  which  should  not  be  pruned 
until  the  trees  commence  to  fruit. 

Wind-breaks  are  of  some  benefit.  Cottonwood  and  locust  planted  in  the 
orchards  so  as  to  alternate  with  frnit  trees,  afford  the  best  protection. 

List  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  tbeir  value  aud  productiveness — For 
family  purpose* :  Apple — Yellow  June,  (syn.  White  June,)  Early  Qarves 
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Maiden's  Bltuh,  Rambo,  Missouri  Pippin,  Rawles  Genet,  Limber  Twig, 
Pear — Bartlett,  Belle  LucraUve,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Ducheese  d'An- 
gouleme.  Feach — Hale's  Early,  Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Chinese  Cling. 
Plum — CbiclcasRW,  Wild  Goose,  Blue  G^e,  Sand.  Cherry — Plumstone 
Morello, Early  Richmond,Late  Richmond.Gov.  Wood.  Formarkapurp(ue$: 
Apple — Ben  Davis,  Bawles  Genet,  Missouri  Pippin,  Wineaap,  Talman'a 
Sneet.  Pear — Bartlett,  Ducheaae  d'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 
Peach — Hale's  Early,  Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Smock,  Chinese  Cling, 
Heath  Cling.  Plum— Chickasaw,  Sand,  Blue  Gage,  Wild  Goose.  Cherry 
— Plumstone  Morello,  Early  Richmond,  Got.  Wood,  Late  Richmond. 

List  of  preferred  varieties,  and  proportions  of  each,  tor  a  family  orchard 
of  100  trees:  Apple  —  Summer,  5  Carolina  Red  June,  6  Yellov  June,  2 
Early  Harvest,  2  Red  Astrachan,  2  Tetoftky,  2  Golden  Sneet,  2  Keswick 
Codlin ;  autumn,  2  Bailey's  Sweet,  10  Maiden's  Blusb,  10  Rambo,  &  Fall 
Genneting,  3  Fait  Pippin ;  winter,  10  Missouri  Pippin,  10  Ben  Davis,  10 
Rawles  Genet,  5  Talman'a  Sweet,  10  Winesap,  5  Grimes's  Golden. 

List  of  varieties,  named  in  the  order  of  profit,  and  the  proporUons  of  each, 
for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees :  Apple — 100  Missouri  Pippin,  100  Ben 
Davis,  100  Winesap,  100  White  Bellflower,  100  Rawlea  Genet,  100  Gilpin, 
100  Kentucky  Redstreak,  60  Talman'e  Sweet,  50  Grimes's  Golden,  60  Yel- 
low Bellflower,  60  Northern  Spy,  50  Limber  Twig,  60  Milam. 

BUALL  FBCIIS. 

Date  of  first  planting  of  all  classes:  Spring,  1873,  by  this  reporter. 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry,  eastern  slope;  corrant  and  gooseberry, 
sonthem  slope;  raspberry  and  strawberry,  southeastern  slope. 

Soil  most  productive:  Blackberry,  gooseberry  and  raspberry,  sandy;  cur- 
rant, damp  soil;  strawberry,  damp  clay  soil. 

Preparation:  Ad  ordinary  plowing  and  harrowing  for  all  classes. 

Planting-time :  Blackberry,  autumn ;  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  in 
spring;  strawberry,  in  June. 

System:  Plant  among  fruit  treea,  excepting  currants,  which  must  be  in 
some  shady  place  other  than  that  afforded  by  trees. 

Cultivation  necessary :  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  same  as  for  com,  the  first 
year;  afterward  none  is  needed;  currant  and  strawberry,  heavily  mulched; 
gooseberry,  ordinary  care. 

Pruning :  Blackberry,  very  tittle ;  other  classes,  none. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  named  in  the  order  of  value :  Black- 
berry, Lawton  and  Kittatinny ;  currant,  Red  Dutch ;  gooseberry,  Houghton 
and  Limber  Twig;  raspberry,  Philadelphia,  Kansas  blackcaps;  strawberry, 
Wilson's  Albany. 

The  one  variety  which  affords  most  SBtisfactory  results,  in  plant  and  pro- 
duct :  The  above  named,  except  Houghton  gooseberry. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

Manuring  of  all  classes  is  profitable ;  should  be  spread  so  SB.tp  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  ground,  in  the  iail.  ^lOC^IC 
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VINEYARDS. 

D&ta  of  first  plaoting ;  Spring  of  1873,  by  this  reporter. 

LocatioD  most  desirable:  South  and  aoutbeaat  slope. 

Soil  most  productive:  Black,  saody  loam. 

Preparation :  Id  ordinary  manner. 

Dietance :  In  rows  6  to  8  feet  apart.    Two-year-old  plants  are  preferabia 

Cultivation :  Common  during  the  firs}  two  years,  then  mnlch,  so  as  to  keep 
weeds  from  growing. 

Training :  Allow  them  to  run  on  the  ground  the  first  two  years,  then  tie  to 
stakes. 

List  of  preferred  varieties,  in  order  of  their  success:  For  family  use.  Con- 
cord, Catawba,  and  Isabella;  for  market,  Concord,  Catawba,  and  Fox. 

HISCELLAHEOUB  NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  of  apple,  pear,  peach,  strawberry,  fifty  per 
cent  less  than  in  1879;  of  other  classes  about  tbe  same. 

The  present  condition  of  horticulture  is  good,  and  the  results  of  past  years 
warrant  extended  iDvestments  in  the  future.  The  interest  and  confidence  of 
the  people  of  this  county  in  fruit  growing  is  general. 

(KOTE. — The  methods  of  treatment  of  fruit  trees  and  plants  adapted  to 
the  eastern  portion  of  this  State  are  not  succeesful  in  this  sectbn,  hence  tbe 
difi'erence  which  has  been  herein  stated.  The  results  of  past  yeara'  experi- 
toce  warrant  tbe  treatment  to  be  safe  and  successful  in  this  county.) 


SHAWNEE  COUNTY. 

BY  THOS.  BUCKMAN  AND   E.  P.  HAHBI8,  TOPBKA. 
0BCHARD3. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Apple,  peach  and  cherry  in  the  spring  of  1872, 
pear  in  1874,  by  Thoa.  Buckman.  Topeka.* 

Date  of  first  fruiting :  Peach  in  1874,  cherry  in  1875,  apple  in  1877,  on 
the  farm  of  Thos.  Buckman. 

Location  preferable:  Apple,  generally  a  northeastern  slope.  Tbe  most 
productive  annual -bearing  orchard  in  the  county  is  on  a  western  slope,  sur- 
rounded with  a  heavy  timber  belt.  Pear — High  thin  land;  light  cultiva- 
tion;  no  manuring.  Peach — High  ground,  sufficiently  rich  to  secure  a 
healthy  hut  not  too  vigorous  wood  growth ;  southern  slope.  Cherry — Any 
location  of  a  medium  altitude ;  avoid  such  as  are  liable  to  late  spring  frosts. 

Soil  most  productive :  Apple,  a  deep  black  soil,  having  a  porous  clay  or 
gravelly  subsoil ;  pear,  rather  a  poor  soil,  well  underdrained ;  peach,  high, 
dry,  and  gravelly ;  cherry,  deep  and  rich. 
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Preparation  of  soil :  Deep  and  thoroughly  pulverized.  Apply  a  dresaing 
of  ashes  or  well-rotted  manure.  For  pear,  the  reverse  of  that  for  the  apple 
ia  most  successful.     Peach  aod  cherry,  the  same  aa  for  apples. 

Mulch  with  any  substance  that  will  keep  the  ground  moist  and  oool. 

Season  for  plaaUog:  Spring. 

Distances :  Apple,  30  feet  each  way— quincunx  interferes  with  cultiva^n; 
pear,  20  feet  each  nay;  peach,  16  feet — set  deep  and  keep  the  earth  thrown 
up  around  the  tree;  plum,  12  feet  each  way ;  cherry,  16  feet  each  way,  and 
set  deep. 

Cultivation :  Apple — That  which  will  produce  a  good  corn  crop  for  seven 
or  eight  years,  then  sow  to  clover.  Rather  poor  land  should  be  manured 
•every  fourth  or  fifth  year.  All  culture  should  be  done  early  id  the  growing 
season.  Pear — The  treatment  should  be  such  aa  to  produce  a  slow  growth. 
The  application  of  cinders  from  a  blacksmith  shop  is  good  around  the  tree- 
Peach — A  clean  culture  every  year  that  a  plow  can  be  run  between  the  rows 
without  injuring  the  fruit.  Cherry,  if  not  on  the  Morello  sprout,  cultivate 
well ;  otherwise  sow  to  clover. 

Pruning:  Apple — April  or  May;  remove  all  water  sprouts,  chafing  and 
dead  limbs;  keep  the  bead  low  and  properly  balanced;  cut  back  leading 
branches.  Pear — In  spring,  trim  from  top  of  the  head,  rather  than  from  the 
underside.  Peach — In  spring,  (April,)  sparingly;  keep  the  head  low  and 
Italanced,  by  heading  in  any  limbs  that  lead  to  the  north,  threatening  to  de> 
Telop  an  uneven  top.    Cherry — In  April;  head  low. 

Wind-breaks,  located  on  the  southwest  and  northwest,  composed  of  two  to 
four  rows  of  Osage  orange,  cottonwood  and  Lombardy  poplar,  6  feet  apart, 
and  a  hedge  on  the  outside  12  feet  distant,  trimmed  to  4  feet  breadth  and  a 
thick  hedge  16  feet  high  on  the  west,  are  a  most  decided  advantage  to  the  or* 
chard  and  garden.  These  should  be  well  cultivated  the  first  five  or  six  yean, 
and  then  sown  to  clover. 

List  of  varieties  that  have  been  productive,  in  the  order  of  their  value: 
Fvr  family  purposes:  Apple — Summer,  Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June, 
Yellow  June,  Cooper's  Early  White;  autumn.  Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo,  Low- 
ell, Grimes's  Golden;  winter,  Winesap,  Missouri  Pippin,  Rawles  Genet, Ben 
Davis,  Smith's  Cider,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Willow  Twig.  Pear— Bart- 
lett,  Seckel,  Flemish  Beauty.  Peach — Hale's  Early,  Amsden's  June,  Alex- 
ander,  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Old  Mixon  Free.  Plum— WUd 
Goose,  Miner  and  Damson.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  Late  Richmond, 
English  Morello,  May  Duke,  Gov.  Wood.  For  market  purposes:  Rawlce 
Oenet,  Ben  Davis,  Winesap,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Smith's  Cider,  Willow 
Twig,  Jonathan,  Maiden's  Blush,  Grimes's  Golden,  Rambo.  Peach  — Hale's 
Early,  Amsden's  June,  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Heath  Cling,  In- 
dian Blood  Cling.  Plum — Wild  Goose,  Miner,  Damson.  Cherry — Early 
Richmond,  Late  Richmond,  English  Morello. 

Preferred  varieties,  and  proportion  of  each,  for  a  family  orchard  of  100 
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trew:  Apple — Summer,  6  Early  Harvest,  5  Carolioa  Red  June,  4  Cooper's 
Early  White ;  autuioD,  10  Maiden's  Bluah,  4  Bambo,  4  Fameuse,  4  Grimes's 
Golden,  3  Jonathan ;  winter,  10  Winesap,  10  Rawles  Genet,  10  Missouri  Pip- 
pin, 10  Ben  Davis,  10  Willow  Twig,  10  White  Winter  Pearmain. 

Preferred  varieUes,  aod  proportion  of  each,  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000 
trees,  in  order  of  profit:  200  Bavles  Oenet,  200  Winesap, 200  Ben  Davis, 
160  Missouri  Pippin,  100  Smith's  Cider,  50  Willow  Twig.  30  Maiden's  Blush, 
80  Grimes's  Golden,  10  Rambo,  10  Early  Harvwt,  10  Red  Astrachan,  10 
Early  Pen  nock. 

BHALL  FROns. 

Date  of  first  planting :  Currant,  gooseberry  and  raspberry  in  1872,  black- 
berry in  1877,  by  Thos.  Buckman,  Topeka. 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry,  high  prairie;  currant,  northern  slope; 
raspberry,  northern  slope,  well  shaded;  gooseberry  sucoeeds  in  any. 

Soil  most  productive:  Blackberry,  deep  black;  currant,  cool,  moist,  and 
well  shaded ;  gooseberry,  on  any  kind ;  raspberry,  loose  and  rich. 

PreparaUon  of  soil :  Should  be  thorough  by  deep  plowing  and  harrowing, 
for  all  classes. 

"Hme  for  planing :  Early  spring. 

System  for  planting :  In  rows  5  and  6  feet  apart,  and  4  and  6  feet  in  the 
rows. 

Cultivation :  Should  be  thorough  between  the  rows,  with  plow  or  cultivator. 

Pruning:  Blackberty — Head  back  the  canes  at  2i  feet  from  the  ground, 
•ad  the  laterals  16  inches  from  the  cane.  Gooseberry — Trim  to  one  stalk, 
and  encourage  to  form  wide-spreading  heads.  Raspberry — Head  back  the 
canes  to  2}  feet,  and  laterals  to  16  inches  from  the  cane. 

List  of  varieties  established  as  reliably  productive,  named  in  the  order  of 
value:  Blackberry,  Kittatinny  and  Lawton;  giwseberry,  Houghton  and  Pale 
Red ;  raspberry,  Doolittle  and  Turner. 

Ilie  one  variety  giving  satis&ctory  results,  in  plant  and  product:  Black- 
berry, Kittatinny;  gooseberry,  Houghton  ;  raspberry,  Doolittle; 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

Manuring  is  profitable  to  all  classes  of  small  fruits  growing  on  thio  soil;     ' 
should  be  applied  late  in  the  tall  or  early  spring,  on  the  sur&ce,  and  well 
worked  in,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  wagon-loads  to  the  acre. 

VINIJYABOS. 

Date  of  first  planting,  1867,  by  Sidney  Smith,  Topeka. 

Location  mostdesirable:  East  slope,  with  protection  on  the  west  and  north, 
open  on  the  south  and  east. 

Soil  most  productive:  Most  any  kind  having  good  nnder-drainage. 

Preparation  of  soil :  Deep  plowing,  as  for  a  corn  crop,  in  the  fall. 

Preferred  manner  of  planting:  In  rows  running  north  and  south,  8  feet 
^lart,  plants  12  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Two-year^ld  plants  are  the  moet 
suitable.  z^--  i 
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Cultivation :  Shallow  during  the  growing  aeaeon. 

Training  and  pruning:  Uee  the  wire  trellis,  and  prune  to  fan-shape  Bjetem. 
Preferred  list  of  varieties,  in  the  order  of  their  success :  For  family  use. 
Concord,  Dracut  Amber,  Delaware,  Clinton ;  for  markgt,  Concord. 

HIBCELLAMEODS   MOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880:  Apple  cherry  and  blackberry,  twenty  per 
cent  increase  of  tbat  of  1879;  other  classes  the  same  as  in  1879. 

The  present  condition  of  horticultural  iayestments  is  generally  satiefaclory, 
and  warrant  an  extended  investment  in  the  Aiture.  There  is  a  general  inter- 
est and  confidence  in  the  pursuit  among  the  people. 


WABAUNSEE  CX)UNTY. 


BY  ABKBR   ALLEN,   WABAHIIBEE. 


OBCHARD& 

Dateof  first  planting:  Apple,  peach  and  plum)nl858,  pear  in  1856,  cherry 
in  1861,  by  I.  Smith,  H.  Bisby,  I.  M.  Bisby  and  C.  B.  Lines,  of  Wabaunsee. 

Date  of  first  fruiting :  Apple,  peach  and  plum  in  1865,  pear  in  1866,  cherry 
in  1861,  on  the  farms  of  I.  Smith,  I.  M.  Bisby  and  C.  B.  Lines,  of  Wabaunsee. 

Location  most  desirable :  Apple  and  pear — On  high  northern  and  north- 
west slopes  in  some  cases.  The  Rawlee  Genet  apple  is  productive  in  all  situ* 
ations.  Peach  and  plum — On  locations  where  shade  of  a  bluff*  on  the  south 
retards  early  blooming;  some  of  the  hardy  sorts  succeed  in  most  all  situa- 
tions.   Cherry — It  is  immaterial. 

Soil  most  productive:  Appleandpear.alimestoneorred-claysubsoil;  with 
the  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  very  little  difference  is  manifest. 

Preparation  necessary :  The  ordinary  method  of  plowing  and  harrowing. 

Planting  season :  As  early  in  spring  ae  possible. 

Method  and  distances:  Shallow  planting,  using  water  to  settle  the  dirt 
among  the  roots.  Do  not  lean  the  trees.  -  Set  apples  not  less  than  30  feet 
each  way,  pear  20  feet,  peach  15  feet,  plum  and  cherry  12  feet. 

Cultivation,  for  all  classes  except  the  plum,  should  be  thorough,  with  a 
two-horse  cultivator  and  double-shovel  plow,  in  May,  June  and  July,  keep- 
ing weeds  down  with  a  hoe.  Grow  no  crops  among  them  after  thefiflh  year. 
Plum  should  receive  thorough  and  continued  culture  unUl  the  fruit  ripens. 

Pruning  season  and  system :  Apple — Any  Ume  from  November  to  the 
following  July.  Form  the  head  two  feet  from  the  ground.  Shorten  in  side 
branches,  and  thin  out  annually.  All  tendency  to  fork  should  be  checked. 
Do  not  prune  heavily  at  any  time.  Pear  —  In  same  season  as  for  apples. 
Do  but  little  of  it  other  than  to  check  the  strong  upright-growiog  litubs, 
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and  to  form  a  Bymmetrical  head  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  Plum  and 
cherry — Prune  oaly  to  give  proper  shape,  and  thin  deoae-growing  sections 
of  the  tree. 

Wind-breaks,  on  the  vest,  north  and  south  sides  of  an  orchard  or  garden, 
are  an  advantage.  Construct  in  rows  8  to  10  feet  apart,  11  to  2  feet  in  the 
ron.  Cultivate  till  they  shade  the  ground.  Red  cedar,  cottonwood,  box 
elder  aud  elms  have  been  successfully  used. 

List  of  varieties,  named  in  the  order  of  their  value  and  productiveness — Far 
family  purposet:  Apple — Rawles  Genet,  Wineaap,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty, 
.Willow  Twig,  Oilpiu,  Grimes's  Golden,  Swaar,  Summer  Rose,  Wagoner, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Gramar's  Pearmain.  Pear  and  peach — Those  found  in  the 
"Voted  Fruit  List"  of  the  Society,  p.  448,  vol.  IX.  Plum— Wild  Goose, 
Miner,  and  selected  native  varieties.  Cherry — Ilarly  Richmond,  common 
Morello,  and  Kentish.  For  market  purposes:  Apple — Ben  Davis,  Wineeap, 
Missouri  Pippin,  Rawles  Genet,  Rome  Beauty,  Willow  Twig,  Gilpin.  Fear 
—  Bartlett,  Ducheese  d'Angouleme,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Seckel,  Buffum, 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  Sheldon.  Peach  —  Crawford's  Early,  Hale's  Early,  Craw- 
ford's Late,  Heath  Cling,  Large  Early  York,  Stump  the  World,  Amsden's 
June,  Old  Mizon  Free.  Plum  — Wild  Goose,  Miner,  Chickasaw,  Damson, 
Lombard,  Sand.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  common  Morello,  May  Duke, 
Gov.  Wood,  Belle  Maguifique. 

List  of  preferred  varieties,  and  proportions  of  each  to  plant  in  a  family 
orchard  of  100  trees :  Apple — Summer,  2  Summer  Rose,  2  Early  Harvest,  2 
Carolina  Red  June,  2  Early  Pennock,  2  Duchess  of  Old enburgh ;  autumn,  2 
Maiden's  Blush,  2  Wagener,  2  Rambo,  2  Fameuse;  winter,  25  Rawles  Genet, , 
15  Winesap,  10  Ben  Davis,  7  Grimes's  Golden,  5  Willow  Twig,  5  Gilpin,  5 
Laosingburgh,  6  Swaar,  5  Lawver. 

For  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees:  Apple,  200  Ben  Davis,  100  Winesap, 
100  Missouri  Pippin,  300  Rawles  Genet,  100  Willow  Twig,  100  Rome  Beauty, 
100  Lawver. 

BMALL  FRUITS. 

Dateof  first  planting:  Blackberryandstrawberry  in  1861,  currant  in  185S, 
gooseberry  and  raspberry  in  1862,  by  A.  Allen,  I.  Smith  and  Hiram  Keyes, 
of  Wabaunsee. 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry,  northern  slope,  or  one  protected  on  the 
south  with  timber-belt;  currant,  in  a  shade ;  gooseberry,  and  strawberry,  im- 
material; raspberry,  elevated  lands. 

Soil  moat  productive:  Blackljcrry,  poor  clay  land;  currant  and  gooseberry, 
rich  land;  raspberry,  strong  clay  loam;  strawberry, no  difference. 

Preparation:  Well  plowed  and  harrowed. 

Planting  season :  In  spring,  for  all  classes. 

Cultivation :  For  blackberry,  should  be  shallow,  only  sufficient  to  keep  the 
weeds  subdued  ;  for  currant,  gooseberry,  raspt>erry  and  strawberry,  cultivate 
thoroughly  through  the  growing  season. 

Pruning:  Blackberry — Pinch  offtheendsofgrowingcanea  when  they  sball'^^ I C 
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have  reached  2}  feet  io  height,  and  remove  old  canes  aoon  after  fruit  has 
ripened.  Curranta — Thin  out  the  stools  vhen  too  dense,  in  spring.  Goose- 
berry— Aooually  cut  out  one-third  of  the  old  bearing  wood,  in  the  spring. 
Baspberry — Shorten  the  canes  in  summer  to  cause  them  to  grow  stocky,  and 
remove  old  canee  as  soon  as  fruit  hiu  been  picked. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  named  in  the  order  of  their  value: 
Blackberry,  Kittatinny  and  natives;  currant.  Red  Dutch;  gooseberry.  Pale 
Red,  Houghton,  Downing  and  Mountain;  raspberry.  Miller's  Daily,  Gaaar- 
gua,  McCormick  (syn.  Mammoth  Cluster);  strawberry.Wilson's  Albany  and 
Downer's  Prolific. 

The  Kittatinny  blackberry.  Red  Dutch  currant,  Pale  Red  gooseberry. 
Miller's  Daily  raspberry  and  Wilson's  Albany  strawberry  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  results  in  plant  and  fruit. 

Manuring  has  been  profitable  with  the  raspberry,  currant  and  gooseberry ; 
should  be  applied  as  a  surface-dressing  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  well 
worked  into  the  land. 


Date  of  first  planting:  1860,  by  C.  Hangaman,  at  Alma. 

Location  most  desirable:  Succeed  in  most  any  kind;  cannot  see  any  dif- 
ference in  results  of  any  well>drained  soil. 

The  preparation  should  be  sucb  as  is  required  for  the  production  of  a  crop 
of  com  or  potatoes. 

Planting — distance:  In  rows  10  feet  apart,  and  8  feet  in  the  row. 

Training  and  pruning:  Spur  and  renewal  systems  combined.  Two-year- 
old  plants  are  preferable. 

Cultivation:  Should  be  thorough,  and  continued  through  the  season. 

IJst  of  preferred  varieties,  in  the  order  of  success;  For  family  use,  Mar- 
tha, Concord,  Delaware,  Dracut,  Hartford  Prolific ;  for  market.  Concord, 
Hartford  Proli6c,  and  Dracut  Amber. 

HISCELLAKEODS  MOTEa. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  compared  with  that  in  1879,  was  about  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  blackberry  and  strawberry,  which  was  greater. 

The  present  condition  of  horticultural  investments  in  this  county  is  en- 
couraging, and  the  results  of  the  past  years  fully  warrant  extended  efibrta  in 
the  industry  in  the  future.  The  interest  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
pursuit  is  general. 

BY  H.  A.  STILES,  PAVILION. 

OBCHABDB. 

Date  of  my  own  planting  in  this  county:  Apple,  pear  and  cherry  ia  1866, 
peach  in  1867,  plum  in  1868. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple  and  cherry  in  1868,  pear  in  1869,  peach 
in  1870. 

Experiences  of  the  past  years  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mui^'cle* 
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sirable  location  for  apple  and  pear  orchards  is  dry  upland  slopes,  with  deep 
depressions  on  the  south  and  southeast,  and  a  shelter  on  the  south;  peach 
and  plum,  aa  for  ai^le,  but  with  a  northern  slope,  and  more  elevated ;  cherry, 
well-drained  slopes. 

Soil  most  productive :  Apple,  any  good  soil ;  sandy  or  heavy  clay  either 
are  productive.  Pear,  well-drained  loam.  Peach,  well-drained  loamy  clay. 
Plum,  any  well-droned  upland;  cherry,  well-drained  loam. 

Preparation  of  land  before  planted :  Deep  fall  plowing  fbr  all  classes. 

Planting  season  preferable:  Early  in  spring. 

Method  and  distances:  Lay  off  the  land  in  rows  with  plow,  for  apple,  28 
to  30  feet  apart  each  way ;  set  the  trees  at  the  checks  or  points  where  the  rows 
cross  each  other,  about  2  inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery,  pack 
earth  firmly  about  the  roots,  and  fill  up,  leaving  the  suriace  mellow.  Alter- 
nate with  peach  id  an  apple  orabard,  so  that  they  will  stand  opposite  to  the 
apple.  For  peach  and  pear  alone,  plant  the  same  as  apple,  but  one  rod  apart 
each  way;  plum  and  cherry,  16  feet  apart  each  way. 

Cultivation:  Apple, should  be  thorough  during  the  growing  season ;  pear, 
until  September;  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  until  August. 

Mulching  is  a  good  substitute  for  cultivation. 

Pruning:  Apple — All  pruning  should  be  done  while  tfae  growth  is  young; 
shoots  and  unnecessary  limbs  should  be  removed  whenever  they  start  in  places 
on  the  tree  where  they  are  not  needed.  Pear — Head  back  all  long  shoots, 
and  remove  such  limbs  as  will  chafe  in  the  future.  Peach — Cut  back  the 
growth  each  year  in  the  spring,  remove  all  decaying  branches,  and  thin  out 
where  found  too  denee.  Plum — Trim  moderately  in  spring.  Cherry — Re- 
move dead  and  useless  limbs. 

Wiud-breaks  are  useful  to  orchards,  planted  on  the  south  side,  and  to  gar- 
dens when  on  the  south  and  north.  Construct  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  and  set 
trees  in  the  rows  4  to  6  feet  apart.  For  convenience  in  planting  and  culture, 
two  rows  are  sufficient,  and  should  be  set  <witfa  the  trees  in  one  row,  alternat- 
ing those  in  the  other.  For  such  purposes  the  peach  tree  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively, for  the  fruit  it  produces,  and  its  excellent  fuel,  when  thinned  out. 
Box  elder,  cottonwood  and  elm  are  valuable.  Cultivation:  If  peach  is  used, 
it  should  receive  good  cultivation  and  pruning  each  year,  to  increase  the  qual- 
ity of  its  fruit ;  other  classes  will  only  require  cultivation. 

List  of  varieties  of  fruit  which  have  been  productive,  named  in  the  order  of 
value — For  Samily  purpotea :  Apple — Cooper'sEarly  White,  Red  Astrachan, 
American  Summer  Pearmain,  Jonathan,  Grimes's  Golden,  Sops  of  Wine, 
Winesap,  Rawles  Genet,  Seek- no- further,  Jersey  Sweet,  White  Winter  Pear- 
mwn,  McAfee's  Nonsuch.  Pear — Bartlett,  Ducbeas  d'^ngouleme,  Howell, 
Vicar  of  WinkfieJd,  and  Lawrence.  Peach — Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's 
Late,  Hale'e  Early,  Alexander,  Early  York,  Heath  Cling,  Yellow  Rare-ripe, 
Red  Rare-ripe  (syn.  Early  Rare-ripe),andStumpthe World.  Plum — Wild 
Goose,  Miner,  and  Chickasaw.    Cherry  —  Early  Richmond,  and  common 
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Morello.  For  market pvrpoaea:  Apple — Wioesap,  RawIe8GeDet,BeDDsTii, 
MisBouri  Fippio,  Grimes's  Golden,  White  Winter  Pearmaia,  West6eld  8eek- 
DO-further,  Jonatbau.Talman's  Sweet.  Pear — Bartlett,  aDdDucbessed'An- 
gouleme.  Peach  —  AlexaDder,  Hale's  Earlj,  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's 
Late,  Stump  the  World,  Heath  Cling,  Yellow  Bare-ripe,  aad  Indiaa.  Cherry 
— Early  Richmond. 

List  of  varieties  preferred,  and  proportions  of  each,  to  plant  in  an  orchard 
of  100  trees,  ibr  family  use:  Apples — Summer, 6  Early  Harvest,  3  Summei 
Rose,  2  Red  Astracban,  2  Jersey  Sweet,  3  Carolina  Red  June;  autumn, 4 
Maiden's  Blush,- 3  Rambo,  4  Cooper's  Early  White,  4  Lowell ;  winter,  20 
Wioesap,  20  Ben  Davis,  10  Rawles  Genet,  7  Grimes's  Golden,  6  Jonathan,? 
White  Winter  Pearmain. 

Varieties  most  reliable,  named  in  the  order  of  profit,  and  oumbera  of  each 
to  plant  in  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees,  for  market  purposes :  300  Wincsap,  200 
Rawles  Genet,  200  Ben  Davis,  100  Missouri  Pippin,  100  White  Winter  Petf- 
main,  100  Rome  Beauty. 

SMALL  FltUlTB, 

Date  of  my  own  planting :  All  classes  in  1866, 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  a  northero  aspect,  with 
a  wind-break  on  the  south  and  partially  shaded ;  currant,  north  side  of  a 
stone  wall  or  board  fence.  Gooseberry,  northern  aspect;  strawberry,  shel- 
tered on  the  south. 

Soil  most  productive :  Blackberry,  a  rich  clay  loam ;  all  others  succeed  on 
a  clay  loam. 

Land  for  small  fVuits  should  be  deeply  prepared  by  plowing,  pulverinng, 
and  enriching  where  not  so  naturally. 

Planting — preferred  season:  All  classes  in  the  spring. 

System :  Mark  out  the  rows  with  a  plow,  for  blackberry,  8  feet  apart,  ut 
in  the  row  4  feet  apart ;  gooseberry,  6  feet  apart,  in  the  row  3  to  4  feet  apart; 
raspberry,  same  as  for  gooseberry ;  strawberry,  plant  in  long  rows  4  feet 
apart,  and  12  inches  in  the  rows. 

Cultivation:  Blackberry — Mulch  and  remove  all  suckers,  or  cultivate 
during  early  part  of  the  season,  never  later  than  August.  Currants—A 
thorough  mulch  at  all  times.  Gooseberry  and  raspberry  require  the  eama 
treatment  as  that  given  the  blackberry.  Strawberry — Form  into  matted 
TOWS.    Keep  the  ground  enriched  with  plenty  of  well-rott«d  manure. 

Pruning:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  young  canei 
as  soon  as  tbey  have  reached  2i  or  3  feet  in  height,  and  the  laterals  tt  one 
foot;  currant,  thin  out  the  stools  in  early  spring;  gooseberry  bushes  should 
be  thinned  out  each  spring,  old  stools  taken  up,  divided  and  reset. 

Idst  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  and  named  in  the  orderof  their  vsId^^ 
Blackberry,  Eittatiooy,  Lawton,  and  Missouri  Mammoth;  currant,  B^ 
Dutch,  White  Grape,  and  Black  Naples ;  gooseberry,  Houghton,  and  Smitli'i 
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ImproTod;  raspberry,  McCormick  aod  Doolittle;  strawberry,  WUeon'a  Al- 
bauy  and  Greeo  Prolific. 

The  one  variety  afibrdiDg  the  most  satisfactory  resulta  in  plant  and  fruit : 
KittatioDj  blackberry,  Red  Dutch  currant,  Houghton  gooseberry,  McCor- 
mick raspberry,  and  Wilson's  Albany  strawberry. 

Mulching  hafi  been  an  advantage  to  small  fruits,  both  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer. 

Mauuriag  small  fruits  js  profitable,  when  the  land  ia  not  already  riob. 
Should  be  applied  in  the  fall  or  winter,  and  worked  into  the  soil  in  spring. 
Eighty  two-horse  wagon-loads  is  not  too  much  for  an  acre  of  ground. 

VINETARDS. 

Date  of  my  own  planting:  In  1866. 

Canoot  discover  any  material  difference  in  the  results  of  locations. 

Soil  most  productive:  A  dry,  clay  loam;  should  be  thoroughly  prepared 
by  deep  plowing  and  pulverizing. 

Select  strong,  one  or  two-year-old  vines;  plant  in  rows  9  feet  apart,  and  7 
feet  in  the  row. 

Pmn»  and  train  to  the  renewal  system. 

List  of  preferred  varieties,  given  in  the  order  of  success:  For  family  use, 
Delaware,  Catawba,  Ives,  Martha,  and  Concord;  for  market,  Catawba,  Con- 
cord, Hartford  Prolific,  and  Dracut  Amber. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880,  compared  with  that  of  1879 :  Apple,  pear, 
cherry,  blackberry  and  raspberry,  ao  increase;  peach,  currant,  gooseberry 
and  strawberry,  about  the  same. 

The  preeent  cvnditkm  of  horticultural  investments  in  the  county  is  good, 
and  where  properly  taken  care  of,  very  good, and  are  sufficiently  satisfactory 
to  warrant  an  extension  in  the  future.  There  is  a  general  interest  and  confi- 
dence in  the  pursuit  among  the  people. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

BY  DB.  CHAB.   WILLIAMSON,   WASHINOTOH, 
ORCHARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Apple  in  1861,  pear  in  1870,  peach  in  1871,  plum 
in  1870,  cherry  in  1871,  by  Wm.  E.  B.  Cook  and  W.  E.  WoolbertBon,  Wash- 
ington. 

Date  of  first  fruiting:  Apple  in  1867,  pear  in  1872,  peach  in  1873,  plum 
and  cherry  in  1876. 

Location  most  desirable:  Apple,  northern  slope,  protected  with  timber; 
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pear.high  prairie;  peach,  high  laDd,well  protected  with  timber;  plam,  1ow> 
lands;  cherry ,  immaterial. 

Soil  most  productive:  Apple,  clay  loam;  pear,  rather  poor, gravelly  land ; 
plum,  rich;  cherry,  most  any  kind. 

Preparation :  For  apple,  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  deep  tillage  before  plant- 
ing, and  plenty  of  mulch  and  manure  thereafter ;  pear,  deep. 

Planting  seaeon:  Spring,  for  all  classes. 

Distances:  Apple,  32  feet  each  way,  alternate  with  peach;  pear  and  peach, 
16}  feet;  plum,  10  to  12  feet;  cherry,  20  feet  each  way. 

Cultivation :  Apple  and  peach,  early  spring,  to  July  Ist.  > 

Pruning:  Apple  and  pear,  in  May  and  July. 

Wind-breaks:  Should  be  constructed  on  all  aides,iD  rows,  especially  on  the 
southwest.  Box  elder  has  been  succeesful  for  such  purposes.  Tops  should  be 
cut  back  to  make  low  beads. 

The  present  voted  fruit  list  of  the  Society  contains  every  variety  needed 
for  a  family  or  market  orchard. 

SHALL  FRUITS. 

Date  of  firet  planting :  All  claasea  except  strawberry  in  1861,  the  latter  in 
1870,  by  Jacob  Pennwell,  Washington. 

Location  preferable:  Blackberry,  raspberry  and  strawberry,  bottom  landr 
not  too  low;  currant,  in  shade;  gooseberry,  upland.. 

Soil  most  productive:  Bottomland. 

Preparation :  Deep  plowing  before  planting. 

PlaotiDg  season:  Blackberry  ia  autumn,  all  other  classee  in  spring. 

System:  Blackberry,  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  and  6  feet  in  the  row. 

Cultivation:  With  cultivator  the  first  year,  and  mulch  thereafter. 

Fruning:  Blackberry  and  raspberry,  cut  off  the  tips  of  the  canes  when 
they  reach  3  feet  in  height,  and  the  laterals  at  1  foot;  currant,  remove  one- 
third  of  the  growth,  after  August  1st. 

List  of  reliably  productive  varieties  in  the  order  of  value :  Blackberry, 
Kittatinny, Snyder;  currant, Red  Dutch ;  gooseberry, Houghton ;  raspberry, 
Doolittle  and  McCormick ;  strawberry,  none  are  very  reliable. 

The  one  variety  that  affords  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  plant  and  pro- 
duct: Blackberry,  Eittatinny;  currant.  Red  Dutch;  gooseberry,  Houghton; 
raspberry,  Doolittle;  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advantage  in  summer  and  winter. 

Manuring  is  profitable  to  all  classes;  it  should  be  applied  in  spring,  and 
worked  into  the  land  with  a  cultivator,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  wagon-loada  to 


Date  of  first  planting:  In  1870,  by  Qeo.  Pennwell,  of  Washington. 

Location  roost  desirable:  Northern  slope. 

Soil  most  productive :  That  near  water-courses. 

Preparation:  Deep  plowing.  GoOQle 
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Distancas  to  plant :  lo  rOws  8  feet  apart,  and  6  feet  in  the  row.  Onfr^jear- 
old  plants  are  the  moat  suitable  Ut  use. 

CultiTaUon:  Should  be  done  in  early  spring. 

Training:  On  trellis. 

A  list  for  family  use:  Concord — same  for  market. 

HIBCELLAMEOTIB   NOTEB. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  nas  one-third  more  than  in  1879. 

The  present  condition  of  horticulture  is  very  good,  and  warrants  extended 
iDvestmentB  in  the  future.  There  is  a  general  interest  and  confidence  iu  the 
pursuit  in  this  county. 


WILSON  COUNTY. 

BT   G.    B.    BHOWN,    QUILFORD. 
OBOHAKDe. 

The  most  desirable  location  for  apple :  For  early  fruitfulness,  on  upland ; 
but  with  age  of  the  trees,  bottom  lands  are  equally  productive.  HiUsidee, 
below  sandstone  strata,  have  produced  good  crops  of  the  pear;  peach,  but 
little  difference;  plum  succeeds  on  both  upland  and  lowland,  if  protected 
from  insects ;  cherry,  location  is  not  material. 

Laud  for  orchards  should  be  deeply  plowed  before  planted. 

Plant  apple  and  pear  in  the  fall,  peach  and  cherry  in  the  spring ;  plum, 
either  in  spring  or  autumn,  in  rows  30  feet  each  way;  cultivate  the  same  as 
IB  required  to  produce  a  crop  of  corn.     Late  culture  should  be  avoided. 

Prune  in  February  and  March  ;  form  the  head  with  a  center  Stem,  Upon 
which  arrange  the  limbs  regularly,  and  at  such  distances  as  will  relieve  any 
necessity  of  cutting  out  large  limbs  in  after  years.  Upright  growers  may  be 
allowed  to  branch  quite  low,  but  spreading  varieties  should  have  the  bead 
formed  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  branches  resting  on  the  grouod  when 
loaded  with  fruit.  Forming  of  the  tree  should  be  done  while  they  are 
young,  and  before  they  commence  fruiting;  afterwards  only  remove  such 
limbs  as  arc  chafing.  Water  sprouts,  bend  down  and  tuck  under  the  larger 
limbs,  to  avoid  an  increased  number  growing,  as  would  be  the  case  if  cut  off. 

Wind-breaks  have  proven  an  advantage  to  orchards  and  gardens,  when  lo< 
cated  on  the  south  side. 

Varieties  of  fruit  that  have  been  produclivc  in  this  county,  named  in  the 
order  of  their  value:  Apple,  Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Ked  June,  Cooper's 
Early  White,  Maiden's  Blush,  Jonathan,  Missouri  Pippin,  Ben  Davis,  Gil- 
pin, Limber  Twig,  Rawlea  Gienet;  Peach,  Alexander,  Hale's  Early. 

SHALL  FKCITS. 

Kittatinny  blackberry,  Houghton  gooseberry  and  McCormick  raspberry 
have  been  successful  in  this  locality.  ^ 
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Mulching  baa  been  an  advsDtage  to  small  fruits,  both  in  summer  and  win- 
ter. 

MaDuring  has  been  profitable  with  all  claHses,  excepting  where  the  land  m 
naturally  rich. 

TIMBYARDS. 

Grapes  succeed  on  all  soils  and  locations,  when  properly  culUvated. 

The  land  for  vineyards  should  be  well  prepared  by  deep  plowing  before 
planting.  One  or  two-year-old  vines  are  m<»t  suitable.  Bet  deep  in  rows  8 
feet  apart  each  way.  Cultivate  them  sufficiently  during  the  summer  to  keep 
down  all  weeds. 

Preferred  varieties  are  the  Concord,  Ives,  and  Delaware. 

The  results  of  past  years  are  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant  extended 
investmcDts  in  the  Aiture.  The  interest  of  the  people  in  the  pursuit  of  fruit 
growing  in  becoming  geoersl. 


WOODSON  COmTTY. 

BT   W.   W.   SMITH,   NEOaHO  FALLS. 

ORCHARDS. 

Date  of  first  planting:  Id  1858,  by  the  earliest  settlers. 

Location  preferable:  Those  that  are  protected  from  winds  and  are  well 
drained,  for  all  classes.    A  poultry  yard  is  an  excellent  place  for  plums. 

Soil  most  productive:  Apple — A  rich  sandy  bottom  loam  produces  fine 
fruit  of  some  varieties;  and  a  poor  soil,  moderately  manured,  is  equally  as 
succeesAil.  Peach  —  Light  sandy  upland  produces  a  thrifty,  well-ripened 
wood  growth,  and  a  highly-flavored  fruit.  Plum  and  cherry — Can  see  no 
difference  in  locations. 

Soil — preparation:  Apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry,  thorough  and  deep  pal- 
verizing,  and  a  liberal  application  of  manure  to  lands  of  a  poor  character; 
peach,  thorough — deep  plowing  and  pulverizing. 

Season  for  planting:  In  spring,  for  all  classes. 

System  and  distance  for  planting:  Apple,  on  ordinarily  fertile  land  set  26 
feet  apart  each  way,  on  such  as  river  and  creek  bottoms  30  feet;  pe«r,  20 
feet;  peach,  plum  and  cherry,  ISTeet  each. 

Cultivation:  Apple — Grow  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes  until  the  trees 
shade  the  land,  then  seed  to  grass,  or  leave  it  unseeded  and  mow  the  weeds, 
and  allow  them  to  rot  on  the  land.  Pear — Same  as  for  the  apple.  Peach  — 
Must  be  annually  cultivated  during  the  fore  part  of  summer,  to  obtain  die 
best  results.  Potatoes  and  corn  may  be  grown  among  tbem  while  young. 
Plum  and  cherry — Cultivate  three  or  four  years,  or  unUl  they  commence 
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firuitiog,  then  quit,  aad  allon  the  grouDd  to  become  hard,  to  prevent  the 
lum^  or  norm  of  the  curculio,  burrowiog  Id  it  as  it  passes  from  the  fallen 
fruH,  and  thus  affords  poultry  and  other  natural  enemiee  a  better  chance  to 
destroy  it. 

FruniDg-time,  and  syetetn :  During  winter  or  early  spring  trees  suffer  less 
from  the  wounds  than  at  any  otlier  time;  besides,  the  absence  of  leaves  af- 
fords a  better  opportunity  to  readily  discover  what  the  work  should  be.  Low 
heads  are  much  preferred,  as  the  trunk  is  better  protected  by  the  branches. 
Prune  only  to  balance  and  open  up  the  top.  Pear — Trees  having  low  head« 
are  the  most  successful,  and  escape  sun-scald.  Peach — When  trees  beoome 
old  and  form  the  leaves  and  fruit  buds  at  the  extremities  of  long  limbs,  cat 
them  hack  in  spring-time ;  this  will  cause  young  shoots  to  push  out,  which 
mature  plenty  of  fruit  buds  for  next  year.  Plum  and  cherry — Inspring; 
allow  the  head  to  form  within  two  feet  of  the  ground,  and  prune  only  as  is 
needed  to  properly  balance  and  open  the  top. 

Wind-hreaks,  constructed  on  the  south  and  southwest  sides  of  an  orchard 
or  garden,  have  been  an  advantage.  The  cottonwood  and  soft  maple  are  suo- 
ceeaful  for  such  purpose,  set  in  rows  6  feet  apart,  and  4  feet  in  the  rows ;  cul- 
tivate as  for  oorn  until  they  shade  the  ground. 

Idst  of  varieties,  in  their  order  of  value  and  productiveness  —  ForJamUy 
purpotet:  Apple — Winesap,  Missouri  Pippin,  Early  Harvest,  Rawles  Qenet, 
Ramho,  Carolina  Red  June,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Ben  Davis,  Bed  Winter  Pear- 
main,  Milam,  Lowell,  Vandevere,  Keswick  Codlin.  Pear — Bartlett,  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  Flemish  Beauty.  Peach — Harper's  Early,  Amsden's  June, 
Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Smock,  LaGrange,  Hale's  Early,  Indian 
Blood  Cling.  Old  Mixon  Free,  Troth's  Early  Red.  Plum  —Wild  Gooee,  Dam- 
son, Miner,  and  native  varieties.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  common  Mo- 
rello.  FoTmarkttpuTpotta:  Apple — Winesap.RawlesGenetiMissouriPippin, 
Ben  Davis,  Red  Astrachan,  Limber  Twig,  Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June. 
Peach  —  Harper's  Early,  Smock,  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  La- 
Grange.  Plum — Wild  Goose,  Miner.  Cherry — Early  Richmond,  common 
Morello. 

List  of  varietiee,  proportion  of  each,  for  a  family  orchard  of  100  trees: 
Apple — Summer,  3  Early  Harvest,  3  Carolina  Red  June,  3  Red  Astrachan, 
3  Eeswick  Codlin ;  autumn,  5  Maiden's  Blush,  5  Ramho,  5  Buckingham  (jsja. 
Fall  Queen),  6  Red  Winter  Pearmain,  6  Chenango  Strawberry;  winter,  10 
Winesap,  10  Missouri  Pippin,  10  Limber  Twig,  10  Rawles  Genet,  5  Milam,  6 
Roman  Stem,  5  Yellow  Bellflower,  6  Oilpin,  6  Vandevere. 

List  of  varieties,  proportion  of  each,  reliably  productive  and  in  the  order 
of  profit,  for  a  market  orchard  of  1,000  trees:  Apple,  250  Winesap,  150 Mis- 
souri Pippin,  150  Ben  Davis,  150  Rawles  Genet,  150  Limber  Twig,  25  Lowell, 
25  Ramho,  70  Jonathan,  15  Early  Harvest,  16  Red  Astrachan. 
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SMALL  FRUnS. 

Date  of  first  pUntiDg:  About  1858;  address  of  parties,  uDknowo. 

LocatioD  preferable:  Blackberry,  gooseberry  and  raspberry,  immaterial; 
curraDt,  shaded. 

Soil  most  productive:  Blackberry  and  currant,  moist ;  raspberry  and  straw- 
berry, sandy  loam. 

Boil  preparation:  Thorough  and  deep  plowing,  and  on  poor  land;  a  lib- 
eral manuring  for  all  classes;  for  the  strawberry,  the  ground  should  be  wdl 
manured. 

Season  for  planting:  Spring,  for  all  classes  except  the  strawberry,  which 
should  be  set  in  summer,  as  soon  as  suitable  young  plants  are  formed. 

System  for  planting:  Blackberry,  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  and  3  feet  in  the 
row ;  gooseberry,  6  feet  apart,  and  3  feet  in  the  row ;  raspberry,  6  feet  apart, 
and  4  feet  in  the  row;  strawberry,  3  feet  apart,  and  14  inches  id  the  row. 

Cultivation :  Blackberry,  thorough,  between  the  rows,  during  the  growing 
season;  currant,  a  heavy  mulch;  gooseberry  and  raspberry,  thorough,  be- 
tween the  rows,  in  early  spring;  strawberry,  thorough,  between  Uie  rows,  and 
hoeing  of  the  rows. 

Pruning:  Blackberry — When  the  new  cane  has  grown  two  or  three  feet, 
nip  off  the  end ;  this  will  cause  limbs  to  form.  Currant  and  gooseberry — 
Bemove  old  wood  where  the  growth  has  become  thick.  Raspberry — Cat 
off  the  ends  of  growing  canes,  as  with  the  blackberry. 

List  of  varieties  reliably  productive,  and  in  the  order  of  value:  Blackberry, 
Kittatinnj  and  Lawton;  currant.  Red  Dutch  the  best;  gooseberry,  Hongh- 
ton,  Pale  Red,  Mountain;  raspberry,  McCormick,  native  sorts,  Doolittle; 
strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany,  Crescent,  Downer's  Prolific,  Kentucky. 

The  one  variety  affording  most  satisfactory  results,  in  plant  and  product: 
Blackberry,  Kittatinny;  currant.  Red  Dutch;  gooseberry,  Houghton;  rasp- 
berry, McCormick  (syn.  Mammoth  Cluster),  strawberry,  Wilson's  Albany. 

Mulching  has  been  an  advant^e  both  summer  and  winter. 

Manure  should  be  applied  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  as  a  mulch 
in  early  winter. 

VIMETARDB. 

Date  of  first  planting,  in  1859. 

Location  most  desirable:  Bottom  land,  protected  with  forest  trees. 

Soil  most  productive:  Any  rich  and  well  drained. 

Preparation :  Thorough  and  deep  plowing. 

System  for  planting :  In  rows  8  feet  apart,  and  6  to  8  feet  in  the  row.  On»- 
year-old  plants  are  preferable. 

Cultivation :  Plow  in  early  spring,  and  two  or  three  times  during  the  fiire 
part  of  summer. 

Training  and  pruning:  Train  to  trellis ;  shorten  and  thin  out  the  vines  in 
early  spring. 
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List  of  varieties,  in"  the  erder  of  aaccesB :  For  family  use,  Concord,  Draout 
Amber,  and  Delaware;  for  market,  CoDcord  and  Dracut  Amber. 

MISCELLANEOUS   NOTES. 

The  extent  of  planting  in  1880  compared  with  that  of  1879,  of  all  varie- 
ties, equal. 

The  present  condition  of  horticultural  investments  is  so  encouraging,  and 
the  interest  in  the  pursnit  general,  as  to  warrant  extended  work  in  the  future. 
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DIVISION,  COUNTY  AND  LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 


NORTHWESTERN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(OcgtDiied  Uiy  10. 1874.) 

The  followmg  are  the  officers  for  1881 : 

iVcmdeni— H.  C.  Snyder,  Glanco. 

Vice  Pretident—^.  W.  Knox,  Cawker  Citj. 

Sfcretary— E.  A.  Taylor,  BeloiL 

Tretmvrer—B..  T.  Walker,  Beloit. 

The  meetings  of  this  Society  are  held  annually. 


SOUTHEASTERN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(Org*Dlzed  Noiember  4, 1871.) 
The  officers  for  1881  are: 
Preaidmi — H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Geaeva. 
Vice  Pruident—D.  B.  Skeels,  Galeaburg. 
Seeretary—G.  W.  Asbby,  Chanuta. 
Treaturer — C.  C.  Kelsey,  Hamboldt. 
Meetings  are  held  quarterly. 


ANDERSON  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Officers  for  1881 : 

President — D.  W.  Houston,  Garnett. 
Vice  Pretident — A.  A.  Adams,  Garnett. 
iSecrefary — M.  A.  Page,  Garnett. 
Treasurer — Samuel  Buchanan,  Garnett, 
Meetings  are  held  monthly. 


BUTLER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(OrgnDiied  Jsnumry  2»,  I8T».) 

REPORTED  BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

Officers  of  the  Society  for  1881  are  as  follows: 
Presidmt—J.  R.  Ward,  Eldorado. 
Viw  Presidmi—S.  F,  C.  Garrison,  Eldorado. 
Corresponding  Secretary — L.  Miller,  Eldorado. 
Treanarer — F.  C.  Buck,  Augusta, 
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COWLEY  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(Otianlied  FebraBrJ  1,  1879.) 

REPOBTED  BY  THE  SECBETABY. 

The  following  officers  are  elected  for  1881 : 

President — James  F.  Martio,  WiDfield. 

Vice  PrMident— W.  H.  Mareh,  Arkansas  City. 

Secretary— P.  B.  Lee,  Winfield. 

JVeoBurer— G.  W.  RobertsoD,  Winfield. 

LU>rarian — C.  J.  Brane,  Winfield. 

Qmnty  Vice  FretidaU — J.  Cairos,  Winfield. 

SUMMABY  REPORT  FOR  1880. 

The  Society  adopted  the  following  report  on  a  fruit  list: 

Summer  Applet — Early  Harvest,  Bed  Aatrachan,  Hightop  Sweet,  Cooper's 
Early  White,  Summer  Queen. 

FaUApplet — Maiden's  Blush,  Lowell,  Fameuse,  Wine. 

Winter  Applet — Winesap,  Missouri  Pippin,  Ben  Davis,  Rawtes  Genet, 
Lawyer,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Smith's  Cider,  Gilpin,  Dominie,  Hilam, 
White  Winter  Pearmain.  For  further  trial  the  following  are  recommended, 
yiz.:  Kansas  Keeper,  Grimea's  Golden,  and  Fink. 

Peara— Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp's  Favorite,  HowelI,Vicar  of Winkfield, 
Duchease  d'Angouleme. 

Peachet — Alexander,  Hale's  Early,  Crawford's  Early,  Heath  Cling,  Anu- 
den's  June,  Old  Mizon  Free,  Ward's  Late  Free,  Royal  George,  Steadly,  and 
Stump  the  World. 

Ptumt — Wild  Goose,  Washington,  and  natives. 

Orapea — Concord,  Ives,  Delaware,  Hartford  Prolific. 

Eatpberritt — Doolittle,  McCormick,  Clark,  Braodywine,  Turner. 

Blavkberriet — Kittatinny,  Snyder. 

Oooteberritt — Houghton. 

&rav>berriM — Chas.  Downing,  Wilson's  Albany. 

The  Odage  orange  was  recommended  for  groves,  together  with  black  wal- 
nut and  catalpa. 

Although  the  season  was  unfavorable,  being  so  dry  and  many  of  the  earlier 
peaches  having  been  killed  in  the  spring,  yet  in  the  fall  we  had  from  time  to 
time,  apples,  peaches  and  plums  exhibited  in  our  meetings,  that  for  beaatf, 
form,  aud  flavor,  could  not  be  excelled.  Could  we  drive  from  our  county  all 
irreapoQsibletreeagents,  with  their  imported  trees,  andpatroDizeourownnu^ 
series, thousands  of  dollars  might  be  saved  annually  to  our  poor  but  indaatriou 
farmers.  I  wish  the  whole  State  was  made  to  ring  with  the  importance  of 
this,  and  the  planting  of  groves,  especially  in  the  new  portion  of  our  StaU, 
and  thus  beautify  the  footstool  of  God,  and  advance  a  hundred  fold  oar  own 
interest.  We  have  grand  possibilities:  may  God  ^ve  us  wisdom  and  grace 
to  develop  them.  OoOqIc 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(Organized  June  t4,lg».) 
BEPOBTED   BY  THE  8ECBETABY. 

Officers  for  1881  tat,: 
iVeridmt— A  M.  Sidwell.  Girard. 
Vice  Praidertt — A.  Sharp,  Qirard, 
Secretary — N.  J.  Colton,  Girard. 
Treaturer — ThoB.  Ping,  Girard. 
MeetiDge  are  held  monthl;. 


DICKINSON  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

<OrsuilMd  In  IBTl ;  diW  not  taraUhed.) 
BEPOBTED   BY  THE  8ECEETABV, 

Officers  for  1881: 

PretidmU — J.  M.  Shepperd,  Abileoe. 
Secretary — J.  W.  Robeon,  Cheever. 
Treamrer — A,  F.  Hart,  Abilene. 


NORTH  DICKINSON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(OrclDlied  FBbrnarT  1, 1880.) 
BEPOBTED  BY  THE  COUNTY  VICE  PBESIDENT. 


The  followioe  are  the  officers  for  1861 : 
Preeident — Mathew  Bryeon,  Cbeever. 
Secretary — W.  A.  Clevelaod,  Cbeever. 
7V«a«urer — C.  H.  Coleman,  Cbeever. 


DONIPHAN  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(Oiguilud  Ootobci  s,  imO 
Officers  for  1881 : 
Preeident—X.  K.  Stout,  Troy. 
Vice  Frendent—8.  E.  Hardy,  Troy. 
Secretary — S.  Hatch,  Watbena. 
Treaturer — R.  H.  Montgomery,  Troy. 

Meetings  are  held  regularly  on  the  first  Monday  of  Febmary,  Hay,  An- 
gost,  and  November. 
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IX)UGLA9  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(Orgulced  Oclobcr  S,  IWT;  charlarcd  Miy,  ISTI.) 

Officers  for  1881  are :  ' 

iVwideiU— D.  G.  Watt,  Lawrence. 

F*c«  President 

Seerelary — Sam.  Rernolds,  Lawrence. 

Treasurer  —  O.  H.  Ayer,  Lawrence. 

iStanding  Qmmiiteea  for  2S5i— OrchardB,  0.  H.  Ayer,  N.  P.  Deming; 
Small  Fruits,  £.  A.  Coleroao ;  Vegetable  Gardening,  P.  TJnderwood ;  Ento- 
mology, G.  C.  Brackett ;  Floriculture,  Miss  M.  L.  Macy ;  Marketing  Fruits, 
B.  F.  Smith ;  Meteorology,  Prof.  F.  H.  Saow ;  Lectures  and  Essays,  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Burlingame ;  Vineyards,  Martin  Sedgwick ;  Nomenclature,  S.  W. 
Pearson ;  Kew  Fruits,  G.  Y.  Johnson ;  Music,  Jos.  Savt^;e. 

MEETING  HELD  JANUARY  17,  1880. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  UniTereity,  pursuant 
to  adjournment.  The  roads  being  in  good  condition  and  the  weather  delight- 
fully pleasant,  the  attendance  was  quite  large  and  the  meeting  a  pleasant  and 
spirited  one. 

At  the  usual  hour  D.  G.  Watt,  the  new  President,  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  a  song  by  Miss  Gleoson,  the  order  of  business  was  taken  up. 

ORCHARD   PRUNING. 

As  orchard  pruning  was  made  a  specialty  for  this  meeting,  that  question 
was  discussed  at  much  length,  most  of  the  orchardisCs  present  taking  part  in 
the  discussion. 

6.W.PEAB30N:  Start  thetopsome  two  or  threefeetfromthecrown;  allow 
about  three  branches  to  form  from  the  main  stalk,  carefully  avoiding  forks; 
about  two  feet  above  these,  start  another  set  of  branches  from  the  main  stalk, 
and  so  on,  as  the  troe  progresses  in  size  and  height.  A  model  troe,  both  in 
symmetry  and  stability,  is  thus  obtained. 

The  mode  of  pruning  large  and  neglected  trees  elicited  many  and  varied 
opinions,  some  of  which  were  rather  conflicting.  Joseph  S&v^e  claims  that 
apple  trees  need  but  little,  if  any  pruning;  while  G.  C.  Brackett,  £.  A.Cole- 
man, T.  M.  Pieraon,  S.  W.  Pearson,  N.  P.  Deming  and  others  are  firm  in  the 
opinion  that  fine  marketable  fruit  (»nnot  be  obtained  if  the  trees  are  allowed 
to  grow  at  will,  without  the  use  of  the  pruuing-knife. 

Mr.  Brackett  repeated  what  be  stated  at  the  November  meeting,  about 
the  difference  in  size  and  color  of  the  fruit  grown  on  those  portions  of  his  Genet 
orchards  which  were  pruned  and  unpruned.  While  the  fruit  was  large, highly 
colored  and  nearly  all  marketable  on  the  pruned  trees,  but  little  of  that  gath- 
ered from  the  unpruned  portion  was  suitable  for  market.  ^ 
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THE  PBOPEB  SEASON  FOB   PBDHINO. 

T.  A.  Stanlet  thinks  it  safe  to  prune  in  the  spring,  when  the  sap  flows. 
fie  never  saw  an^  serious  damage  by  pruning  at  that  season. 

Joseph  Savage  believes  that  the  damage  done  by  spring  pruning  is  irre- 
parable, and  if  continued  the  tree  would  eventually  die. 

The  general  opinion,  however,  was  that  winter  pruning  was  the  safest,  and 
that  the  tree  should  be  started  right  and  most  of  the  pruning  dene  while  it 
was  young,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  large  limbs. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  selecting  special  sub- 
jects for  consideration  at  each  meeting  of  the  present  year,  and  designating 
persons  to  prepare  papers  on  such  special  subjects,  reported,  through  its 
chairman,  S.  W.  Pearson,  as  follows: 

ForFAruary — Insect  enemies  and  bow  to  destroy  them,  by  N.  P.  Deming. 

March —  Preparation  of  soil,  selection  of  trees,  and  planting,  by  Jos.  Savi^. 

AprU — Strawberries,  variety  and  culture,  by  Wm.  Evatt. 

May — Raspberries  and  blackberriee,  their  variety  and  culture,  by  E.  A. 
Coleman. 

June — Culture  of  flowers  and  home  adornment,  by  Mrs.  F.  M.  Borlin- 
game. 

Ju^ — Cherries,  peaches  and  pears,  their  variety  and  culture,  by  O.  Y. 
Johnson. 

AnguA — Psychological  mission  of  horticulture,  by  Dr.  Jas.  Marvin. 

BepUmher — Vegetable  gardening,  by  M.  Sedgwick. 

Odober — Fertilizers,  underd raining,  and  root  pruning,  by  P.  Underwood. 

November — Apples,  beet  varieties,  keeping  and  marketing,  G.  C.  Brackett. 

DecenAer — Election  of  officers,  and  reports  of  standing  committees. 


MEETING  HELD  FEBRUARY  21,  1880. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Douglas  County  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  at  the  State  University,  February  21st. 

President  Watt  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  the  usual  hour,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  called  for.  Objection  was  made  to 
that  sentence  in  the  minutes  which  reads,  "The  general  opinion,  however, 
was  that  winter  pruning  was  the  safest."  A  motion  was  made  to  substitute 
the  word  tpring  for  winter,  but  it  was  voted  down,  and  the  minutes  stood 
approved. 

PRUNING. 

This  subject  was  resumed,  and  quite  a  difference  of  opinioa  expressed  aa 
to  the  best  time  for  doing  this  work. 

£.  A.  Coleman,  T.  A.  Stanley  and  T.  M.  Piebbon  do  their  pruning  af- 
ter the  leaves  come  out.  Mr.  Coleman  explained  the  modvx  (^erandi  of  cut- 
ting off  large  limbs  and  caring  for  the  wound,  drawing  an  analogy  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  In  both  cases  nature  must  be  assisted 
by  the  dressing  of  the  wound,  or  the  healing  process  will  be  slow  and  unoer- 1 
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tain.    The  cat  should  always  be  covered  vitb  some  resinous  substance,  to 
exclude  the  ur  and  prevent  the  exudation  of  sap. 

Db.  Martis  based  hia  remarks  on  experience,  as  veil  as  observation.  He 
aaid  the  best  time  to  prune  is  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  limb  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  this  can  be  done  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  location  as  wdl 
«8  the  tree  and  its  habits  must  be  taken  into  account  Buds  should  not  \» 
allowed  to  grow  opposite  each  other,  as  this  would  be  permitting  the  growth 
of  crotches.  Large  trees  whose  pruning  has  been  neglected,  mnst  be  treated 
with  great  care.  He  believes  that  the  beet  time  to  prune  such  is  when  they 
are  in  a  ttaU  ofrett,  which  is  between  October  and  March.  A  sni^^n,  b» 
fore  be  amputates  a  limb,  puts  the  patient  to  rest  with  ether  or  chloroform,  and 
the  organic  functions  being  temporarily  suspended,  the  operation  is  performed 
with  comparative  ease  and  safety.  The  orcbardist  should  understand  the 
analogy,  and  treat  his  pruning  operations  with  the  same  careful  attention. 
'  Many  go  at  their  trees  as  if  they  were  dead,  instead  of  sleeping.  Pruning 
may  be  safely  done  at  any  time  in  winter,  when  the  weather  is  open,  and  no 
frost  in  the  wood.  The  doctor  considers  pine  tar  the  best  substance  to  apply 
to  the  cut,  and  considers  the  minerals  in  paint  injurious.  He  has  seen  old 
trees  rejuvenated  with  new  tope,  by  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  old  wood  every 
year,  and  budding  into  the  new. 

DINNER. 

After  dinner,  and  music  by  a  portion  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Band,  the  special 
subject  appointed  for  the  meeting,  being  "  Insect  enemies,  and  how  to  destroy 
them,"  was  then  called  up. 

N.  P.  Dehino  read  a  characteristic  and  lengthy  paperW  the  different  nox- 
ious insects  found  in  our  Kansas  orchards,  with  a  description  of  their  habita, 
and  giving  the  moat  effective  modes  of  destroying  them.  He  exhibited  sped- 
iqens  of  each  kind,  both  in  the  larva  and  beetle  formations. 

THE    ROUND-HEADED   APPLB-TBEB  BOBER. 

The  beetle  of  this  borer  emerges  from  the  tree  in  May  or  June,  the  third 
year  after  the  egg  h  laid.  It  then  deposits  its  eggs  in  punctures  which  it 
makes  through  the  bark;  and  this  depredadon  is  often  continued  np  to  Sep- 
tember. This  borer  should  be  dug  out  of  the  tree  with  a  knife  or  wire  in 
May  and  October.    I  have  no  faitb  in  washes. 

THE  FIAT-HEADED  BORBB. 

This  borer  has  not  been  numerous  in,  or  troublesome  to,  our  orcharda  since 
the  grasshopper  year.  It  works  only  in  dry  seasons  or  on  debilitated  trees. 
The  flow  of  sap  in  a  thrifty  tree  always  drowns  it.  The  remedy,  therefore, 
is  to  keep  the  tree  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition. 

THE  TWIG   PRUNER. 

This  borer  does  its  mischief  to  young  trees  by  cutting  off  the  main  ceoter 
branch.  As  yet  they  have  not  been  found  very  numerous.  They  an  de- 
stroyed by  burning  the  twig  in  which  they  are  found.  OoOqIc 
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THE   PEACH-TREE   BORER. 

The  depredations  of  this  borer  on  the  peach  tree  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  "  round-head  "  on  the  apple  tree — both  work  Dear  the  crona  of  the  tree. 
The  one  in  apple  treee  can  be  detected  by  the  chips,  and  that  in  peach  trees 
by  the  wazjr  substance  emitted.  The  knife  and  wire  are  the  only  sure  way 
of  deatroyiog  it. 

THE  RABPBERRT  BORER, 

A  few  of  these  borers  have  been  found  in  this  county,  but  not  in  sufficient 
mimbers  to  do  much  damage.  The  remedy  is  to  cut  out  all  iufected  canes 
ID  the  spring,  and  carefully  burn  them  before  the  beetle  has  emerged. 

THE  TBEB  OBICKBT. 

This  insect  has  been  discussed  in  the  Society  so  often  that  Mr.  D.  deemed 
it  unneceeaary  to  do  more  than  exhibit  a  specimen. 

THE  TENT  CATERPILLAR. 

The  eggs  of  this  insect  are  attached  to  small  limbs.  Before  the  leaves  put 
out  they  can  readily  be  aeeu,  and  should  be  destroyed  at  once.  The  leaf  roller 
should  also  be  taken  in  at  the  same  time.  A  ramble  through  the  orchard  in 
hunting  these  insects  would  he  time  well  spent. 

THE   APPLE-ROOT   PLANT  LOUSE 

Does  its  work  under  the  ground,  and  is  the  cause  of  mauy  large  trees  dying. 
In  re-setting  trees  in  his  orchard,  Mr.  Demiug  finds  them  quite  numerous. 
The  remedy  is  to  pour  lye  on  the  roots  after  removing  the  surface  soil.  As  a 
means  for  their  destruction,  Mr.  Joseph  Savage  is  testing  gas  lime. 

THE  APPLE   WORM   OB  CODLIHO  HOTH 

Is  the  wont  enemy  to  the  apple  ire  have  to  contend  with.  In  Lawrence 
and  the  immediate  vicinity,  it  has  so  badly  injured  the  apple  for  the  last 
few  years  as  to  render  it  almost  worthless.  This  insect  was  first  introcuced 
here  by  the  importa^on  of  Michigan  wormy  fruit.  The  warm  weather 
of  the  past  month  has  changed  many  of  the  larvie  into  the  moth  state,  which 
must  necessarily  perish  or  starve  before  warm  weather  sets  in.  He  believes 
there  will  be  but  few  wormy  apples  the  present  year.  He  referred  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society  for  1878,  as  giving  the  best 
method  of  destroying  this  insect. 

THB  COTTOMWOOD   TREE   BOEER 

Bores  into  cottonwood  and  Lombardy  poplar  trees,  causing  them  to  break  off. 
It  remains  in  the  tree  until  the  third  year,  and  then  comes  out  a  beetle.  The 
woodpecker  deetroya  this  insect  by  digging  it  out  of  its  hole.  This  bird  is 
one  of  the  best  friends  the  fruit  grower  has,  and  it  should  therefore  never  be 
killed. 

Mr.  Deming  referred  to  another  pest  which  the  fruit  grower  has  to  contend 
with,  and  one  which  is  not  given  in  any  of  the  works  on  entomology.  He 
calls  it  an  insect ;  but  the  secretary  considers  it  an  inferior  specimen  of  the 
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genus  Homo.  Mr.  D,  encountered  no  difficult;  in  finding  a  specimen;  bat, 
being  in  rather  a  veak  state  of  health,  was  unable  to  capture  hiiu,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  a.  very  comic,  suggestive  and  artistic  likeness,  vbich  he  ex- 
hibited to  the  Society,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all.  The  portrait  contMued 
this  inscription :  "  Kansas  ain't  a  fruit  country  Dohov  I  Look  at  my  orchard ! " 
Mr.  D.  further  explained  this  specimen  by  saying  that  the  Degligeot  man, 
by  allowing  his  orchard  to  become  a  breeding-dec  of  noxious  insects  to  prej 
upoD  his  neighbors'  orchards,  was  the  worst  enemy  the  fruit  grower  had. 
He  does  more  to  retard  the  progress  of  fruit  growiug  in  Kansas  than  all  the 
other  insect  enemies  put  together ;  and  the  sooner  the  State  gets  rid  of  bim 
the  better. 

A.  Griesa  stated  that  two  years  ago  he  had  fouud  the  aphis  quite  numer- 
ous on  the  roots  of  his  nursery  trees,  and  in  digging  up  trees  from  the  same 
nursery  one  year  afterwards,  he  f&iled  to  find  any  trace  of  them,  and  asked 
for  an  explanation. 

Mb.  Brackbtt  replied  that  it  ivas  very  difficult  to  understand  the  workings 
and  habits  of  those  underground  insects,  but  it  was  well  known  by  entomol- 
ogists that  the  aphis  had  a  parasite,  and  this  fact  might  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  question.  Mr.  Brackett  continued,  referring  to  Mr,  Deming's  re- 
port: This  insect  question  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  horticulturist, 
and  requires  frequent  repetition,  especially  iu  view  of  the  fact  that  our  pop- 
ulation is  increasing  so  rapidly,  and  the  reports  of  the  Society  are  sought  for, 
and  relied  upon  as  authoritative  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  horticulture. 

Mb.  Colemak  believed  in  giving  "liue  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept." 

BEPOBT  OF   COUMITTEE   OH   CONDITION   OP   E.   A.   COLEHAS's  ORCHABD. 

Martik  Sedowics  and  T.  W.  Stanley  were  called  upon  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  E.  A.  Coleman's  orchard,  and  the  apparent  effect  of  tar  on  the 
health  of  the  tree,  and  the  prevention  or  destruction  of  the  borer.  Their  re- 
port was  very  favorable,  the  trees  being  apparently  quite  healthy  and  entirely 
free  from  the  borer.  Those  trees  where  the  tar  had  been  applied  directly  to 
the  bark,  were  loooking  as  well,  and  better  if  any  difference,  than  those  cov- 
ered with  tarred  paper.* 

BHALL  FRDITS. 

P.  Underwood  called  attention  to  the  winter-killing  of  the  raspberry,  and 
gave  bis  theory  to  be,  that  as  canes  do  not  winter-kill  two  or  three  d^rees 
north  of  here,  it  must  be  caused  by  the  growth  of  new  wood  late  in  the  fall, 
the  wood  failing  to  harden  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  He  thinks  the 
best  remedy  is  thorough  cultivation,  cutting  hack  well,  and  allowing  a  free  ci^ 
culation  of  air. 

£.  A.  Coleman  denies  that  the  raspberry  winter-kills,  and  claims  that  the 
damage  is  caused  in  summer,  by  a  lack  of  cultivation  and  mulching. 
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H.  S.  Smith  disagreed  vrith  Mr.  Coleman,  arguing  that  the  raspberry,  as 
well  as  the  blackberry,  is  subject  to  winter-killiDg. 

ORAPEB. 

Prop.  Carroth  called  atteutiou  to  a  seedling  grape  of  considerable  merit, 
which  is  cultivated  on  a  farm  in  the  Cherokee  country.  It  is  an  early  grape, 
and  fully  as  large  as  the  Concord.  He  can  procure  cuttings  for  any  one  de- 
siring them. 

Mbs.  F.  M.  Bcrlinqahe  furnished  the  tables  with  beautiful  flowers,  in 
pots,  in  full  bloom. 

E.  A.  OoLEHAy  exhibited  specimens  of  a  seedling  apple,  of  good  size, 
which  seemed  to  possess  great  keeping  properties. 

HETEOROLOOY. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Professor  Snow's  weather  report: 
"The  present  month  is  the  warmest  January,  and,  except  December,  1877, 
the  warmest  winter  month  on  our  thirteen  years'  record.  The  month  was 
also  remarkable  for  the  entire  absence  of  snow  and  the  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  f(^.  The  high  temperature  has  caused  many  insects  to  come  forth 
from  their  winter  quarters,  including  bees,  flies,  beetles,  and  moths.  Our 
fruit  growers  should  search  for  and  destroy  the  wingless  females  of  the  can- 
ker-worm moth,  which  in  a  fen  localities  are  now  depositing  their  eggs  upon 
tlie  apple  trees." 
At  the  usual  hour,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


MEETING  HELD  MARCH  20,  1880. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Society  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  at 
the  State  University. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

£.  A.  Coleman  stated  that  the  Kansas  Valley  Fair  Association  had  ap- 
pointed acommitteeof  five  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  to  be  appointed 
by  this  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  working  up  an  interest  throughout  the 
county  in  the  coming  Western  National  Fair,  and  uniting  and  combining 
all  the  producing  elements,  in  order  to  compete  for  the  premium  to  be  awarded 
to  the  best  county  display,  and  moved  that  such  committee  be  appointed.  In 
making  this  motion,  he  said,  in  substance,  that  other  counties  were  organiz-, 
ing  their  forces  to  compete  for  that  prize,  and  if  our  county  has  any  idea  of 
winning  it,  that  result  can  only  be  attained  by  united,  harmonious  and  per- 
sistent eSbrt.  Douglas  county  bas  a  good  agricultural  society  in  the  Kansas 
Valley  Fair  Association,  and  the  horticultural  society  of  the  county  is  the 
best  in  the  State,  and  if  all  work  and  pull  together,  success  will  be  assured. 

The  motion  carried,  and  the  following  committee  was  appointed:  G.  C. 
Brackett,  T.  M.  Pierson,  N.  P.  Deming,  O.  H.  Ayer,  and  T.  A.  Stanley.    Both 
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Gommitt^ee  beld  a  conference  meeting,  but  as  no  report  was  made  to  the  Soci- 
ety, the  result  of  that  conference  caonot  be  reported. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brackett,  a  committee  was  then  appointed  to  draw  ap 
and  present  suitable  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  feeling  of  the  meeting,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Hoirale^,  of  Leavenworth,  and  also  of  Mrs.  Julia 
£.  McClintock,  late  a  member  of  this  So(uety.  On  this  committee  the  chair> 
man  appointed  G.  C.  Brackett,  Mrs.  Joseph  Savage,  Mrs.  Coleman,  and  Miae 
L.  Macy. 

While  the  committee  was  preparing  its  report,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bnrlingame 
read  the  following  touching  obituary  : 

IV    UEUOSIAH. 
"  Ye«,  gone  from  earth ;   yet 
She  is  not  desd,  but  deepethi" 

We  are  called  upon  to  bid  a  last  farewell  on  earth  to  our  beloved  sister, 
Mrs.  McClintock.  To-day  her  place  is  vacant.  At  the  last  meeting  we 
clasped  her  hand,  in  the  vigor  of  life  and  health,  and  enjoyed  the  sweet  in- 
spiration of  her  loving,  earnest  nature.  Thm  she  has  passed  away,  and  in 
going  leads  our  thoughts  beyond  the  limits  of  this  life.  Empty  words  can 
give  no  fitting  tribute  to  her  memory  in  this  Society.  The  good  we  have  ac- 
tually received  in  our  associations  with  her  can  be  understood  only  by  those 
who  knew  her,  and  we  are  grateful  that  she  was  ours  bo  long.  She  was  de- 
voted to  the  intereata  of  horticulture,  and  faithfully  encouraged  the  culture 
of  flowers;  and  her  good  example  and  precepts,  and  beautiful  essays,  are 
dear  to  the  memory  of  this  Society,  and  will  make  our  hearts  purer  and  softer. 

She  leaves  her  bnabaod  Knd  her  childr«i  dear 
Widi  nt,  in  this  world  to  mottm. 

Be  comforted,  je  lonely  ones: 

She  is  not  dead  —  the  Father  has  called  her  home. 

The  obituary  committee  made  the  following  report  upon  the  decease  of 
Mrs.  McClintock ; 

Wharetu,  In  the  diapenulion  of  the  wise  Bnler  of  the  ODiverset  in  remoTing  bj  de*A 
our  worthy  siiter,  Mre.  Julia  E.  McClintock,  March  17, 1880,  we  can  bat  admowladga 
the  band  that  has  taken  another  link  from  the  chain  of  oar  nembenbip: 

Bf»idvad,  That  in  the  death  of  ocr  worthy  usler,  this  organicatioD  has  lost  a  tried  and 
fiuthful  worker —  one  whose  heart  and  hand  were  ever  ready  to  do  what  she  oonld. 

Betolved,  That  we  sympalhiEe  with  the  bnity  of  our  deoeaaed  sister  in  thur  Ion  of  a 
loving  and  faithful  wife  and  a  kind  and  aOectioaate  mother. 

Baobtd,  That  a  copy  of  these  reaolutions  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  this 
Society. 

On  the  decease  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Howaley,  the  committee  reported  as  follows : 

Whtrea*,  It  has  pleaaed  Qod  lo  call  from  this  sphere  of  earthly  labors,  to  the  reward* 

of  eternity,  onr  CRteemed  friend  and  co-laborer  in  the  field  of  horticalture.  Dr.  Wm.  M. 

Howsley,  it  becomes  our  sad  duty,  in  bowing  to  the  Divine  will,  lo  acknowledge  the  many 

obligations  under  which  the  deceased  baa  placed  us  by  bis  patient,  peniatent  and  fidth* 
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All  mdemvon  to  kdvanoe  th«  bigbeat  iatereete  of  thjU  panuit  in  this  Slate :  therefote, 
be  it 

Staobied,  Tliat  in  the  de&tli  of  Dr.  Howslej,  tbis  Stale  tnd  oommunitjt  bave  lc»t  one 
of  their  most  valuable  citizens  and  tlie  ioletest  one  of  its  •troogeat  advocstee;  aod  tliat 
we  liereb]r  fbnnally  eipresa  our  sorrow  at  bis  removal  in  the  midst  of  bb  usefalneo. 

Baolved,  Tliat  we  hereby  tender  our  sincere  sympatta;  to  bis  bereaved  wife  and  fam- 
ilj,  in  tbis  their  hour  of  great  affliction,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  I>e  herel^ 
inetraded  to  furnish  the  bereaved  family  with  an  authentic  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
•nd  to  cause  the  same  to  be  properl;  recorded  with  the  traauctioiis  of  this  Society. 

ORCHARDS. 

After  diooer,  which  was  partaken  of  by  quite  a  large  number,  the  condi- 
tion of  orchards  was  discussed.  Reports  were  made  and  opinions  given  by 
several  leading  orchardtsts,  from  which  it  may  be  stated  that  the  apple  bud 
is  uninjured  and  the  prospect  was  never  better  at  this  season  for  a  full  crop 
of  fruit.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cherry.  Peach  buds  are  somewhat 
injured,  but  it  is  thought  enough  sound  ones  are  left  to  insure  a  crop.  Pears 
are  badly  injured,  and  it  is  feared  the  crop  will  be  very  light,  yet  some  are 
Btill  hopeful  of  a  fair  crop  of  this  luscious  fruit. 

SHALL   FRUITS, 

It  appears  from  the  reports  on  the  raspberry,  that  the  canes  of  the  Miami 
and  some  other  varieties  are  badly  killed.  It  was  reported,  however,  In  all 
cases,  that  the  Smith's  Iron-Clad  was  sound,  and  in  good  condition. 

T.  A.  Stanlet  inquired  bow  moles  could  be  prevented  from  destroying 
strawberry  plants,  as  his  were  suffering  badly  from  their  burrowing. 

Mb.  Brackbtt  informed  him  that  the  mole  was  a  great  friend  to  the  hor- 
ticulturist, as  it  was  known  to  be  insectivorous.  Tbe  remedy  for  his  plants 
was,  to  go  through  his  patch  every  morning,  and  wherever  tbe  mole  had 
worked  under  a  plant,  to  press  it  back  again  to  its  place  with  the  foot,  and 
it  would  hardly  feel  the  disturbance. 

The  Society  was  fevored  with  the  following  beautiful  poem,  composed  by 
Mrs.  Joseph  Savage,  for  this  meeting: 

SCATTER  FLOTBRB  ALOKO  TBE  VAT. 

In  tbis  world  of  shade  and  enosbine^ 

As  we  jonniey  day  b;  day, 
Let  this  always  be  onr  motio: 

Scatter  flowen  along  the  way. 

There  may  be  some  weary  pilgrims, 

Toiling  udlj  juit  behind. 
Who  will  feel  their  burdens  lightened 

If  our  scattered  flowers  they  find. 

Or  perhaps  some  tempted,  tried  one. 

Fainting  with  nnequal  strife. 
With  the  world  and  its  templalioQS, 

Hay  be  won  from  death  to  life.  ^~.  , 
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By  the  Qowera  of  pitient  loTing, 
Strewn  ftrouad  their  path  e«ch  da; — 

By  the  miDutry  of  thoee  who 
Scatter  fiowen  along  the  way. 

There  are  wordi  of  joy  acd  comfort, 
Words  of  helpfulnen  and  cheer. 

That  would  make  sad  hearta  grow  lighter, 
If  but  whispered  in  the  ear. 

There  are  amilee  that  bring  the  annabioe 

To  the  clouded  brow  of  care, 
Causing  hope  to  bud  and  blossom 

Into  fruitage  rich  and  rare. 


There  are  ministries  of  kiodoess, 

Self-fbrgetfalneM  and  love. 
Which  will  ecatter  Sowers  of  bleninga 

'Round  our  pslh  where'er  we  move. 

That  the  earth  may  bloom  the  brighter 

While  "Our  Father"  bids  m  stay. 
Let  Ds  all  adopt  the  motto: 

Scatter  flowers  along  the  wayl 

At  this  juncture  of  the  meetlDg  the  r^ular  order  of  busineas  was,  on  mo- 
tioD,  Buspeoiled,  Id  orrier  to  take  up  the  special  subject,  which  was,  "P^epa^ 
ation  of  Soil,  Selection  of  Orchard  Trees,  and  Flautiog,"  hy  Joseph  Sav^ 
vbo  presented  the  following  paper.  Mr.  Savage  brought  with  him  clou, 
rootlets  and  young  trees,  with  which  to  explaiu  and  illustrate  his  metlioib 
and  practice: 

Mr.  Preaident,  and  Members  of  Vie  Douglas  CkninU/  Hortimdtural  Soeitig: 
In  presenting  my  ideas  upon  the  subject  assigned  to  me  to-daj,  it  caooot  be 
expected  that  they  will  barmooize  preciaely  with  the  views  of  all  my  fellow- 
members,  and  I  would  at  the  outset  bespeak  for  my  remarks  a  kind  coosid- 
eration  and  courteous  treatment.  Horticultural  subjects  take  so  wide  a  nap 
that  opinions  will  necessarily  differ,  and  while  it  is  perfectly  right  and  proper 
that  we  should  make  known  these  diiferences  to  one  another,  we  should  never 
for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  that  delicate  sense  of  propriety  and  respect  for 
the  honest  opinions  of  others,  which  we  are  bo  careful  to  claim  for  our  own. 

The  first  division  of  my  subject,  that  of  preparation  of  the  soil,  presuppoM 
the  orchsril  site  to  have  already  been  chosen  and  located.  Time  was  when 
this  Society  spent  much  time  in  discussing  this  question,  but  it  is  now  some 
years  since  it  has  been  pretty  generally  acceded  that  any  situation  that  will 
grow  good  corn  will  also  be  a  good  place  for  an  orchard.  Indeed,  contrai? 
to  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  our  early  membership,  we  now  find  some  of 
our  most  productive  and  profitable  orchards  in  the  county  located  upon  the 
first  and  second  bottoms,  and  what  is  more  surprising  still,  perhaps,  is  the 
greater  freedom  these  low  situations  enjoy  from  the  ravages  of  the  round- 
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headed  borer.  Why  this  is  so  ire  cannot  readily  ezplun.  It  may  be  the 
greater  heat  of  the  aun,  caueed  by  more  aandy  soil,  making  it  a  little  too  dry 
and  warm  for  congenial  hatching-places.  I  am  inclioed  to  think,  however, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  the  greater  exemption  of  bottom-land  orchards 
from  the  round-headed  and  flat-headed  borers,  is  owing  to  their  near  prox- 
imity to  timber,  and  consequent  visits  of  woodpeckers.  The  great  value  of 
woodpeckers  in  keeping  orchards  free  from  borers  is  not  eufficiently  appre- 
ciated or  as  generally  known  as  it  should  be,  and  the  penalty  for  killing  these 
useful  birds  should  be  made  more  severe  and  be  more  strictly  enforced. 
Where  a  few  woodpeckers  frequent  an  orchard,  little  trouble  will  be  experi- 
enced from  borers — a  fact  attested  by  general  experience. 
I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  that  the  only  proper 

PREPASATIOM   OF   THE  SOIL 

Is  by  thoroughly  subsoiling  it.  The  several  methods  of  attaining  this  result 
will  readily  suggest  ^themselves  to  the  minds  of  every  practical  farmer. 

The  obvious  reasons  for  this  procedure  are — Grst,  to  give  uniform  drain- 
age to  the  soil;  and  secondly,  to  furnish  the  only  fitting  resting-place  for  the 
growing  tree  which  it  can  possibly  have,  where  the  rootlets  can  lengthen  and 
take  a  firm  hold  and  feed  upon  the  soil. 

My  second  division, 

THE  SELECTIOS   OF   VABIETIEa, 

Is  one  upon  which  opinions  vary,  and  which  the  wisest  of  our  number  must 
still  assume  the  attitude  of  a  learner.  If  I  had  my  orchard  planting  to  do 
over  again  I  should  set  out  fewer  of  the  earlier  apples,  such  as  the  Early 
Harvest,  Red  Astrachan  and  Carolina  Red  June,  and  more  of  the  Porter  and 
Cooper's  Early  White;  though  the  Red  Astrachan  has  this  to  recommend  it — 
its  fruit  does  not  ripen  at  one  time,  but  continues  through  a  couple  of  weeks. 
The  Early  Harvest  decays  so  very  soon  and  is  Bo  very  shy  in  bearing,  that  I 
would  be  shy  of  that  variety.  Another  thing  I  would  avoid,  that  is  to  keep 
clear  of  planting  any  varieties  of  small  apples  for  market,  such  as  the  Gilpin, 
Fameuse,  American  Summer  Pearraain,  Red  Winter  Pearraain,  and  others. 

The  Maiden's  Blush  produces  well,  and  stands  shipping  as  well  as  any  va- 
riety of  fall  apples.  The  Lowell  is  also  very  good;  so  is  the  Rambo  and 
Chenango  Strawberry.  The  Wine  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  others  men- 
tioned—  trees  blight  and  the  fruit  is  soft  and  imperfect. 

Of  the  winter  varieties  that  ripen  in  the  fall,  I  would  mention  the  North- 
ern Spy.  Though  coming  into  bearing  late,  it  is  making  for  itself  an 
enviable  record  for  fruitfulnees.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Yellow  Bell- 
flower,  only  more  would  be  true  in  regard  to  its  quality.  It  cannot,  to  my 
knowledge,  be  excelled.  The  Baldwin  is  another  apple  that  deserves  a  place 
in  the  same  catalogue  of  the  winter  varieties.  The  Ben  Davis,  on  account  of 
its  size,  color,  and  bright,  clean  wood,  deserves  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
The  Missouri  Pippin,  on  account  of  early  bearing  and  productiveness,  stands 
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vell'Digh  by  the  side  of  the  BeD  Davis.  The  Wioeeap,  for  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveneaa,  is  bU  that  conid  be  desired,  aod  a  long  as  it  is  kept  in  full  vigor 
of  gronth  it  fills  the  bill;  but  as  the  vigor  of  the  tree  slackens,  the  quali^ 
of  the  fruit  deteriorates.* 

The  Ranles  Geuet  holds  a  large  place  in  the  affectioDS  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  though  the  dealers  in  fruit  turn  up  their  noses  sometimes  when  we 
offer  them  in  market  on  account  of  their  small  size  and  want  of  color.  The 
tree  is  a  careful,  wary  grower,  never  known  to  send  out  long  tender  shoots 
for  the  frosts  of  autumn  to  wither ;  but  it  is  wonderfully  careful  to  ripen  its 
wood  as  it  grows.  Its  bark  is  clean  and  healthy,  and  its  tendency  to  over- 
bear is  one  of  its  greatest  faults.  It  is  the  last  tree  of  all  in  the  orchard  to 
leaf  out  in  the  spring,  and  consequently  its  fruit  in  the  fall  ripens  late — so 
late  that  it  often  cracks  badly  after  the  foil  rains,  and  thus  becomes  unfit  for 
a  winter  fruit.  My  neighbor  Briggs,  just  across  the  way  from  my  place, 
tells  bow  one  spring  a  man  came  along  the  highway,  and  stopping  his  te«m, 
inquired  what  had  killed  so  many  of  his  apple  trees.  He  laughingly  told 
him  they  were  all  Bawles  Qenet,  and  had  not  yet  leafed  out. 

Then  there  is  the  Rome  Beauty,  of  which  I  am  at  all  times  proud — so 
symmetrical  in  form  and  so  fiiir;  the  Willow  Twig,  a  large,  productive  and 
healthy  tree;  the  Jonathan,  so  delicate  in  leaf,  bud,  and  woody  t«xtare,  and 
fruit  so  finely  colored,  spicy  and  nutty  in  its  flavor.  The  Grimes's  Golden 
is  one  of  our  best  late  keepers,  with  flavor  almost  equal  to  a  pear.  The 
Mickler,  which  we  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about,  has  not,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  much  to  recommend  it  except  its  rank  growth.  The  Stark  has  the 
largest  and  best  matured  buds  of  any  variety  I  am  acquainted  with ;  its  fruit 
is  of  good  size,  and  it  is  with'mei  tolerably  productive,  I  am  aware  that 
nearly  every  member  present  would  be  glad  to  rise  in  his  seat  and  add 
some  one  or  more  favorite  variety  to  the  foregoing  list;  therefore  I  will  give 
an  opportunity,  by  passing  on  to  the  last  division  of  my  subject — 

FLANTINO   AN   ORCHARD. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  size  and  age  of  trees  best  suited 
for  planting,  I  may  indulge  in  the  privilege  of  giving  a  brief  history  of  the 
apple  tree  before  it  passes  out  of  the  nurseryman's  hands. 

The  apple  seed  from  which  the  nurseryman  grows  his  stock  for  market  are 
either  bought  at  the  seed  store  or  washed  from  the  pomace  of  the  cider  mill. 
The  seed,  being  heavier,  sinks  into  a  box  prepared  for  it,  while  the  pomace 
floats  away  upon  the  water.  These  seeds,  if  dried,  are  soaked  and  froEen, 
then  planted  out  one  year  and  sometimes  two;  upon  roots  thus  grown,  we 
graft  the  difierent  varieties  which  the  market  seems  to  demand.  These  roots, 
if  well  grown,  will  each  make  three  grafts  by  dividing  them  into  sections. 
The  length  of  the  sections  varies  from  three  to  four  inches.  Do  you  ask  me 
if  I  would  recommend  trees  grown  from  sectionized  roots  above  those  grown 
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from  whole  roots?  I  would  answer  that  I  do,  moat  decidedly.  For  when  we 
plant  whole  roots,  the  side  or  branching  roots  are  of  feeble  and  weak  growth, 
while  in  the  short  Becttonlzed  root  the  tendency  of  the  sap  to  flow  downward 
is  arrested,  and  we  noUce  a  wonderfully  strung  development  of  the  side  roots 
thrown  out  upon  all  sides  to  support  the  tree;  and  my  experience  is,  that 
they  staud  much  firmer  in  the  soil  than  if  worked  upon  the  whole  root. 

The  principle  which  underlies  the  propagation  of  the  apple,  whether  by 
budding  or  grafting,  is  all  the  same,  and  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  in  every   ^ 
well-developed  bud  there  is  incased  a  tree  in  embryo. 

No  doubt  you  are  all  aware  that  onr  grafting  is  done  in  the  winter,  and 
the  grafts  packed  away  in  the  cellar,  and  that  it  is  away  down  in  the  dark- 
oesB  of  the  cellar  the  union  of  the  cion  to  the  root  is  bc^un;  and  when  the 
warm  spring  days  come,  and  the  grafls  are  set  out  in  the  nursery  rows,  the 
leaves  very  soon  put  out  above  ground,  and  the  small,  tiny  roots  begin  to  put 
out  after  nutriment  and  moisture  below  the  surface.  In  the  fall,  after  one 
anmmer's  growth,  we  have  a  top  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  and  a  well-defined 
ayetem  of  roots  below.  Another  summer's  growth,  and  the  top  or  head  is  well 
formed,  and  the  roots  have  attained  considerable  size  and  length,  and  the  tree 
is  no  doubt  then  in  its  best  estate  to  be  transferred  to  its  final  destioation  in 
the  orchard,  though  I  have  transplanted  trees  aa  late  aa  six  years  of  age,  with 
flattering  results. 

It  is,  as  has  often  been  stated  in  these  meetings,  the  duty  of  the  nursery- 
man to  so  trim  and  shape  the  tree  in  the  nursery  as  to  give  it  its  general  char- 
acter for  all  coming  time ;  but  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  varieties  of 
trees  do  not  require  the  same  treatment,  and  even  trees  of  the  same  variety 
are  treated  differently,  according  to  their  habits  and  dispositions,  just  as  we 
often  find  children  in  tbe  same  family  with  varying  dispositions,  needing  al- 
most opposite  methods  of  training.  But  here  the  simile  ends,  for  with  tbe 
tree  the  sprouts  are  taken  off,  while  with  the  child  they  quite  often  need  put- 
ting on. 

With  regard  to  the  distance  from  each  other  the  trees  should  stand  in  the 
orchard,  I  am  not  fully  persuaded  in  my  own  miod,  several  more  years'  ex- 
perience being  required  to  decide  this  question.  Thus  far  in  my  experience 
tbe  trees  grown  in  double  rows  have  not  produced  fruit  enough  to  pay  me  for 
the  trouble  of  growing  them;  and  besides,  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  trees 
grown  in  too  near  proximity  are  as  free  from  disease,  and  as  sturdy  and  hardy 
as  those  set  further  apart  I  am  suspicious  that  they  are  not  as  well  fitted 
for  the  roughness  of  living  as  those  set  out  in  regular  orchard  rows.  I  will 
nmply  say  that  my  advice  is,  to  "  let  every  one  be  fhlly  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  the  distance  trees  should  grow,  and  then  act  accordingly;  for  if 
the  owner  of  an  orchard  is  saUsfied,  the  rest  of  the  world  should  be." 

Of  the  many  ways  to  first  lay  off  orchard  rows,  I  think  best  the  one  adopted 
and  described  by  our  late  townsman,  B.  C.  Tasker.  It  adopts  the  quincunx 
plan,  and  is,  in  short,  as  follows:  First,  tbe  outside  row  is  staked  to  the  dis- 
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taoce  desired  tor  the  trees  to  stand ;  then  a  rope  or  chain  is  taken  of  twice 
the  desired  distance  in  length  the  treea  are  to  stand  in  the  ron ;  a  fiied  loop  or 
ring  is  adjusted  to  each  end  of  the  rope,  and  also  one  in  the  middle;  the  rope 
or  chain  is  manDed  by  three  persons,  two  of  nhom  man  the  end  loops  and  fol- 
low along  the  outside  row  already  staked  out,  placing  the  loups  over  the  first 
two  stakes;  the  third  person  at  the  middle  loop  is  equipped  with  a  bundle  of 
stakes,  and  drives  one  at  the  apex  of  the  triangular  rope  for  the  first  tree  in 
the  second  row,  and  thus  as  the  triangle  mores  across  the  first  line  of  stakes, 
the  second  row  of  stakes  is  stuck  for  the  second  row  of  trees ;  then  the  men 
at  the  end  loops  are  transferred  to  the  second  row  of  stakes,  and  the  third 
man  sets  tbe  third  row  of  stakes,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  orchard  in  the 
same  way. 

The  ground  staked  off,  the  planting  of  tbe  trees  is  next  in  order,  and  it  is 
one  uf  the  most  simple  of  alt  our  horticultural  work.  An  ample  hole  in  the 
mellow  soil,  the  tree  adjusted,  and  a  vigorous  trotting  or  jerking  of  tbe  tree 
up  and  down  to  settle  down  the  soil  well  among  the  roots,  and  the  firming 
down  of  soil  on  the  top,  and  the  work  is  done.  Screening  the  roots  from  the 
air  and  sun  as  the  work  progresses,  is  a  matter  so  well  understood  that  I 
barely  need  mention  it. 

The  future  prosperity  of  the  tree  is  greatly  enhanced  by  being  careful  to 
trim  the  root  ends  that  are  mangled,  so  that  from  these  smooth  cuts  a  large 
number  of  small  rootlets  may  put  forth. 

I  must  difi'er  with  maoy  writers  upon  horticulture  in  regard  to  trimming 
the  tops  of  trees  severely  before  transplanting  them.  This  is  the  way  they 
generally  express  it:  "Trim  the  top  to  balance  the  roots."  I  am  persuaded 
that  no  more  fallacious  doctrine  is  extant,  and  I  would  express  the  idea  in 
their  way:  "  Leave  on  a  good  generous  top,  so  that  if  tbe  roots  are  short,  few 
and  small,  they  can  have  left  them  the  power  to  grow  and  balance  the  top." 
It  is  true  that  there  are  times  when  this  rule  is  not  to  be  observed,  and  that 
is  when,  like  one  year  ago  this  spring,  the  sun  burns  out  scalding  for  many 
days  in  succession  during  tbe  season  for  transplanting,  and  tbe  ground  is  dry 
and  baked;  then  the  newly-planted  tree  may  be  said  to  be  enfeebled,  and 
heavy  trimming  is  resorted  to  to  save  its  life. 

I  still  hold  to  level  culture  in  an  orchard,  and  no  plowing  up  tbe  soil 
toward  the  trees  ought  ever  to  be  tolerated.  The  best  growth  of  the  tree  b 
only  secured  by  leaving  the  crown  and  the  roots  undisturbed  upon  the  sur- 
face  near  the  air  and  sun.  I  still  believe  that  hogs,  if  allowed  free  range  in 
an  orchard  after  it  has  attained  a  sufficient  age,  and  not  overstocked  with 
them,  are  of  great  service  as  a  matter  of  economy  by  keeping  down  the  weeds, 
especially  the  glory  fiower,  eating  all  the  windfalls  and  thus  destroying  very 
many  insects ;  and  by  stirring  tbe  soil  with  their  snouts  by  their  frequent  root- 
ings,  and  further  by  their  frequent  rubbing  and  scratching  themselves  upon 
tbe  trunks  of  trees,  help  keep  away  the  beetles  from  laying  their  eg^  upon 
them.  They  also  destroy  the  poor  surplus  fruit  upon  the  lower  limbs,  and 
thus  allow  the  best  specimens  that  grow  up  in  tbe  light  and  sun.        iq\q 
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I  bave  Bonn  clover  io  my  orchard,  upon  vbich  the  swine  feed  greedily; 
and  nben  they  have  clover  to  eat  they  seem  to  be  tbe  best  contented  piga  in 
the  world. 

Now  if  any  of  yon  do  not  bold  the  same  views  as  herein  held  forth,  do  not 
allow  mine  to  dieturb  your  peace  of  mind,  and  I  will  agree  to  be  one  of  tbe 
last  persons  in  the  world  to  be  disturbed  thereby. 

The  discuBsion  on  this  paper  was,  on  motion,  postponed  till  the  next  meet- 
ing, to  be  taken  up  under  tbe  bead  of  orchards. 

PLANT  LIFE. 

Prof.  Snow  made  a  very  interestiog  address  on  tbe  "  PbenomeDa  of  Plant 
Life,"  citing  experiments  made  by  President  Clark,  of  Amherst  College,  to 
show  tbe  wonderfully  expansive  power  of  tbe  vegetable  world.  By  an  ingeni- 
ous mechanical  contrivance  with  iron  bands  and  lever,  be  had  succeeded  in 
measuring  the  expnosivB  power  of  a  squash,  which  at  maturity  had  exerted  a 
force  of  6,000  pounda.  Tbe  roots  and  rootlets  confined  in  a  box  of  another 
plant  measured  60,000  feet,  or  more  than  fourteen  miles. 

Tbe  great  length  of  this  report  forbids  any  further  review  of  this  interest- 
ing  address. 

MEETING  HELD  APRIL  17,  1880. 
Tbe  April  meeting  of  tbe  Society  was  held  at  tbe  University. 
Immediately  after  dinner  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
the  minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  approved,  and  the  subject  of 

OBCHABDS 

Annonnced.  The  reports  made  of  the  prospects  of  a  fall  crop  of  apples  the 
ooroing  season  could  not  be  more  hopeful  or  sanguine.  All  varieties,  from 
tarly  tv/nvmer  to  yoinler,  are  loaded  with  bloom,  and  if  nothing  occurs  to  de- 
stroy the  embryo  fruit,  Douglas  county  will  have  the  largest  crop  of  apples, 
by  far,  ever  gathered  here. 

In  reviewing  Mr,  Savage's  paper  on  orchards,  read  at  the  last  meeting,  his 
method  of  planting  young  trees  was  objected  to  by  T.  A.  Stanlbt,  wbo 
thinks  tbe  fine  soil  can  be  placed  around  the  roots  and  rootlets  better  with 
tbe  hand  than  by  "churning"  the  tree  up  and  down  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Savage's  plan,  however,  received  tbe  general  indorsement  of  tbe  meeting. 
The  potato  fork  was  spoken  of  as  being  the  best  implement  for  planting  trees, 
as  it  is  not  only  lighter  and  more  easily  manipulated  than  the  spade,  but  it 
pulverizes  and  loosens  tbe  soil  better  than  can  be  done  by  any  other  means. 

E.  A.  CoLEHAM  and  H.  S.  Smith  fully  indorsed  Mr.  Savage's  method,  and 
they  say  about  fifty  trees,  well  planted,  make  a  good  day's  work. 

Mb.  Savage  recommends  the  largest  trees  irom  a  lot  of  tbe  same  age,  as 
they  are  always  the  most  vigorous.  It  is  a  very  common  error  with  the  in- 
experienced fruit  grower  to  prefer  the  smallest  trees,  believing  they  grow 
more  readily.    Notbing  can  be  more  fallacions, 
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Mr.  Dehihg  reported  progress  in  traDsplaDtiag  trees  from  seven  to  ten 
years  old.  He  finds  it  laborioua,  but  tbioks  it  will  pay  much  better  thaa 
grubbiog  out  and  throwing  them  away.  Three  men  and  a  team  can  dig  up 
and  transplant  into  a  new  orchard  about  a  dozen  in  a  day.  He  cuts  the  roots 
off  at  a  distance  of  about  two  feet  from  the  tree,  talces  great  pains  in  not 
bruisiDg  the  trees  or  roots,  and  is  confident  that  he  can  make  every  one  grow. 

Mb.  Watt  io  1868  transplanted  a  lot  of  eight-year-old  trees,  with  as  much 
succffls  as  with  two  and  thre^-year-olds ;  of  course  the  labor  and  care  neces- 
sary were  much  greater. 

Again  Mr.  Savage's  plan  of  cutting  back  all  long  roots  before  planting  the 
tree,  was  favorably  spoken  of  By  pruning  the  roots  into  a  compact  system, 
the  tree  will  stand  firmer  and  be  more  likely  to  grow  erect  The  roots  should 
be  trimmed  smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife;  the  cut  will  then  heal  over  readily 
and  send  out  numerous  fibers  which  at  once  take  root  and  start  the  tree. 

Dr.  Mabvim  explained  the  difierent  eSects  of  smooth-cut  roots  and  those 
that  are  bruised ;  the  former  immediately  send  out  new  rootlets  while  the  latter 
Irequently  rot  away,  retarding  the  growth,  if  not  endangering  the  liie  of  the 
tree.    This  fact  he  has  ascertained  by  actual  experiment. 

Mr.  Ateb,  a  gentleman  from  western  New  York,  on  extensive  fruit  grower 
was  present,  and  many  being  anxious  to  know  bow  they  did  things  in  that 
state,  he  was  plied  with  many  questions — in  fact,  too  many  to  be  all  repeated 
io  this  brief  report.  The  gist  of  his  auswers,  however,  was  as  follows.  Fruit 
growing  there  ia  made  a  very  profitable  business.  Many  of  the  orohards  are 
quite  large,  producing  thousands  of  bushels.  His  own  orchard  produced  last 
year  between  three  and  four  thousand  bushels.  Most  of  their  apples  are 
shipped  to  the  London  market.  Their  orchards  are  infested  with  insect  ene- 
mies just  as  badly  as  in  Kansas.  He  has  known  many  n^lected  orchards  to 
be  entirely  destroyed  by  them ;  but  it  ia  no  difficult  matter  to  keep  them  out 
by  timely  using  the  proper  means.  They  rely,  both  as  a  remedy  and  prevent- 
ive, upon  a  wash  made  of  two  parts  wood  ashes  and  one  part  lime,  with  a 
little  sulphur  and  Paris  green  thrown  in.  This  wash  is  mixed  to  the  consist- 
ency of  paste  and  applied  to  the  roots,  after  removing  the  soil  with  a  hoe,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  aphis  or  root  louse;  and  the  trunks  and  limbs 
are  washed,  to  prevent  the  operations  of  the  round  and  flat-headed  borers. 

When  large  trees,  of  from  six  to  ten  years  old,  are  to  he  taken  up  and  trans- 
planted, the  rooU  aro  cut  off  in  a  cirole  of  four  feet  around  the  crown,  in  Sep- 
tember. The  next  spring,  when  the  tree  is  taken  up  for  transplantiog,  the 
roots  thus  cut  oS"  are  not  only  healed  over,  hut  fibers  are  started  from  every 
cut,  and  the  tree  starts  into  growth  as  readily  as  a  two-year-old  from  the 
nursery  row.  After  spending  a  number  of  weeks  here  examining  Kansas 
orchards,  he  concludes  that  fruit  can  be  grown  just  as  successfully  here  as  in 
any  part  of  New  York. 

SMALL  FKUITB. 

p.  Underwood  reported  bis  blackcap  raspberries  seriously  damaged  by 
winter-killing.    He  will  not  have  moro  than  half  «  crop.    The  Iron-Clod 
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doee  but  little  better  with  him  than  the  Miami  aod  other  varieties.  Portions 
of  his  Turners  are  all  right. 

H.  8.  Smith  stated  that  about  one-fourth  of  his  Turners  were  killed  down 
half-way  or  more.    Smith's  Iron-Glad  was  entirely  sound. 

Mh.  Buith,  the  propagator  of  the  Iron-Clad,  was  present,  and  stated  that 
his  favorite  had  stood  in  the  rows  twelve  years  without  renewing,  and  waa 
still  bearing  well. 

From  all  the  reports  made,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  raspberry  crop 
will  be  light,  the  Smith's  Iron-Clad  being  the  only  variety  promising  a  fuU 
yield. 

The  canes  of  all  varieties  of  blackberries  were  reported  sound,  and  a  good 
crop  is  anticipated. 

Dr.  Evatt,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  subject  of  strawberry  culture,  was 
unexpectedly  called  from  home,  in  the  morning,  on  important  busineas,  which 
proved  a  great  disappointment.  The  reports,  however,  from  several  straw- 
berry growers  present,  gave  promise  of  a  good  crop  of  this  luscious  fruit. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  singers.  Miss  Kate  Smeed,  Miss  Milee, 
Miss  Yarnold  and  Mr.  G.  Smith,  for  the  excellent  music  rendered  during  the 

FLOBICnLTDRE. 


Mr.  Preeident:  It  is  now  time  to  sow  seeds  of  phlox  drummondii,  petu- 
nias, sweet  Williams,  zinnias,  double  white  chrysantbemums,  and  sweet  peas. 
The  1st  of  May  is  soon  enough  to  plant  seeds  of  sweet  alyssum,  mignonette, 
nasturtiums,  and  climbers,  such  as  madeiras,  cypress  vine,  and  purple  run- 
ner; the  10th  of  May  is  soon  enough  to  put  out  bedding  plants,  except  in 
high,  warm,  protected  situations.  Let  no  one  fail  to  put  out  two  or  three 
verbenas,  a  double  white  feverfew,  a  heliotrope,  and  a  few  geraniums.  The 
east  side  of  the  house  is  a  good  place  to  set  heliotrope  and  feverfew;  yet,  if 
the  ground  is  kept  thoroughly  moist,  they  succeed  in  full  sunlight 

Now  that  spring  is  here  with  Nature's  sweetest  offering — an  abundance  of 
flowers  to  decorate  our  tables — let  us  give  a  little  thought  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  poetic  gifts.  I  heard  an  eeeay  read  on  "  Cut  Flowers  fbr  Ta- 
ble Decoration"  that  pleased  me  very  much,  and  perhaps  our  horticultural 
friends  irill  be  pleased  to  hear  it.  I  give  an  extract  of  it  from  memory,  that 
embraces  the  practical  part  of  the  essay.  It  is  said  id  the  cookery  books: 
"  If  the  woodcock  had  bat  (he  partridge's  breaat, 

'Twonld  then  be  the  finest  bird  ever  was  dreat. 

Or  the  partridge  bad  but  the  woodcock's  thigh, 

Twould  Bare  be  the  finest  bird  ever  did  fly. 

The  exhibitor  of  roses  is  fain  to  add  the  graceful  frond  of  the  maiden-hair 
fern  to  back  the  brilliant  rosebud,  but  the  fern  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
natural  folii^  of  the  rose.     If  a  pinnate  leaf  could  be  found  to  equal  the 
fern  in  gracefulness,  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  acquisition  fbr  table  deco-     . 
ration.    Nature  has  generally  supplied  leaves  of  more  or  less  beauty  as  a  bacW^  ''^ 
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or  foil  to  flovers,  and  we  caniiot  greatly  err  in  ImitatiDg  bo  good  an  example 
ID  our  artificial  combiDations.  Tbe  fair  colors  of  the  rainbon  ride  upon  or 
dpanadark  cloud,  and  its  beauteous  tiuts  are  tbereb;  eDhasced  in  brilliaocy. 
The  leaves  of  the  plant  we  are  about  to  recommend  are  not  tenacious  of  life, 
for  if  left  out  of  water  but  a  short  time  they  dry  up  beyond  all  power  of  re- 
vival. It  is  a  brightisb  plant,  fond  of  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water,  and 
when  used  for  house  decoration  with  flowers  that  are  to  stand  in  tbe  water, 
this  foiling  of  fondneas  for  water  becomes  a  virtue,  and  the  leaves  really  en- 
joy the  indoor  lite.  This  is  none  other  than  tansy.  The  leaves  being  pin- 
nate and  interruptedly  cut,  seem  by  nature  meant  to  adorn,  and  it  falls  In 
admirably  with  all  roses  and  brilliant  flowers,  whose  stems  of  course  must  be 
immersed  in  prater.  The  grasses  and  everlastings  are  elegant  plants,  and 
have  no  need  of  water  to  preserve  their  beauty;  and  this  is  no  small  recom- 
mendation to  some  who  are  so  peculiarly  placed  that  they  could  not  keep 
flowers  in  water. 

Some  may  think  tbe  arrangement  of  flowers  of  little  importance.  If  so, 
why  are  premiums  ufi'ered,for  the  best?  and  what  becomes  of  tbe  milliona  of 
nosegays  that  the  Hebrew  maidens  manufacture  in  what  one  might  call  the 
"button  business,"  where  a  single  geranium  leaf  is  the  background,  and  err- 
ery  flower,  however  plain,  is  mated  to  form  the  &ce?  I  have  watched  the 
craft  at  work,  and  have  seen  sprigs  of  asparagus  tied  firmly  to  a  shabby  truss 
of  Tom  Thumb  geraniums,  or  a  phlox,  to  form  a  "  posy  knot,"  charming,  wild, 
and  disorderly. 

Liet  no  one  speak  or  think  lightly  of  flowers  to  make  home  cheerful.  Let 
us  carry  a  few  to  the  table  by  the  bedside  of  the  invalid.  Let  us  bring  our 
flowers  on  festive  occasions,  that  they  may  play  an  important  part  in  the 
merry-making.  Like  the  music,  they  are  part  of  the  ge^up,  since  the  deco- 
ration of  the  table  would  be  the  talk  of  the  guests  for  many  years  to  comeu 
It  was  only  following  the  true  spirit  of  merry-making  that  made  tbe  North- 
ern minstrel  eay: 

"A  ChrisltuM  gsmbol  oft  would  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year." 

.  MEETING  HELD  MAY  16,  1880. 
Early  in  the  morning,  crowds  of  horticulturists  and  their  friends  were  seen 
wending  tbeir  way  from  all  points  of  tbe  compass  toward  the  residence  of 
£.  A.  Coleman,  in  Kanwaka  township,  the  objective  and  grand  central  point 
of  attraction.  By  10  o'clock  a.  h.  his  walnut  grove  was  well  filled  with  the 
eliU  and  intelligent  of  the  county,  dressed  in  their  Sunday  attire,  with  faoea 
beaming  with  delight,  responsive  to  the  cloudless  sky,  the  balmy  air,  the 
smiles  of  Nature,  dressed  in  her  loveliest  green,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the 
humming  of  the  bee,  and  the  all  but  enchanting  surroundings  of  the  place. 
Nothing  could  be  lovelier  than  the  prospect  we  attempt  to  desoribe,  bat  ut- 
terly fail  in  the  attempt  Ci OOQ I C 
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About  an  hour  before  the  aonouDcement  of  dinner,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  President  Watt,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read  aod 
approved,  after  which  the  members  were  asked  to  state  what  facts  they  poa- 
aeeaed  on  the  condition  of 

0RCHABD8. 

The  expressed  opinion  and  observation  of  several  of  our  principal  orcbard- 
iete  were  in  effect  that  apple  trees  generally  were  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
nearly  all  varieties  were  promising  a  fnll  crop  of  fruit.  The  Rawles  Oenet, 
which  bore  so  full  last  year,  will  in  most  orchards  produce  another  full  crop 
the  pi-esent  season. 

Mb.  Thos.  W.  Peahson's  orchard  is  bearing  full,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Rome  Beauty  and  Wine. 

Mr.  McCliktock's  young  orchard  is  bearing  full  enough. 

Mb.  O.  H.  Ayee  has  a  good  prospect  for  a  full  crop  of  apples.  The  Porter 
and  Large  Yellow  Bough  are  the  only  kinds  bearing  shyly.  His  pears  are 
all  ftill  except  the  Howell,  which  has  but  little  fruit. 

Mb.  G.  Elias,  of  Washington  creek,  has  a  prospect  for  a  fall  crop  of  ap- 
ples ;  and  so  nn,  the  reports  being  much  the  same  from  all  parts  of  the  county.- 
In  connection  with  orchards,  the  round-headed  apple-tree  borer  was  discussed. 
From  all  that  can  be  gathered,  its  depredations  are  much  less  this  year  than 
formerly,  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  wished  that  ita  race,  like  that  of  the  tent 
caterpillar,  is  disappearing.  Mr.  Elias  called  attention  to  a  very  friendly 
sod  nsefiil  bird  on  his  premises  which  he  calls  the  "  Quilt."  It  is  allied  to 
the  woodpecker  and  sapsucker  varieties,  but  a  little  smaller  and  without  red 
OD  the  topknot.  Its  breast  is  white  and  its  wings  black.  This  bird  makea  a 
specialty  of  digging  out  borers.  Ita  life  and  liberty  should  be  sacredly  re- 
spected and  protected,  and  its  increase  encouraged.  Anyone,  however  poor  a 
shot  he  may  be,  who  attempts  to  shoot  one  of  theee  birds,  should  be  disfran- 
chised and  sent  to  Osanatomie  or  Leavenworth  for  life. 

Judge  Ehehy  gave  his  experience  in  orchard  growing,  which  was,  in 
brief,  as  follows :  Several  years  ago  he  found  that  many  of  his  apple  trees  were 
sickly,  and  some  dying.  He  employed  an  expert  to  investigate  the  cause,  who 
found,  and  extracted  from  them,  a  large  number  of  the  round-headed 
borers.  In  this  orchard  he  lost  in  all  some  175  trees,  which  he  replaced  with 
young  ones.  He  was  recommended  to  get  gas  lime  from  the  gas  works  and 
place  about  a  shovelful  around  each  tree.  This  he  did;  since  which  he  has 
found  the  borer  in  but  three  of  his  young  trees.  This  lime  has  a  very  strong 
odor  which  is  emitted  after  every  rain,  and  which  is  thought  to  be  very  offen- 
sive  to  the  delicate  senses  of  the  beetle  of  this  insect.  The  Judge  strongly 
recommends  the  use  of  it. 

Mb.  Joseph  Savage  has  used  this  lime  in  the  same  way,  and  indorses  and 
confirms  the  statement  of  the  Judge. 

Mb.  Watt  took  occasion  to  caution  the  members  against  planting  that  va-    . 
rie^  of  apples  known  as  the  King  of  Tompkins  County.    It  has  proved  h^^''^ 
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be  a  very  uDbeolth;  and  short-lived  tree,  and  not  wortby  of  a  place  in  the 
pomolog;ical  nomenclatnre  for  Katuae. 

shIll  PRuns. 

The  subject  of  small  fruits  beiug  the  special  one  for  this  meeUng,  and  E.  A. 
CoLEUAN  being  the  member  to  which  it  was  aeaigaed,  was  called  upon  for 
his  experience  with  the  raspberry  and  blackberry. 

He  said  he  had  not  prepared  any  paper  on  small  fruits;  he  never  advistid 
any  one  what  to  do,  or  how  to  do  it;  hut  he  was  always  willing  to  give  bii 
methods  and  tell  bis  experience,  leaving  others  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves. As  the  Society  was  now  at  his  place,  it  could  now  study  an  opUc  les- 
son; everybody  could  now  go  and  see  for  himself  how  he  planted  and  culti- 
vated those  berries. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  enjoy  that  privilege,  the  Secretary 
would  say  that  Mr,  C.  does  not  cultivate  his  blackberries,  further  than  pinch- 
ing back  the  young  shoots,  taking  out  the  old  wood  as  soon  aa  the  bearing 
season  is  over,  keeping  them  in  rows  by  cutting  the  canes  off  close  to  the 
ground,  which  sprout  between  the  rows,  and  by  thoroughly  mulching  with  hay 
or  straw.  The  mulching  not  only  keeps  the  weeds  back,  but  preserves  the 
roots  from  euwmer-kUling. 

The  raspberry  he  treats  entirely  differently.  Instead  of  mulching,  be  cnl- 
tivatee  early  and  often  during  the  entire  growing  season.  He  has  been 
through  his  plantation  with  the  cultivator  five  times  already,  and  has  only 
just  commenced.  This  he  claims  to  be  the  true  secret  of  raising  a  full  crop 
of  fine  raspberries.  His  large  plantation  of  both  blackberries  and  raspber- 
riee  is  so  loaded  down  with  the  fruit  that  they  are  a  marvel  to  look  upon. 

The  subject  was  continued  by  reports  from  different  membeis. 

Mr.  Underwood's  prospects  of  a  full  crop  of  raspberries  are  betl«r  now 
than  at  the  last  meeting.  He  says  the  blackberry  canes  seem  to  be  well  filled 
with  blossoms  even  on  lowlands,  where  they  so  frequently  winter-kill. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Smitb  considers  the  Snyder  blackberry  a  hardy  variety,  aad 
worthy  of  culture. 

THE  STRAWBERRT. 

It  was  reported  that  the  strawberry  was  suffering  from  the  drouth,  and  if 
rain  did  not  come  very  soon  the  crop  would  be  cut  short. 

COKHtTTEE  TO   EXAMINE   CONDmOK  OF   MB,   COLEMAN'S   FRUIT   GROUNDS. 

On  motJon  of  Mr.  Sedgwick,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inspect  the 
premises,  and  report,  especially  the  apparent  effect  of  the  tar  used,  as  to  the 
health  of  the  trees,  and  as  a  preventive  of  the  borer. 

The  following  report  was  made: 

We,  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  Mr.  Coleman's  orehard,  to  iuvesti- 
gate  the  effects  of  tar  as  a  preventive  against  borers,  would  most  respectfully 
report  that  in  our  opinion  tar  is  no  preventive,  as  we  have  examined  five 
trees  and  found  borers  in  four,  said  borers  being  of  different  ^ee,  which  indi- 
cated that  ravages  have  been  commenced  since  the  tar  was  applied;  and  we 
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woald  reeommead,  as  the  only  sure  remed;,  a  thorough  examination  of  or- 
chards during  the  months  of  May  and  October  of  each  year,  usiDg  a  chisel 
and  knife  to  destroy  this  insect  We  are  unable  to  determine  the  effects  of 
tar  upon  the  general  health  of  the  tree. 

We  find  Mr.  Coleman's  blackcap  raspberries  in  a  fine  promising  condition, 
caoes  heavily  loaded  with  fruit.  The  Turner  has  but  little.  Blackberries 
look  well.  N.  P.  Deuimo. 

T.   M.   FlEBSON. 

0.  H.  Atee. 

U£T£OBOLOGY. 

Mb.  Joseph  Savage  stated  that  a  prominent  theory  now  advanced  was, 
that  cyclones  were  the  result  of  too  much  electricity  in  the  clouds,  and  this 
superabundance  of  electricity  was  caused  by  haviog  so  many  railroads  all 
over  the  country.  If  a  person  must  be  killed  by  lightning,  or  blown  out  of 
existence  by  a  cyclone,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  know  the  cause. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  meeting  was  the  fine  music  rendered 
by  the  "Old  Settlers*  Band." 

After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  and  the  band,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

MEETING  HELD  JUNE  IS,  1880. 

The  r^nlar  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place,  pursuant  to  ad- 
joumment,  in  the  beautiful  walnut  grove  of  Mr.  Jos.  Savage. 

As  usual,  the  members  were  called  to  order  before  the  annouDcement  of 
dinner,  and  the  usnat  order  of  exercises  commenced.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  having  been  disposed  of  in  the  usual  way,  the  report  on 

OBCHABDS 

Was  called  for,  and  the  leading  orcbardists  present  interrelated  on  the  condi- 
tion of  orchards  throughout  the  county,  and  the  crop  prospects  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties.  From  the  verbal  reports  presented,  it  seems  that  apple  trees 
generally  are  in  a  healthy  condiUon,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  blight 
manifesting  itself  in  certain  localities.  It  appears  also  that  the  crown  borer 
is  doing  less  damage  this  seaaon,  so  fhr,  than  heretofore.  The  prospect  fur  a 
large  crop  of  fruit  is  no  less  bright  now  than  at  the  last  meeting.  Although 
a  large  quantity  of  young  fruit  has  been  blown  off  the  trees  by  the  recent 
high  winds,  yet.enough  remains  on  nearly  all  varieties  of  trees  to  produce  a 
full  crop.  It  is  a  fact  to  he  noted,  however,  that  where  orchards  have  been 
well  cultivated,  fruit  has  dropped  but  little. 

W.  £.  BARNEa  has  never  before  had  so  fine  a  prospect  for  a  full  crop. 

T.  M.  FiEBaoN  will  have  a  full  crop  on  all  varieties  except  the  Fameuse, 
Buckingham,  and  Seek-uo-further,  and  these  wilt  bear  a  partial  crop. 

S.  W.  Peabsom  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  be  has  six  trees  <Df  the 
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Hoop  varietj,  whose  bloom  was  killed  some  four  years  ago  by  a  cold  north- 
east  wind  od  that  side  of  the  trees;  the  southwest  side  bore  full.  Since  that 
time  each  half  of  the  tree  has  borne  alternately,  giving  him  half  a  crop  each 
year. 

FEABB. 

This  fruit  fails  to  give  satisfactory  results,  on  account  of  it£  liability  to 
blight.  Several  members  expressed  a  determination  to  discontinue  its  cul- 
ture, while  others,  more  hopeful,  believe  that  the  true  way  is  to  keep  on  trying 
till  we  obtain  varieties  that  are  suited  to  our  climat«  and  soil,  and  are  blight- 
proof, 

Mr.  Barnes,  whose  pear  orchards  are  underlaid  with  a  stratum  of  sand- 
stone, Beems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  county,  as  be  has  bad  do 
blight  in  his  orchard  since  1S73,  and  will  gather  a  large  crop  of  frnit  the 
present  year. 

Job.  Savaqe  desired  to  retract  what  he  had  said  against  the  Early  Hat- 
vest  apple  at  a  previous  meeting.  The  variety  is  bearing  so  well  this  year 
that  he  Is  now  inclined  to  recommend  it. 

SMALL   FRUITS. 

S.  W.  Pearson  strongly  recommends  the  planting  of  the  raspberry  in  young 
apple  orchards,  as  the  shade  is  beneficial  to  the  canes,  and  the  extra  culUva- 
tlon  required  is  very  helpful  to  the  young  orchard.  Both  do  better  thns 
planted. 

TEQlfTAfiLE  GARDENING. 

As  ez-President  Sedgwick  is  considered  an  adept  in  this  department  of 
horticulture,  he  was  called  upon  for  remarks.  He  said,  in  substance,  in  his 
humorous  way,  that  there  were  three  kinds  of  gardeners : 

1.  The  gardener  for  pleasure  is  generally  of  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
lives  in  a  6ne  house,  with  handsome  surroundings.  He  does  all  his  work  by 
proxy,  for  if  he  did  it  with  his  own  hands  it  would  mar  the  pleasure,  and  be 
likely  to  soil  bis  kid  gloves  and  damage  bis  embroidered  slippers.  You  see 
him  light  his  cigar  and  stroll  through  the  garden.  He  sits  down  in  a  made 
chair  under  the  grape-vine,  puffi  away  at  his  Havana  and  oversees  his  proxy. 
Now  smoking  in  the  garden  is  a  very  usef\il  thing;  it  keeps  the  gnats  and 
mosquitoes  off  one's  face,  and  the  tobacco  ashes  are  good  to  kill  cucumber  bugs. 
Smoking  in  the  garden,  therefore,  combines  business  with  pleasure.  He  then 
walks  leisurely  over  the  garden,  eats  a  raw  onion  to  spite  his  wife,  pickji  a 
bouquet  for  the  hired  girl,  and  walks  back  to  the  house. 

2.  The  gardener  for  profit  must  be  a  man  of  prudence,  en&gy  and  indne- 
try,  and  must  be  never  weary  in  well-doing.  He  must  be  willing  to  rise  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  work  till  9  at  night,  in  order  to  supply  Mrs.  B. 
with  two  bunches  of  asparagus,  and  three  of  onions  by  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  he  must  do  or  lose  his  trade,  for  bear  in  miod,  be  is  gardening  for 
profit.  Some  people  think  that  any  cabbage-headed,  squash- brained  man  can 
be  a  good  gardener,  but  in  this  they  are  mistaken.     He  should  at  least  be  a 
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man  who  knows  beam  and  miada  his  peat  and  mieumben,  and  though  he  ma; 
often  deal  in  beete,  he  should  be  no  dead  heai  himself;  and  though  he  often 
deals  in  green  corn,  he  should  never  be  green  enough  to  get  corned  himself, 
for  that  would  cause  his  nose  to  become  a  little  reddish,  and  hie  eyea  to  look 
like  ripe  UmuUoea,  and  he  would  have  more  vegetables  ou  hand  thau  he  could 
take  care  of.  A  good  gardener  will  never  be  a  Micawber,  sitting  around 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  but  will  go  to  work  and  raise  his  own  tur- 
nipe.  He  should  also  be  a  man  who  can  get  a  large  amount  of  work  from  a 
small  amount  of  hired  help.  Again,  he  should  be  well  versed  in  scripture. 
For  instance,  if  his  men  who  are  hoeing  in  the  garden  become  very  thirsty 
before  noon,  he  should  teach  them  to  obey  that  divine  injunction :  "  Ho,  every 
one  that  thirsteth." 

3.  The  man  who  gardens  for  home  use,  differs  entirely  from  the  two  just 
menUoned,  because  he  is  generally  a  woman.  The  home  garden  is  made  some- 
thing like  this :  in  early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  with- 
out waiting  for  it  to  dry,  the  garden  ia  plowed  and  planted.  This  is  done  in 
order  to  have  v^etables  very  early.  The  garden  ia  not  thought  of  again  till 
about  the  first  of  May.  Then  nothing  is  up  but  what  the  dogs  and  hens  have  ' 
scratched  up.  So  they  go  to  work  and  plow  and  plant  it  over  again.  The 
garden  is  left  again  till  the  weeds  take  posaeBsion.  The  home  gardener  hoes 
a  little  around,  and  mows  a  little  between  the  hills,  but  soon  tiring  of  this,  it 
ia  concluded  that  the  vegetables  will  be  so  late  they  will  not  be  worth  having 
this  year,  but  next  year  they  will  have  a  good  garden,  and  have  it  as  early  as 
anybody  else.    So  the  home  garden  goes  by  default. 

HOBTICDLTURAL  CHEHIBTBT. 

Pbof.  Patrick  being  present,  was  called  upon  for  an  address.  He  very 
kindly  responded,  taking  for  his  theme,  "  Horticultural  Chemistry."  I  shall 
not  attempt  a  report  of  this  scientific  and  interes^ng  address,  but  merely  in- 
dicate the  line  of  thought  taken  by  the  speaker. 

To  understand  v^etable  phenomena,  it  is  best  to  compare  the  animal  with 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Animals  take  in  food;  so  do  plants.  Some  plants 
possess  the  power  of  locomotion  to  a  certain  extent;  these  are  mostly  aquatic. 
Yet  other  plants,  like  the  sunflower,  have  the  power  of  turning  themselves. 
Then  there  are  carnivorous  plants,  which  seem  to  watch  for  certain  insects, 
capture  and  live  upon  them.  Animals  go  to  rest;  so  do  plants  stop  feeding 
at  night  and  go  to  rest.  Animals  inhale  oxygen,  and  could  not  live  without 
it.  The  fact  has  been  fully  established  that  plants  would  die  without  the 
presence  of  this  gas. 

The  Professor  explained  how  force  or  energy,  like  matter,  was  Indestruc* 
tible.  Animals  receive  their  energy  from  food,  while  plants  from  the  solar 
influences.  The  province  of  plants  ia  to  take  in  force  and  hold  it  latent,  to 
be  used  by  man  for  service  in  the  world.    The  Professor  explained  at  some 
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length  the  compositioD,  Btructare  and  growth  of  plante,  and  the  different 
processes  through  which  fruit  passea  up  to  the  §tage  of  ripeoing. 
The  above  is  but  a  crude  outline  of  the  interesting  addreee. 

The  following  poem  and  eesay  were  then  read : 

HEHOBIE8  OF   HOME  AND   FLOWBB& 
"ProTldanceglTnuaiiagrMUriioridlrgintliui  thsglftar  boiiia." 

How  HWMl  are  the  memories  of  hom«, 

PliM  of  our  aficctiotu  dew. 
And  iweeter  still  the  Kenes  of  jouth. 

When  our  ekia  were  ever  clear. 
What  gave  th«  Unil«c«pe  color  bright, 

And  skiee  the  roaeate  hue? 
What  aweetened  all  of  oqi  ^ooDg  life, 

And  Bhoveted  apoo  ub  dew  7 

What  aoothed  ihe  paiD  of  bramble  aod  brier  7 

What  tamed  our  fear  to  love? 
,  What  waa  it  Btrenglheaed  oar  young  nuDda, 

And   pointed  ua  above? 
'Twaa  dowere,  aweet,  aacred  flowers, 

To  our  memory  an  iadez  bright. 
Of  ioDOcence,  of  faith,  and  love, 

Of  friendship  and  delight. 

Of  tiny  griefii  which  to  d»  then 

Like  mountains  great  did  seem, 
Of  leaaona,  all  unlearned,  stiict  discipline  in  achool  — 

Of  cares  that  darkened  oar  young  dream. 
Sweet  flowers  that  bloom  io  spring, 

Violeta,  Bluebells,  Snowdrops  while, 
Pansieg,  Lilacs,  Pinks  aod  Tatipe, 

They  were  kit  my  heart's  delight 

Later,  rosea 

Boaee,  Velvet  Mooa,  and  climbing. 

All  made  our  young  hearts  rejoice. 
Sweet  Jessamine — I  seem  to  see  it  still — 

Hy  pacepU  taught  me  how  to  train. 
In  days  gone  past,  in  happy  daya, 
g  I  ne'er  shall  see  again. 

In  other  arbora  I  see  it  oft, 

And  o'er  my  soul  the  while. 
Steal  memories  sadly  sweet,  that  bring 

A  deep  sigh  and  a  smile. 
And  when  Rweet,  nanny  dayn  were  o'er. 

And  winds  blew  chill  and  cold, 
'Twas  ihen  we  saw  the  beauty  of 

The  Arlimiaie  and  Mary  Gold.  ^ 
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Y«e,  we  learned  la  love  tb«  besn^ 

Of  aweet  flowen  that  lingered  long 
Amongst  the  ftding  foliage, 

For  Ihej  aeemed  like  a  la«t  sweet  ooDg. 
How  we  revered  the  erergreenB, 

Thaw  Mul-iupiring  treea  — 
Y«i,  the  tali,  majealic  pines. 

Ever  sighing  in  the  breeie, 
Seemed  to  help  as  in  onr  leasons 

While  on  oar  way  to  echoolt- 
Helped  to  raise  oar  aspirations. 

And  make  clear  the  mystic  rule. 

Then  came  the  Weeping  Willow, 

Bighiog,  and  with  a  moan  — 
Seemed  singing  a  requiem 

0«ntl7  o'er  some  grave  alone. 

To  life  there  is  a  sonny  tide, 

'Tie  always  in  onr  sight. 
And  why  not  choose  this  pleasant  path 

And  ever  walk  in  light? 
Then  let  as  caltivate  sweet  Bowers, 

By  oar  kind  Father  given, 
For  there  seemeth  lo  be  a  blending 

Of  Hoke,  Floivbbs,  and  Hxatsh. 

HOME   ASORNHENT  AMD   FLOWERS. 


Floriculture  and  home  adornmeot  was  the  subjeot  asaigoed  me,  but  not 
feeling  equal  to  the  learned  treatise  on  the  science  and  art  of  floriculture 
and  landscape  gardening,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  changing  it  to  home 
adornment  and  flovrers,  as  more  appropriate  for  the  thoughts  I  shall  present 
on  this  occasion. 

Home  adornment  includes  everything  that  makes  home  happy,  pleasant, 
and  beautiful.  The  house  itself  need  not  be  expensive  in  order  to  be  beau- 
tiful. It  is  better  that  it  be  not  too  large,  consuming  the  beet  part  of  the 
housekeeper's  life  to  keep  in  order.  It  may  be  small  and  humble,  and  yet 
be  conveoieut  lo  work  in,  pleasant  to  live  in,  and  fair  to  look  upon. 

It  has  been  strongly  advocated  by  writers  and  speakers  of  late,  that  a  good 
kitchen  means  home.  They  say  that  if  they  could  have  only  a  small  house, 
tbey  vrould  have  but  one  room,  and  that  should  be  the  kitchen.  This  may 
do  very  well  for  maidens  and  bachelors,  but  I  would  not  advise  the  wives  of 
our  farmers  and  horticulturists  to  cook  and  eat,  wash  and  iron,  read  and  sew, 
sleep  and  live,  and  raise  their  babies  in  the  kitchen.  The  most  circumspect 
teakettle  boils  over  sometimes,  hot  suds  will  spill  on  wasb-day  in  the  moat 
careful  hands,  and  hot  oven  doors  are  prone  to  be  open  more  or  less.  I  can- 
not think  it  best  to  subject  little  children  to  the  heat  and  steam  of  the  kitchen, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dangers  and  accidents  to  which  they  would  be  expusad- 
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Thoee  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  tell  lu  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  children  under  five  years  of  age  is  largely  increased  when  they  are 
kept  in  the  kitchen  all,  or  a  lai^  portion  of  the  time.  From  observation,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  most  comfortable  and  practical  house  for  married 
persons  of  small  means  is,  a  dining  room,  with  bedrooms  above,  and  a  small 
kitchen  adjoining.  An  eigbt-by-teo  room  will  do,  if  well  lighted  and  venti* 
lated,  and  furnished  with  a  cook  table  full  of  drawera,  a  large  cupboard  wiUi 
a  door,  and  a  few  shelves  on  the  wall  above  the  Stove  and  table.  Have  the 
diniug  room  oa  large  as  you  can  afford  —  twelve  feet  square  is  better  than 
none,  but  fifteen  by  eighteen  makes  a  good  room.  There  should  be  east  and 
south  windows  to  this  room,  to  admit  of  on  abundance  of  sunlight.  By  cloe- 
ing  the  partition  door  while  the  culinary  arts  and  laundry  work  are  going 
on  in  the  kitchen,  this  room  can  be  kept  fiill  of  pure  air,  and  of  even  tem- 
perature; and  the  children  can  be  left  there  safely,  and  the  home-keeper  can 
open  the  door  occasionally  to  see  that  all  is  well  with  them. 

I  once  asked  an  aged  grandmother  bow  they  manned  their  babies  afl«r 
they  could  no  longer  be  kept  in  the  cradle,  when  they  lived  in  one  room,  with 
one  side  of  it  taken  up  by  a  broad  fire-place  and  a  blazing  fire.  She  said, 
"We  put  a  woolen  mat  on  the  floor  by  the  bed-post,  and  kept  a  soft  leather 
strap  tied  to  the  post,  with  a  buckle  on  the  end,  and  we  just  buckled  it  around 
their  waists ;  then  we  could  go  on  with  our  work,  and  feel  sure  they  could  not 
get  into  danger."  I  hardly  think  Young  America  could  be  brought  up  in 
that  way  in  these  days.  It  might  do  for  a  few  minnles,  as  amusement,  but 
when  it  meant  business,  and  all  the  time,  there  would  be  a  revolt,  and  a  dec- 
laration of  rights.  Let  us  give  our  children  a  safe,  wholesome  room  to  creep 
and  play  in. 

This  dining  room  can  be  made  cosy,  comfortable  and  beautiful  by  furnish- 
ing it  with  a  dining  table,  a  few  comfortable  chairs,  a  lounge,  a  book-caae,  a 
mantel,  a  newspaper  rack,  and  flowers  and  vines.  A  home  like  this  will  make 
any  good  woman  happy,  so  far  as  temporal  things  are  concerned,  and  as  time 
prospers  the  pair  they  can  add  the  drawing  room,  the  sitting  room,  th&  parlor 
and  spare  bed  room  to  suit  their  taste. 

The  ingenious  housekeeper  can  adorn  the  library,  living  room  and  dining 
room  all  in  one,  with  pretty  and  inexpensive  devices.  She  can  make  a  seat 
or  stool  from  a  good-sized  box,  cover  it  with  pretty  chintz  and  arrange  a 
hinged  lid  so  that  the  box  may  contain  her  knitting- work,  basket  of  balls  and 
cut-^ut  garments  rolled  up  waiting  to  be  made,  the  weekly  mending,  and  per- 
haps  a  favorite  book  and  a  poem  she  baa  clipped  from  the  paper. 

Corner  brackets  with  three  or  five  shelves  are  also  pretty  and  useful,  and 
easily  made  of  boards,  if  the  good  man  will  devote  a  little  time  to  tbeir  con- 
struction. A  dollar's  worth  of  lumber,  when  placed  in  strong  and  willing 
hands,  will  do  wonders  towards  furnishing  a  home  with  pretty  and  convenient 
articles.  But  I  would  not  advise  a  tiny  bracket,  frame  or  toy  in  every  vacant 
place  on  the  wall. 
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An  AmericaD  lady  once  asked  ao  EDglishmao  to  explain  why  Eoglish  or- 
ators, mioistera  aod  speakers  do  nolf  make  gestures,  and  stand  bo  still  with 
their  elbows  clinging  close  to  their  sides.  He  said,  "that  in  England  the 
walls  of  the  bouses  were  so  elaborately  decorated  with  brackets  and  small 
things  that  the  men  had  to  learn  this  deportment;  if  they  made  a  gesture 
something  would  be  knocked  over  and  broken." 

A  few  pretty  devices  are  always  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  but  too  many 
little  things  are  cumbersome,  and  not  an  evidence  of  good  taste  as  some  sup- 
pose. 

The  woman  who  delights  in  cluttering  up  her  rooms  with  every  conceivable 
pattern  of  fancy  work,  and  toys,  and  who  can  never  get  enougb  card-board 
and  zephyr  to  wear  her  eyes  out  over,  grows  to  be  a  fidgety,  unnatural  woman, 
wearing  out  tbe  freshness  of  her  soul  on  trifles. 

I  do  not  depreciate  the  profit  and  usefulness  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
&ncy  work  in  decorating  our  homes,  and  brightening  up  shady  comers.  It 
is  natural  for  especially  cbildreu  and  young  people  to  make  and  admire  fancy 
articles,  and  is  good  discipline  for  them  to  construct  articles  that  require  time, 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  to  make  presents  of  tbem,  but  it  seems  to  me 
older  and  more  mature  beads  can  adorn  their  homes  in  a  higher  sense. 
"Home's  not  merelj  four  equBre  walls. 
Though  with  picturae  hang  ud  gilded  ; 

Home  is  where  Section  c&lls, 
Filled  wilh  shriDEs  the  heart  hu  bultded  ; 

Home's  not  merelj  roof  and  room. 
It  needeih  something  to  endear  it. 

"What  is  home  with  Done  to  meet. 
None  lo  welcome,  none  to  greet  ue? 

Home  is  sweet,  and  out;  sweet, 
Where  there's  one  we  love,  to  meet  ns." 
The  art  of  adorning  home  in  this  higher  and  nobler  sense,  should  be  the 
one  most  cultivated  by  the  home-keeper — herself  the  first  and  chief  adorn- 
ment. A  kindly  natural  welcome  from  the  home-keeper  goes  to  the  heart, 
and,  after  a  pleasant  interchange  of  thought,  it  seems  good  to  be  there.  But 
a  stiff  greeting  and  a  show  of  small  talk,  and  superficial  manners  on  the  part 
of  the  home-keeper,  give  us  a  longing  for  our  own  firesides,  or  for  a  pleasant 
walk  elsewhere.  • 

In  some  homes  the  love  of  order  becomes  a  greater  fault  than  tbe  lack  of 
it,  and  all  womanly  kindliness  and  wisdom  are  forgotten  in  the  effort  to  keep 
the  house  painfully  neat.  The  visitor  who  has  walked,  is  made  to  feel  that 
that  the  particles  of  dust  unavoidably  clinging  to  big  feet  are  disturbers  of 
his  hostess's  peace.  If  little  children  call,  they  are  bidden  to  sit  on  tbe  door- 
step, lest  they  might  misplace  a  chur  or  leave  a  finger-mark  on  the  door. 
The  better-half  of  the  over-neat  honsekeeper  has  a  trying  time  of  it.  She 
follows  him  with  mop  and  dust-pan  when  he  walks  in  tbe  doors,  and  slips  a 
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mat  uDder  hie  feet  when  he  sits  down,  and  he  feels  more  at  ease  in  any  other 
place  in  the  world  than  in  his  own  home. 

The  kindly,  gracioua  home-maker  has  nothing  too  good  to  share  with  her 
family  and  friends.  She  diffoses  warmth  and  geniality ;  she  encourages  the 
depressed ;  comforts  the  sorrowing  and  guides  the  erring ;  her  words  are  the 
expressions  of  a  true  and  honest  heart,  and  she  accepts  the  pauses  in  the 
coDvereation  as  golden  opportunities  for  reflection.  She  makes  her  home  a 
Banotuary,  from  which  true  friends  are  loth  to  depart,  and  which  her  family 
eet«em  as  "the  dearest  spot  on  earth."  Such  is  the  highest  phase  of  home 
adornment. 

Flowers  are  a  sweet  and  helpful  part  of  home  adornment,  but  we  cannot 
have  them  for  the  wishing.  They  require  a  little  work  and  attentioD.  The 
seeds  must  be  sown  aright,  and  the  various  wanta  of  the  plants  attended  to 
while  growing.  A  new  b^inner  is  apt  to  buy  bigh-priced  fruit  seeds  because 
the  descriptions  and  chromes  in  the  catalogue  make  them  appear  very  beau* 
tjful.  It  is  better  to  start  with  a  few  hardy  kinds  only,  and  if  successful,  the 
skill  gained  by  experience  will  enable  you  to  grow  plants  from  the  finest 
greenhouse  seeds. 

There  are  many  who  fail  with  seeds,  by  planting  them  during  the  warm 
days  of  April.  There  are  only  a  few  hardy  kinds  that  succeed  if  planted 
before  the  ground  is  thoroughly  warmed.  Sweet  peas,  phlox  drummondil 
and  petunias  may  be  sown  early,  but  the  10th  of  May  is  soon  enough  for 
moat  seeds.  Those  who  have  a  frame  or  hot-bed,  have  an  advantage.  They 
can  have  good  strong  plants  ready  to  transplant  to  the  flower-beds  the  middle 
and  last  of  May.  Select  a  place  for  a  seed  bed  with  a  south  slope,  if  possi- 
ble; spade  deep  and  rake  smooth,  and  make  a  good  mellow  bed,  to  insure 
success;  have  a  load  of  new  soil  from  the  woods— it  will  not  bake  after  wa- 
tering, and  injure  the  little  seedlings.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  drills 
one-fourtb  of  an  inch  deep,  covering  lai^  seeds  deeper  than  small  ones. 

Those  unscrupulous  destroyers,  the  chickens,  may  be  kept  from  the  seed 
and  Sower  beds  by  a  twine  fence,  or  a  rustic  railing,  and  other  convenient 
devices.  A  twine  fence  is  made  by  driving  down  a  stake  in  each  comer  of 
the  bed;  tie  the  end  of  the  twine  to  one;  take  the  ball  and  go  around,  stop- 
ping at  every  stake  to  wrap  the  twine  around  once,  and  draw  dghtly.  Let 
the  twine  run  about  three  inches  apart.  A  rustic  railing  is  made  of  small 
round  sticks,  with  the  bark  lefl  on,  and  sawed  in  equal  lengths;  drive  tbem 
in  the  ground  three  or  four  inches  apart,  and  weave  a  limber  switch  in  and 
out,  at  the  top,  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

A  friend  once  said  to  me,  "  If  you  could  not  have  but  one  flower,  what  one 
would  you  choose?"  I  replied,  "Do  not  ask  me  such  a  sad  question;  it  sug- 
gests a  life  in  a  smoky,  crowded  city,  with  the  pure  air  and  sunlight  shut  off 
from  a  small  attic  window  by  high  walls.  So  long  as  there  is  one  broad  acre, 
and  freedom  to  daylight  left  me,  I  will  never  trouble  myself  to  select  «m 
plant  as  the  bett  of  all.     I  will  give  as  many  of  them  a  chance  to  grow  as  I 
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One  eseential  to  Bucceaa  in  flower  raUiiig  is  to  put  the  plants  in  a  aaitable 
location.  Fansies  will  thrive  in  our  country  if  sheltered  from  the  snn  from 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  4  in  the  evening.  The  north  aide  of  the  house 
is  a  good  place  to  grow  them.  Verbenas,  Petunia,  Portulacca,  Phlox  Drum- 
tnondii  and  theVincas  will  cheer  you  on  the  south  if  ;ou  furnish  them  with 
a  moist,  mellow  soil,  and  make  the  bed  level  with  the  ground.  We  do  not 
recommend  raised  borders  unless  finished  with  a  solid  box  edging.  Gama> 
tions,  Heliotrope,  Feverfew  and  Geranium  will  thrive  better  on  the  eaet  side. 
The  shade  from  the  afternoon  aait  is  very  grateful  for  them;  though  with  us 
they  are  very  satisfactory  in  the  open  lawn  in  full  sun.  They  require  more 
watering  in  this  location,  and  we  find  the  evening  the  best  time  to  irrigate. 

An  excellent  way  to  have  one  good  bed  is  to  make  a  box  six  feet  square, 
or  so  much  larger  ae  you  need,  (without  a  bottom,)  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  deep.  Stay  the  comers  by  binding  them  with  tin  or  strap-iron,  made 
fiist  with  wrought  umIb  that  will  clinch.  This  prevents  the  warp  from  open- 
ing the  comers.  Where  you  wish  to  set  the  box,  spade  up  the  ground  well, 
make  a  trench  and  settle  the  box  eight  inches  below  the  sur&ce.  This  will 
circumvent  moles  and  gophers.  Fill  with  fresh  soil  from  the  timber,  or  the 
new  soil  washed  upon  overflowed  bottom  lands.  The  box  should  be  filled /utf, 
and  the  surface  kept  level.  The  soil  will  settle  some  and  leave  room  for 
watering.  If  rain  showers  are  light  and  long  between,  this  bed  should  be 
watered  thoroughly.  It  requires  no  great  labor  to  keep  the  soil  moist  to  the 
bottom,  for  it  holds  all  the  water  we  give  it,  while  in  watering  an  open  border 
it  ie  liable  to  run  ofl*,  and  only  moisten  the  top,  which  always  injures  the 
plant.  If  we  water  our  plants  at  all  during  the  dry  season,  we  must  have 
them  placed  so  we  can  water  them  thoroughly ;  a  little  sprinkling  of  the  leaves 
and  moistening  the  top  of  the  soil  is  dangerous.  The  outside  of  this  box  can 
be  ornamented  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  owner;  a  row  of  even-sized  boulders, 
four  or  five  inches  through,  laid  evenly  and  closely,  hides  the  boards  and  looks 
well.  The  yellow  myrtle  is  excellent  for  a  border ;  plant  it  next  to  the  out- 
side of  the  box,  and  its  graceful  vines  will  form  a  fringe  to  cover  the  top  of 
the  boarils  and  meet  the  boulders.  All  kinds  of  bedding  plants  luxuriate  in 
this  box,  and  the  selection  and  arrangement  depend  on  where  we  place  the 
box ;  if  we  place  it  against  the  back  fence  we  will  need  a  foil  or  back ;  if  we 
plant  white  flowers  we  will  enjoy  a  foil  constructed  of  varieties  of  Coleus  and 
Acaranthus;  if  scarlet  blooms  prevail,  a  green -and -white  back  will  please  us 
better,  and  in  any  case,  if  the  box  is  against  the  fence  or  a  tree,  a  vine  trained 
up  so  it  will  not  entangle  the  plants  in  the  box,  ie  very  satisfactory.  If  we 
put  this  box  in  the  open  lawn,  we  will  need  to  commence  in  the  center  with  the 
tall  varieties  of  foliage  plants,  with  rose  Geraniums,  Feverfews,  Heliotropes, 
Flowering  Geraniums  and  Carnations,  graduate  it  down  to  Alyssum,  Verbenas, 
and  last  of  all.  Myrtle.  If  we  cannot  obtain  the  plants  named,  let  us  plant 
anything  we  have  in  the  shape  of  a  flower,  and  learn  by  experience  what  we 
want  in  this  mammoth  bouquet.  ^ 
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CuttiDgs  can  be  easily  started  any  time  from  April  to  October.  We  prefer 
the  new  growth  for  cuttings,  taken  just  before  maturity;  nip  off  the  bloom 
bud.  The  Tropaeolum  and  Oleander  root  in  pure  water;  the  Oeraniums  and 
Verbenas,  Hydrangea  and  Flowering  Begoneas  root  in  a  slightly  moist  and 
sandy  soil ;  the  Fuchsias,  Coleus,  Abutllon,  Justicia  and  Heliotrope,  in  a  very 
wet  soil — they  should  be  started  in  shallow  pans.  During  the  cool  weather 
of  early  spring  or  late  fall,  bottom  heat  should  be  applied.  This  can  be  eas- 
ily done  by  putting  hot  bricks  or  stone  covers  under  them  every  morning. 
Duringmidsummer  the  Bun  will  furnish  sufficient  heat,  but  the  cuttings  should 
be  shaded.  For  winter  blooming,  new  plants  are  better  than  old  onee,  and 
cuttings  should  be  started  in  August  and  September. 

The  verbena  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a  good  winter- blooming  plant,  but 
I  experimented  with  them  last  fall  in  a  nay  that  proved  eminently  succeesfuL 
The  middle  of  last  September  I  took  up  rooted  joints  from  a  verbena  bed  — 
the  last  joint  next  to  the  bloom — and  planted  them  in  quart  tin  cane,  one 
root  to  a  can.  Set  them  at  a  cool  west  window  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, when  I  set  them  in  a  south  window,  in  a  warm  room ;  watered  them  thor- 
oughly twice  a  week  with  soap-suda  from  the  laundry.  The  first  of  January 
they  were  loaded  with  bloom  buds,  and  blossomed  luxuriantly — eight  to 
ten  trusses — for  three  months  Geraniums,  under  same  treatment,  bloomed 
constantly. 

The  Buvardia  is  a  good  winter  bloomer,  and  easily  manned.  Plunge  the 
pots  in  the  border  in  June,  and  remove  to  the  house  in  September.  The  flow- 
ering Begonias  are  satisfactory  winter  plants;  also  the  Sweet  Alyssum;  they 
will  thrive  best  near  the  stove,  in  a  temperature  of  seventy-five  or  eighty 
degrees.  The  Primrose,  the  Fuchsia,  Heliotrope  and  Oeraniums  are  very 
desirable  for  winter,  and  thrive  best  in  a  temperature  of  seventy  d^rees. 
For  decorating  shady  corners  of  the  room,  the  Madeira  Vine  is  the  most 
satisfactory  tender  vine.  German  Ivy  is  good,  but  requires  a  much  stronger 
light.  For  places  where  a  ray  of  sunshine  never  comes,  I  have  found  nothing 
better  Uian  English  Ivy  and  Wandering  Jew. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  raised,  that  plants  in  rooms  are  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  iumates.  I  was  long  since  convinced,  by  experience  and  obsra- 
vation,  that  this  is  not  true.  The  following  note,  taken  from  one  of  our  med- 
ical journals,  confirms  my  opinion: 

"I  think  pluita  could  be  used  Mieortof  vitaometer.  The  value  of  plsots,  ina  health 
point  of  view,  ii  not  yet  appreciated  m  it  wilt  be.  A  room  where  plaoU  do  well  makes 
agood  living  room.  The  three  source*  of  ill-health  of  indoor  life,  in  cool  weather  in  par- 
ticular, are  superheated  air,  too  dry  air,  and  air  loaded  with  carbonic  acid.  Begnlate  the 
fint  condition  by  good  Tentliation,  the  third  by  growing  plants  in  the  room,  and  the  sec- 
ond by  a  porcelain  tray  of  water  under  the  plant  stand,  or  on  the  window  among  the 
plants.  Discriminate  only  against  those  planU  the  odor  of  which  we  know  to  be  disa- 
greeable to  us.  A  rooDi  with  more  or  less  thrifty  plants  has  not  only  an  air  of  reSoe- 
meot,  hot  literally  a  pnrer  air  than  without  them." 
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Those  who  can  give  but  little  time  nnd  work  to  flowers,  will  flod  it  an  ad- 
vantage to  make  uae  of  those  that  take  care  of  themselvea  in  a  measure.  Of 
the  annual  flowers.  Balsam,  Portulacca,  Petunias,  Ra^ed  Robins,  Salvias, 
Phlox  Drummondii  and  the  native  White  Primrose  seed  themselvea,  and  onl^ 
need  to  be  thinned  or  transplanted,  and  to  receive  some  care  during  their 
growth.  Plants  that  live  and  increase  from  year  to  year  are  also  desirable, 
such  as  the  Lilies,  Peonies,  Yucca,  Perennial  Phlox  and  Peas,  and  the  Sweet 
Williams  and  Chinese  Pinks.  These  should  be  protected  in  winter  with 
boughs  or  coarse  straw.  The  various  flowering  shrubs  add  much  to  the  at> 
traction  of  a  spacious  lawn.  The  Shrub  Honeysackle,  Spirea,  Flowing  Al* 
'ittond.  Snowball  aud  Syringa  do  well  in  our  climate;  also  the  annual  and 
perpetual  roses.  Among  the  woody  climbers,  we  can  depend  upon  the  Wis- 
teria, Virginia  Creeper,  the  Red  and  Orange  Honeysuckle,  Woodbioe,  and 
the  Climbing  Roses. 

I  must  Dot  omit  to  mention  the  Zinnia.  I  do  not  know  of  any  annual 
that  better  repays  good  culture.  It  is  the  Dahlia  for  the  West.  The  seeds 
germinate  readily,  and  it  adapts  itself  to  our  climate  perfectly.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  get  the  best  of  seed. 

"Happy  is  he  who  in  a.  countrj  life, 

SbuDt  more  perplexing  toil  and  jarring  strife — 

Who  tivee  upon  the  natural  soil  he  Iotcb, 

And  uM  beneath  his  old  ancestral  grovee." 

It  sometimes  makes  us  sad  when  we  remember  that  we  cannot  "sit  beneath 
onr  ancestral  groves,"  and  breathe  the  sweet  odors  of  our  mother's  "garden 
of  rosee  and  sweet  pinks  and  balms"  and  view  the  old  "meadows  with  but- 
tercups gay."  But,  if  we  cannot  live  in  tbe  scenes  of  onr  childhood,  we  can 
love  the  trees  of  our  own  planting,  and  with  our  friends  aud  children  enjoy 
their  shade. 

The  injunction  "Plant  trees,"  which  has  gone  forth  from  this  Society,  has 
been  heeded  by  many,  althongh  the  work  is  but  cleverly  commenced.  The 
experience  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  taught  us  some  of  the  best  varieties 
to  plant,  and  best  mode  of  culture;  and  a  relation  of  the  results  from  time 
to  time  would  be  valuable  to  many  who  are  desirous  to  learn  what  trees  to 
plant  and  how  to  plant  them.  We  have  so  many  beautiful  native  trees,  that 
for  timber  and  shade  few  foreign  ones  need  be  sought  for.  Let  each  one  ex- 
ercise his  own  taste  in  selecting  from  the  list  adapted  to  this  climate.  All 
we  want  to  say  is,  plant  trees  and  seeds  of  trees ;  plant  as  many  as  you 
can;  let  them  shelter  our  homes  from  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  highway. 

We  have  a  friend  who  loves  the  evergreens;  the  lofty  ancient  pines  wave 
around  his  cozy  home,  and  they  Inspire  him  with  hope.  Another,  not  so 
retiring  in  his  taste,  loves  the  foreet  trees  better.  When  tbe  frost  takes  tbe 
foliage  he  is  left  without  a  screen,  and  he  says  he  can  "  see  out"  Another 
wants  all  the  snn  oil  every  side,  and  plants  his  trees  several  rods  away.  By 
different  tastes  we  get  different  scenery;  but  tbe  owner  of  a  house  andlanda  , 
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who  allows  it  to  stand  year  after  year  without  trees,  makes  a  barrea  piece  of 
scenery  that  ofiends  the  eye  of  every  one,  and  we  cannot  think  he  does  it 
irom  choice,  for  be  is  in  a  civilized  country.  Now  let  all  who  have  barren 
lands  plant  trees.  They  will  make  your  property  and  homes  beautiful,  and 
help  to  make  our  country  beautiful.  We  need  green  lawns  and  trees  and 
flowers,  as  well  as  potato  patches  and  vineyards. 

The  refining  influence  of  a  beautiful  forest  tree  in  the  narrow  yard  or 
cramped  location  of  the  bumble  farmer  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  spacious 
grounds  of  the  millionaire.  Nothing  that  tends  to  make  the  children  love  the 
home  and  to  make  the  family  happy,  should  be  n^lected.  The  importance 
of  mutual  improvement  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  through  the  parents 
and  teachers  that  we'must  look  for  the  source,  the  real  home  adornment  we 
are  striving  to  reach.  The  teachers  of  thirty  years  ago  never  thought  uf  in- 
structing their  scholars  in  the  harmony  of  beauty,  the  necessity  of  adorning 
their  homes,  yards  and  play-grounds  with  nature's  beauty  and  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  beautiful  surroundings. 

We  can  investigate  the  needs  of  the  present  age,  and  look  back  at  the  past 
when  we  were  growing  up,  and  find  that  we  were  not  instructed  to  meet  the 
demand.  The  weak  will  funt  by  the  wayside,  and  the  strong  will  team  for 
Uiemselves  in  mid-life  what  they  should  have  learned  when  children,  in  their 
school  days;  but  let  the  strong  encourage  and  help  the  weak,  and  a  goo<l  work 
will  be  the  result,  and  the  children  of  to-day  will  be  able  to  commence  where 
we  leave  off,  and  the  influence  of  adorned  nature  will  be  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception. 

Let  us  spare  no  efibrt  to  make  our  homes  attractive  and  beautifal;  sur- 
round them  with  greeu  carpets  and  waving  trees  and  brilliant  bloom;  put 
flowers  upon  our  tables  and  adorn  our  rooms  with  pretty  devices,  remember- 
ing that — 

"  Home  is  the  sphere  of  htirmoD  j  and  peace. 
The  spot  where  Angela  flad  a  reetiog  place, 
Wheu  bearitiK  bleeuugs,  they  descend  to  earth. 
Not  need  we  power  or  splendor; 

Wide  hallB  or  lordly  dome ; 
The  good,  the  true  and  tender — 
These  form  the  wealth  of  home." 

The  President  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Griesa,  Barnes, 
and  Reed,  to  examine  the  fruits  on  the  premises,  and  report;  but  the  mem- 
bert  of  this  committee  were  so  attracted  by  the  picnic  dinner  and  so  capti- 
vated by  the  exercises,  that  they  could  not  leave  the  grove.  The  Secretary, 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  premises,  will  cume  to  the  rescue.  Mr.  Sav- 
age has  over  twenty-five  acres  in  bearing  apple  orchards,  all  in  excellent  con- 
dition, from  which  he  will  gather  from  2,000  to  3,000  bushels  the  present  year. 
Besides  these  he  has  plantations  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  fruits  usually  grown 
in  Kansas.  For  the  last  twelve  years  be  has  made  a  busibees  of  horticulture^ 
and  now  the  harvest  is  ripeuin?  and  the  reward  is  at  hand.     /^~>  i 
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Ailer  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Patrick,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Savage,  the 
meeting  adjourned.  

MEETING  HELD  JULY  24,  1880. 
The  July  meeting,  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Barnes,  Vinland, 
was  not  0DI7  lai^y  attended,  but  was  one  of  much  interest  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  county. 

OBCHAJtDB. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  exercises,  the  condition  of  orchards  through- 
out the  county  was  inquired  into.  Verbal  reports  were  made  by  Rev.  C.  H. 
Ix>yejoy,  Thomas  M.  Pierson,  Wm.  H.  Gilt  and  others,  all  indicating  an  un- 
usually full  crop  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  and  pears.  Mr. 
Lovejoy  estimates  his  apple  crop  at  2,000  bushels,  besides  a  full  crop  of  pears. 
Id  fact,  the  yield  of  apples  in  this  county  the  present  year  will  incomparably 
exceed  the  crop  of  any  previous  year. 

FKOSPEfTrS  OF   FBDIT  IN  ADJOINIHO  COUNTIES. 

Mb.  S.  W.  Pearson,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Orchards,  having  recently 
traveled  through  the  countiea  south  of  Douglas,  informed  the  meeting,  through 
the  Secretary,  that  all  through  this  county  the  apple  crop  will  be  very  large, 
as  also  of  pears  and  peaches.  After  leaving  Douglas  and  passing  into  Frank- 
lin, he  found  the  crop  had  diminished  to  one-half,  which  he  found  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  Rawles  Genet,  Winesap,  and  Miseouri  Pippin.  In  Anderson 
county  he  found  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  In  Allen  county  he 
found  many  peaches,  but  very  few  apples.  In  his  travels  he  noticed  that 
young  orchards  were  usually  looking  healthy,  and  appeared  iree  from  the 
depredations  of  the  borer. 

ENTOMOLOGY, 

Mise  M.  L.  Mact  gave  a  remedy  for  the  extirpation  of  the  black  aphis, 
which  is  carbolic  acid  mixed  with  soft  soap — two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  acid  to  a  quart  of  soap — applying  the  same  with  a  sponge  or  syringe. 
This  compound  is  harmless  to  plants,  but  fatal  to  insect  life,  and  may  be  used 
on  delicate  flowers  without  injury. 

FBOn   ON   THE  PREHIBE8. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  A.  Grieea,  Wm.  Roe  and  Wm.  Miller,  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  fruit  on  the  premises,  and  report.  After  spending 
some  time  in  looking  over  the  grounds,  the  committee  reportsd: 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  find  the  apple  orchards  in  fine  condiUoo, 
bearing  immense  loads  of  fruit,  with  no  apparent  disease. 

First  in  order  of  productiveuees  are  the  Missouri  Pippin,  Ben  Davis, 
Winesap,  and  White  Winter  Fearmain.  Of  fall  apples,  the  Rambo,  Jona- 
than and  Rome  Beauty  are  all  well  fruited.  Among  the  early  varieties,  tbe 
Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June  and  Duchess  of  Oldenbur^h  are  full  crops. 
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Willism's  Favorite,  an  apple  of  good  aize  and  color,  ia  a  great  favorite  with 
Mr.  Baroea.     Cooper'B  Early  White  is  also  bearing  full. 

Id  peare,  we  saw  trees  in  good  condition;  no  blight;  full  crops.  Leading 
varieties,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Howell,  and  Seckel;  dwarfs,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Duchesae  d'Aogouleme,  Eirtland,  and  Buerre  d'Anjou, 

We  find  the  vineyards  in  good  health ;  no  rot,  and  no  cultivation  this  year, 
the  grounds  having  been  mowed. 

Mr.  Barnes  considers  non-cultivaUon  a  preventive  of  rot 

gMALL  FRDITS. 

Mb.  Ukdebwood  recommends  the  Gregg  as  being  oae  of  the  very  best 
raapberriea  for  shipping  purposes.     It  is  both  a  firm  berry  and  a  good  bearer. 

Mr.  Lothrop  reported  the  borer  injuring  bis  raspberry  canes,  and  inquired 
for  a  remedy.  The  only  one  given  naa  to  cut  off  the  infected  canee  and  bum 
ibem. 

CUBBAKT8. 

Will  currants  succeed  in  Kansas  f  It  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  several 
that  they  will,  if  kept  well  mulched,  and  planted  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence. 
The  shade,  however,  must  not  be  a  living  one,  such  as  hedges  or  trees  afibrd. 

HARKETINO    FRUIT. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  for  shipping  «hou Id  be  picked  before  it  is  quite  ripe.  If 
it  is  allowed  to  fully  ripen,  and  is  shipped  any  great  distance,  it  will  arrive  in 
bad  condition  and  sometimes  prove  worthless.  Blackberries  should  be  picked 
before  the  red  has  quite  left  them  ;  and  peaches  and  apples  should  be  picked 
while  firm,  as  they  will  ripen  during  transportation.  Mr.  Underwood  said 
the  cause  of  bo  many  blackl>erries  getting  to  market  in  bad  condition  this 
season  was  that  tbey  were  not  picked  often  enough.  To  have  them  firm  and 
suitable  for  shipping  any  dbtance,  they  should  be  picked  every  day. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Barnes  for  the  hospitable  enter- 
taiDment,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


MEETING  HELD  AUGUST  21,  1880. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  pursuant  to  call,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Fitch  Beed,  one  of  our  most  enterprising  and  thrifty 
farmers.  Mr.  Reed  is  not  one  of  the  "old  settlers,"  having  lived  in  Kansas 
but  eleven  years.  His  orcharda  are  therefore  too  young  to  yield  targe  quan- 
tities of  fruit;  but  they  are  well  taken  care  of,  and  in  fine  condition.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  his  new  and  capacious  barn,  which  is  a  perfect  model 
in  all  its  arrangements  and  conveniences. 

As  the  membera  were  late  in  arriving,  no  business  was  tranaacted  until  after 
dinner. 


President  Watt  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  minntee  of  the  Uet 
meeting  were  read  and  approved.  C    nnolp 
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The  Secretary  then  read  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  John- 
son County  Horticnlttiral  Society,  asking  for  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Boci- 
etiea  in  September,  to  be  held  somewhere  near  the  line  of  the  two  counties. 
After  a  fiill  diacussioo,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  conjointly 
with  that  society,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Barclay  Thomas,  near  Hesper,  on 
the  fourth  Satnrday  in  September,  being  one  week  after  the  close  of  the 
Western  National  Fair. 

OBCHARD6. 

Applee  were  reported  to  have  suflered  badly  tram  the  late  excessive  hot 
and  dry  weather,  by  prematurely  ripening  and  dropping.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  where  orcharda  have  been  plowed,  cultivated  and  taken  good 
care  of,  the  fruit  is  not  only  better,  but  is  much  less  liable  to  leave  the  tree 
before  ripening.  Orchardists  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  and  profit  by  it 
in  the  future. 

Mb.  8.  W.  Pearson,  in  his  peregrinations  through  the  counties  south  and 
southwest  of  iDouglas,  noticed  that  the  early  varieties  of  peaches,  such  as  the 
Hale's  Early,  Alexander  and  Amsdeo,  were  bearing  full,  while  tfae  blossoms 
of  the  later  varieties  had  all  been  killed,  and  asked  for  a  solution. 

W.  L.  Fitch,  a  new  member,  replied  that  just  as  the  bloom  is  falling,  the 
germ  is  in  the  teoderest  stage,  and  is  easily  killed.  The  late  varieties  must 
have  been  just  in  that  stt^  when  the  freezing  came,  while  the  early  varie- 
ties must  have  passed  it,  and  escaped. 

HANDLIHO  AKD  UABKBTtNO  FHUIT. 

Mr.  Watt  says  the  growers  of  this  county  are  not  careful  enough  in  as- 
sorting and  handling  fruit  The  Colorado  market  requires,  and  will  pay  a 
good  price  for,  good  frnit,  while  poor  fruit  often  brings  the  shipper  in  arrears 
for  freight  or  express  charges.  The  greatest  drawback  to  marketing  fruit 
be  finds  to  be  the  high  rates  of  Areight  and  express  charges.  Some  time  since 
he  shipped  twenty-three  bushels  of  apples,  by  freight,  to  Denver,  and  the 
charges  on  the  same  were  $22.  Grapes  are  sold  at  two  cents  per  pound  in 
Lawrence,  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company  charges  three  cents  per  pound 
to  carry  them  to  Denver.  This  would  be  1600  for  a  car-load  of  ten  tons. 
This  railroad  monopoly  is  robbing  the  producer  and  ruining  the  country. 

At  this  stage  of  the  meeting  three  committees  were  appointed,  one  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Stanley,  Kelley  and  Gilson,  to  examine  the  orchards  oa  the 
place,  etc.,  and  report;  another,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Savage,  Pearson  and 
McClintock,  to  examine  the  fruit  on  exhibition;  and  still  another,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Keed  and  Gilson,  to  examine  a  drier  on  exhibition. 


While  the  committees  were  preparing  their  reports,  the  singers  present  fa- 
vored the  meeting  with  several  good  selections  of  music. 
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BEPOBTS  OF  COHKirTBES. 

The  committee  on  fVuit  on  exbibitioD  reported  ae  follows : 

Yoor  committee  on  fruite  on  the  table  b^  leave  to  report:  We  find  b 
large  collection  of  grapes  of  fine  quality,  also  apples  and  pears,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ayer — Apples:  Northern  Spy,  Maiden's  Blush,  Jonathan,  Vanderere 
Pippin,  Buckingham,  Pumpkin  Sweet,  and  one  fine  seedling.  Grapes:  Con- 
cord, Delaware,  Ires,  lona,  Diana,  Dracut  Amber,  Catawba,  Lindley,  Eume- 
Ian,  and  Merrimac,  Fears:  Duchesae,  Bartlett,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Beurre  Diet,  Howell,  and  a  seedling  of  good  quality  and  medium  size. 

Mr.  Grieea — Grapes:  Wilder,  Goethe,  Landley,  Agawam,  Delaware,  El- 
vira, and  Concord.  Peachee:  A  nice  seedling  of  &ir  uze  and  excellent 
quality. 

Mr.  McCandlees — Grapes:  Delaware,  Martha,  Diana,  Lindley,  Allen's 
Hybrid,  Wilder,  and  Catawba.    Apples:  Nice  specimens  of  Porter. 

Mrs.  Burlingame — Apples:  Pumpkin  Sweet  and  Cooper's  Early  White. 

J.  P.  Foster — Apples:  A  variety  without  a  name. 

Mr.  Reed — Apples:  Mammoth  Pippin  and  St,  Lawrence. 

We  would  particularly  refer  to  the  Lindley  grape  for  large  size  and  good 
quality;  and  the  Delaware,  which  are  in  extra-fine  condition ;  also  the  pears 
— fine,  smooth,  and  perfect. 

Bespeotfiilly,  Skth  W.  Peabbon, 

Wm.  C.  McCuntock, 
Committee. 

The  committee  to  examine  the  premises  reported : 

The  orchard  is  in  splendid  condition.  White  Winter  Pearmun — ^Trees 
young;  not  bearing  full,  but  very  nice  and  large.  Rawles  Genet — A  light 
crop,  but  large  for  the  kind.  Jonathan — Very  nice  specimens.  Willow  Twig, 
Winesap — Bearing  well.     Missouri  Pippin — Loaded  down  with  apples. 

SHALL   FBDIT. 

Complaint  was  made  of  rust  on  the  blackberry  cane,  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  the  continued  hot,  dry  weather.  The  canee  never  recover  after  the  attack, 
and  should  be  removed. 

Mb.  Lothbop  recommends  that  raspberries  be  kept  in  hills  and  plowed 
both  ways,  as  they  require  so  much  cultivation. 

EMTOMOLOQY. 

A.  GBIE6A.  reported  the  round-beaded  borer  decreasing.  It  is  being 
destroyed  by  the  parasites.  The  marUn  has  destroyed  the  tent-caterpillar. 
We  see  no  more  of  that  insect  here ;  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the 
"  round-head  "  will  soon  be  non  e»t. 

EX-PRESIDENT  SEDGWICK 

Being  present,  was  called  upon  for  a  speech.    He  responded  with  one  of  his 
humorous  eS^isions,  ^  , 
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It  was  thought  by  some,  he  said,  Uiat  he  had  beeo  too  Mrere  on  womao's 
style  of  gardening  in  his  address  at  the  Jane  meeting.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  retract,  but  on  reading  the  Bible  recantly,  he  discorered  that  noman 
railed  Grin  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  He  has  observed  that  some  women  keep 
right  on  raising  emM.  He  eonsiden  the  latter  varied  the  more  dangerous, 
because  it  is  oiten  nused  right  orer  a  man's  head.  So;  after  seeing  and  feel* 
ing  what  he  has  of  the  e^cte  of  this  cane-raising,  he  cannot  record  any 
^•ology. 

He  visited  Mr.  Joseph  Savage's  orchard  in  JuDe,  and  found  them  looking 
veil,  but  full  of  hogs.  He  thought  Mr.  S.  a  ho^tsh  fellow,  until  he  invited 
bim  to  supper,  and  then  he  changed  his  mind. 

He  reierred  to  the  favorable  report  he  made  od  Mr.  Coleman's  orchard 
last  spring,  which  was  done  to  the  best  of  bis  judgment.  He  says  the  report 
at  the  Coleman  meeting  in  May  was  a  "stay  of  proceedings  issued,  a  man- 
damus sworn  out,  an  injunction  served,  a  change  of  venue  granted,  an  appeal 
taken,  and  a  judgment  rendered  which  knocked  his  judgment  into  a  cocked 
hat." 

MR.  AND  HB8.   BEED 

Were  iode&tigable  in  their  efibrts  to  make  the  meeting  a  pleasant  one,  for 
which  they  received  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Society. 


MEETING  HELD  BEPTGHBEB  25,  1S80. 

The  horticultural  friends  gathered  together  in  the  beautiful  little  grove  of 
Barclay  Thomas,  two  miles  south  of  Heeper.  It  being  a  joint  meeting  of  this 
and  the  Johnson  county  society,  several  from  that  county  were  present,  but 
not  as  many  as  was  hoped,  or  probably  would  have  been,  on  account  of  the 
threatening  clouds  of  the  moruing.  However,  where  two  or  more  horticul- 
turiets  are  gathered  together,  they  always  have  a  good  time,  and  so  it  proved 
It  being  quite  a  distance  for  moat  of  the  members  to  go,  and  getting  together 
late,  no  meeting  was  held  before  dinner.  The  good  things  were  brought  in  in 
abundance,  and  the  long  table,  spread  beneath  the  green  boughs,  groaned  with 
its  load. 

Our  President  and  Secretary  both  being  absent,  Mr.  Joseph  Savage  was 
«lected  President,  and  Miss  M.  L.  Macy  Srcretarypro  tern. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  chair: 

Commities  on  Orchard  and  Qr&unda — Mr.  Burlingame,  of  Lawrence;  Mr. 
<3ill,  of  Vinlaud;  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Olathe. 

Committee  on  Fruilt — Mr.  McFarland,  of  Johnson  ooanty;  Mr.  Ayer,  of 
Xawrenoe;  Mr.  Henshaw,  of  Hesper. 

The  subject  of  orchards  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  McFablahd,  of  Johnson:  Fruit  in  our  couoty  is  of  good  size,  and 
abundance  of  it;  felling  badly,  on  account  of  continued  dry  weather;  mueb 
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going  tu  waste  for  want  of  a  good  market  and  better  prices ;  many  are  think- 
ing  Bome  of  shipping  west. 

Nathan  Hadlet,  Hendricks  county,  lud. :  Had  visited  the  orchard  that 
morning,  and  was  compelled  to  admit  that  it  was  the  nicest  one  he  ever  saw; 
didn't  like  to  admit  it,  but  must. 

Newton  HenshaW  reported  his  trees  bearing  well  only  on  the  north  and 
northwest  side  of  them.     Asked  an  explanation. 

Mb.  Thohab:  My  trees  bearing  well  on  all  sides;  Missouri  Pippin  loaded 
to  the  ground, 

Mb.  Bublinqahe:  Trees  bear  letter  on  north  side,  owing  to  hard  south 
winds. 

Mb.  Gill:  During  frosty  weather  the  north  side  of  trees  are  protected 
irom  the  sun,  thaw  out  slowly,  and  are  not  so  easily  injured  by  frosts. 

Mr  Savage  concurred  in  Mr.  Gill's  opinion. 

Mb.  Gill:  How  are  we  going  to  save  our  prematurely-ripened  fruit? 

Mr.  Savage:  Barrel  up  tight,  and  open  only  as  used. 

Mb.  Gill  wanted  to  learn  how  to  bury  apples  in  the  ground. 

Mb.  McFabland:  Smooth  off  the  ground  and  cover  one  foot  deep  with 
straw,  pile  up  fruit,  cover  with  another  layer  of  straw,  one  of  dirt,  anotiier 
of  straw,  and  cover  the  outside  with  dirt. 

Mb.  Gill:  Have  tried  holing  up  in  boxes;  kept  well,  but  rotted  very 
quick  on  being  opened. 

Mb.  Savage  had  similar  experience. 

Mb.  Savage:  This  is  a  remarkable  year  for  apples  to  be  free  from  scab; 
apples  so  early  ripened  will  not  keep  well. 

Mb.  Thouas  wants  to  know  how  to  make  gooseberries  bear. 

Mb.  Savage  !  Cut  one  half  of  the  canes  down  to  the  ground,  let  new  canes 
form — new  shoots  will  bear — then  cut  the  other  half  down. 

Mb.  SiDBBs:  I  never  fail  to  have  gooselMrriee;  my  bushes  are  on  the  north 
side  of  the  orchard. 

Mb.  Savaoe  bad  noticed  the  soil  in  coming  down  Lawrence.  All  from 
Blue  Mound  to  Hesper  is  the  sandstone  formation — tfae  best  of  soil  for 
fruit,  especially  peaches.  Wherever  we  see  this  sandstone  soil  the  streams 
are  full  of  water.  Limestone  soil  is  too  dry  for  fruit.  Plant  late  budded 
peaches — they  bring  ths  best  price.  They  ripen  just  as  ^e  mun  crop  is  about 
gone. 

BEFOBT  OF  COHMITTEE  ON  TABLE  FEUIT. 

Your  committee  on  table  fruit  b^  leave  to  omit  nomenclature,  on  account 
of  so  much  fruit  and  so  limited  a  time  for  examination,  and  give  name  of 
exhibitor,  kinds  of  fruit,  and  number  of  varieties: 

Dr.  Hubbard,  apples.four  varieties;  L.  McFarland,apples,fourvarietiee; 
Newton  Henshaw,  apples,  twelve  varieties;  Stephen  Stubbs,  apples,  twenty 
varieties,  and  four  of  peaches ;  B.  Thomas,  apples,  fourteen  varieties,  pear^ 
twelve,  and  peaches,  one ;  J.  P.  Kendall,  apples,  twenty-one  varieties,  peaches* 
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one,  pean.oDe;  H.  Stanley,  apples,  dIds varieties,  peaches,  one ;  M.L.Macy, 
apples, six  yarietiee;  JoelCharles,  applet,  one rariety,  peaches, three;  S. Ker- 
sey, peaches,  one  variety  (a  seedling  very  large  and  fine) ;  W.  Kohler,  peaches, 
one  variety.  L.  McFabland, 

Omar  H.  Aybe, 
N.  Henbhaw, 

CommittM. 
On  motion,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
for  their  kind  and  generous  hospitality  extended  to  the  Society  during  its 
meeting. 

HBETINO  HELD  OCTOBER  16,  1860. 

The  October  meeting  was  held  in  the  XTniversity,  To  occupy  those  pleas- 
ant rooms  again,  after  the  many  peregrinations  through  the  county,  seemed 
like  returning  home  from  a  long  summer's  journey.  The  very  clean  and 
fresh  appearance  of  everything  in  and  around  the  University  is  quite  refresh- 
ing to  the  senses;  and  the  many  specimens  and  curiosities  in  natural  history 
and  the  sciences  fVimish  the  mind  with  unlimited  food  for  reflection.  The 
place,  with  its  literary  and  scientific  associatioua,  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
auxiliary  to  the  Society,  in  its  investigations  into  those  subjects  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  horticulture ;  and  the  privilege  of  holding  its 
winter  meetings  there  is  duly  appreciated  by  all. 

The  President  being  absent,  E.  A.  Coleman  was  elected  President  pro  tern., 
and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  Secretary  Savage;  after 
which  the  subject  of  orchaiVlB  was  discussed. 

Db.  Mabtin  favored  the  meeting  with  some  practical  remarks  on  this 
subject,  taking  the  poeiUon  that  if  the  horticulturists  of  Kansas  expect  to 
realize  great  success,  they  must  introduce  and  propagate  fruits  adapted  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Kansas  climate,  which  can  only  be  done  by  diligent 
and  practical  experiment.  For  instance,  the  Greening  may  be  number  one 
in  New  York  and  in  Kansas  almost  worthless.  One  variety  may,  in  the 
Eastern  or  Middle  States,  prove  itself  a  good  keeper,  maturing  and  mellow- 
ing in  the  cellar,  while  in  Kansas  the  same  variety  may  ripen  and  mellow 
npon  the  trees,  thereby  losing  all  its  keeping  properties. 

As  most  of  the  horticulturists  of  Kansas  grow  fruit  for  market,  large  size 
and  good  looks  should  also  be  taken  into  account.  We  should  start  new  va- 
rieties, either  by  seedlings  or  fertilization,  or  both,  and  if  they  had  merit  they 
would  be  received  West  and  South,  even  if  rejected  East.  Then  we  must 
learu  how  to  defend  our  fruit  against  insects.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  traverse  the  whole  field  of  entomology.  We  must  concentrate  our 
thoughts  on  the  study  of  the  unfriendly  insects  found  in  our  own  orchards. 
The  borer,  the  codling  moth  and  the  tree  cricket  are  the  principal  enemies 
we  have  to  fight,  and  the  sooner  we  learn  to  exterminate  them  the  better. 

Mr.  6.  Y.  Johnson  is  fearful  that  the  late  warm  weather  will  not  only 
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injure  the  prospect  for  Dext  year's  crop  of  frait,  bnt  prove  damaging  to  the 
trees  themselves.  However,  this  may  depend  apon  the  character  of  oar  sob- 
sequent  fall  weather.  He  estimates  that  not  lees  than  one-foarth  of  the  apple 
crop  is  rotting,  being  the  result  of  both  the  depredations  of  ineecta  and  the  recent 
excessive  warm  weather.  He  referred  to  a  seedling  that  could  not  be  distiD- 
guished  from  the  Spitzenberg.  If  we  oould  propagate  a  Kansas  apple  that 
possessed  the  size  of  the  Missouri  Pippin,  the  fruitfulnees  of  Uie  Geoet  and 
the  fine  quality  of  Grimes's  Golden,  we  should  have  an  apple  much  nearer 
perffctioD  than  we  have  at  present.  We  have  7,000  school  children  in  this 
county,  who  ought  to  study  entomology.  The  subject  must  be  brought  into 
the  common  schools. 

Mr.  Dehikg  sud  that  before  the  late  rain  his  Genets  were  sound  on  the 
tree,  but  they  immediately  cracked  open  after  the  raiafall. 

Mr.  Ater  has  but  few  apples,  and  they  are  rotting  badly.  The  Rambo  is 
liable  to  crack  after  much  rain. 

Mb.  Coi.eman  stated  that  Oliver  Barber  has  produced  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening  in  as  fine  condition  as  any  found  in  New  York.  Much  depends 
upon  location. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  North  Lawrence,  has  been  more  successful  with  the  Green- 
ing than  with  either  the  Ben  Davis  or  Genet. 

Mr.  Coleman,  to  illustrate  a  point  that  Dr.  Marvin  made,  viz.,  that  we 
must  grow  apples  that  will  sell  well,  held  up  three  apples,  saying  that  last 
year  he  saw  three  loads  of  apples  drive  up  to  Keeting's  store  containing  the 
three  kinds  he  held  in  his  band.  The  first  was  a  load  of  Genets,  for  which 
he  was  offered  52  cents;  the  second  load  was  Missouri  Pippins,  for  which  70 
cents  was  offered ;  and  the  third  Ben  Davis,  for  which  75  cents  was  offered. 
Now  every  one  knows  that  the  Genet  is  much  the  best  apple  of  the  three,  in 
all  respects  except  in  looks,  while  the  Ben  Davis  is  the  poorest  in  quality. 
As  long  as  people  vnll  buy  apples  with  ^eir  eyet  instead  of  their  taste,  we 
must  endeavor  to  please  tbem. 

EKTOMOLOOT. 

Mr.  Dehiho  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  tree  cricket.  This  insect  has  done 
much  damage  to  the  apple  crop  the  present  season  by  puncturing  the  fruit, 
causing  it  to  rot.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in  Uie  limbs  of  apple  and  other  trees. 
The  only  mode  of  destruction  now  known  iq,  to  cut  off  the  limb  or  twig  con- 
taining  the  e^!:s,  and  bum  it.  He  also  exhibited  what  he  supposed  to  be  a 
beetle  of  the  peacb  borer,  bnt  it  was  not  clearly  identified. 

MXTEOROLOQY. 

Pbop.  Snov  furnished  the  Society  with  a  synopsis  of  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather  of  the  first  half  of  October,  for  the  last  ten  years.  Id 
1869  the  average  temperature  was  49  degrees,  while  in  1879  it  was  71.64, 
making  a  difference  of  nearly  22  degrees.  Such  an  unprecedented  high  tem- 
perature for  October  must  have  a.  marked  influence  upon  v^;etatioD. 
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It  wu  stated  by  aereral  persons  that  trees  were  still  growing,  and  the  bark 
of  the  peach  tree  slipped  as  readily  now  as  it  usoally  did  on  the  first  of 
August 

The  rain&ll  for  the  year  thus  far  has  be^b  six  inches  below  the  average. 

The  Old  Settlers'  Band  famished  several  pieces  of  fiae  music,  among  which 
was  a  ba«8  solo,  by  Samuel  Reynolds,  from  the  Oratorio  of  J\Ubu  Maeeabeut, 
with  full  orchestral  accompanimeDt. 

M188  M.  L.  Mact  was  called  upou  for  a  literary  productioD,  and  favored 
the  meeting  with  the  followiog 

ESSAY. 
"With  what  m  glor?  comes  and  goes  the  year  I 
.  The  bods  of  spring,  those  beai^tifal  harbingers 
Of  aaaaj  skiea  and  cloudleM  times,  eojoy 
life's  Dewness  aad  earth's  gamitore  spread  out; 
And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  dooda 
Comes  down  upon  the  autamn  sun,  and,  with 
A  sober  gladnesi,  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inherltuice  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene  — 
There  is  a  beautifnl  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellowed  richnee*  on  the  cloftered  trees, 
And  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyee, 
Pooring  new  glory  on  the  Mitumn  woods, 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillowed  cloadt. 
Oh  I  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who,  with  ■  fervent  heart,  goes  forth. 
Under  the  bright  and  gloriona  sky,  and  looks 
On  dnties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent; 
For  him  the  winds,  aye,  and  the  yellow  leaves. 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings." 
Like  a  Ured  child  after  a  day's  ramble  in  the  woods,  which  has  long  been 
looked  forward  to,  longed  for,  who  is  glad  to  get  home  to  his  mother's  at 
night,  so  we,  afler  a  summer's  ramble  here  and  there,  are  glad  to  be  housed 
once  more  within  these  friendly  walls.     But  now  the  question  comes  home 
to  us,  what  have  we  gathered  in  those  pleasant  rambles  bere  and  there  of 
value  to  ourselves  and  others?    Have  we  brought  home  that  which  will  fur- 
nish mental  food  which  will  be  strengthening  and  grateful  during  the  months 
of  our  stay  here  again  ?    If  so,  what  is  it  ?    Our  minds  and  tastes  are  varied, 
and  would  gather  and  grasp  a  variety.    So  let  us  now  as  one  family  spread 
a  mental  table,  and  all  bring  what  has  been  gathered. 

80,  the  first  that  I  will  bring  will  be  one  which  will  be  too  heavy  for  me 
to  carry  alone.  When  I  think  of  those  grand  views  which  come  upon  us 
here  and  there,  at  every  turn  in  this  county,  my  pencil  involuntarily  stops, 
and  I  drink  in  again  the  beauties  of  a  Douglas  county  landscape.  But  I 
cannot  dwell  long  upon  that  enchanted  scene,  for  through  it  comes  one  which 
makes  us  feel  as  if  some  one  had  asked,  while  I  was  wrapped  in  profound 
contemplation  of  the  natural  beauties,  if  we  would  "  lake  some  peanuts?  " 
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We  don't  consider  tbst  it  takes,  eeaentially,  an  elegant  maosion  and  ex- 
teoBive  lawns  to  make  a  beautiful  home,  nor  does  it  consist  in  one  without 
the  other.  But  when  blue-grass  and  hedges  are  so  easily  grown  and  within 
the  reach  of  all,  we  ask  agaiu  aud  again,  "  Why  don't  tbey  bare  a  homef  " 
Make  neat  aud  tidy  the  bouse  you  have.  If  you  are  not  able  yet  to  build  a 
better  one,  grow  a  hedge  around  it  and  cover  your  yard  with  ffrau,  Som^ 
times  my  mental  occupatiou  is  the  distribution  of  ueat  country  villas  and 
their  yards  of  green.  Everywhere  we  see,  seemingly,  the  labor  of  art  antici- 
pated by  nature.  If  I  had  but  the  power  of  dotting  this  country,  by  the 
wave  of  a  wand,  with  home  surroundings  as  they  should  and  could  be,  what 
an  elysium  we  should  have!  When  we  look  back  and  think  of  the  smooth 
green  carpet,  studded  with  flowers,  which  once  spread  out  a  revelation  of 
God's  love  as  the  bright  stars  above,  we  involuntarily  exclaim,  "  Oh,  what 
a  desecration!"  and  we  look  off  on  the  far-away  spread  of  some  yet  grassy 
plain,  and  think  of  how  that  abounds  iu  capabilitiee,  and  wonder  if  they  will 
add  to  nature  the  works  of  art,  or  spoil  her  handiwork.  When  we  see  with 
what  ease  and  little  expense  some  people  make  more  beautiful  these  grand 
old  hills  and  valee,  we  ask  ourselves  the  question :  Is  there  no  way  b;  which 
every  one  can  be  made  to  feel  of  that  which  is  homelike  and  beautiful  in 
bis  surroundings  f  Can't  we  devise  some  means  by  which  we  can  reach  this 
class  of  our  community  T — and  certainly  if  anything  can  be  done,  now  is  ^e 
time  to  commence.  In  the  winter  the  farmer  has  the  moat  leisure  to  clear 
up  his  farm  and  look  around,  and  see  what  is  needed  to  be  dune  to  shape 
things  up  for  the  spring. 

We  have  all  the  natural  facilities  requisite  to  make  this  county  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  all  our  Nation,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  done  if  only  thought 
and  energy  are  put  to  work.  It  is  not  a  work  to  be  accomplished  in  one 
winter,  but  the  gradual  growth  of  years.  Then  let  us  labor  to  make  our 
county  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,"  that  those  who  hear  of  it  will 
come  and  see  for  themselves,  and  when  gone  again,  say  that  "tbe  half  had 
not  been  told." 

FHUIT  ON  THE  TABLE. 

A  very  handsome  display  of  fruit  was  made,  as  follows : 

By  E.  A.  Coleman  —  Missouri  Pippin,  Willow  Twig,  Crimea's  Golden,  Ben 
Davis,  Rome  Beauty,  White  Winter  FearmMn,  Winesap,  Non8uch,8weetBo- 
manite,  Fameuae,  Lawver,  Fall  Winesap,  White  Pippin,  Roman  Stem. 

By  Joseph  Savage — Stark,  Wine,  Missouri  Pippin,  Willow  Twig. 

Mr.  Coleman  also  exhibited  a  branch  cut  from  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree, 
which  has  blossomed  and  seeded  the  present  year  for  the  first  time.  Its  age 
is  seventeen  years,  and  its  indigenous  home,  Japan.  The  foliage  and  seed- 
pods  are  moat  beautjful,  and  entirely  different  from  anything  ever  before 
brought  to  tbe  notice  of  the  Society.     He  calls  it  Sophora  Japonicus. 

At  an  early  hour  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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MEETING  HELD  NOVEUBER  20,  18S0. 
The  meeting  of  the  Society  at  the  Uoiversitj  last  Saturday  waa  not  only 
iDtereetiug  from  a  social  Btandpoint,  but  was  characterized  by  much  practical 
discQssioD  OD  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  different  varieties  of  ap- 
ples most  commonly  found  in  our  Kansas  orchards.  It  is  a  fact  well  known 
by  all  our  orcbardists,  that  a  very  targe  majority  of  all  tfae  varieties  grown  in 
the  country  are  unprofitable,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  propagation.  Out 
of  tbe  one  bundled  varieties  grown  here,  not  more  than  a  dozen  can  lay 
claims  to  real  merit.  If  those  who  now  own  large  orchards  had  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  the  suitable  and  unsuitable  varieties  to  our  soil  and  climate 
they  now  possess,  through  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  experience,  the  list 
would  have  been  cut  down  to  less  than  twenty  varieties,  while  the  income  de- 
rived would  have  been  more  than  quadrupled.  The  benefits  of  this  experi- 
ence should  be  appreciated  and  appropriated  by  all  who  plant  orchards  in  the 
future.  Among  the  varieties  found  most  successful  and  profitable  are  the 
Bed  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  and  Carolina  Red  June  for  summer;  the 
Maiden's  Blush  and  Jonathan  for  autumn ;  and  Winesap,  Eawles  Oenet,  Ben 
Davis  and  Missouri  Pippin  for  winter. 

ORCHARDS. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Joseph  Bavage,  the  members  were  requested  to  give 
th«r  present  year's  experience  with  the  different  varieties  of  apples. 

Mb.  T.  M.  Piersom,  being  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  orchard- 
ists  in  the  county,  was  first  called  up.  Fortunately,  the  largest  portion  of  bis 
orchard  consists  of  Winesap,  which  have  borne  full  this  year,  the  fruit  being 
of  large  size  and  excellent  quality.  The  White  Winter  Pearmain  came  next 
in  productiveness,  while  the  Bawles  Qenet  bore  a  light  and  inferior  crop. 
The  tree  cricket  worked  badly  on  the  Oenet  and  Willow  Twig,  while  the 
Missouri  Pippin,  for  want  of  better  flavor,  entirely  escaped.  The  Gilpin  did 
well,  as  also  the  Baldwin  and  Grimes's  Golden,  The  latter  he  classai  with 
the  fall  varieties. 

Mr.  Coleman  spoke  fkvor&bly  of  the  Baldwin,  and  would  advise  every 
young  orchardist  to  plant  at  least  one  row  of  this  variety.  It  bears  full  al- 
ternate years,  has  firm  flesh,  tough  skin,  and  is  a  rich  apple,  the  only  draw- 
back being  its  lateness  in  coming  into  bearing.  He  also  strongly  recommended 
Grimes's  Golden,  which  bears  profusely  every  year.  If  it  is  gathered  early 
in  the  foil,  and  taken  proper  care  of,  it  may  be  kept  till  spring.  The  Bome 
Beauty  drops  badly,  wbicb  detracts  much  from  its  value. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Ayer  planted  the  Baldwin  eight  years  ago,  from  which  he  gath-       , 
ered  a  nice  crop  the  past  season.    His  Rome  Beauty  suffered  from  blight, 
and  the  Rambo  was  badly  injured  by  the  tree  cricket.     White  Pippin  bore 
well,  and  the  tree  is  very  thrifty. 

Mb.  Bbackett,  being  called  upon,  said  the  only  benefit  in  having  so  many 
varieties  was,  to  suit  family  and  individual  tastes.     As  for  the  Baldwin,  it  is 
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quite  unprofitable,  and  could  not  get  one  vote  in  its  fkvor  out  of  sixty  of  oar 
principal  horticulturists  in  the  State.  He  hoped  this  Society  would  not  rao- 
ommend  it  for  profit.  The  question  which  concerne  us  most  is.  What  shall 
we  plant  that  will  pay  best?  It  appears  that  the  Wioesap  and  Rawles  Genrt 
approach  nearer  to  our  idea  than  any  and  all  others,  but  they  have  thar 
defects.  The  Winesap  ripens  too  early  and  the  Oenet  too  late,  and  the  fruit 
is  too  small.  What  we  want  is  a  full,  mediuro-sized  apple,  red  in  color,  rich 
in  quality,  firm  in  texture,  maturing  late  in  October,  and  possessing  the  beet 
of  keeping  properUes.  Such  Is  the  coming  apple.  Mr.  Brackett  considers 
the  Winesap,  Ben  Davis  and  Rawles  Genet  the  most  profitable  winter  varie- 
tiee  now  grown.  Id  considering  the  tree  cricket,  Mr.  Brackett  stated  that 
its  depredations  in  his  orchards  had  decreased  for  the  last  four  years.  The 
present  year  it  had  damaged  his  fruit  but  very  little,  if  any.  He  assigns  the 
cause  of  this  immunity  to  the  large  number  of  blackbirds  that  domicile  on 
his  premises. 

Mb.  Josepb  Savaqe  thinks  there  will  be  more  money  made  out  of  this 
year's  experience  than  we  can  estimate.  He  grew  quite  earnest  and  eloquent 
in  praise  of  the  Missouri  Pippin,  and  believes,  if  it  is  not  the  coming  apple,  it 
excels  for  profit  all  other  known  varieties.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  plant, 
several  years  ago,  some  five  hundred  trees  of  this  variety,  and  this  season 
they  all  bore  full,  even  down  to  the  three-year  olds.  He  stated  that  the  Sec- 
retary  of  this  Society,  in  looking  through  his  orchards  last  spring,  estimated 
bis  crop  at  3,000  bushels,  and  that  estimate  was  about  correct,  as  his  bank 
account  would  testify. 

Dr.  Marvin,  according  to  announcement,  delivered  an  address  on  "The 
Physical  and  Moral  Efiects  of  Horticulture  on  Mankind. "  * 

For  this  excellent  address  the  Society  passed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Hon,  T.  D.  Thacher,  being  present,  was  called  upon  fi>r  remarks.  He 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  Society,  and  fully  appreciated  the  good  work  it  was 
doing,  and  regretted  that  his  business  was  such  that  he  could  not  attend  the 
meetings.  He  had  enjoyed  listening  to  Dr.  Marvin's  excellent  address,  and 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  every  sentiment  expressed;  yet  he  considered  the 
paramount  question  for  this  Society  to  solve  is,  how  to  produce  that  which 
will  benefit  the  consumer  most,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  best.  Of  late 
be  has  traveled  extensively  over  the  State,  and  was  struck  with  the  marvel- 
ous production  of  fruit  in  its  eastern  and  Bontheaatera  portions.  This  indus- 
try is  destined  to  increase  to  wonderful  growth. 

DELEGATES. 

The  election  of  del^ates  to  the  State  meeting  then  took  place,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  D.  6.  Watt,  E.  A.  Coleman,  0.  H.  Ayer  and  8.  Rey- 
nolds.   On  molJon,  several  others  were  afterwards  added  to  this  delegation. 

m  pp.  82-89,  under  tb«  brad  of  "Tb«  PbjdolOflaa  ind 
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MEETING  HELD  DECEMBER  18,  1880. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  vaa  held  at  the  UniTersity,  on  Saturday, 
December  18th. 

In  consequenceof  Bomanyof  our  horticulturista  having  attended  the  three- 
days  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  at  Wyandotte,  aud 
only  just  returned  from  the  same,  the  attendance  vas  not  large  and  the  exer- 
(nsee  confined  mostly  to  executive  buBinesa. 

After  the  renewal  of  metnberahip,  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  D.  Q,  Watt  for  President, 
8.  W.  Pearson  for  Vice  President,  Samuel  Reynolds  for  Secretary,  and  O.  H. 
Ayer  for  Treasurer.  The  President  held  the  appointing  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees in  abeyance  till  the  next  meeting,  in  order  that  the  several  positions 
might  be  filled  with  the  most  suitable  persons. 

A  committee  on  programme  of  "special  subjects"  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  M.  I-.  Macy,  S.  W.  Pearson  and  B.  F.  Smith. 

The  Churman  of  the  Committee  on  Orchards,  S.  W.  Pearson,  reported  as 
follows; 

The  condition  of  orchards  the  past  year  has  been  good,  and  the  crop  un- 
precedented. The  foremost  orcbardists  of  the  county  are  extending  more 
care  and  attention  to  their  trees.  The  borers  have  not  been  so  abundant 
the  past  year,  which  is  to  be  attributed  lai^ly  to  the  extra  care  given  in  the 
extermination  of  these  pests.  The  fruit  buds  in  most  varieties  give  a  hopeful 
outlook  for  another  good  crop  of  apples,  although  the  last  was  so  very 
abundant. 


ELK  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(Organlied  Vniinnj  <,  ISW.} 

Officers  for  1881 : 

PreaideKl—l.  W.  Mitchell,  Howard  City. 

Vice  Preaident — J.  A.  Somerby,  Howard  City. 

Secretary — D.  Newby,  Howard  City. 

Treatwrer — P.  M.  Akers,  Howard  City. 

The  above  officers,  together  with  A.  Crismas  and  D.  G.  Harkness  of  How- 
ard City.  Henry  Welty  of  Elk  Falls,  and  M.  H.  Porter  of  Western  Park,  form 
a  Board  of  Directors. 

Interesting  meetings  were  held  during  the  year,  the  proceedings  of  which 
were  disseminated,  and  have  aroused  quite  an  interest  among  the  people,  on 
horticultural  topics.  This  Society  has  had  only  one  year's  existence,  and  as 
yet  the  attendance  is  small,  but  with  proper  attention,  we  have  faith  will  in- 
crease in  strength  and  usefulness. 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(Organized  Fsbruarj  S,  IBTT.) 
BEPOBTED  BY  THE  8BCEETABY. 

Officers  for  1881 :  ~ 

iVwMf«ni— A.  Wiliia,  Ottawa. 

Viee  FreMimt—G.  C.  Cutter,  Rautoul. 

Seeretary  and  Treasurer — W.  J.  NewtoD,  Ottawa. 

Exeeuiive  CommitUeS.  h.  Coe,  Dr.  I.  Pile  and  N.  M.  Chandler,  Ottawa. 

Entomologist — W.  J.  NewtoD,  Ottawa. 

Meetings  are  held  monthly,  and  during  the  summer,  in  different  parts  of 
the  county;  are  largely  attended,  and  a  great  interest  manifested  in  the  dis- 
cuBsiona.  Prospects  for  the  eucceea  of  the  Society  the  coming  year  are  very 
encouraging. 


GRANT  TOWNSHIP  (Sedgwick  Co.)  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

(ODOOlied  April  S,  1380.) 

BEPOBT£D    BY   THE   EX-SECEETABY. 
Officers  for  1881 : 

Pretidenl — K.  H.  Deming,  Sunny  Dale. 
FtM  PretiderU — A.  J.  Weaver,  Sunny  Dale. 
Secretary — S.  L.  Raymond,  Sunny  Dale. 
Treaaurer — R.  L.  Keagy,  Sunny  Dale. 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month.    The  attendance 
is  constant,  and  the  Society  is  performing  a  good  work. 


JACKSON  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

BEPOBTED  BY  THE  SECEETABY. 
Officers  for  1881 : 
Prmdmi—3.  W.  Williams,  Cope. 
Vice  President — J,  Hixon,  Holton. 
Sea^ary  and  Treasurer — Dr.  V.  V.  Adamson,  Holton. 
The  following  proceedings  are  Aimished  for  publication : 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  court  house,  in  Hollon,  May  6th,  at 
2  p.  M.,  President  J.  W.  Williams,  of  Cope,  presiding. 
Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 
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Mr.  Watkiiu,  of  WhitiDg,  moved  that  the  Society  proceed  to  the  eloctjon 
of  officera  for  the  eaeuiog  year.  Carried,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  J, 
W.  WilliamB,  President;  Jacob  Hixon,  Vice  Freaideot;  V.  V.  Adamson, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hixon,  V.  V.  Adamson  was  elected  delegate  to  attend 
the  meeting  (semi-annual)  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  to  be  held  at 
Hutchinson  on  the  iBt,  2d  and  3d  days  of  June  next. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  this  Society  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Jacluan  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association,  in  making  up  a 
display  of  the  products  of  Jackson  county  for  the  Bismarck  Fair,  to  be  held 
September  next. 

President  called  for  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  orchards  throughout 
the  county. 

Mb.  Evanb,  of  Whiting  township,  reported  apple,  peach  and  cherry  trees 
as  promising  an  abundant  yield  of  fruit.  Orchard  is  located  on  a  high  prai- 
rie, and  well  surroanded  by  trees;  is  eight  years  old. 

Mb.  Frost,  of  Whiting,  has  an  orchard  located  on  high  ground,  that 
slightly  inclinee  to  the  west ;  is  not  protected  by  wind-breaks  of  any  kind. 
This  orchard  is  but  eight  years  old,  yet  everything  is  full  of  bloom. 

MB.8wEBr,  of  North  Cedar,  stated  that  his  orchard  was  toe  young  to  fruit; 
yet  he  wished  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  that  in  the  spring  of 
1878  he  set  out  400  apple  trees,  and  to-day  392  were  living  and  doing  well, 
showing  a  loss  of  but  eight  trees.  His  success  with  evei^reens  has  not  been 
so  good.  In  the  spring  of  1879  he  set  out  76  Norway  spruce.  They  all 
started  well  and  promised  fair,  but  when  the  dry  weather  came  on  they  began 
to  die.  He  mulched  with  hog  manure;  hut  they  continued  to  die,  until,  at 
the  present  time,  there  are  but  20  living.  A  neighbor  of  his  set  out  the  same 
variety  of  evergreens  at  the  same  time;  but  mulched  the  trees  with  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  stone,  and  saved  every  tree.  Mr.  S.  also  reported  his  Wilson's 
Early  Uackberry  as  having  been  badly  winter-killed.  The  Lawtoo  was  dam- 
aged, but  not  to  so  great  an  extent. 

John  Black  stated  that  he  had  examined  Mr.  Dayton's  orchard,  and 
found  that  some  of  his  early  varieties  of  apples  were  dropping  the  fruit, 
while  other  trees  were  full.  Fall  and  winter  varieties  were  all  very  full. 
Has  a  blackberry,  thought  to  be  the  Little  Giant,  that  promises  an  extraor- 
dinary yield. 

A.  J.  Turner,  of  Bill's  creek,  said  that  his  orchard  was  located  on  rather 
low  ground;  that  the  first  frost,  some  two  weeks  since,  injured  the  early  fruit; 
that  on  the  night  of  the  second  frost,  he  kindled  fires  in  his  orchard  and  kept 
up  a  smoke  all  night,  thereby  saving  the  rest  of  his  fruit.  He  has  been  graft- 
ing pears  upon  the  apple,  and  finds  that  they  do  better  than  when  on  their 
own  stock — are  not  so  subject  to  blight;  they  also  have  a  finer  flavor.  He 
has  also  grafted  some  upon  the  black  walnut,  and  lip  to  the  present  they  are 
doing  well.    Last  spring  he  cleared  up  some  timber  land,  and  put  out  200 
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apple  treea,  199  of  which  are  living,  the  one  that  died  being  affected  with  ibe 
blight  when  get  out;  thinks  the  soil  of  timber  laud  better  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  than  prairie. 

Mk.  Reynolds,  of  Whitings,  has  been  examiaiDg  a  number  of  orcharde  in 
hU  Ticinity.  All  orchards  on  low  ground  have  been  injured  more  or  leaa  by 
the  frost,  while  those  oo  high  ground  are  uninjured ;  the  peach  should  always 
have  an  elevated  positioa,  with  a  northern  exposure.  Then  by  mulching  the 
trees  with  old  hay  while  the  ground  is  well  frozen,  we  will  be  sure  of  a  crop 
of  that  most  luscious  fruit. 

R.  M.  Kennedy  reported  his  cherries  killed  by  the  frost,  yet  his  treee  are 
on  the  high  prairie. 

Ben.  Hafeb  stated  that  the  frosts  had  damaged  his  apple  crop,  yet  his 
pears  were  all  right.    The  apple  and  pear  are  in  the  same  location. 

J.  W.  Williams,  of  Cope,  reports  apples  promising  a  full  crop ;  thinks  the 
treee  will  be  too  full.  Pears  setting  a  lair  crop ;  peaches  very  liill,  ezcepu 
ing  the  budded  varieties,  which  will  only  have  a  partial  crop;  cherries  make 
afineshowing;  plums  setting  a  light  crop ;  small  fruits  of  all  kinds  promising 
a  fine  yield.  The  orchard  is  on  high  prairie.  Trees  and  vines  of  all  kinds 
are  in  fine  condition. 

The  subject  of  strawberry  culture  was  introduced,  which  brought  out  an 
animated  discussion.  Someof  the  members  had  met  with  partial  Bncce8e,but 
most  of  them  with  failure.  Of  the  different  varieties,  the  Monarch  of  the 
West,  Charles  Downing  and  Captain  Jack  were  &vorably  spoken  o£ 


MEETING  HELD  AUGUST  18,  1880. 

The  Society  held  its  monthly  meeting  at  the  residence  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Wil- 
liams, in  the  south  part  of  the  county.  There  were  about  one  hundred  mem- 
bers and  visitors  present. 

At  10  o'clock  A.  H.,  Vice  President  Jacob  Hixon  called  the  Sodety  to  or- 
der, and  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  orchard  and  grounds  of  Mr. 
Williams. 

The  following  fruits  were  on  exhibition : 

By  J,  W,  Williams — Apple:  Golden  Sweet,  Sweet  Nonsuch,  Dominie, 
American  Summer  Pearmain,  Maiden's  Blush,  Fall  Pippin,  Hubbardston's 
Nonsuch,  Lowell,  Red  Streak,  and  two  varieties  unknown.  Pears :  Duchesse. 
Grapes:  Concord,  Catawaba,  Isabella,  Clinton.  He  also  exhibited  a  fine 
specimen  of  high  bush  cranberry. 

By  Jacob  Hixon — Apples:  Autumn  Strawberry,  Fall  Pippin,  Early  Pen- 
nock,  and  two  varieties  unknown.  Grapes:  Delaware  and  Isabella.  Also,  a 
Damson  plum,  and  a  Peerless  watermelon. 

By  J.  G.  Bell — Apples:  American  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Cooper's  Early 
White,  Black  Gilliflower,  Sheep-nose,  Autumn  Swaar,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Jonathan,  Willow  Twig,  and  three  varieties  unknown. 
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John  S.  Hopkins,  by  D.  U,  Townsend — Pesrs:  Bartlett,  Oaband's  Sum- 
mer.    Plums:  Yellow  Gage  and  Lombard. 

By  I.  T.  Price — Plums:  Lombard,  exceedingly  fine. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  tfaat  tbe  ladies  might  prepare  the  feast  of  good 
things,  while  the  committee  attended  to  the  work  allotted  to  them. 

At  high  12,  it  was  announced  that  the  multitude  should  partakeof  the  de- 
licious viands  which  bad  been  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  sound  of  in- 
stmmental  and  vocal  music  directed  the  initiated  to  the  center  of  attracton. 
Here,  within  the  cool  shade  of  an  artificial  grove,  was  to  be  seen  a  feast  fit 
for  the  gods — one  that  would  have  caused  even  Dr.  Tanner  to  forswear  bis 
self-imposed  fast.  As  Mr.  J.  C.  Chase  and  family,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
residents  of  Muddy,  discoursed  fine  music,  the  members  gathered  around  the 
tables,  where  fbr  the  next  hour  nothing  seemed  to  be  thought  of  but  sadsfying 
tbe  inner  man. 

After  clearing  away  the  tables,  the  Society  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  J. 
Hixon,  when  Mr.  D.  U.  Townsend  read  the  following  essay : 

ORCHABDS  AMD  ORCHA&D  CULTURE. 

As  a  result  of  considerable  observation  on  orchards  and  fruit  growing, 
I  find  orchards  in  pretty  much  the  same  condition  all  over  the  country,  es- 
tally  tbe  older  ones.  A  majority  of  the  latter  are  found  to  be  in  a  decline, 
and  in  most  cases  evidently  from  the  same  causes. 

The  first  mistake  is  made  in  tnuning  the  trees,  by  heading  too  high,  thereby 
exposing  the  trunk  to  the  sun  and  hot  winds ;  second,  in  planting  too  closely, 
in  many  instances  tbe  trees  not  being  more  than  16  feet  apart.  Could  not 
this  evil  be  remedied  by  removing  part,  cutting  the  rest  back  and  cultivaUog 
by  plowing  and  manuring? 

To  avoid  these  evils,  let  us  in  the  future  plant  our  trees  30  feet  apart  in 
the  rows  each  way,  and  train  them  with  low  heads,  in  no  case  allowing  the 
trunk  to  l>e  more  than  3  feet,  and  I  should  not  object  to  even  20  inches  in 
height.  If  the  top  is  properly  trained  so  that  the  limbs  have  an  upward 
tendency,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  passing  anywhere  between  the  trees 
with  a  team  and  wagon. 

In  preparing  a  plat  for  a  new  orchard  of  ordinary  size,  a  little  extra  labor 
can  well  be  afibrded  in  tbe  way  of  thorough  and  deep  plowing,  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  good  manure.  The  soil  should  be  light,  porous  and  sandy,  and  no 
objection  would  be  found  if  a  little  gravelly. 

As  to  the  situation  for  the  orchard,  I  have  not  changed  from  the  opinion 
already  expressed  on  this  point  —  a  northeast,  north  or  northwest  slope; 
either  being  preferable  to  a  southern  exposure.  As  a  reason  for  avoiding  a 
southern  slope,  I  have  found  many  trees  from  five  to  eight  years  old,  on  ground 
with  this  exposure,  with  the  bark  blackened,  dead,  and  separated  from  the 
tree.  The  cause  is,  tfaat  during  occasional  warm  days  in  winter  or  early 
spring,  the  sap  has  commenced  fiowing,  and  by  sudden,  severe  freeung,  the 
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Bap  is  converted  into  ice,  and  bjitBexpaoBive  force  bursta  the  bark  loose  from 
the  tmok,  cauaiog  it  to  turn  block  as  From  eun-Bcald. 

We  all  know  Bomething  of  the  ravagee  of  the  apple  worm  or  codling  moth. 
M7  observation  bas  been  that  the  fruit  on  our  treea  not  cultivated,  suffers  most 
injury  from  this  insect;  aa  for  example,  in  town  lots  and  on  heavily-sodded 
ground.  Migbt  this  not  be  helped,  or  partially  prevented,  by  sUrring  the 
ground  and  removing  all  fruit  tbat  falls  from  the  trees,  or  better,  by  shaktDg 
off  the  wormy  fruit  and  deetrojing  it? 

I  wish  here  lo  touch  on  the  subject  of  the  pear  and  its  culture,  as  many 
failures  in  cultivating  this  delicious  fruit  have  caused  many  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  succees.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  with  proper  treatment  the  pear 
can  be  succeesfuUy  grown  in  our  State — that  is,  by  selecting  hardy  dwarf 
varieties,  planting  deeply,  bo  tbat  roots  will  form  above  the  graft,  tbns  secur* 
ing  fitandard  trees,  with  the  advantage  of  low  top,  and  dwarf  qualities  of 
early  bearing.  This  appears  to  change  the  nature  of  the  dwarf,  giving  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  Upon  inquiry,  I  find  that  trees  having  a  vig- 
orous appearance  and  giving  good  crops  of  fruit,  have  been  treated  to  a  small 
quantity  of  common  salt  two  or  three  times  a  year ;  also  iron  rust  is  bene- 
ficial. This  can  be  secured  by  throwing  old  iron  around  the  roots.  I  have 
talked  with  persons  who  have  given  their  trees  this  treatment,  and  who  have 
not  missed  a  crop  for  four  years. 

As  to  the  peach,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  no  very  encouraging  report 
to  make  to-day  of  the  budded  sorts.  You  are  all  too  well  aware  tbat  we 
have  not  bad  a  crop  of  budded  fruit  for  two  or  three  years.  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  we  must  produce  native  varieties  from  seed.  Now,  as  budded  fruit 
originally  came  from  seedlings,  I  believe  tbat  if  we  plant  plentifully  the 
seeds  from  the  choicest  seedling  fruit,  and  wben  these  trees  come  into  bearing, 
save  only  those  that  bear  choice  fruit,  and  destroy  the  rest,  then  select  the 
stones  from  those  saved,  plant,  and  go  through  the  same  process  with  the  trees 
again  and  again,  we  shall  obtain  choice  fruit,  and  tbat  which  will  yield  a  crop 
every  year.  Seedling  peaches  seldom  fail,  but  in  quality  they  are  almost 
worthless.  I  believe  this  theory  deserves  a  trial,  and  should  like  to  see  it 
tested. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  for  tbis  paper  is  so  broad  tbat  I  have  merely 
touched  on  the  points,  still  leaving  an  extensive  field  for  discussion. 

The  committee  to  examine  the  grounds  made  the  following  report : 
We,  your  committee,  have  examined  Mr.  J.  W.  Williams's  orchard.  We 
found  the  soil  to  be  a  black,  sandy  loam,  sloping  to  the  west.  In  the  north 
part  of  the  orchard,  the  trees  were  planted  wben  one  year  old,  at  medium 
depth.  Part  of  the  orchard  is  twelve  years  old,  and  the  treea  are  very  large 
for  their  age;  others  are  only  six  years  old ;  these  also  are  large  for  their  age, 
showing  the  result  of  good  cultivation.  With  the  exception  of  Dominie,  the 
crop  of  fruit  is  generally  light ;  the  most  of  the  apples  are  on  the  east  side 
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of  the  tre«8,  probably  caused  by  blasting  vinda  from  the  vest  and  south. 
This  orchard  is  in  good  coDdition.  Your  committee  would  recommend  Mr. 
Williams  to  seed  his  orchard  to  clover  next  spring. 

The  vineyard  we  found  to  be  in  excellent  condidon ;  no  cultivation  this 
year;  has  been  severely  pruned ;  less  rot  this  year  than  usual ;  vines  very 
fiill.    Your  committee  sampled  them  freely ;  found  them  good — yes,  very  good. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries,  found  in  good  condiUon ;  currant  bushes  in 
good  condition,  planted  on  north  side  of  fence;  they  bore  fiill  this  season. 

Pears :  Trees  in  good  condition. 

Crop  of  small  fruit  large. 

Peach  orchard  in  splendid  condition;  budded  fruit  a  failure;  seedlings, 
light  crop. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  David  Blobser. 

B.  F.  Bradshaw. 
D.  S.  Hatch. 

With  many  thanks  to  the  Hon,  J.  W.  Williams  and  his  good  wife,  for 
their  untiring  efforts  to  render  the  meeting  a  pleasant  one,  the  Society  ad- 
journed. 
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MEETING  HELD  JANUAKY  10,  1880. 

Mr,  Perl«y  preaided. 

Ds.  Woodward  delivered  an  iDteraUng  and  inBtmctive  lecture  upon  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  and  exhibited,  under  a  very  high  nu^oifying  power, 
Duroerous  objectB. 

Mr.  Case  asks  if  a  tree  having  a  tap-root  will  live  fer  any  length  of  time 
after  being  transplanted. 

Mr.  Peblby  says  he  has  transplanted  nut-bearing  trees  nine  years  old, 
and  most  of  tbem  lived. 

Mr.  Cabe  and  Col.  Hateb  have  had  trouble  in  getting  peacb  trees  wboM 
tap-root  has  been  cut,  to  grow. 

Dr.  Woodward  stated  that  cuttings  of  a  weltripened  peach  tree,  cut  from 
the  last  year's  growth,  between  January  Ist  and  February  16th,  and  set  from 
12  to  16  inches  in  the  ground,  leaving  from  3  to  4  inches  above,  will  grow  if 
shaded  in  summer. 

Mr.  Peblet  would  plant  yearling  peach  trees,  and  asks  what  is  the  ad- 
vantage if  grown  from  cuttings. 

Dr.  Woodward  replies,  it  saves  grafting  and  avoids  weakness  at  the  point 
of  grafting.  

MEETING  HELD  FEBRUARY  14,  1880. 
Mr.  Perley  presided. 
The  Secretary  read  the  following  arUcle,  upon 

APPLE-TREE  BORERS. 

All  good  has  its  opposing  evil.  If  Eve  is  to  be  censured  for  not  leaving 
fruit  on  the  tree,  what  shall  he  said  of  borers,  that  try  to  destroy  the  tree 
itself? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  borers,  the  round-headed  and  the  llat-headed ;  each 
is  the  offipring  of  a  beetle — the  former  the  saperda  bivittata,  the  latter  the 
chrysobotbris  femorata.  For  a  complete  description,  see  Kansas  State  Hoi^ 
ticultural  Report  1678,  and  specimens  with  our  entomologist. 

Saperda  Bivittata. — This  is  a  nocturnal  insect,  and  hence  seldom  seen  d^ 
positing  eggs.  To  get  a  specimen,  we  must  t>e  content  to  let  the  young  develop 
into  the  full  imago,  and  catch  it  when  about  to  issue  from  the  tree.  The  egg  oi 
this  Iwetle  is  generally  deposited  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  close  to  the  ground, 
though  I  have  seen  them  all  distances,  from  the  surface  to  twelve  inches 
above.  Entomologists  say  one  ^;g  is  deposited  in  a  place,  yet  I  frequently 
find  two  borers.  It  may  be  that  where  two  are  found,  that  they  were  depos- 
ited in  different  places,  but  if  so,  one  nest  was  wholly  obliterated ;  the  borers 
were  working  in  the  same  direction,  while  the  canal  was  larger  than  where 
one  was  found.  Very  young  borers  are  found  early  in  June,  and  as  the  ^ 
hatches  in  two  weeks,  it  is  inferred  that  in  this  latitude  the  «^  is  deposited  as 
early  as  the  last  or  next  to  the  last  week  in  May.    They  continue  to  be  depoe- 
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ited  UDtil  m  October.  As  soon  as  batched,  tbey  b^io  to  bore  into  the  bark, 
generally  upward  at  first,  then  downward,  aometimee  paeetDg  spirally  nearly 
or  quite  around  a  small  tree.  In  one  case  I  found  it  bad  left  the  trunk,  passed 
out,  and  entered  a  large  root.  They  are  generally  detected  by  their  castings, 
as  they  pack  these  behiod  tbetn,  and  the  rising  sap  and  rains  swelling  them, 
cause  them  to  protude  from  the  opening.  If  a  borer  is  suspected,  and  no 
casting  is  found,  press  with  the  thumb-nail  or  knife  on  the  bark ;  if  it  gives, 
you  may  know  there  is  a  canal  beneath,  and  the  borer  is  or  has  been  there; 
but  generally  he  is  so  bad  a  politician  that  be  cannot  cover  his  tracks.  The 
deposit  of  eggs  on  treee  is  not  uniform ;  oftener  one  or  two  borers  are  cut 
from  the  same  tree — not  unfrequently  six  to  ten.  In  one  summer  I  cut  forty 
from  a  single  tree,  but  so  soon  after  they  were  hatched  that  the  tree  suffered 
but  little.  I  do  not  know,  but  am  of  the  opinion  that  three  winters  intervene 
between  the  hatching  of  the  ^g  and  its  full  development  into  the  imago.* 

In  no  case  have  I  ever  found  an  egg  deposited  under  the  rough,  scaly  bark 
of  a  tree,  but  always  upon  a  smooth  surface.  Unhealthy  trees  are  ^ore  likely 
to  be  attacked  than  thrifty  growing  ones,  but  the  healthy,  thrifty  tree  is  uot 
free  from  attack,  any  more  than  a  hale,  hearty  man  is  sick.  The  beetle  is  no 
more  a  respecter  of  trees  than  political  parties  are  of  the  color  of  the  voter,  if 
be  votes  to  suit  the  party. 

Chrysobothrib  Femorata. — This  beetle  is  diurnal  in  its  habits.  I  have 
occasionally  caught  one.  This  requires  skill.  On  approaching  a  tree,  if  you 
see  what  you  suspect  is  a  beetle,  approach  carefully,  making  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  raise  the  right  hand  in  a  position  to  grasp,  pass  the  left  band  slowly 
around  the  tree.  The  beetle  will  back  out,  watching  the  left  hand.  Don't 
give  it  time  to  look  backwards,  grasp  quickly  and  surely, else  you'll  fail.  If 
it  is  missed,  yoo  are  rewarded  with  a  heavy  humming  sound  like  unto  a  bum- 
ble  bee,  but  unlike  the  bee,  the  sound  receding  instead  of  approaching. 

This  beetle  deposits  it£  eggs  high  up  on  the  trunk,  in  the  forks  and  on  the 
limbs.  I  once  cut  them  from  a  limb  as  high  as  my  shoulder,  and  three  feet 
firom  the  mun  stalk.  Castings  are  never  or  very  seldom  thrown  out  by  this 
species,  but  a  little  dark  spot  may  be  seen,  and  from  it  a  liquid  substance  usu- 
ally oozes,  discoloring  the  tree  slightly.  The  practiced  eye  can  easily  detect 
it,  while  the  unskillful  would  frequently  fail.  I  have  generally  cut  one  from 
a  single  opening.  In  one  case  I  cut  five  closely  huddled  together,  in  another 
seven,  in  another,  so  many  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  count. 

DiFFEBENCEB. — The  borers  aredistinguished  by  thenames  "  round-headed  " 
and  "fiat-headed,"  on  account  of  the  shape  of  that  organ.  The  fiat-headed 
in  color  is  pale,  as  if  sick  of  his  occupation ;  has  his  tail  turned  generally 
around  towards  his  head — resembling  poverty  "trying  to  make  both  ends 
meet."  Its  head  is  very  much  enlarged,  as  if  be  thought  size  of  cranium  in- 
dicated brain;  at  any  rate,  he  outwits  the  wisest  of  us.  The  round-headed 
borer  is  of  a  light-yellowish  color,  head  brown,  borny,  polished,  and  black. 
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Rebcedies. — The  oa\j  effectual  remedy  is  cold  iteel.  Take  a  good  pruD- 
iag-kaife,  cat  him  out,  cut  him  in  two,  then  yon  know  his  ooane  is  ended.  If  he 
has  eDtered  the  body  of  the  tree,  take  k  steel  stay  of  an  old  umbrella,  file  one 
end  into  the  shape  of  an  arrow-head,  follow  him  up  with  it,  (the  moiatare 
OD  the  iron  will  indicate  when  he  has  been  reached  — geoerally  be  will  be  im- 
paled on  the  end  of  the  steel  barb,)  draw  him  out  and  slow  do  quarter ;  if 
this  doea  not  succeed,  use  a  mallet  and  chisel.  Do  not  bury,  cremate}  or  even 
ehed  tears  over  the  corpse.  Hi«  injury  to  the  tree  ia  bis  monument.  Oblit. 
erate  this  if  possible  by  covering  with  moist  earth  or  anything  to  keep  the 
wound  from  drying  out,  that  it  may  heal  over  as  fast  as  possible. 

Examine  your  trees  carefully,  not  later  than  June  20di ;  repeat  the  opera- 
tion by  the  middle  of  August,  a  third  time  between  the  10th  and  15th  of 
October;  and  for  fear  some  have  been  misaed,  go  over  the  orchard  in  April. 
Too  much  time,  you  say?  Yon  nve  iime  and  temper  by  such  care;  a  good 
hand  will  examine,  in  April  or  October,  If  the  trees  have  been  properly  at- 
tended to  in  June  and  August,  when  they  are  the  worst,  606  trees  per  day 
with  ease. 

ConcLCBioM. — In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  plant  treee;  take  care  of  them 
that  you  may  enjoy  the  fruit,  if  not  yourself,  then  your  children  or  somebody 
else's  children.  He  is  a  selfish  man  who  looks  only  to  himself;  whoever 
plants  trees  oo  these  pruries  ia  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 

Mb.  Peblet  thinks  the  beetle  lives  only  two  years;  and  finds  the  borer 
in  his  own  orchard  two  feet  from  the  ground,  in  some  of  his  neighbor's,  foar 
feet. 

Dr.  Woodward  cut,  from  a  peach  tree,  a  round-headed  borer,  as  high  as 
be  could  conveniently  reach,  February  13th,  1880. 

Mr.  Hindhan  thinks  a  healthy  tree  is  not  attacked  by  beetles.  When 
the  borer  gets  into  the  heart  of  the  tree,  let  it  alone.  Hunt  the  ^g  where 
it  is  deposited,  and  crush  it. 

He  was  asked  if  he  kept  them  out  of  his  orchard  in  this  way,  and  answered 
that  he  had  not 

Mr.  Peblet  ia  skeptical  in  the  matter  of  killing  %gs,  and  thinks  do 
healthy  tree  exempt  from  the  deposit.  Round-beaded  borer  eggs  are  d^Msited 
on  smooth  surface;  flat-headed,  on  roughsurfaces,  usually  where  the  wood  and 
bark  join,  where  a  limb  has  been  cut  off.    Can  examine  200  treea  per  day. 

Mr.  Rosimqtom  asks  if  the  flat-beaded  borer  is  idendcal  with  that  of  the 
soft-maple  borer. 

Dr.  Woodward  has  seen  them  in  apple,  soft  maple,  and  hickory. 

The  Secretary  asked  leave,  which  was  granted,  to  insert  in  the  report  the 
statement  made  by  G.  C.  Brackett  in  the  last  Slate  Report,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  attacks  not  only  the  apple,  but  the  peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  soft 
maple,  oak,  mountain  ash,  linden,  box  elder,  beach,  elm,  and  willow." 

Dr.  Woodward  then  read  the  following  paper :  ^  , 
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Mr.  Preaidtnt:  I  bc%  leave  to  offer  a  paper  od  some  queatians  of  import- 
ance to  all  horticultarists. 

From  reports  made  from  time  to  time  b7  members  of  the  New  York 
and  other  State  societies,  some  of  them  taken  from  the  FntU  Recorder,  it 
seems  to  bare  beeo  proven  that  the  ravages  of  the  flat-head  and  round-head 
borers  may  be  prevented  by  washing  the  crown,  bole  and  large  branches  of 
trees  with  a  wash  composed  of  one  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  three  gallons 
of  soft  soap,  dissolved  in  three  gallons  of  hot  water,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
ten  gallons  of  cold  rainwater.  This  is  to  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  old 
broom,  filling  all  cracks  or  wounds,  daring  May  and  June,  which  is  the  time 
when  the  beetle  deposits  its  e^iB.  It  is  clamed  that  the  mixture  is  so  offens- 
ive to  the  beetle  that  it  wilt  avoid  trees  so  treated. 

It  is  claimed,  and  thought  to  be  proven,  that  the  "fire  blight"  or  "pear 
blight"  is  caused  by  fungus  on  the  bark,  and  kills  the  wood  beneath.  Baw 
linseed  oil  painted  on  the  trunk  and  as  &r  as  possible  on  the  branches,  once 
a  month  through  the  months  of  summer,  is  said  by  reliable  men  who  have 
tried  it,  to  be  a  sure  preventive ;  and  if  a  tree  is  attacked  by  the  disease,  cut 
away  and  bum  the  trimmings,  and  then  oil  the  cut  ends.  It  is  recommended 
also  to  slit  the  bark  of  the  branches,  and  fill  the  slits  with  the  oil.  A  white- 
wash of  lime  and  sulphur  early  in  the  spring  and  again  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  is  said  to  be  a  preventive. 

The  great  euemies  of  the  strawberry  are  the  grub,  which  cuts  the  crown 
and  the  roots,  and  the  leaf  roller,  which  attacks  the  plants  about  the  end  of 
the  fruit  season.  Salt  applied  to  the  ground  before  planted,  about  two  quarts 
to  the  square  rod,  will  effectually  clear  the  ground  of  these  pests ;  and  if  the 
plants  grown  in  hills  orrows  are  attacked,  sow  the  salt  between  the  plants,  but 
not  on  the  leaves,  and  the  grub  will  disappear.  For  the  leaf  roller,  a  solution 
of  Paris  green  sprinkled  on  the  leaves  will  destroy  the  worm ;  but  the  solution 
should  be  used  two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of  a  couple  of  weeks,  till  the 
leaves  have  ceased  to  grow.  Strewing  dry  straw  or  hay  over  the  plants,  and 
burning  it,  is  claimed  as  not  only  destroying  the  worm,  but  of  benefit  to  the 
plant,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  bum  the  crown  of  the  plant.  This  last  to  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  dead,  in  the  autumn. 

Another  idea  which  seems  of  value  is,  that  if  coal-ashee  are  kept  from  rain, 
and  made  to  receive  wash-water  and  chamber  slops,  they  will  be  found  a  val- 
uable manure  for  fruit  trees.  The  iron  in  the  ashes  will  be  in  the  best  coodi^oo 
to  be  assimilated,  and  will  tend  to  retain  moistUFe.  At  the  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber, our  President  presented  some  apple-tree  roots  attacked  by  the  root  blight, 
reqneeUng  that  an  etamination  be  made,  and  reported  on.  The  roots  were 
very  dry,  but  when  soaked  in  water  and  subjected  to  the  microscope,  found 
both  dead  insects  and  some  kind  of  fungus.  I  could  not  determine  which  was 
primary,  but  as  micelium,  like  that  of  some  other  fungoids,  was  seen,  I  was  led 
to  think  the  fungus  was  led  on  by  the  insect.  This  disease  is  said  to  be  so 
contagious  that  it  is  recommended  to  burn  every  nursery  tree  so  affected,  and 
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for  those  buying  trees  to  ez&miQe  them  carefully  and  refuse  to  take  *aj  hav 
ing  the  least  appearance  of  the  disease.  Knowing  as  we  do  that  do  insect  or 
fungus  will  live  in  the  presence  of  carbolic  acid,  I  should  think  watering  the 
roots  with  eoap-suds  with  the  acid  dissolved  in  it,  would  eradicate  the  peat 

I  beg  leave  to  state  that  for  some  years  I  have  had  no  personal  experience 
in  these  matters,  but  have  culled  from  ray  readings  those  thoughts  which  reo- 
ommend  themBelves  to  my  judgment,  and  as  such  are  offered  to  the  Society. 

The  Doctor  stated  that  Capt.  Bacon,  of  Iowa,  had  tried  linseed  oil,  and 
found  it  efficacious. 

Mr.  Marvim  asked  if  the  rough  bark  should  be  taken  off. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Ferley  finds  dead  and  tight  bark  on  trees.  Wants  information  what 
to  do     He  cuts  it  off. 

The  Secretary  does  the  same,  and  finds  no  injury  resulting  from  the  cat- 
ting. 

Mr.  Marvin  applies  a  strong  solution  of  concentrated  lye,  one  box  to  three 
gallons  of  water,  applied  by  a  swab.    If  tree  is  hide-bound,  slit  with  a  knife. 


MBETINO  HELD  MARCH  13,  1S80. 

Society  met  at  2  p.  m.,  Rev.  Mr.  McMillan  presidiDg. 

After  attending  to  some  business  matters,  the  Society  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  "best  method  and  tJme  of  pruning  fruit  trees." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  Secretary,  who  is  opposed  to  cutting  off 
laige  limbs  under  any  circumstanceB.  Limbs  thicker  than  a  lead  pen<ut 
should  not  be  cut,  and  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  orchard,  most  of  the 
trimming  may  be  done  by  pinching.  He  trims  at  any  time,  but  prefers  the 
spring;  finds  wounds  heal  mostrapidly  when  made  in  June.  Heavily-pruned 
trees  die. 

Mr.  Marvin  cuts  off  large  limbs  and  has  no  trouble  with  the  treee  living, 
provided  they  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  Trees  need  light  and  sun.  Prnned 
in  the  spring  of  1879 ;  hod  a  heavy  crop  of  apples,  and  the  trees  grew  rap- 
idly ;  applied  a  wash,  and  the  wounds  healed.  The  best  time  to  trim  is  when 
one  has  time  and  a  sharp  knife;  generally  trims  in  March;  cuts  limbs  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Has  noticed,  in  one  or  two  cases,  the  bark  underneath 
the  wound  discolored ;  but  the  trees  were  not  in  a  healthy  condition,  boren 
having  injured  them.  Trimmed  a  few  years  ago;  the  wounds  are  all  healed, 
and  the  apples  are  larger  and  better ;  finds  the  largest  limbs  on  the  soutli  side. 
Trims  from  the  upper  part  of  the  limb,  so  as  to  make  the  branches  project 
downward.     The  sap  of  the  tree  does  not  flow  downward. 

Prop.  Eean  asks,  since  in  trimming  the  circulation  is  restricted,  does  it 
not  act  with  more  vigor,  and  produce  better  fruit?  The  grape,  which  is  trim- 
med yearly,  lives  lo  a  great  age. 

Mb.  RosiNriTON  thinks  the  compariHoa  of  the  grape  will  not  hold  good  with 
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the  apple,  since  the  grape  grows  on  new  wood.  Pruning  in  summer  tende  to 
produce  more  fruit,  and  it  is  better  to  pick  off  the  auperabuodance  of  apples 
rather  than  trim  for  that  purpose.  Trim  early  in  winter,  or  soon  after  the 
leaves  appear. 

Mr.  McMillan  has  not  had  much  experience,  but  iadorsea  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  Secretary's  views.  Tries  to  make  the  tree  balance  itself;  trims  when 
limbs  are  small ;  does  not  wait  until  they  are  large.  Is  of  the  opinion  limbs 
should  Qot  be  cut  too  close.  Smooth  the  wound,  and  the  more  vigorous  the 
tree  the  better  it  heals. 

Ms.  Becewith:  Pruning  invariably  injures  the  trees  when  limbs  are  an 
inch  in  diameter;  thinks  it  dangerous  in  this  climate.  Pruning  will  have  the 
same  effect  on  size  of  apples,  as  plucking  the  superabundance.  Has  cut  off 
trees  and  cleft-grafted,  but  lost  the  trees. 

Dr.  Woodward  confirms  the  killing  of  apple  trees  out  away  and  then 
grafted. 

Mr.  Beckwith  thinks  cleft  grafting  will  do  in  New  York,  where  he  has 
known  it  to  succeed,  but  Kansas  is  not  Mew  York.  Trees  decay  sooner  if 
injured  on  the  south  aida  Intensecoldinwinter,  followed  by  sunshine,  causes 
the  bark  on  the  south  side  of  the  trees  sometimes  to  become  discolored,  and 
unless  it  assumes  its  natural  color,  the  tree  dies.    Trim  early  in  the  season. 

Me.  Bowen  agrees  with  the  Secretary;  does  not  want  to  cut  limbs  thicker 
than  a  pen  handle;  trims  in  winter,  and  leaves  the  limbs  on  the  ground  for 
the  rabbits  to  gnaw;  for  ten  years  trimmed  heavily,  and  injured  his  trees; 
trimmed  to  make  trees  grow  to  suit  himself,  but  failed ;  the  leas  pruning  the 
better,  except  to  remove  water  sprouts;  when  limbs  are  inclined  to  split  the 
tree,  bind  them  with  common  fence  wire,  placing  old  boot  leather  between 
the  wire  and  limb.  The  part  of  hia  orchard  trimmed,  as  he  thought  judi- 
ciously, is  all  dead.  When  a  limb  is  cut,  it  begins  to  decay  from  that  point 
down. 

The  general  opinion  expressed  by  the  Society  was,  that  If  a  limb  is  cut  off, 
it  should  not  be  too  close  to  the  body. 

Dr.  Woodward  then  presented  the  following,  on  Flax-seed  Oil  and  Pear 
Blight:  In  addition  to  what  I  read  to  the  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  on  the 
above  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  Dr.  Chenowith,  of  Jefferson  county, 
Ky.,  reported  to  the  State  Association  "that  be  had  found  the  application  of 
the  oil  to  his  trees  a  perfect  remedy  for  blight,  after  failing  with  various  other 
things.  The  oil  completely  blackens  the  bark,  a  distinct  line  marking  the 
covered  and  uncovered  parta."  I  think  the  rationale  of  the  matter  is  this: 
Every  fungoid  growth,  as  every  insect,  has  breathing  pores,  through  which 
air  must  pass  to  sustain  life;  linseed  oil,  more  than  any  other  vegetable  oil, 
baa  a  large  portion  of  albuminoid  matter  in  its  compoaition.  This  albumen 
completely  seals  those  pores,  making  them  impervious  to  air;  consequently 
they  (the  apores  of  the  fungus)  cannot  develop,  neither  can  spores  from  the 
air  around  find  a  suitable  nidus  in  (or  on)  which  lo  grow.     The  Bame_pf  the 
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insect:  even  if  it  be  an  animalcQle,  its  breathiog  poree  are  bo  filled  as  to  de- 
stroy it.  

UEETING  HELD  APRIL  10,  1680. 
Mr.  Ferley  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Bowen  read  the  following  paper: 

THE  BEST  WAT  TO  HANDLE  APPLES. 

My  experience  and  observatjon  have  convinced  me  that  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  apple  is,  with  care.  My  instruction  to  hired  help  is  to  handle 
them  u  carei^lly  as  if  they  were  ^gs.  Summer  and  fall  varieties  require 
less  care  than  winter  varieties.  Those  that  are  to  be  used  in  a  few  days  may 
be  shaken  from  the  trees,  but  long  keepers  must  be  picked  by  band.  Apples 
must  be  left  on  the  tree  until  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  then  thesooner  gathered 
the  better.  My  mode  of  gathering  is  to  hire  two  boya,  give  ea&h  a  bucket 
with  a  hook  attached  to  the  handle ;  let  one  boy  get  into  one  side  of  the  tree, 
the  other  upon  the  opposite  side;  hang  their  buckets  in  a  convenient  place 
and  go  to  work.  The  small  and  defective  apples  drop  on  the  ground,  to  be 
gathered  up  afterward  and  sent  to  the  cider  mill ;  place  the  good  apples  care- 
fully in  the  buckets.  I  remain  on  the  ground  to  pick  from  the  lower  branches 
and  to  empty  the  buckets,  whm  filled,  into  a  sack,  and  then  haul  to  the  home 
OQ  a  sled.     Myself  and  two  boys  will  gather  60  bushels  per  day. 

As  apples  are  brought  from  the  orchard,  they  must  be  put  in  a  oool,  dry 
place,  that  they  may  go  through  a  sweat.  Use  rail  pens  for  the  purpose. 
In  four  or  five  weeks  they  will  do  to  sort  over,  and  then  move  the  good  ap- 
ples into  winter  quarters.  A  good  cellar  makes  good  winter  quarters.  Store 
in  bins  four  feet  wide,  four  feet  deep,  and  twelve  feet  loog.  Afler  the  bins 
are  full,  cover  the  apples  with  paper.  They  keep  best  in  the  dark.  Each 
variety  must  be  kept  separate,  and  remais  undisturbed  unUl  ready  for  market 

Apples  should  never  be  pitched  and  tumbled  about,  but  whenever  handled, 
care  should  be  used  to  avoid  bruising.  Never  pour  or  turn  them  out  of  a 
sack,  but  lay  the  sack  carefully  down,  take  hold  of  the  lower  end,  and  pull 
it  gently  off  the  apples. 

Always  grade  into  first  and  second  classes.  Sound  and  fair-sized  form  the 
first,  sound  and  undersized  the  second  class;  small,  imperfect  and  defective 
ones,  carry  to  the  cider  mill.  Every  producer  of  fruit  should  take  pride  in 
placing  his  fruit  on  the  market,  not  only  in  an  attractive  shape,  but  also  in  a 
condition  that  will  command  the  highest  market  price. 

Pick  in  October.     I  prefer  a  one-bushel  sack  to  a  box. 

ETEBQKEENS. 

J.  M.  Hall  has  been  tolerably  successful  in  growing  evergreens.  He 
brought  from  Illinois  the  balsam  fir,  Norway  spruce  and  arbor  vitee,  and  ob- 
tained red  cedar  in  Kansas.  Austrian  and  Scotch  pine  grow  well.  Norway 
spruce  can  be  made  a  nice  tree,  but  the  climate  is  not  favorable;  almost  every 
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year  finds  the  leaders  killed.  In  planting,  make  the  holes  large,  aod  plant 
sear  the  surface.  Transplant  when  the  new  growth  has  commenced.  Keep 
the  rooto  moist,  else  the  tree  fails. 

Mb.  Perlet  some  years  ago  planted  2,000  Norway  spruce,  6  inches  high ; 
they  are  DOW  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  and  he  has  obeerved  no  leaders  killed  till 
last  year.  Prefers  red  cedar  for  hardiness  and  Norway  spruce  for  wind-breaks. 
Recommends  red  cedar,  white  pine,  Scotch  pine,  balsam  fir.  Does  not  like 
Austrian  pine,  as  they  turn  brown  in  winter.  Transplant  about  the  time  they 
b^n  to  grow.    Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  roots  moist 

CUBRAMTB. 

Db.  Woodwabd  recommends  placing  rocks  in  the  holes  where  currants 
are  seL  Thinks  they  are  good  for  root  draining.  Has  been  aucceesful  in 
Illinois  by  that  method,  as  well  as  with  the  quince. 

Mb.  Hall  thinks  rocks  good  for  any  shrubbery.  Currants  need  shade 
and  deep  mulching.  Planted  in  the  apple-tree  rows,  and  had  no  trouble  un- 
til the  grasshoppers  killed  them. 

PEACH. 

The  Secbetaby  stated  that  Mr.  Maxwell  recommended  seedling  peaches 
grown  from  pits  of  budded  fruit  isolated  from  infiuencee  of  seedlings,  and 
asked  for  information. 

Mb.  Perlet  discarded  seedlings. 

Rev.  Mr.  McMillan  said  that  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  he  brought  a  sack  of 
pita  from  Illinois  for  a  neighbor;  these  produced  excellent  fruit.  Has  planted 
the  pits  grown  from  them,  and  they  have  produced  the  same  kind.  Cannot 
say  that  they  will  always  reproduce. 


MEETING  HELD  MAY  8,  1880. 

The  Secretary  showed  specimens  of  the  "rascal  leaf  crumpler,"  stating 
that  they  were  denuding  parts  of  his  orchard,  and  asked  for  a  remedy. 

Dr.  Woodwabd  recommended  Paris  green  or  London  purple,  applied 
with  a  sprinkler;  also  to  pass  through  the  orchard  with  a  lighted  taper  in 
night-time,  and  kill  the  moths  by  alluring  them  into  the  blase. 

Db.  Woodward  asked  for  a  method  of  catching  the  May  beetle. 

The  Secbetabt  recommended  that  tin  buckets  or  any  smooth-suVfaced 
Tssael,  partly  filled  with  water,  be  placed  on  the  ground,  with  a  lighted  torch 
near  by.  The  light  would  attract  them,  and  they  would  fall  into  the  water 
and  be  drowned.  

MEETING  HELD  AUGUST  12,  1880,  AT  THE  HOUSE  OF  MR.  PEELEY. 
The  meeting  was  large,  and  the  weather  pleasanL 

Mb.  Pebley  placed  on  exhibition  61  varieties  of  apples,  besides  pears, 
peaches,  grapes,  etc    His  orchard  of  3,600  trees  is  a  model  of  neatness  and 

thrift. 
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UpoD  the  Eubject  of  borers,  McFarland,  McMillao,  Hubbard,  Boweo  and 
Hayes  reported  the  insect  scarcer  this  season  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Perley 
finds  msDy,  and  reliea  on  the  knife  for  protection.  A  wash  of  alkali  and 
soap  may  assist. 

Od  motion,  the  Society  declared  by  vote  that  the  only  snccessful  remedy 
against  the  borer  is  to  remove  it  with  a  knife.  To  the  question,  "Are  boren 
worse  in  one  locality  than  another?"  it  was  generally  answered  "No,  if  proper 
care  has  been  taken." 
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lOrguiied  Jmnumrjr  17,  1BT8,) 

REPORTED  BY  THE  6ECRETAEY. 

Officers  for  1881 : 

Pretideat  — J.  L.  Williams,  Oswego. 

Vice  Preeidentt — First,  0.  G.  Braught,  second,  Gilbert  Stover,  Oswego. 

Secretary — H,  S.  Coley,  Osw^o. 

Treaturer — J.  A.  Gatea,  Oswego. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
1880: 

The  past  year  has  been  very  satisiactory  to  the  horticultural  intereets  in 
the  county;  the  Society  has  nearly  doubled  its  membership,  and  a  largely  in- 
creased interest  has  been  manifested  by  ^1  the  members.  The  acreage  of 
fruit  during  the  past  year  has  been  largely  increased,  and  those  of  as  who  are 
engaged  in  raising  fruit  for  profit,  as  we  add  up  the  sales  for  the  year,  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  results. 

FIRST  MEETING. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  Freeident,  J. 
L.  Williams,  June  dth.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  during  the  day,  many 
memb^  were  unable  to  attend,  but  there  was  a  fair  attendance. 

The  President  promptly  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  the  appointed  hour. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  subject  of  the  strawberry  was  introduced,  and  after  hearing  the  re- 
marks of  several  members  on  the  subject,  the  Society  recommended  but  four 
kinds,  viz.,  Wilson's  Albany,  Charlee  Downing,  Monarch  of  the  West  and 
Kentucky  ( late.)  Houghton's  gooseberry  was  also  highly  recommended  for 
this  locality. 

Owing  to  the  threatening  weather,  the  Society  adjourned  early,  to  meet  at 
the  residence  of  the  Secretary,  June  15th. 

Dis-izpdnyCOOgle 
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MEETING  HELD  JUNE  16.  1880. 

Tbe  Society  met  as  per  adjourDmeot,  on  above  date.  The  day  was  fiae,  and 
tbe  attendance  above  the  average. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  J.  L.  Williams. 

Minutes  of  tbe  former  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Tbere  was  a  fine  collection  of  fruit  exhibited  by  N.  Sanford,  C.  O.  Perkins, 
J.  B.  Draper  and  H.  S.  Coley,  consistJDg  of  ripe  apples,  peachee,  cherriee  and 
raspberries.  The  Society  vould  recommend  an  addidon  to  tbe  strawberry 
list  named  at  former  meeting,  viz.,  tbe  Sharpless.  Would  recommend,  also, 
that  a  much  larger  amount  of  cherry  trees  should  be  rused,  aa  large  orders 
have  been  received  by  nurserymen  that  could  not  be  filled.  The  kinds  rec> 
ommended  were  the- Richmond,  English  Morelio,  Belle  Magnifique,  and  Qov. 
Wood.  On  tbe  subject  of  raspberry,  the  Society  report  McCormick  the  beet 
black,  and  the  Turner  the  beet  red  berry  for  cultivation. 

Dinner  being  announced,  the  Societygatheredaround  the  table  loaded  with 
the  delicacies  of  the  season,  to  which  all  did  ample  justice. 

After  dinner  tbe  Society  took  a  look  at  the  orchard  of  the  Secretary,  which 
was  found  to  be  in  a  fine  condition,  the  trees  being  well  loaded  with  fruit,  the 
apples  eapecially  bo. 

A  committee  of  three  was  sect  to  the  residence  of  C.  0.  Perkins,  to  exam- 
ine hie  trees  and  show  for  fruit.  Tbe  committee  on  returning  reported  that 
they  found  everything  in  nice  order  on  tbe  premises,  the  grape  and  plum  crop 
remarkably  heavy — curcnlio,  however,  having  damaged  the  plum  to  some 
extent 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  tbe  residence  of  C.  G.  Braught,  July  3d, 
for  a  picnic 

MEETING  HELD  JULY  3,  AT  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  C.  G.  BRAUGHT. 

The  day  being  stormy,  many  of  the  meml>ers  were  unable  to  attend. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and 
approved. 

The  display  of  fruit  by  MeBsrs.  Sanford,  Braught,  Coley  and  Williams  waa 
the  finest  of  the  season,  consisting  of  apples,  peaches,  blackberries,  plums, 
and  crabs.  The  display  made  by  tbe  Secretary,  of  Early  Harvest,  Red  June 
and  Astracban  apples,  was  exceptionally  fine. 

After  discussion  of  the  plum  subject,  three  kinds  only  were  recommended, 
namely,  Wild  Gooae,  Missouri,  Texas  and  Chickasaw  varieties,  the  last  two 
named  being  scarcely  ever  troubled  with  curculio,  all  other  kinds  sufiering 
greatly  by  this  peet.    The  subject  of  the  apple  was  then  introduced. 

Mr.  Bbadoht  wanted  to  know' why  it  was  that  a  great  many  apple  trees 
only  bear  on  the  north  side  of  the  trees. 

Me.  Samford  stated  in  his  opinion  it  was  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  tbe 
high  winds  prevailing  from  a  southerly  direction,  which  destroyed  many  blos- 
soms on  that  side  of  the  tree,  and  by  tbe  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  on  that 
wde,  causing  the  bloom  to  fall.  CiOOqIc 
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Mb.  Coley  took  the  poeitioo  that  lov  beadiog  would  remedy  the  difBculty; 
that  the  priocipal  cause  was  trimmiDg  too  high,  leaving  the  body  exposed 
to  the  Bun,  which  io  this  locality  was  very  hot  during  the  montba  of  July  aod 
August,  80  much  bo  that  it  scalded  the  south  aide  of  the  tree,  causing  the  bark 
to  peel  off  ia  mauy  iostances,  thereby  stopping  the  flow  of  sap;  and  but  very 
little  if  aoy  bloom  was  ever  thrown  out  on  that  side.  He  further  stated,  that 
on  all  trees  where  the  trunk  was  veil  shaded,  you  would  find  no  peroeptJble 
difference  in  the  fruiting. 

After  further  discussion  on  the  subject,  the  Society  decided  the  reasons  of 
Mr.  Coley  to  be  correct. 

Varieties  of  early  apples  recommended — Early  Harvest,  Carotiua  Sweet, 
Oaroiina  Bed  June  and  Astrachan,  the  last  a  shy  beacer,  but  of  excellent 
quality. 

Quite  a  number  of  new  members  were  added  to  the  list,  and  after  taking 
a  look  over  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Branght  and  returning  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
M(.  and  Mrs.  Braught  for  tbeir  efforts  to  make  the  meeting  a  success,  the 
Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  residence  of  Gilbert  Stover. 

MEETING  HELD  AT  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  G.  STOVER,  JULY  16,  1880. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  fruit  exhibited ;  among  the  lot  was  tbe  Gr^^g 
raspberry,  which  was  the  finest  berry  of  the  season.  It  was  raised  by  Dr. 
Oonner.  The  Society  do  cheerfully  recommend  it  in  this  locality.  A  small 
freestone  Green  Gage  plum  was  exbibiteti  by  tbe  Secretary,  which,  after  four 
years'  trial,  has  never  been  troubled  with  curculio. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  all  adjourned  to  tbe  table,  and  after  partaking 
of  tbe  abundance  thereon,  tbe  Society  resumed  business. 

A  great  many  complaints  were  brought  before  the  Society  in  r^ard  to  tbe 
peach  rot  It  was  found  the  early  peaches  were  most  subject  to  this  disease. 
After  careful  investigation,  tbe  Society  believe  the  cause  to  be  wet  weather, 
and  recommend  for  early  and  medium  peaches,  land  thoroughly  drained,  for 
late  peaches  just  the  reverse ;  very  little,  if  any  trimming.  And  while  on  this 
subject,  viz.,  the  subject  of  trimming  trees,  the  Society  would  advise  all  per- 
sons whenever  a  tree-trimmer  comes  aloog,  be  it  apple  or  peach,  give  him  a 
cold  reception.  A  small  amount  of  pruning  for  apple  and  none  for  the  peach, 
is  recommended  in  this  locality.    Tree  peddlers  were  handled  without  gloves. 

Mb.  Coley  said  while  out  in  Chautauqua  county,  be  saw  some  Ohio  men 
deliver  $1,700  worth  of  trees,  or  rather  their  bills  called  for  that  amount; 
one-fourth  of  the  trees  were  dead ;  the  Bartlett,  Seckel,  and  several  other  com- 
mon varieties  of  pears,  were  labeled  with  some  higbfalutin  names,  and  were 
sold  to  the  farmers  there  for  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  dollars  apiece, 
when  they  could  have  been  bought  at  any  borne  nursery  at  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  cents  each.  As  tar  as  this  Society  is  concerned,  no  foreign  treo-peddler 
need  apply.  (\M>a|(> 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  Barnes's  Perry,  July  SOtBr         (> 
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MEETING  HELD  AT  BABNEffS  FEERY,  JULY  30.  1880. 

Preaideot  io  the  chair.     MinuUa  read  and  approved. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended.  A  magnificent  display  of  fruit  was 
placed  on  the  tables,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  same  and  report. 

Adjourned  to  dinner. 

After  partaking  of  a  bountiful  repast,  the  Society  renewed  business. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  that  the  Society  make  a  display  of  fruit  at  the 
coming  county  fair,  also  at  the  Mississippi  Valley  Fair  Association,  at  St. 
Loaia. 

Rain  began  to  fall,  and  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  Oswego  next  r^^lar 
meeting. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  varieties  of  apples  were  sent  b>  the  Horticultural 
Fair,  at  St  Louis,  besides  twenty  varieties  of  pears,  peaches,  etc.  Tbie  being 
the  only  county  in  Kaneas  represented  on  that  occasion,  and  not  having  at- 
tended a  fair  of  that  magnitude,  we  supposed  that  the  finest  fruit  was  the 
largest  and  best  matured  of  the  kind  shown;  but  in  that,  according  to  the 
views  taken  by  the  judges  there,  we  were  mistaken,  as  they  decided  that  the 
Bartlett  pears  we  exhibited,  weighing  seventeen  oances,  and  perfect  in  every 
respect,  were  too  large  and  overgrown,  and  awarded  the  preminm  to  an  eight- 
ounce  pear.  The  same  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  caused  us  to 
lose  the  Duchesse  pear  and  Maiden's  Blush  apple,  and  many  other  specimens. 
tTotwithstanding  their  decision,  this  Society  will  continue  raising  large  pears. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  have  borne  heavily  here  this  season.  No  blight;  wood 
growth  excellent;  curculio  the  only  insect  doing  material  damage. 

The  following  ia  a  list  uf  apples  recommended  by  the  Society: 

Early  Applet — Early  Harvest,  Carolina  Red  June,  Red  Astracban,  Caro- 
lina Sweet. 

Atltttmn  Apples — Mfuden's  Blush  and  Rambo. 

Late  Fall  and  Early  Wmler — Jonathan,  Fallawater,  Shannon's  Pippin, 
Ladyfinger,  and  Buckingham. 

Keepert — Willow  Twig,  Ben  Davis,  Rome  Beauty,  Wineeap,  Rawlee  Genet, 
and  White  Winter  Pearmain. 
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{Orgknlied  Uar,  IKl.) 


BEPORTED  BV  THE  8ECRETAHY. 

Officers  for  1881 : 

Pretident — L,  L.  Terwilliger,  Lansing. 
Secretary — A.  G.  Chandlee,  Leavenworth. 
Treaiurer — E.  J.  Holmao,  Leavenworth. 
But  few  meetings  were  held  in  1880. 
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LYON  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

REPORTED   BY   THE   FRESIDENT. 

Officers  for  1881 : 

Ptetideid — R;  Millikeo,  Emporia. 

Vice  Pretidmt — J.  V.  BaDdoIpb,  Emporia. 

Secretary — C.  L.  Hartman,  Emporia. 

Treaeurer — Wm.  Hoi  lings  worth,  Emporia. 

This  Society  made  a  very  successful  year's  work  in  1880.  The  meetinga 
have  been  pleasaDt  and  profitable.  Tbe  plau  of  alterDating  the  meetings  be- 
tween the  city  of  Emporia  and  surrounding  villagea  during  winter  mooths, 
and  in  summer  of  the  form  of  picnics,  was  adopted  with  satisfactory  reeuJts. 
ExhibitioDS  of  horticultural  products  are  made  a  prominent  feature  during 
these  meetings.  Small  premiums  are  offered  for  the  production  of  new  fruila 
and  vegetables. 

The  Society  will  enter  upon  the  new  year,  1881,  with  more  vitality  and 
promise  of  good  work  than  has  characterized  its  proceedings  for  years. 


MANHATTAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

|0rg«Dii«d  JuDUnr;  !4. 1871.) 
REPORTED   BY   PROF.   E.   A.   POPENOE,  SBCRETASY. 

Officers  for  1881 : 

iVMMfent— T.  C.  Wells. 

Firtl  Vice  Prefident — Prof.  J.  D.  Walters,  State  Agricultural  College. 

Seamd  Vice  iVwideni— Prof.  G.  H.  Failyer,  State  Agricultural  College. 

Secretary — Prof.  E.  A.  Popenoe,  State  Agricultural  College. 

Treasurer — S.  D,  Moses,  Manhattan. 

During  the  year  1880,  tbe  Society  has  held  meetings  regularly  upon  the  ' 
secoud  Thursday  of  each  month,  excepting  the  months  of  October,  November 
and  December.  These  meetings  have  been  fairly  well  sustained  in  interest. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  last  annual  report,  the  Society  has  met  with  se- 
rioua  loss  in  the  death  of  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Ambrose  Todd,  one  of  ita  most 
efficient  and  enthusiastic  members.  At  tbe  annual  meeting,  held  on  January 
27,  1881,  the  following  resolutions  of  respect  were  adopted : 

Whtraa,  Since  onr  list  meeting,  ProvideDce  bu  removed  from  tmong  na  by  death, 
s  higbly-esleemed  tad  gained  member  of  this  Society,  in  the  penon  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Ambrose  Todd;  therefore, 

Baalvtd,  That  in  this  Tisitation  the  Society  has  Buetained  a  loaa  which  !■  deeply  de- 
plored.   EothueiaMically  iDter«s(«d  in  horUculture,  a  diligent  atudent  of  the  adence  and 
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art  ID  tbrtherance  of  which  this  Society  has  t>eeD  orgsniied,  an  active  and  efficient  mem- 
ber and  officer,  hia  place  cannot  Mon  be  easily  filled. 

Saolved,  That  we  here  record  our  appreciation  othia  qnalities,  not  only  as  a  member 
and  officer  of  this  Bodetj,  bat  as  a  citisen,  a  neightior  and  a  Chrislian.  Rta  parity  and 
worth  were  recopiized  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Beiolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Society,  published 
in  the  local  papers  of  Maohattao,  and  likewise  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Horticaltoral  Society  for  publication  in  his  annual  report. 

T.  C.  Wells, 
jAHia  H.  Lee, 
E.  A.  PoPBNOi^ 

Papers  upon  topics  of  horticultural  interest  have  been  preaented  at  each 
meeting,  and  these  hare  been  followed  by  more  or  less  extended  discusBion, 
participated  In  by  all.  The  following  list  of  subjects  are  among  those  pre- 
sented: "Hardy  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Perennial  Herljs,"  "Pruning," 
"Tree  Planting,"  "Small  Fruits,""  "Care  of  Growing  Plants  and  Vegeta- 
bles," "Plant  Growth,"  "Wayside  Notes  on  Horticulture,"  "Horticulture 
in  Switzerland,"  "Notes  on  Economic  Entomolt^.  Some  of  these  papers 
are  furnished  as  a  part  of  this  report  of  proceedings. 

A  few  promising  new  seedling  fruits  have  originated  on  the  grounds  of 
some  of  the  members,  aod  have  been  shown  at  the  meetings.  Amon^  these 
are  several  varieties  of  apples  that  may  call  for  further  notice. 

The  following  papers  have  been  presented  at  meetings  of  the  Society: 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  SHALL  FHDtTS. 
{Etai  Bl  Ihe  April  mecUmg,  by  T.  0.  WrIU,  FrtMml  qf  lit  Omltlr.) 

Those  of  US  who  came  to  Kansas  twenty-five  years  ago  will  remember  that 
we  had  very  little  variety  on  our  tables  in  those  days.  Com  bread  and  ba- 
con, "flap-jacks"  and  molasses,  were  the  staple  articles  of  diet.  Vegetables, 
even  potatoes,  were  scarcely  to  be  had;  canned  fruits  were  unknown,  and  no 
fresh  fruit  could  be  obtained,  not  even  the  wild  fruit  of  the  land,  for  the  time 
of  ripe  fruits  was  "oot  yet."  We  bad  no  railroad  then  to  briog  us  Michi- 
gan apples,  and  vegetation  was  alow  to  start,  for  the  spring  of  1865  was  very 
dry.  No  rain  fell  until  about  the  first  of  May.  We  remembered  then  the 
orchards  and  gardens  of  our  Eastern  homes.  When  at  last  the  rains  came 
and  the  grass  started,  the  prairies  were  searched  for  "greens,"  and  not  al- 
ways  with  the  best  result;  Ibr  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  the  Indian  plantain 
{CocaUa  tuberoaa')  was  mistaken  for  the  common  plantain,  and  there  was 
"poison  in  the  pot."  For  want  of  something  better,  the  young  fruit  of  the 
ground  plum  was  cooked,  and  we  called  them  "  prairie  peas  "  {Aatragalw 
eaiyoeaTput').  By-and-by,  aa  the  season  advanced,  wild  fruit  was  obtained. 
Scattered  here  and  there  on  the  prairies,  a  few  small  patches  of  wild  straw- 
berries were  found.  Then  came  the  wild  gooseberries  and  blackcap  raspber- 
ries, on  the  creek  bottoms  and  in  the  ravines.  I  found  no  npe  blackberries 
until  several  years  after.     Later  In  the  season,  we  feasted  on  wild  plums;  . 
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and  the  grapee  were  b^  no  meaaa  to  be  deapUed,  though  Boiall,  seed;,  aud 
sour. 

Excuse  this  prelude — you  wanted  my  experience  with  small  fruits.  I  made 
my  first  strawberry  bed  in  the  spring  of  1858.  Selecting  a  spot  as  much  shel- 
tered as  possible,  spaded  the  soil  deep,  making  it  fine  and  mellow.  The 
plants  used  were  wild  ones  from  the  prairies,  for  we  bad  not  thought  then  of 
getting  plants  by  mail,  and  there  was  no  express.  They  grew  and  bore  well, 
and  although  the  berriee  were  not  three  inches  in  diameter,  or  even  in  cir- 
cumference, they  were  much  larger  than  when  growing  wild,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  We  enjoyed  the  fruit  from  that  bed  for  years.  Ten  years  after,  on 
another  farm,  I  made  a  new  bed,  and  planted  wild  vines  again,  and  also  some 
of  the  cultivated  varieties,  and  I  have  since  tried  others.  Of  these,  the  Ag- 
riculturist all  died  before  fruiting;  the  Jucunda  lived  along  for  two  or  three 
years,  then  dropped  away  i  Owen's  Seedling  proved  hardy,  and  the  fruit  sweet 
and  good,  but  very  little  of  it;  Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Col.  Cheney  are  much 
like  Owen's  Seedling;  Napoleon  III,  hardy,  fruit  rather  small,  but  good; 
Wilson,  fruit  of  good  size,  but  sour,  and  the  vines  are  not  as  strong  and  thritly 
as  others  bearing  better  fruit ;  Metcalf,  very  early,  berries  eoh  and  deficient 
in  flavor — only  valuable  on  account  of  its  earlineas;  Nicanor,  early,  quality 
excellent,  medium  size;  Boyden's  No.  Thirty,  good  quality,  fair-sized  berry; 
G-reen  Prolific,  hardy,  first  picking  of  berries  large  and  good,  afterwards  they 
are  ill-shaped  and  small ;  KeDtucky,latestof  all, and  good  every  way;  Charles 
Downing,  good  iu  size  and  quality  of  berry;  Hovey's  Seodliog  is  an  old  va- 
riety, and  has  given  better  satisfaction  than  any  other,  of  excellent  qnalily, 
fair  size,  hardy  and  prolific — it  is  a  pistillate  variety,  and  some  plants  with 
perfect  flowers  must  he  set  near  them  to  make  them  bear.  Of  the  kinds  which 
I  have  tried,  I  prefer  the  Hovey,  Nicanor,  C.  Downing,  and  Kentucky. 
Strawberries  require  good  soil,  and  thorough  cultivation  all  the  season,  and 
a  slight  protection  in  winter.  Some  new  varieties  which  are  highly  recom- 
mended, such  as  the  American,  Sharpless  and  others,  I  have  not  tried. 

Of  the  blackcap  raspberries,  I  have  tried  the  wild,  from  the  woods ;  by  se- 
lecting the  plants  when  in  fruit,  very  good  berries  may  be  had,  but  it  ia 
probably  better  and  cheaper  in  the  end,  to  buy  some  of  tbe  improved  varie- 
ties. Davidson's  Thornless  is  very  early,  and  a  good  sweet  berry  of  fair  size, 
but  is  a  little  tender  in  exposed  situatians.  Doolittle  comes  a  little  later, 
about  the  same  size,  fair  quality,  and  more  hardy.  McCormick,  still  later, 
large  size,  and  bears  immense  crops.  I  have  not  tried  the  Gregg,  but  it  is 
recommended  as  more  hardy  and  of  larger  size  than  the  McCormick. 

Among  the  red  raspberries,  the  Clark  is  excellent  but  tender;  the  Turner 
is  the  only  one  in  this  class  that  I  can  recommend  for  general  cultivation,  and 
this  needs  some  protection,  but  is  a  good  berry.  All  raspberries  are  less  lia- 
ble to  be  winter-killed,  and  give  better  results,  when  planted  in  partial  shade, 
as  near  trees  or  a  fence. 

Among  blackberries,  the  Lawton  is  very  good  when  fully  ripe,  which  is  not 
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uDtil  some  dayB  after  turniDg  black;  U  ia,  however,  liable  to  winter-bill.  Tbe 
Kittatinny  ia  much  more  hardy,  and  a  large,  good  berry.  The  Snyder  is  said 
to  be  Btill  more  hardy,  and  good  quality.  Blackberries  do  not  require  high 
cultivadoD  oor  very  rich  soil.  The  young  shoots  should  be  pinched  bock 
when  three  or  four  feet  high. 

Among  gooseberries,  I  have  succeeded  only  with  the  Houghton  and  Pole 
Red  or  American  Seedling. 

In  currants,  the  old  Red  Dutch  and  tbe  White  Grape  are  as  productive  and 
good  as  any.  The  Versailles  has  very  long  branchee,  and  the  Cherry  is  very 
large,  but  sour  and  not  very  productive.  Currants  do  very  well  north  and 
east  of  a  fence,  or  in  the  partial  shade  of  trees.  I  have  planted  many  in  the 
full  sunshine,  sheltered  from  the  wind;  tbey  are  full  of  blossom  buds,  but 
whether  or  not  they  will  bear  enough  to  be  profitable  without  some  shade,  re- 
mains  to  be  proven.  Currants  require  much  pruning,  and  a  rich,  well-culti- 
vated soil. 

I  have  described  the  above  fruits  as  they  have  behaved  with  me.  In  other 
soils  or  with  better  cultivation,  the  results  might  be  different. 

PLANT   GROWTH. 
{AMrael  iif  a  pqptr  r»ad  »y  Pr^.  O.  H.  RiUytr,  qf  tht  Sbtli  AgriaiOvat  CoUtgi,  ol  Oit  Man  mtalug  tf  lit 

The  elements  composing  plants  have  been  designated  as  belonging  to  two 
classes  of  substances:  tbe  volatile  portions — those  that  escape  in  the  gaseous 
form  when  tbe  plant  is  burned ;  and  the  fixed — those  that  constitute  the  asb. 
Tbe  latter  are  derived  entirely  from  the  soil,  and  constitute  from  one  to  five 
per  cent,  of  tbe  dry  weight.  Among  the  various  substances  that  have  been 
found  in  the  ash  of  plants,  tbe  following  are  invariably  present  in  agricultu- 
ral plants:  Potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron,  as  bases;  and  as 
acids,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  silicic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid. 
The  total  amount  of  ash  varies  greatly  indifferent  plants, and  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  plant.  There  is  also  tbe  same  lack  of  agreement  in  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  several  asb  ingredients.  In  some  plants  or  parts  of  plants,  sil- 
ica predominates;  in  some,  potash ;  in  others,  phosphoric  acid,  etc.  Tbe  ash 
ingredients  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  plant.  Sulphur  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  albuminoids,  phosphorus,  or  the  pbospborized  oils,  that  act  as  a 
medium  for  the  transportation  of  the  already- prepared  proximate  principles  of 
plants.  Iron  ia  essential  to  the  formation  of  chloropbyl  grains,  without  which 
no  carbonic  anhydride  is  decomposed,  and  no  true  growth  can  take  place.  The 
alkalies  seem  to  act  as  bases  with  which  the  organic  acids  can  combine.  But 
there  is  generally  an  excess  of  these  fixed  materials,  that  performs  no  essen- 
tial office  whatever.  Tbey  are  in  solution  in  soil  water,  and  with  it  enter  tbe 
plant.  Some  of  these  superfiuous  ash  ingredients  remain  in  solution  in  the 
plant  juice;  a  portion  may  form  an  incrustation  on  the  cell  walls;  while  in 
many  cases  they  are  excreted  or  thrown  off,  and  appear  upon  the  sur&ce  of 
bark  and  leaf.    Silica  belongs  rather  to  these  superfluous  substances  than  to  [ 
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the  eeseDti&l.  It  was  supposed  that  silica  gives  streogth  and  rigidity  to  the 
stems  of  plaote.  But  it  is  dow  known  that  the  Btrength  of  stems  depends  but 
little  upon  the  presence  of  silica.  The  rigidity  is  imparted  by  the  absorbed 
water.  The  cereals  and  other  plants  experimented  upon  have  been  grown 
in  a  BolutJon  nearly  if  not  quite  free  from  silica.  These  plants  were  no  more 
inclined  to  lodge  than  plants  grown  in  ordinary  soil ;  though  the  latter  con- 
tained a  much  larger  portion  of  silica.  These  ash  ingredients  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  of  chief  importance.  They  are  important,  even  necessary ;  that 
IS,  a  certain  small  amount — small  as  compared  with  the  whole  plant.  But 
they  are  less  liable  to  be  deficient  in  a  soil,  and  need  occasion  little  solicitude, 
phosphorus  and  potash  being  the  only  ones  that  are  often  lacking. 

But  the  study  of  the  volatile  portions  of  plants  is  by  far  the  more  inter- 
esting. It  is  here  that  we  come  more  directly  in  contact  with  the  forces  of 
nature,  for  imprisoned  in  these  portions  of  the  plant  is  all  the  power  of  the 
animal  world,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  engine,  and  the  heat  of  our  stoves 
and  furnaces. 

Plants  contain  a  variable  per  cent,  of  water;  common  foreet  trees  contain 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  percent,  of  liquid  water;  succulent  herbs,  from  eighty 
to  ninety,  and  in  some  cases  even  ninety-five  per  cent.  This  water  is  supplied 
entirely  by  the  soil  water.  The  leaves  of  trees  nud  of  agricultural  plants  have 
DO  power  to  absorb  wat«ry  vapor  from  the  air ;  they  absorb  scarcely  an  ap- 
preciable amount  during  a  raiu  storm.  The  water  absorbed  from  the  soil, 
with  the  substances  held  in  solution,  constitute  the  so-called  crude  sap. 

The  greater  portion  of  air-dry  plants  is  cellulose  in  some  of  its  modifica- 
tions. Cellulose  is  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  two  latter 
in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  and  may  be  considered  as  derived  from 
soil  water.  The  carbon  is  furnished  by  the  carbonic  anhydride  of  the  »r. 
Though  the  great  mass  is  cellulose,  the  nitrogenous  portions  are  of  great  im- 
portance. The  working,  transforming,  building  principle  contains  nitrogen. 
When  plants  are  burned  or  decay,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form 
Water ;  the  carbon  unites  with  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  escapes  as  car* 
bonic  anhydride.  The  nitrogen  may  form  nitric  acid ;  it  may  escape  as  am- 
monia, or  even  as  tree  nitrogen.  A  portion  of  the  sulphur  and  pbosphonu 
also  enters  into  gaseous  combinations. 

But  to  turn  to  the  forces  and  means  by  which  the  elemeuts  are  released 
from  their  tight«r  bonds  in  inorganic  compounds  and  built  up  into  more  com- 
plete and  unstable  forms. 

The  green  coloring  matter  of  the  leaf,  called  chlorophyl,  gives  it  the  power 
to  decompose  the  carbonic  anhydride  of  the  air.  The  carbon  is  fixed  in  the 
plants,  and  the  oxygen  set  frea  This  fixation  of  carbon  occurs  only  in  sun- 
light. In  the  night,  an  opposite  process  takes  place:  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
uniting  with  the  carbon  of  the  plant,  is  respired  as  carbonic  anhydride. 
This  is  analogous  to  the  respiration  of  animals.  Moreover,  this  absorption 
of  oxygen  and  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  goes  on  at  all~honrsjif  .the 
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day  and  Dight;  but  in  aunlight  this  k  maaked  b;  the  far  greater  opposite 
process.  As  much  carbonic  anbydride  is  decomposed  in  twenty  minutes  of 
bright  sunlight  as  is  given  off  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Reverting  to  the  soil  water  entering  the  plant  by  the  roots,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  carrying  with  it  the  salts  held  In  solution,  the  sap  may  be  properly.con- 
sidered  in  this  place.  The  plant  seenA  to  have  a  certain  selective  power  over 
the  mineral  matters  carried  in  by  the  current  of  water.  This  action  is  prin- 
cipally exerted  over  those  substances  that  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  are 
brought  into  solution  by  the  acid  juices  of  the  plants.  This  action  of  the  roots 
of  plants  may  be  shown  in  various  ways.  Polished  slabs  of  insoluble  miner* 
als  placed  at  the  bottom  of  vessels,  some  bearing  plants,  others  containing  only 
the  soil.  The  slabs  upon  which  the  roots  rested  were  in  every  case  roughened ; 
where  no  plants  were  grown,  the  slabs  did  not  lose  their  polish.  Some  plant 
roots  ^ve  an  acid  reaction,  and  the  substances  absorbed  are  frequently  found 
in  combination  with  oi^anic  acids.  The  seat  of  this  absorptive  power  is  the 
root  hairs.  The  force  with  which  water  is  absorbed  is  very  great.  A  grape- 
vine cut  at  the  crown,  and  a  pressure  gauge  attached,  has  been  known  to  sus- 
tain 32}  inches  of  mercury.  It  ia  this  absorption  at  the  roots  and  pushing 
forward  througb  the  stem,  that  causes  the  bleeding  of  vines,  the  flow  of 
sap  from  the  maple,  and  in  greater  or  less  extent  from  nearly  all  severed 
stumps.  But  we  must  not  conceive  that  there  is  a  flow  of  sap  througb  the 
tree  independent  of  its  escape.  When  a  maple  is  cut  at  close  of  winter,  the 
sap  flows;  but  it  was  not  in  motion  previously.  The  tissues  are  full  of  juice 
under  great  pressure.  The  tree  is  coofined  in  a  nearly  impervious  layer  of 
bark,  and  there  is  no  channel  for  the  escape  of  the  confined  liquid.  But  when 
the  bark  and  uew  wood  are  perforated,  there  is  a  flow  from  all  sides.  The 
tension  on  the  interior  is  increased  by  the  expansion  by  heat  of  the  contained 
fur.  When  the  tree  is  in  leaf  there  can  be  no  such  internal  pressure.  The 
evaporation  from  the  leaves  is  too  great  There  is  but  one  true  flow  of  sap  in 
the  tree — from  the  soil  through  the  roots,  stem,  branches  a^d  leaves  into  the 
air.  This  is  maintained  by  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  the  roots  and  the  evap- 
oration from  the  leaves.  The  current  of  elaborated  sap  from  the  leaves  down 
through  the  cambium  layer  which  was  once  supposed  to  exist,  is  a  misconcep- 
tion. The  proximate  principles  built  up  in  theleaf  do  pass  down,  and  they  do 
this  against  the  current  of  water  flowing  up  b>  supply  that  evaporated.  The  sap 
does  not  leave  the  tree  in  autumn  and  return  in  the  spring.  A  tree  removed 
from  the  stump  in  dead  of  winter  will  flow  as  freely  for  a  limited  period  next 
spring  as  if  left  attached.  The  summing-up  of  this  whole  matter  of  sap  cir- 
culation Is,  that  evaporation  causes  a  flow  of  water  through  the  tree  and  Into 
tur;  that  so  far  as  the  plant  is  concerned,  this  is  an  accident  Plants  grow 
where  this  transpiration  is  checked,  but  the  substances  organized  by  the  leaves 
move  independently  of  this  flow;  they  go  wherever  they  can  supply  a  want; 
this  maybe  upward,  to  supply  the  buds,  the  elongating  stems  and  the  fruit,  or 
it  may  be  downward,  to  feed  the  trunk  and  the  roou.    The  force  which  i|Di;[p 
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pels  them  it  osmose  ioduced  by  chemical  actioo.  Id  bisDDial  root  crope,  the 
root  ie  the  focus  of  motioa  during  the  first  year.  ThecuireDt  is  reversed  dur- 
iag  the  second,  and  the  store  laid  up  in  the  root  ia  entirety  exhausted  for  the 
support  of  floweiB  and  fruit.  In  both  years  the  motion  of  water  is  from  the 
soil  to  the  leaves. 

The  direct  source  of  nitrogen  is  the  soil.  An  inappreciable  amount  may 
come  directly  from  nitrogen  compoiiuda  in  the  air.  Its  compounds  in  the 
soil  enter  the  plant  by  the  root;  osmose  to  the  leaf;  these  are  united  with 
other  elemeoU,  and  form  the  albuminoids.  These  albuminoids  occur  in  the 
growing  partfl,  in  the  seeds,  and  in  all  those  parts  that  serve  as  store-houses. 
But  in  the  old  and  virtually  dead  parts  they  are  wanting. 

The  leaf  is  the  retort  in  which  all  vegetable  matter  is  formed.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  leaf  surface  the  greater  the  wood  growth. 
This  growth  may  not  in  all  cases  be  where  it  is  desired.  Hence,  judicious 
pruning  is  highly  beneficial.  But  the  crude  notion  that  the  chief  food  sup- 
ply is  from  the  earth,  and  that  the  young  tree  should  at  once  be  headed  to 
the  height  desired  for  the  grown  tree,  in  order  that  all  the  growth  that  might 
occur  in  these  superfiuoos  lower  branches  may  be  transferred  to  the  body  of 
the  tree,  is  held  neither  by  truly  practical  nor  scientific  men. 

WAYSIDE  NOTES  ON   FKUIT  CULTURE. 

{ApapirrtadbtfiinlhtManittaan  H»rtiaiUtinlSaetelf,Ma\ili,  ISSO,  by  C.  D.  Fabiur.) 

Mr.  Palmer  prefaced  his  paper  by  remarking  that  a  fioisbed  production 
had  not  been  attempted,  and  should  not  be  expected.  The  topics  had  been 
treated  as  they  bad  presented  themselves,  and  the  paper  should  be  consid* 
ered  as  disconnected  and  fragmentary  in  form.  I  have  called  these  jottings 
"  Wayside  Notes  on  Fruit  Culture." 

"Take  it  up  tenderly, 
Lift  it  with  ore — 
Fashioned  bo  Blenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair." 

The  importance  of  the  subject  must  be  my  excuse  for  the  license  I  have 
taken  in  adapting  the  beautiful  lines  of  Hood  to  the  planting  of  young  treee. 

I  have  seen  men  make  a  few  fierce  jabs  with  a  spade,  catch  up  the  young 
tree  with  a  jerk,  jam  the  roots  into  the  hole,  throw  in  a  few  clods  of  earth, 
stamp  and  dance  upon  them  as  though  killing  a  rattlesnake,  with  the  mat- 
tered exclamation,  "There,  blast  you,  grow  I "  If  the  poor  trees  strn^le  hard 
for  life  and  persist  in  growing,  the  stock  are  allowed  to  for^e  upon  them  at 
will ;  the  grass  and  weeds  spring  np  and  choke  them ;  the  sprouts  and  gnarled 
limbs  are  never  pruned  away,  and  fine  varieties  degenerate  again  to  a  state 
of  wildness,  and  refuse  to  bear  fruit.  Such  men  as  I  have  indicated,  say 
they  "Never  have  any  luck  with  orchards." 

No  observing  man  can  travel  through  these  counties  without  being  able  to 
see  at  a  glance  why  so  many  farmers  have  lived  here  twenty  years  without 
tasting  fruit  of  their  own  raising.    The  history  of  our  most  valuable  fmits. 
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tubers  and  esculent  roots  is  familiar  to  all.  Our  finest  apples  were  devel- 
oped from  worthless  crabs;  our  luscious  peaches  from  a  worthleas  almond ; 
our  countless  varieties  of  potato  from  a  wild  American  tuber.  Indeed,  the 
list  is  OS  long  as  the  list  of  valuable  varieties.  Let  culture  cease,  and  they 
return  to  their  original  wildnega. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  when  applied  to  our  domestic  animals.  A 
Wisconsin  farmer  lost  two  colts  in  early  winter;  they  had  wandered  away, 
he  knew  not  whither.  The  winter  was  one  of  deep  snows  and  intense  cold. 
When  spring  returned,  the  colta  returned  from  the  dense  forest  that  had 
sheltered  and  sustained  them.  The  farmer  knew  bis  colts,  but  they  were 
wild  colts — wild  in  action,  habits  and  appearance,  with  hair  on  their  bodies 
three  inches  in  length. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  illustrations.  I  would  speak  with  becoming 
modesty,  but  it  seems  passing  strange  that  there  should  be  so  great  a  di> 
versity  of  opinions  in  r^ard  to  the  care  of  fruit  trees.  Said  a  gentleman  on 
Fancy  creek, "I  never  prune — Idon't  believe  in  it.  My  orchard  began  to  bear 
in  four  years  from  planting — tluU  ie,  a  few  apple*."  Yet,  &  feu;  but  I  know 
an  enthusiastic  German  in  Wabaunsee  county,  who  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  in  the  top  of  an  apple  tree  slashing  off  what  he  calls  "no  go(Apranehe$," 
and  he  raises  more  and  better  apples  fVom  one  young  tree  than  my  Fancy 
creek  friend  gets  from  his  entire  orchard.  Is  he  killing  his  trees?  Not 
much.    They  are  as  smooth,  and  bright,  and  thrifty  as  young  box  elders. 

A  thrifty  farmer  on  the  Blue  bottom  said  to  me,  "I  have  a  souod,  well- 
grown  orchard,  trees  eighteen  years  old,  that  has  never  borne  an  apple. 
You  gentlemen  must  tell  me  what  to  do."  I  said,  "  prune."  He  said,  "  I 
don't  believe  in  it."    "Then  I  can't  help  you." 

A  worthy  gentleman  in  Wabaunsee  county  said  to  me, "  Whatever  en- 
dangers the  life  of  the  tree  will  make  it  b^r."  Bo  it  will,  but  is  this  neces- 
sary? We  know  that  if  the  wind  carries  away  half  of  a  mature  apple  tree, 
the  remaining  half  often  bears  tremendously,  but  is  not  this  the  bint,  the 
philosophy,  that  if  we  will  prune  away  the  excess  of  wood  we  shall  have  a 
surplus  vitality  for  fruit? 

Charles  Lamb  says  a  Chinaman  once  found  a  nicely-roasted  pig  in  the 
ruins  of  a  shanty  that  had  been  accidentally  burned,  and  that  for  a  hundred 
years  the  Chinese,  every  time  they  wanted  a  roasted  pig,  burned  the  pig-sty 
with  the  pig  in  it,  without  thinking  of  any  cheaper  way  to  roast  a  pig. 

"  Whatever  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  tree,"  etc.,  etc.,  seems  like  saying 
that  for  a  man  to  perform  his  best  work,  you  must  amputate  one  of  his  1^, 
or  throw  him  into  consumption  or  some  other  incurable  disease.  I  have  in- 
variably found  that  where  fruit  trees  have  reached  maturity  without  bearing 
fruit,  whatever  else  may  have  been  done  for  the  trees,  no  pruning  had  ever 
been  done.  One  gentleman  said  to  me,  "What  is  the  use  to  buy  fruit  trees 
for  Kansas?  They  will  not  bear  after  they  get  large  enough.  I  bav^  a  per- 
fectly sound  pear  tree,  eighteen  years  old,  that  has  never  had  even  a  blossom." 

Google 
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"What  have  you  done  to  it?"  I  oeked.  "I  have  never  touched  it,"  vae  hiE 
reply;  "I  can  prove  to  you  that  I  have  never  touched  it."  Thia  spring 
some  one  advised  him  to  endauger  the  life  of  the  tree,  and  be  cut  avay  one 
of  the  maiu  branches,  four  inches  in  diameter. 

For  many  years  the  large  immigration  to  tbs  West  has  drained  some  of 
the  New  Euglaud  States  of  their  young  men,  and  many  of  the  old  sterile 
farms  have  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned.  These  farms  were  all  orig- 
inally wrested  from  the  forests,  and  the  forests  are  now  reaching  out  and 
claiming  tbem  agaiu.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  old  apple  trees  still 
living  among  forest  trees  of  large  size,  but  the  apple  trees  have  assumed  wild 
forms,  habits  and  appearance,  while  the  fruit  they  bear,  if  they  bear  at  all, 
has  so  far  degenerated  in  size  and  flavor  as  to  be  no  better  than  the  wild 
crab  apple  of  the  Western  States.  They  bave,  trees  and  fruit,  lost  all  traces 
of  human  culture,  and  become  wild  again.  The  philosophy  of  all  this  seems 
too  obvious  to  require  any  further  illustration. 

High  versus  Low  Land,  for  Kursebies  and  Okcbards. — Nearly  all 
nurserymeu  and  orchardists  agree  that  fruit  trees  should  be  reared  in  the 
neighborhood  where  they  are  to  be  used.  In  other  words,  that  the  climate, 
soil,  drainage,  exposure  and  altitude  of  land  of  the  supplying  nurseries  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  the  orchards  supplied.  The  record  of 
apple  trees  raised  on  the  high  ground  or  benches  of  the  college  hills,  is  of  the 
very  highest.  I  bave  used  some  care  in  tracing  the  history  of  trees  sold  at 
the  college  sale  tbree  years  ago,  and  have  found  the  percentage  of  loss  to  vary 
from  one-fourtb  of  one  per  cent,  to  three  per  cent.  They  have  been  univer- 
sally thrifly,  hardy,  and  symmetrical  in  form,  free  from  disease,  and  wondero 
fully  precocious  in  bearing,  many  of  them  having  already  borne  fruit.  It 
seems  to  be  true  that  the  amount  of  growth  a  young  apple  tree  should  make 
ought  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  new  wood  it  can  perfectly  mature  and 
ripen.  The  new  growth  at  the  approach  of  winter  should  be  as  fine  and  hard 
as  boxwood.  As  a  rule,  the  apple  trees  propagated  on  the  benches  mature 
all  their  wood  to  the  terminal  buds.  I  cannot  speak  with  the  same  confidence 
of  fruit  trees  propagated  upon  the  low  lands  of  the  Kansas  river.  The  soil 
is  less  compact  than  on  the  high  lands,  roots  strike  deeper,  the  heat  is  more 
intense;  the  young  tree  makes  an  enormous  growth,  but  what  it  excels  in 
growth,  it  loses  in  fineness,  hardness,  and  ripeness  of  fil>er.  As  the  heat  is 
more  intense  in  summer,  so  is  the  cold  more  intense  in  winter,  and  the  soft, 
coarse,  unripe,  overgrown  young  tree  is  but  illy  prepared  for  these  opposite 
extremes  of  temperature.  One  gentleman  told  me  that  he  took  all  his  young 
peach  trees  from  the  rows  and  buried  them  in  trenches,  to  keep  them  through 
the  winter.  One  of  his  neighbors  left  bis  standing  in  the  rows  last  winter, 
and  lost  tbem  all.  As  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  (aJbe  in  our  trees  for 
winter,  fineness  and  ripeness  of  wood  seem  very  important.  It  is  also  pret^ 
well  established  that  coarsely-grown  trees  do  not  bear  fruit  first  class  in 
quality.    Manyiustaucesol'thishavecomewitbin  my iuveetigatiops.   Peacbei, 
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while  Dot  always  Bmaller,  are  coarse  in  grain,  dryer,  and  perceptibly  lacking 
in  flavor.  Apples  show  even  greater  differences :  they  are  coarse  in  grain, 
Isckiog  ID  juice  and  flavor,  premature  id  their  ripening,  and  likely  to  be  poor 
keepers.  Several  well-known  varieties,  always  classed  as  winter,  on  the  high 
lands,  become  rather  poor/oU  apples,  on  the  river  bottoms.  Though  I  have 
many  proo^  to  adduce  in  support  of  all  these  statements,  I  do  not  deeire  to 
apeak  too  confideotly,  aDd,  as  the  truth  only  is  sought,  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  correct  any  error  into  which  I  may  have  fallen  in  making  these  obser- 
vations. 

Gbaftino  on  Wild  Gbape8. — A  German  liviog  on  the  east  branch  of 
Mill  creek,  in  Wabaunsee  county,  while  showing  me  through  his  fine  orchard 
and  vineyard,  gave  me  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  success  in  graftiug 
the  Catawba  upon  the  wild  grape.  He  said,  "I  had  devild  grep  growing  in 
mine  fence,  I  cut  bim  off  to  ground,  I  sphlit  him  mit  my  knife,  I  vittle  de 
Gatawba  cion  mit  my  knife  like  a  vedge,  and  put  him  in.  Where  wild  grep 
be  big  enough,  I  put  in  two  Gatawbas,  pack  to  pack.  I  vind  him  sbtrong 
mit  a  string,  den  I  cover  him  mit  wax.  I  gel  20, 30, 50,'60  pounds  goot,  rich 
Gatawbas  from  one  vine.  Den  grasshopper  come,  he  eat  him  up.  I  dry  him 
agun,  and  he  do  shust  de  same.  I  get  30, 40  pounds  fine,  pig,  rich  Gatawbas 
from  one  vine.  I  dry  some  more  pime-py."  This  gentlemaD  is  perfectly  re- 
liable, and  his  name  will  be  given  if  any  one  wishes  to  correspond  with  him 
in  German.  I  understood  the  metliod  described,  to  have  been  the  old,  com- 
mon method  of  cleft-grafting,  and  see  do  reasoD  why  any  style  of  grafting,  if 
carefully  done,  should  not  be  followed  by  as  good  results.  I  have  beard  of 
several  other  cases  of  graftiDg  the  Catawba,  CoDcord  and  other  varieties  upon 
the  wild  grape,  that  were  perfectly  successful.  It  has  already  been  proposed 
by  some  tbat  great  numbers  of  the  wild  grape-vines  along  our  creeks  and 
rivers  shall  be  grafted  with  choice  varieties  and  left  to  flourish  "pro  bono 
pvhlieo."  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  or  come  of  it,  the  field  for  your  ex- 
periments is  broad  and  easy  of  access,  the  amount  of  material  unlimited,  and 
the  object  wmed  at  entirely  worthy  and  commendable. 

Valuable  Seedlinq  Apples. — Quite  a  large  number  of  fruit-growers 
in  this  and  Wabaunsee  counties  have  valuable  seedling  apples,  for  which  they 
desire  this  Society  to  furnish  names.  Mr.  H.  N.  Williams,  of  Ashland,  bas 
a  tree  that  bears  very  fine,  large,  rich  summer  apples,  acid,  red ;  esteems  it 
superior  to  the  Early  Harvest;  believes  it  a  seedling;  desires  a  name.  Mr. 
Henry  Marshall,  of  Deep  Creek,  has  two  or  three  varieties  of  seedlings,  win- 
ter in  season;  size  medium;  fair,  firm,  acid,  rich;  long  keepers;  desires  names 
for  them.  MaDy  others  have  valuable  seedling  apples  and  peaches;  but  I 
cannot  mention  them.  Should  the  Society  extend  an  invitation  for  corre- 
spondence, it  might  result  in  making  some  valuable  additions  to  the  list  of 
Kansas  fruits. 

A  Wild  Pubple  Plum. — On  School  creek  and  the  head  of  Deep  creek, 
I  beard  of  a  valuable  purple  wild  plum.    I  made  careful  investigation!  and  , 
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fouDd  that  the  many  descriptioRB  of  the  plum  agreed  sabstantially  in  r^ord 
to  its  great  value.  It  ia  described  as  very  large,  rich,  purple  bloom,  very 
juicy  and  delicioua,  no  strong  or  acrid  flavor,  good  under  every  treatment  — 
fresh  from  the  tree,  cooked,  dried,  or  canned.  The  tree  is  a  profuse  bearer, 
aud  the  fruit  is  seldom  stung  by  insects.  Having  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
haunts  of  the  wild  beauty,  I  carefully  removed  a  dozen  small  trees  and  pre- 
sented them  to  Capt.  Todd.  In  due  time  I  believe  your  worthy  secretary 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  a  new  and  very  valuable  variety  of 
plum,  named  "  Todd's  Purple  Imptrial." 

Blackberries  and  GooeEBERRiEe.  —  A  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
McI>owell  creek,  in  Davis  county,  has  two  large  patches  of  wild  blackberrie*. 
He  allows  the  bushes  to  grow  at  will — self-sustaining,  and  self- mulching. 
The  variety  is  a  profuse  bearer;  berries  lat^,  firm,  and  rich.  Very  many 
persons  say  the  wild  gooseberries  of  Kansas  are  good  for  nothing.  This  is 
far  from  being  true.  In  several  localities  I  have  found  two  or  more  variedes 
that  are  excellent.  In  one  place  I  had  the  pleasure  of  eating  one  variety, 
served  as  sauce,  and  in  pies,  and  I  thought  them  very  fine.  My  taste  may  be 
depraved,  but  I  prefer  them  to  the  Houghton.  I  saw  them  in  glaas  cans; 
they  were  large,  firm,  handsome — considerably  larger  than  the  Houghtona 
that  find  their  way  into  our  markets.  They  may  be  kept  iu  glass  cans  two 
years  without  perceptible  loss  in  flavor. 

WiLLOWe. — Willows  do  not  belong  among  the  fruit  trees,  but  I  desire  to 
speak  in  praise  of  two  varieties  I  have  seen.  One  variety  of  yellow  willow, 
growing  along  our  creeks  and  rivers,  is  bright,  beautiful,  and  graceful  always. 
The  bark  on  every  limb  and  twig  ia  smooth,  and  has  the  pleasant  color  and 
shine  of  Australian  gold.  The  twigs  are  long  and  slender,  and  in  time  of 
foliage  they  sway  gracefully  before  the  lightest  breeze.  Another  variety  does 
not  difier  widely  from  many  others  in  form,  color  of  bark,  etc.,  but  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  others  when  in  foliage,  by  the  slight  twist  in  its  leaves. 
The  efiect  is  remarkably  pleasing,  in  its  added  softness  of  tint  and  outline. 
I  believe  these  two  varieties  of  willow  are  worthy  of  places — liberal  space 
in  every  gentleman's  collection  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 

These  notes  have  been  extended  beyond  my  original  intention,  and  I  close, 
thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  and  attention. 

THE   PEACH   AND   ITS   ENEHIBB. 

The  peach  has  not  been  found  growing  wild.  It  was  first  cultivated  in 
southern  Asia,  and  was  probably  derived  from  the  common  almond.  From 
Asia  it  has  been  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  suitable  for  its  growth.  It  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  budding, 
roi It-grafting  and  layering.  The  fruit  from  seedling  trees  is  utuaUy  quite  in- 
ferior ti)  the  budded  or  grafted  varieties,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
trees  are  more  hardy  and  the  blossom  buds  less  likely  to  be  killed  by  late 
spring  frustj,  and  there  are  some  varieties  of  seedling  peaches  of  very  good 
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quality,  that  reproduce  tfaeraselvea,  very  nearly,  from  seed.  It  ia  a  good  plan 
to  raise  aome  of  each,  the  natural  and  the  budded  fruit. 

The  peach  beiog  a  very  rauk  grower,  thrives  best  iu  a  deep,  rich  soil,  aod 
requires  good  cultivation,  which  should  not  be  continued  so  late  in  the  season, 
however,  as  to  stimulate  a  late  fall  growth.  It  requires  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  will  not  do  well  in  the  shade  of  other  trees,  and  ought  not  to  be  too  thickly 
planted.  Id  order  to  have  fruit  of  the  best  quality  and  largest  size,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  thin  out  the  peaches  before  they  are  half  grown,  leaving  them  so 
that  they  wiH'not  touch  each  other  when  full  grown.  This  may  be  done  quite 
fast  by  koockiDg  them  ofi*  with  a  light  pole,  or  choice  varieties  may  be  thinned 
by  hand.  To  facilitate  cultivation,  picking  the  fruit,  digging  out  the  borer, 
etc.,  it  is  better  to  train  the  peach  to  a  single  stem  for  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  ground. 

The  peach  grower  has  plenty  of  enemies  to  contend  with,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned,  boys,  birds,  rabbits  and  insects.  It  is  well  to  cultivate  the  good 
will  of  the  boys,  and  also  put  a  good  hedge  around  your  orchard,  and  if  you 
let  it  grow  so  thick  aud  high  as  to  hide  the  fruit,  there  will  be  leas  temptation 
to  tree  pass. 

Most  kinds  of  birds,  doubtless  do  much  more  good  than  harm ;  there  is  one 
little  rascal,  however,  that  is  an  inveterate  thief  It  comes  early  in  the  spring 
and  remains  until  fall,  and  feeds  on  all  kinds  of  fruit,  from  strawberries  to 
peaches.  I  cannot  give  its  name,  though  I  think  it  is  an  oriole.  Its  color,  as 
near  as  I  can  describe  it,  is  a  brownish  yellow,  mixed  with  gray.  It  is  quite 
small,  and  continually  in  motion,  and  there  are  a  great  many  of  them.  The 
law  forbids  our  shooting  tfaem,  and  any  other  way  to  protect  ourselves  from 
their  depredations  I  cannot  suggest.  I  think  our  bird  law  ought  to  be  changed 
so  as  to  allow  fruit  growers  to  destroy  birds  that  are  a  real  injury  to  them.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  bird  destroys  insects  enough  to  pay  for  the  damage  be 
does. 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  damage  from  rabbits  is  to  tie  something  like 
thick  paper  or  straw  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees  so  close  and  high  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  get  at  the  bark ;  and  also,  it  is  well  to  shoot  and  trap 
all  you  can. 

Of  the  various  insect  enemies  I  will  notice  but  three — two  beetles  and  a  moth, 
llie  first  beetle  is  the  Cetonia  inda  (Harris).  It  is  quite  a  large,  hairy  beetle, 
with  a  broad  body  and  a  rusty-black  color.  It  eats  into  the  best  ripe  peaches ; 
sometimes  eight  or  ten  or  even  a  dozen  may  be  found  in  a  single  peach.  They 
should  be  destroyed  whenever  found.  The  other  beetle  is  the  plum  curculio, 
Qmatrachebu  nenuphar.  Every  peach  grower  knows  the  "  little  Turk,"  and 
how  hard  it  is  to  find  an  early  peach  that  does  not  contain  one  of  its  larv^, 
unless  means  have  been  used  to  prevent  it.  Early  in  the  season  many  of 
them  may  be  caught  under  chips  placed  near  the  trees,  and  examined  every 
afternoon.  It  has  been  recommended  to  smoke  the  treea  with  gas  tar,  or 
dust  them  with  air-slaked  lime,  after  every  rain;  but  the  way  most  usually 
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practiced,  and  which  haa  proved  successful,  is  to  jar  them  from  the  trees  ev- 
ery morning,  for  several  weeks  after  the  trees  have  blossomed,  catchiDg  them 
on  sbeetA  and  destroying  them.  The  moth  above  meotioned  is  the  ./Nigeria 
exitwsa  (Say),  and  somewhat  resembles  a  wasp  in  shape.  The  male  is  of  a 
Bteel-blue  color,  with  yellow  markings,  and  transparent  wings,  which  it  ex- 
pands about  an  inch.  The  female  differs  from  the  male  chiefly  in  being  con- 
siderably larger,  and  in  haviDg  its  fore  wings  dark  blue  and  opaque.  The 
moth  deposits  ber  eggs  on  the  bark  of  the  tree,  usually  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  at  any  time  during  the  warm  weather — say  from  May  to  Octo- 
ber. The  eggs  soon  hatch,  and  the  young  larva  feed  on  the  bark  and  sap 
wood,  often  completely  girdling  the  tree.  Perhaps  this  borer  is  really  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  peach.  Fifteen  or  twenty,  or  even  more,  may  sometimes 
be  found  in  a  single  tree.  After  continuing  the  work  of  destruction  for 
nearly  a  year,  it  forms  a  cocoon,  changes  to  a  chrysalis,  and  in  due  time 
comes  out  a  perfect  moth. 

The  trees  should  be  examined  in  spring  and  fall,  and  the  borers  dug  out 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  raise  a  mound  of  earth  from  8  or  10  inches  to  2  feet 
higb  around  each  tree.  This  will  not  keep  out  all  the  borers — a  few  may 
be  found ;  but  it  is  much  more  easy  to  get  at  them  than  when  obliged  to  dig 
down  among  the  roots  to  find  them. 

Some  may  think  that  the  best  way  to  raise  peaches  is  to  plant  the  trees 
and  let  them  grow  and  take  care  of  themselvea,  get  what  fruit  you  can,  and, 
when  they  die,  plant  more  trees.  Let  those  do  so  who  choose,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  fruit  worth  raising  is  worth  taking  care  of;  and  we  all  know  the 
beet  fruit  always  brings  the  best  price  in  market;  indeed,  fruit  of  a  good 
quality  can  often  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit,  when  ordinary  fruit  will  not  pay 
for  picking. 

HORTICULTUBE   IN   BWITZERLAMD. 
( JMroM  ^  a  paptr  rgod  bistre  Oa  Manhallan  SurUtuUval  SnHtlg,  ty  Pn/.  J.  D.  WaUm,  Jmt  tl,  tS90.) 

The  horticulture  of  a  country  is  a  product  of  several  equally  important 
fkctors — climate,  soil,  markets,  and  civilization.  We  will  consider  some  of 
these  factors  separately,  before  we  inquire  into  their  result  Switzerland  is  in 
the  latitude  of  Minnesota,  and  is  a  higb  table-land,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Alps,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Jura  mountains.  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  the  Swiss  horticulturist  cannot  dine  on  oranges,  unless  he  buys 
them  from  his  southern  neighbors  in  sunny  Italy.  In  the  Alps,  nothing  can 
be  raised  that  would  taste  like  v^etablee.  Pastures  on  the  slopes,  pines 
among  the  rocks,  snow  on  the  peaks  and  glaciers  in  the  gorges,  are  the  pro- 
gramme. In  the  Jura,  the  lower  valleys  produce  potatoes  and  cabbage,  while 
higher  up  an  occasional  walnut  tree,  lonesome  among  the  shaggy  pines,  ripens 
bis  scanty  fruit.  There  are  in  French  Switzerland  well-populated  towns— 
I  name  La  chauz  de  Foods  and  Locle — about  which,  for  a  dozen  miles,  not 
an  onion  can  he  grown. 

But  ae  we  descend  the  valleys  the  vegetation  changes.    We  behold  a  land 
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like  Kentucky,  rather  th&n  Minnesota.  The  bills  nre  covered  with  dense 
woods  of  oak,  beecb,  Austrian  pine,  and  wild  cherry.  The  streams  are  lined 
with  meadowB,  the  slopes  bear  wheat  and  potatoes,  while  the  hills  facing  south 
are  terraced  up,  and  sun  the  delicious  grape. 

CoDsidering  the  elevation  of  ibe  country  and  its  latitude,  the  climate  is 
very  favorable  for  ^riculture  and  fruit  raising.  It  is  thus  all  over  central 
Europe.  The  gulf  stream  warms  the  northerD  coast  of  the  continent,  while 
hot  Africa  sends  warm  winds  from  the  south;  and  these  south  winds — fahna, 
aa  the  Swiss  call  them  —  are  not  disgusting  exodusters  from  the  sandy  plains 
of  Mexico,  but  are  warm,  moist,  delightful  Kansas  zephyrs  (?).  A  glance  on 
the  map  will  show  that  these  winds  must  pass  the  Mediterranean,  which  class- 
ical pond  acts  in  more  than  one  way  as  the  great  balance  wheel  of  Europe's 
climate. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  for  ages  after  the  Alps  and  Jura  had  dared  to  raise 
their  venerable  heads,  the  encircled  country  was  the  bed  of  a  sweet-water  lake. 
They  tell  us,  too,  that  at  that  time  it  rained  often  and  in  torrents.  Thus,  val- 
leys and  gorges  were  torn  out  in  the  body  of  the  mountains,  and  the  basin  of 
the  lake  filled  with  the  debris.  Dig  in  the  plateau  wherever  you  please,  you 
will  find  sucfa  subsoil, often  cemented  togetber,but  oflener  loose  and  bouldery, 
•ometimes  intercepted  by  strata  slate,  but  oflener  by  a  kind  of  porous  lime- 
Btooe  interwoven  with  fish  and  reptile  bones.  Artesian  wells  can,  as  a  conse- 
quence, be  bored  anywhere.  Just  drill,  and  the  "liquid  gold"  wilt  spout. 
The  country  is  dotted  with  lakes  fed  by  innumerable  springs  and  rivers ;  and 
where  there  is  no  lack  of  water,  deep  soil,  a  good  climate,  plenty  of  snow  In 
the  winter,  and  timber  in  abundance,  there  can  be  gardens  and  fields. 

All  the  land  is  not  rich,  of  course.  Tilled  since  Julius  Cseear,  much  of  its 
original  fertility  has  vanished,  and  the  only  salvation  for  such  land  is  plenty 
of  manure.  But  the  Swiss  takes  care  of  every  morsel.  You  can  see  the  gar- 
dener's son  run  out  on  the  highway  to  gather  np  horse  droppings,  before  the 
animal  has  trotted  out  of  sight.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  factories  of  arti- 
ficial fertilizers  have  sprung  up  in  the  suburbs  of  larger  towns,  and  market 
gardeners  are  importing  guano  from  Chili.  An  immense  amount  of  under- 
draining  with  tile-pipes  has  been  done  also  in  the  last  half-century. 

The  markets  of  central  Europe  are  everything  the  gardener  could  reason- 
ably wish.  A  dense  population,  averaging  two  hundred  inhabitanta  per  square 
mile  of  land  not  covered  by  water  or  everlasting  snow,  requires  all  the  food 
tiiatcan  be  produced.  The  importoffood  substances  in  Switzerland  is  equal 
to  about  dght  per  cent,  of  the  home  production.  That  large  farms  cannot 
exist  under  eucb  circumstances,  is  self-evident.  The  town  suburbs  are  cut  up 
into  small  garden  propertiee  of  two,  five  or  eight  acres.  Further  out,  there 
are  farms  of  ten,  twenty  or  perhaps,  at  intervals,  of  forty  acres,  but  very  few 
larger  ones.  These  farms  contain  no  woodland,  however.  All  woods,  and 
these  are  not  inconsiderable,  belong  to  the  Government,  which  husbands  them 
carefully.     All  timber  is  planted  like  com  with  us,  and  cultivated  until  it 
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reaches  the  height  of  four  or  six  feet.  It  is  tbeo  thioned  out,  trimmed  up, 
aud  wheo  mature  cut  dowo.  Timber  is  cut  tabula  rasa  ae  far  as  the  forester, 
au  important  officer  iu  timber  husbaudry,  drives  bis  stakes.  The  stumps  are 
tbeo  dug  up,  the  grouud  plowed  and  planted  to  potatoes  for  one  year,  and 
then  timbered  again.  All  limber  which  I  have  seen  planted  was  white,  red, 
or  Austrian  pine.  On  the  mouu tain-sides  this  method  could  not  be  followed. 
The  soil  would  wash  and  slide,  and  snow  avalanches  would  destroy  the  lower 
timber-belts  and  carry  destruction  into  the  valleys.  On  such  slopes,  trees  are 
cut  sparingly;  and  in  dangerous  places  laws  forbid  the  cutting  of  any. 

Districts  blessed  with  exceptionally  good  soil  and  other  favorable  factors, 
have  the  appearance  of  vegetable  gardens.  These  Edens  supply  the  moun- 
tain towns  mentioned  with  greens.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  these 
towns  were  built  where  they  are,  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  because  tbe  lota 
were  cheap,  building  material  in  abundance,  water-power  plenty,  air  freah 
and  cool,  [and  the  people  determined.  They  live  by  watchmaking  there. 
All  make  watches,  talk  watches,  trade  watches,  and  know  all  about  watches. 
In  other  districts  they  make  ribbon;  in  others,  again,  jewelry.  Money  is 
plenty  when  times  are  good;  if  bad,  the  Lord  and  tbe  Government  provide. 
If  garden  lands  could  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices,  I  would  want  to  be  a 
Swiss  horticulturist;  but  wild  pasture  land  in  the  mountains  is  worth  S15 
per  acre,  farm  land  sells  for  $200,  and  garden  grounds  as  high  as  $500,  with 
DO  chance  to  sponge  pasturage  on  highways  and  commons  for  the  smallest 
Jersey  beast.  In  my  native  town  there  is  not  a  rod  of  fence  of  any  kind, 
save  a  few  neatly-trimmed  hedges  for  ornamental  purposes.  Debts  are  the 
ruin  of  a  man  there  as  well  as  here,  and  so  the  poor  man  must  rent  a  place 
and  be  a  slave,  or  come  to  Kansas. 

Of  the  vegetables  raised,  the  Irish  potato  is  tbe  king.  It  is  planted  and 
worked  as  everywhere,  generally  gives  good  crops,  and  ornaments  the  table 
of  rich  and  poor.  A  portion  of  them  are  transformed  into  liquors,  alcohol, 
starch,  or  used  as  pig  feed.  Cabbage  is  raised  by  the  acre.  Tbe  plants  are 
set  out  with  much  care,  and  fertilized  several  times  during  the  summer  with 
liquid  manure.  The  great  bulk  of  the  cabbage  goes  into  barrels  to  ferment 
into  classic  sauerkraut.  String  beans,  peas,  red  beets,  lettuce,  etc,  form  the 
usual  programme  of  every  kitchen  garden.  Strawberries  grow  in  the  woods, 
as  well  as  in  the  market  gardens ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  gooseberries,  black- 
berries and  raspberries,  Currants  bear  well,  but  the  "boss"  shrub  is  the 
grape-vine. 

The  importance  of  grape  culture  will  be  evident  from  the  statement  that 
in  the  canton  of  Geneva  four  per  cent.,  and  in  the  cantons  of  Vaud,  Neucha- 
tel,  Zurich  and  Thurgau  two  per  cent  of  the  grand  total  area  Is  covered  with 
wine  plantages.  The  best  location  for  a  vineyard  is  the  southern  fooUslope 
of  B  hill,  especially  along  sun-reflecting  waters.  The  ground  is  held  in  place 
by  terrace  walls  of  roughly-cut  stone,  and  the  vines  are  grown  about  five  feet 
apart  on  pine  poles,  the  extremities  of  which  have  been  boiled  a  few  moments 
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in  coal  tar.  With  ns  in  Kansas,  terrace  vineyards  would  not  do.  Sn itzer- 
land  records  40  foggj  and  160  rainy  days,  against  the  4  thin  fogs  and  102 
splashing  rains  which  our  meteorologists  are  permitted  to  enjoy. 

Grape  raising  is  hard  work.  The  plow  and  cultivator  are  not  used;  all  is 
done  with  hoe  and  spade.  The  plantagee  are  kept  scrupulously  clean  of 
weeds.  As  much  maaure  is  used  as  can  he  made.  It  is  carried  up  the  ter- 
races in  hack  baskets.  The  grapes  are  carried  down  in  similar  baskets.  The 
varietiee  planted  are  not  nnmerous,  and  mostly  of  a  yellow,  .transparent  color. 
The  plauts  are  raised  in  nurseries,  and  transplanted  when  three  or  four  years 
old.  Cutting  is  done  so  short  that,  in  the  winter,  when  the  poles  are  removed 
to  sheds,  strangers  oflten  wonder  what  the  stub-fields  contain.- 

Some  grapes  are  dried  and  sold  as  raisins;  others  are  jellied,  or  preserved 
for  winter  use;  but  the  great  hulk  of  them  go  to  the  press — not  the  printing 
press.  The  canton  of  Vaud  alone  produces  over  ten  million  gallons  of  the 
sparkling  liquid  "that  gladdens  the  human  heart,"  as  the  Hebrew  s^e  put  it. 
Tet,  notwithstanding  these  enormous  productious,  the  country  importe  one 
million  francs'  worth  of  spirituous  beverages  per  annum.  A  necessary  con* 
sequence  of  this  is,  the  liberal  use  of  wine  in  the  family.  In  the  wine-pro- 
ducing cantons,  it  visits  the  table  as  regularly  ss  milk.  Everybody  drinks 
wine;  and, curiously  enough,  they  are  healthy,  act  vigorous,  and  get  old.  Swiss 
wines  seem  to  contain  less  alcohol  and  more  sugar  than  our  Missouri  or  Cal- 
ifornia productions.  They  are  kept  unadulterated  and  pure,  which  may  ex- 
plain something. 

Experiments  have  been  made  of  late  with  the  tomato,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  grape,  so  furiously  attacked  for  the  past  6ve  or  ten  years  by  the  phyllox- 
era, and  if  what  I  have  read  is  true,  they  have  been  successful.  Tomato  wine 
is  said  to  contain  a  smaller  percentage  of  alcohol,  more  nourishing  substances, 
if  bottled,  a  greater  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  than  ordinary  grape  wine. 

If  horticulture  in  Switzerland  can  supply  the  demands  of  the  country  in 
any  line,  it  is  in  products  of  the  orchard.  Apples,  pears,  cherries,  prunes 
and  plums  grow  in  abundance,  but  the  peach  is  not  found  extensively.  The 
roads  and  railroads  are  lined  for  miles  with  oak-like  fruit  trees — kings,  every 
on«  of  them-  Of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  the  pear  is  the  peer.  There  are  dozens 
of  varieties  with  names  and  dozens  without  names — seedlings  and  grafted 
ones.  Most  of  them  are  large,  hard  winter  pears  that  cannot  be  eaten  before 
Christmas.  These  winter  varieties  make  the  best  cider,  too.  Many  of  the 
fkll  varieties  ferment  partly  on  the  tree,  and  must  be  used  as  soon  as  they 
drop.  I  have  eaten  pears  in  Leavenworth  and  Lawrence  which  were  better, 
finer  and  nicer  specimens  than  any  that  I  ever  tasted  in  Switzerland;  but  I 
have  never  seen  in  America  orchards  full  of  trees  loaded  down  with  fruit 
like  those.  The  canton  of  Thurgau  is  perhaps  the  beet  pear  country  in  the 
world,  with  Zurich  and  Aargau  following. 

Most  every  farmer  has  a  small  nursery  in  a  corner  of  his  garden,  where  he 
ruses  and  grafts  his  own  trees;  oroneneighbor,  more  of  an  expert  in  the  art, 
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gtaSta  for  the  other.  Youog  men  learn  the  art  early.  The  school  books  con- 
tain chapters  on  fruit  raising  and  grafting,  and  many  of  the  cantons  have 
agricultural  achoola  and  experimental  stations.  Thurgau,  with  a  population 
of  90,100,  has  an  industrial  college,  an  agricultural  school  and  three  experi- 
mental farms,  managed  by  the  State.  Other  cantons,  however,  do  nothing  at 
all  for  the  rural  arts. 

Hme  forbids  to  speak  of  the  most  charming  branch  of  our  beloved  art — 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  the  subject  of  another  paper.  Fen  countries 
can  bofist  of  natural  beauty — of  grand,  sublime  scenery — like  Alpine  high- 
lands; and  where  a  tasteful  hand  aids  a  willing  nature,  there  can  well  be  charm 
for  the  eye.  Let  me  quote  one  passage  from  "A  Kansan  Abroad."  He  stands 
on  the  Brunig,  in  the  Bernese  highlands,  and  exclaims:  "Everything  I  saw 
in  dreams  of  lofty  mountains;  of  airy  pinnacles  that  syllable  men's  names;' 
of  cataracts,  bounding  in  snowy  whiteness  into  mid-air,  and  passing  away  in 
rainbow-tbted  mist;  everything  I  ever  saw  on  canvas  of  flying  clouds  or 
azure  sky;  everything  I  ima^ned  in  waking  hours,  of  forest,  dale  or  stream, 
is  here." 

The  old  parks  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  and  monasteries  have  an  aristocratic 
look — stiff,  straight,  and  shorn — rococo  from  the  gate  to  the  chapel.  The 
trees  are  gigantic  linden,  oaks,  and  Lombardy  poplars.  Modem  villas  are 
surrouoded  by  English  parks — natural,  interesting  and  ever  changing  in  as- 
pect. The  fashionable  treee  at  present  are  the  horse  chestnut,  the  platana, 
and  the  beech.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  summer-day  ramble 
among  tbe  beeches,  which,  interspersed  by  an  occasional  oak  giant,  constitute 
the  parks  of  many  of  the  old  castles  and  modem  villas  of  tbe  country.  The 
shadows  are  so  cool  and  deep;  the  belts  of  golden  light  that  lie  across  the 
greensward  at  every  opening  among  the  trees,  are  so  bright  and  sunny;  the 
far-stretching  vistas,  so  mysterious  and  seductive  to  the  imagination ;  and  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  the  beeches,  so  round  and  well  filled,  and  so  covered 
with  heavy  masses  of  light-green  foliage — that  one  feels  as  if  in  an  enchanted 
palace  of  some  Arabian  prince. 

But  I  must  close.  I  should  have  mentioned  many  other  subjects,  to  make 
the  picture  even  an  outline.  I  should  have  spoken  of  the  May-bug,  and  of 
its  progenitor,  and  might  have  told  you  how,  in  olden  times,  be  was  sum- 
moned before  the  bishop  of  Lausanne,  damned,  and  sentenced  to  leave  the 
country,  and  bow  be  decided  to  stay,  notwithstanding.  1  should  have  men- 
tioned that  apple  borers  are  worse  over  there  than  here,  and  that  the  cabbage 
worm  and  the  phylloxera  increase  in  their  attacks  upon  the  products  of  hoe 
and  plow  with  more  fury  every  year.  I  have  not  said  anything  of  taxes,  a 
worse  affliction  than  grasshoppers,  chinch  and  potato  bugs,  every  time. 

Every  country  has  its  dark  side,  and  so  has  Kansas;  but  we  do  not  hear 
of  Kansans  going  abroad  to  stay.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  issued 
citizen  papers  to  a  half-million  of  Swiss,  tells  a  story.  I  know  one  chapter 
of  it.    It  begins  in  an  over-populated  country  town,  tells  of  petty  laws,  mtli- 
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tary  duties,  high  taxes,  small  wages,  hard  work  and  no  hope,  and  ends  on  the 
broad  prairies  of  Kansaa,  with  lil>ert7,  plenty  of  apace,  plenty  to  live  on,  and 
a  bright  future. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(Oriulud  Uanh  20.  \i^l.^ 
REPOBTED   BY  THE  8ECBETAKY. 

The  followiog  is  a  list  of  officers  for  1881: 

President — Judge  Turner,  lodependeace. 

Vice  Preeident — Judge  Harrison,  Independence. 

Treasure — Thomas  Overfield,  Drum  Creek  township. 

Secretary — L,  A.  Walker,  Indepeudence. 

The  following  standing  committees  are  annually  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
deut:  On  Orcbarde,  Vegetable  Gardening,  Small  Fruits,  Tree  Planting  and 
Hedges,  Floriculture,  Entomology,  Nomenclature,  Lectures  and  Essaya. 

HORTICDLTUBAL  NOTES  FOE  1880,  BY  THE  SECEETARY. 

The  year  1880,  just  closed,  was  a  propitious  one — not  in  the  abandance  of 
all  that  the  planter  might  desire,  but  of  many  varieties  a  profusion,  many  a 
sufficiency,  some  short — yet  especially  gratifying  in  the  products  of  the  young 
orchards  of  Montgomery  county.  Of  pears,  peaches,  apples  and  grapes,  there 
was  enough  to  justify  us  in  our  an tici patio os,  giving  the  promise  of  future  re- 
sults, just  in  proportion  as  our  good  judgment  and  good  cultivation  may  invite. 

We  may  safely  affirm  that  fruits  of  all  kinds  in  Montgomery  are  at  home, 
samples  of  which  during  the  past  season  were  exhibited  abroad  and  at  home, 
receiving  creditable  notice. 

At  the  annual  meeting  for  1880,  it  was  ordered  that  the  organization  should 
meet  at  convenient  locations  throughout  the  county  during  the  year,  com- 
mencing with  the  month  of  May,  which  course  was  pursued,  and  proved  to 
be  a  pleasant  and  popular  arrangement,  and  will  be  followed  up  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  prestige  attained  by  the  quality  of  peaches,  grapes  and  vegetables 
shipped  and  sold  in  other  markets  in  the  late  previous  years  has  been  of  ad- 
vantage during  the  past  season.  From  among  the  orchards  now  planted 
there  was  more  than  sufficient  for  home  use,  and  the  surplus  found  a  ready 
market  abroad.  An  inquiry  into  the  amount  of  shipments  for  1880  was 
made,  and  reported  as  follows : 

The  shipments  of  peaches,  strawberries,  vegetables,  etc.,  reached  the  large 
amount  of  63,000  pounds.  Of  this  amount,  it  is  estimated  that  fully  16  tons 
were  peaches;  grapes  probably  amounted  to  10,000  pounds;  while  the  re- 
mainder was  made  up  of  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  peas,  cucumbers  and  other 
vegetables. 
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Our  fruite  reached  the  markets  of  Yankton,  Dak.,  Omaha,  Pueblo,  Loe 
Vegas,  and  elsewhere,  aod  orders  came  for  more.  Our  vegetables  were  in 
demand  trom  all  Western  points  (far  greater  than  the  supply),  and  the 
fragrant  onion  was  eagerly  sought  for  in  the  mountain  camps  of  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico.  We  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  we  see  a  bright  future 
for  the  fruit  and  v^table  growers  of  Montgomery  county.  We  believe  that 
the  demand  will  constantly  increase,  so  as  to  insure  more  remnnerative  prices. 
When  the  supply  shall  increase  to  a  car-load  daily,  then  will  high  rates  of 
ezpressage  disappear,  to  the  advantage  of  producers  and  consumers. 

We  urge  upon  all,  the  planting  of  more  small  fruits  for  home  consumption 
and  for  shipment. 


MORRIS  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(OrgiDind  October  2S,  1«§0.) 
BEPOBTED    BY   P.    B.    HARRIS,    SECBETABY. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  1881 : 

Preeidcnl — Crawford  Kear,  Parkerville. 

Vine  Prerident — Wm.  Downing,  Couucil  Grove. 

Secretary— F.  B.  Harris,  White  City. 

Trecuurer — S.  McCullough,  Grand  View. 

Our  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  floral  hall  of  the  Parkerville  Agricultu- 
ral Fair,  September  23d,  1880.  A  few  responded  to  the  call,  among  whom 
were  S.  McCullough,  C.  Kear,  A.  J.  Hughes,  J.  Whitaker,  L.  McKenzie,  J. 
E.  Reagan,  F.  B.  Harris,  and  Miss  Lida  Bu^^oyue. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  an  interest  in  the  organizatioo  of  a 
horticultural  society. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  October  6th,  1880,  on  the  grounds  of  Coundl 
Grove  Agricultural  Society,  during  its  fair.  The  officers  recorded  at  the  head 
of  this  were  elected. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  consisting 
of  tiie  following  members:  C.  Kear,  A.  J.  Hughes,  S.  McCullough,  and  F.  B. 
Harris,  and  were  instructed  to  report  at  the  nest  meeting. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  October  25,  at  Council  Grove. 

Meeting  held  at  the  court  house  in  Council  Grove,  October  25th,  waa  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  who,  with  several  others,  opened  the  ezercisea  with 
stirring  remarks  upon  the  object  for  which  the  Society  had  been  organised. 

The  committee  ou  constitution  and  by-laws  reported  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  Morris  Coun^  Horti- 
cultural Society.  OoOqIc 


FojjRTBESTs  Annual  Meeting. 


Art.  2.  Ita  object  ehall  be  to  codperate  with  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  aod  also  obtain  useful  information  from  ite  members,  aod  similar  or- 
ganizatjons,  upon  the  subjects  of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  and  to  dissem- 
inate such  information  among  the  people  of  the  couuty  as  &r  as  practicable. 

Abt.  3.  Its  members  shall  coDSiBt  of  persons  paying  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents  annually,  commencing  at  the  first  annaal  meeting  of  the  Society,  ex- 
cepting ladies,  who  are  admitted  free. 

Abt.  4.  It«  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting,  and 
shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  the  term  one  year,  or  notil  tjieir  suc- 
cessors shall  be  elected.  The  president,  as  soon  as  elected,  shall  appoint  one 
vice  president  in  each  township  of  the  county  for  the  ensuing  year,  whose 
duty  it  shall  tw  to  report  to  the  Society,  at  each  annual  meeting,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fruit  culture,  and  to  look  after  its  interests  in  their  respective  town- 
ships. 

Abt.  6.  The  Society  shall  bold  an  annual  meeting  on  the  Tuesday  preced- 
ing Thanksgiving  day,  in  November;  and  a  aemi-annuat  meeting  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  June ;  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  when  the 
president  and  secretary  may  deem  it  necessary. 

Abt.  6.  It  shall  provide  at  each  annual  meeting  a  committee  of  one  in 
each  of  the  following  branches  of  horticulture :  1st,  on  Orchards;  2d,  Vege- 
table Gardening;  3d,  Small  Fruits;  4th,  Forestry  and  Hedges;  5th,  Flori- 
culture; 6th,  Entomology;  7th,  Vineyards.  Said  committees  are  required 
to  report  at  each  regular  meeting. 

Abt.  7.  This  constitution  may  he  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing, by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 

BT-LAW8. 

The  following  shall  be  the  order  of  exercises:  1st,  Reading  minutes  of  pre- 
vious meeting;  2d,  Gommuuications  and  correspondeDce,  with  short  discus- 
sions; 3d,  Reports  of  committees  on  branches  of  horticulture,  with  short 
discussions,  if  desired;  4th,  Reports  of  special  committees;  6th,  Miscellane- 
ous and  new  business;  6tb,  General  discussions. 

On  motion,  the  constitution  and  by-laws  reported  by  the  committee  were 
adopted,  and  signed  by  those  present. 

The  President  appointed  Township  Vice  Presidents  as  follows:  Neosho 
township,  William  Downing,  Council  Grove;  Highland  township,  N.  Ralay, 
Grandview;  Rolling  Prairie  township,  H.  Binnian,  White  City;  Council 
Grove  township,  J.  Berth,  Council  Grove ;  Diamond  Valley  township,  J.  W. 
Evans,  Diamond  Springs;  Parker  township,  C.  P.  Sommers,  Parkerville; 
Warren  township,  A.  Dean,  Council  Grove;  Valley  township,  J.  Routledge, 
Dunlap;  Clark's  Creek  township,  J.  Morris,  White  City;  Ohio  township,  D. 
Brooks,  Parkerville;  Elm  Creek  township,  J,  P.  Stover,  Council  Grove. 

Committees  on  branches  of  horticulture  were  appointed  as  follows:  pftlp 
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Orchards,  F.  B.  Harris,  White  City;  on  V^etable  Gardening,  T.  Myres, 
Parkerrille;  onSmallFruitB,C.Kear,Parkerville;  on  Forestry  and  Hedges, 
F.  M.  Wireman,  Council  Grove;  on  Floriculture,  Miss  Lida  Burgoyne,  Par- 
kerville;  onEDtomoIogy,  J.  E.Reagan,  FarkerTiIle;  on  Vineyards,  Frederick 
Feigley,  Council  Grove;  D.  Brooke,  Parkerville,  was  appointed  as  Commit- 
tee on  Meteorology,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  its  practicability  in 
connection  with  horticulture. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  called  and  held  in  the  court  house,  in  Council 
Grove,  on  Tuesday,  November  23,  1880.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather 
prevented  a  full  attendance,  and  no  business  was  transacted.. 

On  motion,  the  officers  and  committees  were  continued  for  another  year. 


NEMAHA  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(Omnlied  Febnuirjr  S,  1881.) 

BEPORTED  BY  THE  SECBBTABY, 

Officers  for  1881: 
,    Pretident — 8.  J.  Edgerly,  Seneca. 
Viee  Prendent — N.  Coleman,  Oneida. 
Secretary — George  Hay,  Seneca. 
Treaturer — G.  K.  Benedict,  Seneca. 

CONSTITOTION. 

Articlb  1.  This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  Nemaha  County  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

Akt.  2.  Its  object  shall  be,  to  obtain  useful  information  from  similar  or> 
ganizations  and  from  other  sources,  upon  the  subjects  of  horticulture  and 
agriculture,  and  to  disseminate  such  information  among  the  people. 

Art.  3.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  tiiis  Society  by  paying  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  annually.    Ladiee  may  become  honorary  members,  free. 

Abt.  4.  Its  officers  sbail  consist  of  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  librarian,  who  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  by  ballot,  and  hold  their  term  of  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Saturday  of  Decem- 
ber, and  a  semi-annual  meeting  on  the  first  Saturday  in  June. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  provide,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  library,  and  add  thereto 
such  books  and  publications  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient  for  the  use  of  the 
Society. 

Art.  T.  It  shall  provide  at  each  annual  meeting,  standing  committees  of 
one  person  each,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president.  These  committees 
shall  be  as  follows:  1st,  on  Orchards;  2d,  Vegetable  Gardening;  3d,  Small 
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Fruite;  4tb,Forestr7aDd  Hedges;  5th, Floriculture;  6tb, Entomol(%7 ;  7th, 
Nomenclature ;  8th,  Fasays  and  Iiectures.  Said  commilteea  are  requested  to 
report  at  each  regular  meetiog,  or  oflener  if  uecessary. 

Abt.  8.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  and  amended  at  any  r^;nlar  meet- 
ing, by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  but  no  business  shall  be 
transacted  when  lees  than  a  quorum  is  present. 

Abt.  9.  Seven  membera  shall  constitute  a  quoram.  A  less  number  may 
adjourn. 

Art.  10.  The  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings  shall  be  held  at  Seneca,  but 
monthly  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  residences  of  members  or  other  persoDS, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  results  of  methods  in  practice,  as  illustrated 
in  the  orchard,  vineyard,  or  garden. 

BY-LA  we. 

The  following  shall  be  the  general  order  of  exercises  at  meetings:  1st, 
Reading  minutes  of  previous  meeting;  2d,  CommuDications;  3d,  Reports 
from  standing  committees;  4tb,  B«ports  from  special  committees;  5th,  Mis- 
cellaneous business;  6th,  General  discussions. 

These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  any  r^ular  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  held  February  19, 1881,  President  Edgerty  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read. 

At  this  meeting,  the  subject  of  a  preferred  apple  list  for  aorthsFQ  Kansas 
was  discnssed.  The  most  important  points  brought  out  were  the  following: 
That  the  Willow  Twig  was  subject  to  blight  of  late  years ;  Winesap  and 
Rawles  Genet  were  the  two  moat  profitable  varieties;  the  Bellflower  was 
very  unproductive;  the  Northern  Spy,  tree  hardy,  a  late  and  shy  bearer, 
fruit  inclined  to  scab,  and  inferior;  Rambo,  a  good  keeper,  if  gathered  early 
'  and  properly  stored;  King  of  Tompkins  County,  shy  bearer,  fruit  rather 
inferior. 

The  members  of  the  Society  are  active,  and  fnlly  sensible  of  the  usefulness 
of  such  an  organization  when  intelligently  managed. 


OSBORNE  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

[OTgmnlicd  Ulrch  11, 18S1.) ' 
REPORTED  BY  THE  SECRETARY, 
OfScers  for  1881 : 
Prmdad — M.  Mohler,  Osborne. 
Viae  PreBtdeni— D.  C.  Bleam. 
&oretary— W.  G.  Short,  Twin  Creek. 


TVeorurff- — E.  B.  Rathbun,  Corinth. 
Lihrarian — Z.  T.  Walrond,  Osborne. 
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ExtcuUve  QmntiU^e — W.  F,  Cochraae,  A.  W.  Gowaii,Odbori>e;aiidHaBn. 
Judson,  LiodsD  and  Bristow. 

Standing  OmtmilUa — Nomenclature,  E.  C.  Frear;  Entomology,  V.  M. 
Noble;  Orchards,  D.  0.  Bleam;  Small  Fniita,  S.  H.  Alexander;  Vegetables, 
Jndson  Lindea;  Foreetry,  D.  Brobst;  Hedges,  John  M.  Byrd,  Floricnlture, 
Mrs.  P.  Gillett;  Quadrupeds,  C.  M.  Bliss. 

Number  of  members  enrolled,  44. 

PROCEEDINGS  OP  A  MEETING  HELD  FEBRUARY  26,  1881. 

The  Preeideot  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  1  o'clock  p.  h.  on  the  above 
date.    The  minutee  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws  reported  the  following,  which 
were  adopted ; 

CONSTITUTIOH. 

Article  1.  This  uasociation  shall  be  known  as  the  Oiborne  County  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

Art.  2.  Its  object  shall  be  to  obtain  useful  information  from  similar  organ* 
izations  and  other  sources  upon  the  subjects  of  horticulture  and  agriculture, 
and  disseminate  such  information  among  the  people  as  far  as  practicable. 

Art.  3.  Its  membership  shall  consist  of  members  paying  a  fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents  annually,  commencing  at  the  first  annual  meeting,  excepting  ladies, 
who  are  admitted  free. 

Art.  4.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  librarian,  and  an  executive  committee  of  three,  who  shall  be 
elected  at  each  annual  meedng  by  ballot,  and  shall  hold  their  office  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Akt.  5.  It  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  an  the  second  Saturday  in  March, 
and  a  semi-annual  meeting  on  the  second  Saturday  in  September,  and  at  any 
other  time  the  president  and  executive  committee  may  deem  it  necessary. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  provide  (as  soon  as  practicable)  a  library,  and  add  books 
and  publications  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  provide,  at  each  annual  meeting,  a  standing  committee  of 
one  person,  to  be  appointed  by  the  president:  1st,  on  Orchards ;  2d,  Y^e- 
table  Gardening;  3d,  Small  Fruits;  4tb,  Forestry  and  Hedges;  6tb,  Flori- 
culture; 6t)),  Entomology ;  7th,  Nomenclature;  8tb,  Quadrupeds.  Tbeaud 
committee  are  required  to  report  at  each  r^ular  meeting,  and  oftener  if  it  be 
deemed  necessary. 

Art.  8.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular  meet- 
iog,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 

BY-tAWS. 

The  following  shall  be  the  order  of  exercises  for  the  Society :  1st,  Reading 
of  minutes  of  previous  meetings;  2d,  Communications  and  correspondence; 
3d,  Reports  of  standing  committees;  4th,  Reports  from  special  committees; 
6th,  Miscellaneous  business;  6tb,  General  discussions. 
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The  queetioD  of  hedge  growiog  wu  then  takeD  up. 

Mr.  Mohleb  Boid  he  believed  eveiy  man  ia  this  ooanty  could  have  a 
good  hedge  fence.  He  could  grow  a  mile  of  hedge  as  cheaply  ae  a  mile  of 
com.  Had  three  miles  of  hedge  od  hie  farm,  and  all  that  portion  of  it 
that  was  set  with  lai^  plants  would  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  in  another  year. 
Kever  would  set  small  plants,  as  they  never  did  well;  many  of  them  died  out, 
and  success  in  reeettiDg  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  labor.  He  recom- 
mended growing  plants  in  the  nursery  and  not  in  the  hedgerow,  as  you  can 
thus  avoid  having  small  plants  in  the  hedge-row.  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
hedge  growing  as  early  ae  possible  by  every  farmer. 

Mb.  Limdek  asked  for  information  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  seed 
for  planting.  Mr.  Cochraa  would  place  the  seed  in  a  gnnny-sack,  and 
sink  it  in  running  water,  and  let  it  remain  until  sprouted,  which  will  take 
three  or  four  weeks.  This  plan  was  recommended  by  Messrs.  Mobler,  Byrd, 
McKay,  and  others. 

Mb.  McKay  planted  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  1875;  mulched  the  hedge- 
rows and  cut  down  the  second  year  after  planting.  Would  recommend  trans- 
planting from  the  nursery. 

Mb.  Ratbbum  thought  the  honey  locust  would  succeed  better  than  Osage, 
as  the  grasshoppers  would  not  eat  them,  and  they  grow  more  rapidly. 

David  Milne  said  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  locust,  as  a  fence ;  had 
seen  fences  of  it  in  eastern  Kansas,  and  that  it  made  a  good  fence. 

Dan.  Beobst  planted  honey-locust  seed  in  1875,  and  had  trees  now  with 
limbs  fifteen  feet  long. 

John  M.  Bybd  had  experience  in  Missouri  in  Osage  orange  growing; 
believed  that  it  would  do  well  in  Kansas;  recommended  transplanting  from 
the  nursery ;  plant  twelve  inches  apart,  so  as  to  {pve  room  for  future  growth, 
and  when  two  years  old,  bend  down  and  weave  together;  would  not  cut  the 
stock  to  bend  it,  as  it  retards  the  growth  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

For  tree  culture,  Mb.  Bleah  would  refer  the  association  to  the  farm  of 
Jerry  Quigley,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  who  has  walnut  trees  of 
only  six  years'  growth  now  bearing  fruit.  Thought  no  tree  should  be  trans- 
planted until  tfae  sap  was  up. 

Mb.  Milne  has  three  miles  of  cottonwood  trees,  and  they  needed  cul- 
tivation every  year  or  they  would  die  out;  recommended  walnut  as  the  best 
tree  for  planting;  grows  slowly  for  four  or  five  years,  after  that  grows  rap- 
idly; next  to  the  walnut,  he  would  plant  red  elm;  next,  hackberry.  This 
opinion  was  entertained  by  many  others. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  when 
permanent  officers  will  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  question  of  small- 
fruit  cnlture  will  then  be  discussed. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  subject  of  tree-growing  should  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  every  citizen  of  the  county,  and  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  being  in  communication  with  the  State  Horticultural  Soci^l'y  are 
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desirable.    Every  persoa  who  coDtemplates  planting  a  tree  this  spring  U 
invited  to  attend  the  meetinge. 


PAWNEE  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(OrganlMd  Utrcb  2»,  1877.) 

REPOKTED   BY  THE  eECBETABY. 

Officera  for  1881 : 
Presidmi—3.  F.  Hursh,  Garfield. 
Vice  President — Henry  Pratt,  Larned. 
Seeretary-^C.  0.  CheTalier,  Garfield 
Treasurer— J.  M.  Friaell,  Garfield. 
Librarian — G.  W.  Stone,  Garfield. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  H.  £.  Church, 
February  5, 1881.     Henry  Pratt  was  called  to  preside. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting,  were  read  and  approved. 

Forestry  culture  was  discussed,  and  resulted  in  bringing  out  the  following 
points:  The  peculiar  conditions  of  climate  during  the  past  two  years  place 
the  ailautus  tree  at  tbe  bead  of  the  list;  following  it  in  the  order  named,  the 
honey  locust,  ash-leafed  naaple,  and  cottonwood.  Experience  fkvors  close 
planting,  in  rows  not  to  exceed  eight  feet  apart,  and  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
tbe  row.  Growing  crops  should  be  sheltered  on  the  south  during  summer, 
and  are  an  advantage  on  the  north  during  winter. 

On  motion,  the  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  fix  the  time  of  the  annual, 
meeting  on  the  first  Saturday  in  February,  and  the  semi-annual  meeting  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  August. 


POTTAWATOMIE  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(Orginlied  Jiauki?  31,  IBM.} 
REPORTED   BY   THE  SECRETARY. 

Officers  for  1881 : 

Preeident — H.  W.  Shove,  Haveneville. 

Vice  President — Sam.  Taylor,  HavensvJlIe. 

Secretary — Job.  Leach,  HavensvUle. 

Treaeurer—S,.  D.  Beach,  Burks  Grove. 

Meetings  are  held  monthly.  .~~  , 
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RENO  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

BEPOBTED  BT  THE  8E0RETABT. 

Officers  for  1881 :  ~~ 

Praidml — L.  Houk,  HutchinBon. 

Viee  Pretideni — A.  M.  Switzer,  Hutcbiason. 

Secretary — L.  J.  Tempiio,  Hutchinson. 

TVeosurer — G.  L.  Eaale;,  Hutchinson. 

Executive  OommiUee — L.  Houk,  L.  J.  Templio,  A.  S.  Dimock,  C.  H.  Long- 
■treth,  S.  F.  Traft. 

The  Society  aunually  appointe  a  fruit  committee  of  one  from  each  town- 
ship ia  the  county,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  to  the  Society,  from  time  to  time, 
the  condition  and  prospecls  of  the  horticultural  interests  in  their  respective 
diBtricts. 

Thiu  Society  was  favored  with  the  privilege  of  entertaining  the  State  Hor* 
ticuhural  Society,  during  its  tenth  semi-aonual  meeting,  June  1-3,  1880. 
Not  only  were  the  members  of  this  Society  and  the  citJzens  of  Hutchinson, 
who  were  permitted  to  attend,  highly  pleased,  but  greatly  benefited  by  its 
sessions. 

RICE  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(OrgiDlied  Nottaber  S,  1877.) 
BEPOBTED   BY  THE  8ECRBTABY. 
Officers  for  1881 : 

President— J.  fi.  Schlichter,  Sterling. 
*  Viee  Pretident—Wm.  Q.  Elliott,  Sterling. 
Seeretary—J.  H.  Stubbs,  Sterling. 
Treasurer — Sam.  B,  Hampton,  Sterling. 
Meetings  are  held  semi-annually,  io  June  and  October. 


SALINE  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(Orianliad  Ddccmbsr  IS,  IB77.) 
BEPOBTED   BY  THE  SECBETABY, 

Officers  for  1881 : 

Preeidenl — Robert  Anderson,  SaliDa. 

Viee  Pi-etidenl—V.  S.  Hall,  Salina. 

Secretary — R.  H.  Bishop,  Salina. 

J^eamrer—B.  B.  Stimmell,  Saliua. 

Meetings  are  held  at  call  of  the  President.  Digitized  ay  LiOOglC 
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WABAUNSEE  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(Org>iilwdD««mlwTj3, 1870.) 
BEPOBTSD   BY  THE  8BCBBTARY. 

Office™  for  1881: 

Pretident — Abner  Allen,  Wabaunsee. 

Seoretary — H.  A.  Stiles,  Pavilioo. 

The  meetings  are  held  monthly,  at  the  reaidenceB  of  its  members.  The 
growth  of  this  Society  has  been  healthy.  Step  by  step  has  it  advanced.  The 
members  were  fully  conscious  of  their  ignorance  of  the  methods  required  in 
Kansas.  A  few  were  informed  as  to  successful  methods  in  the*  Eastern 
States,  but  soon  discovered  their  non-adaptation  to  the  conditions  govern- 
ing here.  It  became  evident  that  the  proper  means  to  develop  horticul- 
ture successfully,  had  to  be  determined  by  persistent  effiirts  and  experiences 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  locality.  The  means  at  command  for  the  work 
were  meager  and  experiences  were  very  limited;  yet  the  members  were  not 
discouraged.  Tbey  met  year  after  year ;  compared  notes ;  discussed  methods 
suggested ;  and  secured  the  assis^nce  of  Professors  of  the  HoKicukural  De- 
partment at  the  Agricultural  College.  Slowly  the  accumulated  knowledge 
b^an  to  diffuse  light  upon  the  new  field  of  exploration.  The  published  an- 
nual reports  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  distributed  among  its  mem- 
bers, have  accomplished  more  than  any  other  ^ency  in  developing  an  interest 
in  fruit  growing.  These  volumes  furnished  tbe  practical  workings  and  expe- 
riences of  successful  orchardiste  in  our  State,  and  were  to  tbe  members  vain- 
able  aids  !□  ascending  the  eminence  of  horticulture.  Thus,  with  our  own 
experience  and  observations,  assisted  by  that  of  others  in  this  State,  we  have 
reached  results  which  afford  success,  and  encourage  further  efforts  in  the 
future. 

What  to  plant,  bow  and  when,  have  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Ex- 
periments to  reacfa  such  knowledge  have  been  expensive,  as,  being  governed 
in  the  selections  for  the  first  plantings  by  the  knowledge  obtained  in  East 
em  States,  these  selections  have  proven  largely  failures,  owing  to  noD-adap- 
tatioQ  to  the  climat«  of  the  State.  Had  those  selections  been  made  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  now  known,  th6  results  would  have  been  not  only  successful,  but  a 
hundred  per  cent,  more  valuable  in  point  of  profit. 

Tbe  subject  of  pruning  has  been  fully  considered  in  the  meedngs  of  this 
Society,  and  its  importance  conceded.  No  orchardist  can  safely  proceed 
without  at  least  practicing  it  to  some  extent.  At  no  time  has  its  necesMty 
been  more  fully  forced  on  tbe  mind  than  during  a  recent  visit  of  this  reporter 
to  the  orchards  in  western  New  York,  the  great  fruit  section  of  the  Union. 
There  the  land  is  valuable,  and  to  utilize  nil  available  space,  they  train  tbe 
trees  high.    The  fruit  of  those  orchards  can  only  be  reached  by  Jong  Udders, 
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and  the  Bystem  of  high  beads  by  pruQing  already  bears  marks  of  a  most  in- 
jurioDB  character  in  the  decay  already  apparent.  Pruning  baa  been  prac- 
tically illustrated  before  the  Society,  and  though  some  may  fail  to  profit 
therefrom,  yet  many  orchards  will  demonstrate  its  necessity  and  its  benefits 
in  the  future. 

Not  all  the  benefitsof  this  Society  are  confiaed  alone  to  frnit  culture.  The 
social  faculties  of  our  nature  have  been  strengthened  and  developed.  The 
wives  of  members  are  generally  in  attendance,  and  add  much  to  tbe  interest 
and  enjoyment  of  the  meetings. 

The  Society  organized  with  ten  members ;  its  membership  now  numbers 
nearly  fifty,  and  thousands  of  trees,  plants,  etc.,  are  now  growing  on  the  farms 
of  settlers  in  this  and  other  counties,  and  may  well  be  called  the  monuments 
of  this  and  other  horticultural  societiee'  usefulness.  May  their  good  work 
continue  and  extend,  until  KansoB  shall  be  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  hor- 
ticultural adornments,  and  tbe  blessings  attending  a  high  development  of  its 
horticultural  resources. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(OrjiDlud  April  S,  ISBO.) 

EEPORTED   BY  THE  8ECEETABY. 

Officers  for  1881 : 

President — Dr.  Chas.  Williamson,  Washington. 

Via  Pretident — G.  W.  Williamsjo,  Washington. 

Secretary — E.  J.  Naaon,  Washington. 

Treasurer — Wm.  Cummins,  Washington. 

trustees— Wa.  Nemils,  Wm.  Bullemore,  and  £.  J.  Weekly. 

Meetings  are  held  semi-annually,  in  June  and  October. 


WAVELAND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  OF  OSAGE 
COUNTY. 

<OTgulHd  Uanh  Z6,  1B«I.) 
BEPOBTED   BY  THE  8ECBETABY. 

Officers  for  1881 :  ^^ 

President — John  J.  Dietrich,  Oarbondale. 
Vice  President— E.  J.  Clark,  Waveland. 
Seereimy — H.  O.  Smith,  Carbondale. 
Treasurer — Wm.  Vanderlip,  Carbondale. 
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CONSriTDTION. 

Article  1.  This  aseociatioa  ehall  be  koono  u  the  W&velaod  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  of  Osage  county. 

Art.  2.  ItB  objects,  the  advaDcemeot  of  the  scieoce  and  art  of  horticul- 
ture. 

Art.  3.  Its  membership  shall  consist  of  aooual  members,  payiog  ao  annual 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents.  Ladies  to  become  members  by  simply  giviog  their 
names  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society. 

Abt.  4.  Ita  officers  shall  consist  of  a  preeideot,  rice  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  hold  its  regular  meetings  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each 
month.  The  meeting  oo  the  first  Saturday  of  January,  to  be  known  as  the 
annual  meeting. 

Abt.  6.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  preeent,  providing  notice  has 
been  given  at  the  monthly  meeting  previous. 

ORDER  OF   BUSINESS. 

let,  Reading  of  minutes  of  [.fevious  meeting;  2d,  CommunicatioQS  and  cor- 
reepondence;  3d,  Reports  from  standing  committees;  4th,  Reports  from  spe- 
cial committees;  5th,  Miscellaneous  business;  6th,  General  discussions. 


WYANDOTTE  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

tOitODlisd  Augaat  10,  ISTB.) 


REPORTED  BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

Officers  for  1881 : 

Pretidait — W.  W.  Dickinaon,  Wyandotte. 
Ftce.iVemdeni— Gfeo.  L.  Krob,  Wyandotte. 
Secretary — M.  B.  Newman,  Wyandotte. 
Treaxarer — Josiah  Miller,  Wyandotte. 
Meetings  are  held  at  the  call  of  the  President. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS, 

i  DURING  IBB  Wbstebh  National  Fair,  at  Bisharck  Grove,  September 

13-lS,  1880. 


This  exhibition  was  made  at  the  request  of , the  Board  of  the  Weetem  Na- 
tional Fair  Aasociatioa.  The  selection  of  space  in  which  to  arrange  the  col- 
lection waa  granted  the  Society,  and  was  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
east  ving  of  the  main  ExpoaiUon  building  and  a  portion  of  the  north  wing. 
The  display  contained  1,200  plates  of  apples,  80  plates  of  pears,  40  plates  of 
peaches,  40  plates  of  grapee,  14  plat&i  of  plums,  20  plates  of  crabs,  and  51 
plates  of  promisiog  seed  ling/ apples  of  Kansas  origin ;  also,  38  pyramidal 
fruit  stands  of  pears,  peach,  quinces  and  grapee. 

The  collection  was  a  gratuitous  offering  to  promote  the  interest  and  suc- 
cess of  the  fair,  and  was  not  entered  in  competition  for  mi;  premium.  It  was 
made  up  by  the  free  contribution  of  the  following  fruit  growers,  to  whose 
kindness  and  unhesitating  liberality  is  due  the  grateful  recognition  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  the  Western  National  Fair  Association,  and  the 
State  at  large : 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

J.  G.  Clark,  A.  P.  Scott,  Waveland;  C.  O.  Wickersham,  John  Collins, 

Parsons;  Stubbs  and  Coatcs,  ;  Wm.  Cutter,  Junction  City;  Abner 

Allen,  Wabaunsee;  H.  A.  Stiles,  Pavilion;  E.  J.  Holmau,  Leavenworth. 

Lyim  County — M.  W.  Phillips,  0.  Lambert,  J.  V.  Randolph. 

Bourbon  County  Horticultural  Society — J.  D.  Manlove,  A.  Shinn,  J.  Q. 
Merry  man. 

Jackson  Couttly  Roriicullural  Soeieb/ — By  John  McCreary,  R.  P,  Haram, 
Jos.  Cook,  Thos.  Kier,  Fred.  West,  C.  Pope,  A.  J.  Turner,  D.  Rlosser,  J. 
Thornburgb. 

Cmoley  County  Horticultural  Society — By  S.  E.  Maxwell,  R.  O.  Hogue. 

JoKnaon  County  Horticuliural  Soeiely—Bv  H.  Perley,  E.  P.  Diehl,  Wm. 
Maxwell,  E.  H.  Ainsworth. 

DougUu  County — Miss  M.  L.  May,  L.  Bryant,  O.  H.  Ayer,  Sidney  John- 
son, Geo.  Y.  Johnson,  Geo.  C.  Brooks,  P.  Carter,  H.  8.  Carmean,  A.  Kosten- 
bader,  Dr.  A.  Williams,  Frank  Cbadwick,  Wm.  Kobler,  Wm.  Gardner,  N. 
Henshaw,  Mrs.  Jaa.  Garrett,  Sam.  Baker,  A.  Getsker,  J.  P.  Kendall,  C.  M. 
Sears,  D.  G.  Watt,  John  Pardee,  Sam.  Reynolds,  C.  Wicks,  Thos.  Crowder, 
H.  S.  Smith,  Wm.  C.  McCUntock,  James  Seaton,  J.  J.  McQhee,  J.  P.  Corell, 
Thos.  McFarland,  Wm.  Hughes,  John  Gilmore,  A.  C.  Jacoi,  W.  E.  Barnes, 
Thos.  M.  Pierson,  A  A.  Faxon,  E.  A.  Coleinan,  Jas.  Abbott,  H.  Penner,  A. 
W.  Jewett,  Robt.  Moore,  E.  G.  Macy,  John  Kelly,  C.  Deskius,  P.  Underwood, 
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The  following  circular  was  sent  to  &  large  Dumber  of  thoroughly  practical 
fruit  growers  in  each  coucty  in  the  State,  wherein  the  experieuce  had  become 
sufficiently  extended  to  afibrd  determinations  of  a  valuable  character  as  to  the 
varieties  of  the  several  clasaea  of  fruit  in  their  successful  adaptation  to  climate 
and  soil;  and  from  these  responses  has  beeo  compiled  the  following  recom- 
mended list: 

[ClBCDLXB  No.  S.] 

Lawrbncb,  March  10, 1881. 
Dbab  Sib:  I  herewith  submit  for  ;ourcon8iderstioii,"Tlie  Voted  Fruit  Uat"  of  this 
Societj  for  1S79.  This  list  *hb  made  up  from  the  recommeDdationa  of  manjr  of  the  muit 
experienced  and  praclical  frtiit  growers  in  this  State,  as  most  reliable  for  general  cDltnre. 
The  varieties  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  preference,  and  jou  are  eameatlr  requested  to 
^ve  it  your  careful  stud/;  and  from  experience  and  observation,  if  deemed  advisable,  make 
such  changes  as  the  facta  will  warrant,  either  bj  subalituting  varieties  proven  to  be  more 
worth;,  or  by  changing  the  order  of  preference. 
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